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Th£  length  of  time,  which  has  elapsed,  since  this 
edition  of  the  Works  of  President  Edwards  was,  in  a 
sense,  announced,  needs  a  brief  explanation. 

His  manuscripts  were  so  illegible,  and  left  in  such 
a  state,  that  it  was  impossible  to  decide  on  the  pub- 
lication of  any  of  them,  until  they  were  copied.  The 
materials  for  his  Life,  were  to  b^  sought  for  in  remote 
places,  by  consulting  those  adyan^d  in  life,  by  find- 
ing out  family  traditions,  by  copying  records,  by  col- 
lecting letters,  manuscripts  and  pamphlets,  and  the 
original  editions  of  his  works,  in  libraries  of  long 
standing,  and  in  the  collections  of  antiquaries.  Many 
of  the  manuscripts,  thqs  discovered,  were  so  illegible, 
that  no  one  could  be  found  to  undertake  the  task  of 
copying  them. .  According  to  the  original  plan,  the 
negligences  of  language  in  the  published  works  were 
to  be  corrected  ;  and  this  plan  was  not  relinquished, 
until  the  slow  process  of  correcting  them  with  the 
pen,  on  the  printed  page,  was  far  advanced  towards 
completion.  The  expense  of  copying  the  manu- 
scripts of  Mr.  Edwards,  was  also  heavy,  and  could 
not  have  been  defrayed,  but  for  the  liberality  of  a 
friend.  Without  any  farther  detail  of  circumstances, 
it  need  only  be  stated,  that  the  whole  work,  including 
the  examination  and  copying  of  the  manuscripts,  the 
preparation  of  the  unpublished  manuscripts,  and  of 


4  ADVERTISEMENT. 

the  LifeV:hAs'Q^c\}jjaeddeyeraI  years  of  constant  labour, 
and  Had  be^n  *pui^ued**unremittingly,  and  at  the  sa- 
crifice of  ^aItfi{:Sj:'d;  regular  devotion  to  it,  of  all 
the  tun^  thtitjcpjcild;be  spared  from  professional  duties. 

In  pr^tfnD^iHer*Memoir,  the  Life  by  Dr.  Hopkins, 
which  is  the  testimony  of  an  eye-wiinessj  has  been  in- 
corporated ;  and  the  quotations  are  marked  in  the 
usual  way,  except  where  the  paragraphs  are  seriously 
altered  by  the  insertion  of  new  matter.  In  the  last 
chapter,  free  use  is  made  of  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
Life  and  Character  of  Mr.  Edwards,  (also  the  testi- 
mony of  an  eye-witness^)  by  a  gentleman  connected 
with  the  college  at  Princeton,  probably  Dr.  Finley, 
inserted  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Treatise  on  Origi- 
nal Sin ;  as  well  as  of  a  well  written  review  of  the 
Worcester  Edition  of  his  works,  in  the  Christian 
Spectator.  To  a  friend  1  am  indebted,  for  the  very 
brief  account  of  the  two  Treatises  on  Original  Sin, 
and  the  Freedom  of  the  Will. 

The  works,  heretofore  published,  are  taken  from 
the  English  Edition,  as  far  as  it  contained  them,  with- 
out alterations  of  the  language.  The  notes  of  its 
editor.  Dr.  Williams,  are  marked  with  a  W.  at  the 
end,  and  have  been  retained  by  request. 
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His  Descent. — FamUy  of  Edwards. — Family  qf  Stoddard.^^ 

His  Father's  Family. 

The  number  of  those  men,  who  have  produced  great  and 
permanent  changes  in  the  character  and  condition  of  mankind, 
and  stamped  their  own  image  on  the  minds  of  succeeding  ge^ 
nerations,  is  comparatively  small ;  and,  even  of  this  small  num- 
ber, the  great  body  have  been  indebted  for  their  superior  effi- 
ciency, at  least  in  part,  to  extraneous  circumstances,  while 
very  few  can  ascribe  it  to  the  simple  strength  of  their  own  in7 
tellect.  Yet  here  and  there  an  individual  can  be  found,  who, 
by  his  mere  mental  energy,  has  changed  the  course  of  human 
thought  and  feeling,  and  led  mankind  onward  in  that  new  and 
better  path  which  he  had  opened  to  their  view. 

Such  an  individual  was  JONATHAN  EDWARDS.  Bom 
in  an  obscure  colony  in  the  midst  of  a  wilderness,  and  educated 
at  a  seminary  just  commencing  its  existence ;  passing  the  bet- 
ter part  of  his  life  as  the  pastor  of  a  frontier  village,  and  the 
residue  as  an  Indian  missionary  in  a  still  humbler  hamlet; 
he  discovered,  and  unfolded,  a  system  of  the  divine  moral 
government  so  new,  so  clear,  so  full,  that  while  at  its  first  dis- 
closure it  needed  no  aid  from  its  friends,  and  feared  no  oppo- 
sition from  its  enemies,  it  has  at  length  constrained  a  reluctant 
world  to  bow  in  homage  to  its  truth. 

The  two  families,  from  which  the  subject  of  the  present 
memoir  was  immediately  descended,  are  those  of  Eowabds 
and  Stoddard. 

The  family  of  EDWARDS  is  of  Welch  origin. 
The  Rev.  Richard  Edwards,  the  great-great-grandfather, 
and  earliest  known  ancestor  of  President  Edwards,  was  a  cler- 
VoL.  I.  2 
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gyman  in  London,  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  He  came, 
according  to  the  family  tradition,  from  Wales  to  the  metropo- 
lis, and  was  of  the  established  church ;  but  in  what  shire  his 
family  lived,  or  of  what  church  in  London  he  was  the  minister, 
is  not  known.  His  wife  Mrs.  Anne  Edwards,  after  the  death 
of  her  husband,  married  Mr.  James  Coles  ;  who,  with  her  son, 
William  Edwards,  then  young  and  unmarried,  accompanied 
her  to  Hartford  in  Connecticut  about  the  year  1640,  where 

they  both  died. 

William  Edwards,  Esquire,  the  great-grandfather,  resided 
in  Hartford,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  by  profession  a  mer- 
chant. His  wife  whose  christian  name  was  Agnes,  and  who 
came  when  a  young  lady  with  her  parents  to  America,  had  two 
brothers  in  England — one  the  mayor  of  Exeter,  the  other  the 
mayor  of  Barnstable.  Their  marriage  occurred  probably  about 
the  year  1645.  It  is  not  known  whether  they  had  more  than 
one  child. 

Richard  Edwards,  Esquire,  the  grandfather,  so  far  as  can 
now  be  ascertained  the  only  child  of  William  and  Agnes  Ed- 
wards, was  born  at  Hartford  in  May,  1647,  and  resided  in  that 
town  during  his  life.  He  also  was  a  merchant  and  a  man  of  weal  th 
and  respectability.^  At  an  early  age  he  became  a  cpmmu- 
nicant  in  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Hartford,  and  adorned  his 
profession  by  a  long  life  of  conscientious  integrity,  and  unusual 
devotedness  to  the  prosperity  of  religion.  He  married  Eliza- 
beth TuTHiLL,  the  daughter  of  William  and  Elizabeth  Tuthill, 
who  came  from  Northamptonshire,  in  England.  Mr.  Tuthill 
was  a  merchant  of  New-Haven,  and  one  of  the  proprietors  of 
the  colony  attempted  on  Delaware  Bay.f  By  this  connection 
Mr.  Edwards  had  seven  children,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  the 
Rev.  Timothy  Edwards.  After  her  decease,  he  married  a 
Miss  Talcot,  of  Hartford,  sister  of  the  Hon.  John  Talcot,  by 
whom  he  had  six  children.]:  He  died  April  20,  1718,  in  the 
71st  year  of  his  age;  exhibiting,  during  his  last  sickness,  a 
bright  example  of  christian  resignation  and  triumphant  faith.§ 

The  family  of  STODDARD  is  of  English  descent. 

Anthony  Stoddard,  Esquire,  the  maternal  great-grandfa- 
ther of  President  Edwards,  and  the  first  of  the  family  in  this 
country,  emigrated  from  the  west  of  England  to  Boston.  He 
had  five  wives ;  the  first  of  whom,  Mary  Downing,  the  sister  of 
Sir  George  Downing,  was  the  mother  of  the  Rev.  Solomon 

*  I  learned  those  particulars  at  East  Windsor,  in  1823,  from  two  parishioners 
of  his  son,  the  Rev.  Timothy  Edwards,  both  of  them  upwards  of  Dinoty  years 
of  B,ge. 

t  Trumbttirs  Hist,  of  Connecticut,  Vol.  I.  pp.  178, 197,  and  201. 
I  See  Appendix  A.  ^  See  Appendix  B. 
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Stoddard  of  Northampton.     His  other  children  were  Anthony^ 
Simeon,  Samson,  and  Israel. 

The  Rev.  Solomon  Stoddard,  his  eldest  child,  and  the  nui- 
iemal  grandfather  of  President  Edwards,  was  bom  in  1643, 
and  received  the  degree  of  A.  B.  at  Harvard  College  in  1662* 
Soon  after  his  licensure,  the  first  minister  of  Northampton,  the 
Rev.  Eleazer  Mather,  then  a  young  man,  died  j*  and  the  par- 
ish applied  to  one  of  the  ministers  of  Boston  to  designate  a 
successor.    He  advised  them  at  all  hazards  to  secure  Mr« 
Stoddard.     When  the  parish  committee  applied  to  him,  he 
had  already  taken  his  passage  for  London,  and  put  his  eflfects 
on  board  the  ship  with  the  expectation  of  sailing  the  next  day ; 
but,  through  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  gentleman  who  had 
recommended  him,  he  was  induced  to  relinquish  the  voyage 
and  go  to  Northampton.     He  began  to  preach  there  in  1669, 
^oon  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Mather,  and  on  the  4th  of  March, 
1670,  received  a  unanimous  call  from  the  church  and  people 
of  that  village  to  become  their  minister;  but  was  not  ordained 
until  September  11,  1672.     On  the  8th  of  March,  1670,  he 
married  Mrs.  Esther  Mather,  originally    Miss    Warham, 
the  youngest  child  of  Rev.  John  WARHAM,f  of  Windsor,  in 
Connecticut,  and  widow  of  his  predecessor,  who  had  left  three 
children.]:    Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stoddard  had  twelve  children  :  six 
sons  and  six  daughters.^    He  was  a  man  celebrated  through- 
out the  colonies  for  his  capacity,  his  knowledge  of  men,  nia 
influence  in  the  churches,  and  his  zeal  for  vital  religion ;  and 
will  long  be  remembered   for  his  valuable  writings,  which 
have  often  been  published  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlanticlj 
He  was  the  minister  of  Northampton  from  1672  until  his  death 
in  1729,  and  left  impressions  of  a  character  strongly  marked 
for  originality,  for  talents,  for  energy  and  for  piety,  on  the 
minds  of  its  inhabitants;  which  the  lapse  of  a  century  has 
scarcely  besun  to  diminish.     We  shall  have  frequent  occasion 
to  refer  to  him,  in  the  progress  of  this  memoir. 

The  Rev.  Timothy  Edwards,  ihe/ather  of  President  Ed- 
wards, was  born  at  Hartford,  May  14,  1669,  and  pursued  his 
studies  preparatory  to  his  admission  to  College,  under  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Glover  of  Springfield,ir  a  gentleman,  distinguished 
lor  his  classical  attainments.  In  1687,  he  entered  Harvard 
College,  at  that  time  the  only  seminary  in  the  colonies ;  and 
received  the  two  degrees  of  Bachelor  and  Master  of  Arts  on 
the  same  day,  July  4th,  1691,  one  in  the  morning  and  the 


*  Mr.  Mather  was  ordained  June  18,  1661,  and  died  July  24,  1669. 

-¥  See  Appendix  C.  X  See  Appendix  D.  {  See  Appendix  K. 

n  See  Appendix  F.  T  Records  of  East  Windsor. 
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Other  in  the  afternoon : — "  an  uncommon  mark  of  respect 
paid  to  his  extraordinary  proficiency  in  learning.^'*  After 
the  usual  course  of  theological  study,  at  that  time  longer  and 
more  thorough  than  it  was  during  the  latter  half  of  the  fol- 
lowing century,  he  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  of  the  gospel 
in  the  east  parish  of  Windsor  in  Connecticut,  in  May,  1694. 

Windsor  was  the  earliest  settlement  in  that  colony,  the  first 
house  having  been  erected  there  in  Oct.  1633.     The  original 
inhabitants  came  from  Devonshire,  Dorsetshire  and  Somerset- 
shire, in  England.     They  arrived  at  Boston  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1630;  and  planting  themselves  at  Dorchester  in 
Massachusetts,   were   there   formed   into    a    congregational 
church  on  the  20th  of  March ;  when  the  Rev,  John  Warham, 
previously  a  distinguished  clergyman  in  Exeter,  but  ejected 
as   a  non-conformist,   was   installed  their   pastor.     Finding 
theti)selves  straitened  for  room  at  that  place,  in  consequence 
of  the  great  number  of  emigrants  from  England,  the  church 
with  their  minister  left  Dorchester,  and  planted  themselves 
in  Windsor,  in  the  summer  of  1635.     This  town,  lying  imme- 
diately north  of  Hartford,  and  delightfully  situated  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Connecticut,  originally  comprehended  a  very  large 
tract  of  land  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  is  distinguished 
for  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  and  the  beauty  of  its  scenery.     The 
inhabitants  constituted  one  parish  until  the  year  1694 ;  when 
those  residing  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Connecticut, ''  finding 
it  inconvenient  to  cross  the  river,  and  being  grown  sufficient- 
ly numerous  to  support  public  worship  among  themselves, 
proceeded  to  build  a  church,  which  stood  near  to  the  present 
burying  ground,  and  invited  Mr.  Timothy  Edwards,  son  of 
Richard  Edwards,  Esquire,  of  Hartford,  to  be  their  minister."f 
Mr.  Edwards  was  married,  on  the  6th  day  of  November, 
1694,  to  Esther  Stoddard,  the  second  child  of  the  Rev.  So- 
lomon Stoddard,  who  was  bom  in  1672.     His  father,  imme- 
diately after  his  settlement,  purchased  for  him  a  farm  of  mo- 
derate extent,  and  built  him  a  house  which  was  regarded  at 
the  time  of  its  erection,  as  a  handsome  residence.     I  saw  it 
in  1803 ;  it  was  a  solid  substantial  house  of  moderate  dimen- 
sions, had  one  chimney  in  the  middle,  and  was  entered  like 
all  other  bouses  of  that  period,  by  stepping  over  the  sill.     In 
this  house  his  children  were  born,  and  he  and  Mrs.  Edwards 
resided  during  their  lives.     They  had  one  son  and  ten  daugh- 
ters, whose  names  follow  in  the  order  of  their  births — Esther, 
Elizabeth,  Anne,  Mary,  Jonathan,  Eunice,  Abigail,  Jerusha, 
Hannah,  Lucy  and  Martha.]; 
In  the  spring  of  171 1,  Mr.  Edwards  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Buck- 


"^Re  cordr  of  East  Windsor,    t  Records  of  East  Windsor.    X  See  Appendix  G. 
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ingham  of  Milford,  were  appointed  by  the  legislature  of  the 
colony,  the  chaplains  of  the  Connecticut  troops  in  a  military 
expedition,  designed  for  Canada.  He  left  Windsor  for  New- 
Haven  in  July.  A  fleet  consisting  of  twenty  men  of  war  and 
eighty  transports,  sailed  for  Canada  on  the  30th  of  that  month. 
Three  companies  under  the  command  of  Lieut.  Col.  Livings- 
ton, marched  from  New-Haven  for  Albany  on  the  9th  of  Au- 
gust, with  whom  went  Mr.  Edwards  and  Mr.  Buckingham. 
The  country  through  which  their  march  lay,  was  at  that  time 
chiefly  uncleared;  and  the  troops  were  obliged  two  nights  to 
lie  out  in  the  forest.  They  reached  Albany  on  the  15th,  and 
found  there,  including  their  own  regiment,  about  1100  whites 
and  120  Indians.  The  following  letter,  addressed  to  Mrs. 
Edwards  from  Albany,  not  only  details  the  state  of  the  expe- 
dition, but  unfolds  the  character  of  the  writer,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  femily. 

'^  To  Mrs.  Esther  Edwards,  on  the  east  side  of  Connecticut 

River,  in  Windsor. 

''Albany,  jJugust  17,  1711. 

"  My  dear  and  loving  wipe, 

"  The  last  Wednesday  we  came  to  this  place.  That  we 
might  not  travel  too  hard  for  the  footmen  of  our  troops,  (which 
consisted  but  of  half  the  regiment,  the  rest  not  marching  out 
of  New-Haven  when  we  did,)  we  spent  seven  days  in  the 
journey,  which  Col.  Livingston  judges  to  be  about  160  miles, 
and  I  am  apt  to  think  it  may  not  be  much  short  of  it.  I  lay 
with  our  troops  two  nights  in  the  woods.  I  took  cold  in  my 
journey,  and  have  something  of  a  cough,  and  am  otherwise 
not  much  amiss.  Notwithstanding  this,  I  am  able  to  travel, 
and  hope  I  ^hall  be  so  through  the  whole  journey.  Col.  Liv- 
ingston has  been  very  careful  of  me,  so  that  through  the  whole 
march,  both  as  to  diet  and  lodging,  I  fared  as  well  in  the  main 
as  himself.  The  rest  of  the  oflScers  and  the  troops  carry,  them- 
selves as  well  to  me  as  I  can  expect  or  desire. 

^'  Here  are  about  1100  white  men  (or  will  be,  at  least,  when 
the  rest  of  the  regiment  come  up,  whom  we  expect  to-night,) 
and  120  Indians,  beside  what  are  expected  of  the  Five  Na- 
tions, which  many  here  think  will  be  1600  or  1800  men,  but 
Col.  Schuyler  told  me  that  he  did  not  expect  more  than  1000. 
About  200  or  250  more  whites  are  expected ;  so  that  the  whole 
army  that  goes  to  Canada  is  like  to  be  about  2500  men  ;  to 
carry  whom  over  the  lake,  there  are  provided,  as  I  am  told 
here,  350  batteaux  and  40  or  50  bark  canoes.  The  Governor 
of  New-York  and  the  General  are  here.  The  general  is  in 
great  haste  to  have  the  forces  on  their  march ;  so  that  Col. 
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Schuyler's  regiment  was,  as  I  understand,  ordered  to  march 
out  of  town  yesterday;  but  as  I  slept  last  night,  and  still  anif 
on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  I  am  uncertain  whether  they  are 
yet  gone.  The  General  told  Col.  Livingston,  and  me  also  af- 
terwards, that  we  must  march  for  Wood  Creek  to-morrow, 
but  I  am  apt  to  think  we  shall  hardly  march  'till  Monday. 

"  Whether  I  shall  have  any  time  to  write  to  you  after  this 
I  know  not ;  but  however  that  may  be,  I  would  not  have  you 
discouraged  or  over  anxious  concerning  me,  for  I  am  not  so 
about  myself.  I  have  still  strong  hopes  of  seeing  thee  and 
our  dear  children  once  again.  I  cannot  but  hope  that  I  have 
had  the  gracious  presence  of  God  with  me  since  I  left  home, 
encouraging  and  strengthening  my  soul,  as  well  as  preserv- 
ing my  life.  I  have  been  much  cheered  and  refreshed  respect- 
ing this  great  undertaking,  in  which  I  verily  expect  to  proceed, 
and  that  I  shall,  before  many  weeks  are  at  an  end,  see  Cana* 
da;  but  I  trust  in  the  Lord  that  he  will  have  mercy  on  me, 
and  thee,  my  dear,  and  all  our  dear  children,  and  that  God 
has  more  work  for  me  to  do  in  the  place  where  I  have  dwelt 
for  many  years,  and  that  you  and  I  shall  ^et  live  together  on 
earth,  as  well  as  dwell  together  forever  m  heaven  with  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  all  his  saints ;  with  whom  to  be  is  best 
of  all. 

"  Remember  my  love  to  each  of  the  children,  to  Esther, 
Elizabeth,  Anne,  Mary,  Jonathan,  Eunice  and  Abigail.  The 
Lord  have  mercy  on  and  eternally  save  them  all,  with  our  dear 
little  Jerusha !  The  Lord  bind  up  their  souls  with  thine  and. 
mine  in  the  bundle  of  life.  Tell  the  children,  that  I  would 
have  them,  if  they  desire  to  see  their  father  again,  to  pray 
daily  for  me  in  secret ;  and  above  all  things  to  seek  the  grace 
and  favor  of  God  in  Christ,  and  that  while  they  are  young. ' 

"  I  would  have  you  very  careful  of  my  books  and  account 
of  rates.  I  sent  you  from  New-Haven  a  40^  bill  in  a  letter 
by  Lieut.  Willis,  and  since  that,  ordered  the  Treasurer  to. de- 
liver to  my  father  six  pounds  more  for  you.  You  may  call  for 
it  or  send  for  it  by  some  sure  hand. 

«  Though  for  a  while  we  must  be  absent  from  each  other, 
yet  I  desire  that  we  may  often  meet  at  the  throne  of  grace  in 
our  earnest  prayers  one  for  another,  and  have  great  hopes  that 
God  will  hear  and  answer  our  prayers.  The  God  of  grace  be 
with  you.  I  am  thy  loving  husband, 

Timothy  Edwards." 

On  Monday,  August  20th,  they  marched  for  Wood  Creek. 
At  Saratoga,  in  consequence  of  the  fatigues  and  exposure  of 
the  march,  Mr.  Edwards  was  taken  severely  ill.  On  the  4th 
of  September,  being  unable  to  proceed  with  the  army,  he  wat 
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conveyed  in  a  boat  to  Stillwater.  Thence  he  was  carried 
back  through  the  woods  to  Albany,  where  he  arrived  in  thre« 
days  in  a  state  of  extreme  danger.  On  the  10th  he  wrote  to 
Mrs.  Edwards  as  follows. 

"  To  Mrs.  Esther  Edwards  in  Windsor,  N.  England. 

'' Albany,  Sept.  lO/A,  1711. 

«  My  Dear, 

"  I  came  last  Tuesday  from  Saratoga  towards  Albany,  very 
ill,  in  order  to  return  home ;  having  been  ill  more  than  a 
month,  and  growing  at  last  so  weak  that  I  could  go  no  farther 
than  that  place,  which  is  near  fifty  miles  above  Albany.  I 
came  to  Albany  in  a  waggon,  lying  along  in  a  bed  prepared 
for  me,  last  Thursday  night.  Since  then  I  have  been  at  the 
house  of  Madam  Vandyke,  a  Dutch  gentlewoman,  where  I 
have  been  so  kindly  taken  care  of,  that  I  am  much  better, 
and  daily  gain  strength,  and  my  lost  appetite  is  somewhat  re* 
covered.     I  hope  to  be  able  to  ride  homeward  next  week. 

*'  Last  Friday  I  sent  Mr  Hezekiah  Mason  )o  N.  England,  to 
acquaint  my  father  and  my  friends  at  Windsor  how  it  is  with 
me,  and  to  desire  three  or  four  of  them  to  come  hither  and  to 
bring  an  easy  horse  with  them  for  me  to  ride  upon,  and  to 
come  provided  to  carry  home  my  effects,  and  to  bring  a  blank- 
et or  two  with  them  in  case  we  should  be  forced  to  sleep  in 
the  woods.  I  should  have  written  by  him,  but  was  too  ill  to 
do  it.  This  is  the  first  day  I  have  been  able  to  sit  up.  If  the 
neighbors  have  not  started  when  you  receive  this,  speak  to 
Mr.  Drake  that  they  set  out  as  soon  as  possible. 

**  I  rejoice  to  learn,  by  a  letter  from  my  father,  that  you 
were  all  well  on.  the  2d,  and  hope  in  the  mercy  of  God  to  see 
you  all  ere  long. 

"  Lieut.  Silvy,  sent  over  by  the  dueen  to  serve  in  this  ex- 
pedition, a  stout,  active  young  man,  who  came  sick  with  me 
in  another  waggon  from  the  camp  to  Albany,  died  this  even- 
ing just  by  my  lodgings.  We  came  together  from  the  camp 
cnck,  we  lay  together  in  one  room  by  the  way  sick,  we  lodged 
just  by  one  another  several  days  in  this  town  sick — but  he  is 
dead,  and  T  am  alive  and  recovering.  Blessed  be  God  for  his 
distinguishing  and  undeserved  fi^race  and  favor  to  me  !  Re- 
niemt^r  my  love  to  all  the  children.  Give  my  respects  to 
Mr.  Colton,  who,  I  understand,  stays  with  you.  I  wish  you 
to  provide  something  for  my  cough,  which  is  the  worst  I  ever 
had  in  my  life  Remember  my  love  to  sister  Staughton  and 
my  duty  to  my  father  and  mother,  if  you  have  opportunity. 
'^  I  am  your  very  affectionately  loving  husband, 

Timothy  Edwards," 
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Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  season  and  to  numerous  disap- 
pointments, the  expedition  was  soon  after  relinquished ;  and 
in  the  course  of  the  month  Mr.  Edwards  returned  home. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwards  lived  together  in  the  married  state 
upwards  of  sixty-three  years.  Mr.  Edwards  was  about  five 
feet  ten  inches  in  height;  of  a  fair  complexion;  of  a  strong, 
robust  frame ;  full,  but  not  corpulent.  He  was  a  man  of  po- 
lished manners,  particularly  attentive  to  his  dress,  and  to  pro- 
priety of  exterior :  never  appearing  in  public  but  in  the  full 
dress  of  a  clergyman. 

The  management  not  only  of  his  domestic  concerns,  but  of 
his  property  generally,  was  entrusted  to  the  care  of  Mrs.  Ed- 
wards, who  discharged  the  duties  of  a  wife  and  a  mother  with 
singular  fidelity  and  success.  In  strength  of  character  she 
resembled  her  father ;  and  like  him  she  left  behind  her,  in 
the  place  where  she  resided  for  seventy-six  years,  that  ''good 
name,  which  is  better  than  precious  ointment."  On  a  visit 
to  East  Windsor,  in  the  summer  of  1823, 1  found  a  considera- 
ble number  of  persons  advanced  in  years,  who  had  been  well 
acquainted  with  Mrs.  Edwards,  and  two  upwards  of  ninety, 
who  had  been  pupils  of  her  husband.  From  them  I  learned 
that  she  received  a  superior  education  in  Boston,  was  tall, 
dignified  and  commanding  in  her  appearance,  aifiable  and 
gentle  in  her  manners,  and  was  regarded  as  surpassing  her 
husband  in  native  vigor  of  understanding.  They  all  united 
in  speaking  of  her  as  possessed  of  remarkable  judgment  and 
prudence,  of  an  exact  sense  of  propriety,  of  extensive  infor- 
mation, of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  scriptures  and  of  the- 
ology, and  of  singular  conscientiousness,  piety  and  excellence 
of  character.  By  her  careful  attention  to  all  his  domestic 
concerns,  her  husband  was  left  at  full  liberty  to  devote  him- 
self to  the  proper  duties  of  his  profession.  Like  many  of  the 
clergy  of  that  early  period  in  New-England,  he  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  Hebrew  literature,  and  was  regarded  as  a  man 
of  more  than  usual  learning ;  but  was  particularly  distinguish- 
ed foi  his  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  clas- 
sics. In  addition  to  his  other  duties,  he  annually  prepared  a 
number  of  pupils  for  college ;  there  being  at  that  time  no 
academies  or  public  schools  endowed  for  this  purpose.  One 
of  my  aged  informants,  who  pursued  his  preparatory  studies 
under  him,  told  me,  that  on  his  admission  to  college,  when  the 
officers  had  learned  with  whom  he  had  studied,  they  remark- 
ed to  him,  that  there  was  no  need  of  examining  Mr.  Edwards' 
scholars. 

He  was,  for  that  period,  unusually  liberal  and  enlightened, 
with  regard  to  the  education  of  his  children — preparingnot 
only  his  son,  but  each  of  his  daughters  also,  for  college.     In 
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a  letter,  bearing  date  Aug.  3,  1711,  while  absent  on  the  ex.- 
pedition  to  Canada,  be  wishes  that  Jonathan  and  the  girls  may 
continue  to  prosecute  the  study  of  Latin  ;  and  in  another  of 
Aug.  7,  that  he  may  continue  to  recite  his  Latin  to  his  elder 
sisters.  When  his  daughters  were  of  the  proper  age^  he  sent 
them  to  Boston  to  finish  their  education.  Both  he  and  Mrs. 
Edwards  were  exemplary  in  their  care  of  their  religious  instruc- 
tion ;  and,  as  the  reward  of  their  parental  fidelity,  were  per- 
mitted to  see  the  fruits  of  piety  in  them  all  during  their  youth. 

He  always  preached  extemporaneously,  and,  until  he  was 
upwards  of  seventy,  without  noting  down  the  heads  of  his  dis- 
course. After  that  time,  he  commonly  wrote  the  divisions  on 
small  slips  of  paper ;  which,  as  they  occasionally  appeared 
beyond  the  leaves  of  the  Bible,  that  he  held  in  his  hand,  his 
parishioners  called,  ''  Mr.  Edwards'  thumb  papers."  Apolo- 
sizing  for  this  one  day  to  one  of  his  pupils,  he  remarked  to 
him,  that  he  found  his  memory  beginning  to  fail,  but  that  he 
thought  his  judgment  as  sound  as  ever ;  and  this  was  likewise 
the  opinion  of  his  people  till  near  the  close  of  his  life.  He  is 
not  known  to  have  written  out  but  a  single  sermon ;  which 
was  preached  at  the  General  Election,  in  1732,  and  was  pub- 
lished. It  is  a  solemn  and  faithful  application  of  the  doctrine 
of  a  general  judgment  to  his  hearers,  particularly  as  legisla- 
tors and  magistrates.  As  he  lived  till  within  a  few  months 
of  his  son's  decease,  the  latter  often  visited  his  father  and 
preached  in  his  desk.  It  was  the  customary  remark  of 
the  people,  that  ''  although  Mr.  Edwards  was  perhaps  the 
more  learned  man,  and  more  animated  in  his  manner,  yet  Mr. 
Jonathan  was  the  deeper  preacher." 

His  influence  over  his  congregation  was  commanding,  and 
was  steadily  exerted  on  the  side  of  truth  and  righteousness. 
When  he  knew  of  any  division  among  them,  he  went  imme- 
diately to  see  that  the  parties  were  reconciled ;  and  when  he 
heard  of  any  improper  conduct  on  the  part  of  any  individuals, 
it  was  his  tiniform  custom  to  go  and  reprove  them.  Under 
his  preaching,  the  gospel  was  attended  with  a  regular,  uni- 
form eflicacy,  and  in  frequent  instances,  with  revivals  of  reli- 
gion ;  yet  no  record  is  preserved  of  the  actual  admissions  to 
the  church.  From  some  of  the  family  letters,  I  find  inciden- 
tal mention  of  a  revival  of  religion,  as  existing  in  1715  and 
1716 ;  during  which  Mrs.  Edwards,  and  two  of  her  daughters, 
made  a  profession  of  their  christian  faith ;  and  several  others 
of  the  family  are  spoken  of,  as  "  travelling  towards  Zion  with 
their  faces  thitherward."  His  son  observes,  in  1737,  that  he 
had  known  of  no  parish  in  the  west  of  New-England,  except 
Northampton,  which  had  as  often  been  favoured  with  revivals 
ef  religion,  as  that  of  his  father. 

Vol.  I.  3 
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During  the  whole  of  his  ministry,  he  was  regarded  by  his 
people  with  great  respect  and  aflfection  :  no  symptoms  of  dis- 
satisfaction having  been  manifested  by  them  for  sixty-three 
years.  In  the  summer  of  1752,  on  account  of  his  increasing 
infirmities  he  proposed  to  them  the  settlement  of  a  colleague  ; 
and  they  actually  settled  one,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Perry,  June 
nth,  1755;  but  continued  his  salary  until  his  death,  which 
took  place  Jan.  27,  1758,  when  he  was  eighty-nine  years  of 
age. 

Mrs.  Edwards  survived  him  twelve  years  :  her  fourth  daugh- 
ter, Mary,  residing  with  her  and  watching  over  the  infirmities 
of  age.  From  a  lady  in  East  Windsor  far  advanced  in  life,  I 
learned  the  following  facts.  Mrs.  Edwards  Was  always  fond 
of  books,  and  discovered  a  very  extensive  acquaintance  with 
them  in  her  conversation;  particularly  with  the  best  theolo- 
gical writers.  After  the  death  of  her  husband,  her  family  be- 
ing small,  a  large  portion  of  her  time  was  devoted  to  reading* 
A  table  always  stood  in  the  middle  of  her  parlor,  on  which  lay 
a  large  quarto  bible,  and  treatises  on  doctrinal  and  experi- 
mental religion.  In  the  afternoon,  at  a  stated  hour,  such  of 
the  ladies  of  the  neighbourhood,  as  found  it  convenient,  went 
customarily  to  her  house,  accompanied  not  unfrequently  by 
their  children.  Her  daughter  regularly  read  a  chapter  of  the 
Bible,  and  then  a  passage  from  some  rehgious  author;  but 
was  often  stopped  by  the  comments  and  remarks  of  her  moth- 
er, who  always  closed  the  interview  with  prayer.  On  these 
occasions,  it  was  a  favorite  point  with  the  neighbouring  fe- 
males, even  with  those  who  were  young,  to  be  present ;  all 
of  them  regularly  attending  when  they  were  able,  and  many 
of  them,  among  whom  was  my  informant,  dating  their  first 
permanent  attention  to  religion  from  the  impressions  here 
made.  In  this  way  she  was  regarded  with  a  respect  border- 
ing on  veneration,  and  was  often  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Perry,  as 
one  of  his  most  efficient  auxiliaries.  She  died  Jan;  19,  1770, 
*n  the  99th  year  of  her  age,  retaining  her  mental  faculties  un- 
til^  the  close  of  her  life.  Her  daughter  Mary,  "  spent  many 
years  of  her  early  life  at  Northampton  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stod« 
dard ;  and  returning  thence  to  her  father's  house,  she  was  the 
nurse  and  attendant,  and  I  may  almost  say,  support  of  her 
aged  parents.  She  was  a  woman  of  most  amiable  disposi- 
tion, fine  understanding,  and  uncommon  attainments,  had 
read  much  and  appeared  to  have  made  the  best  improvement 
of  the  knowledge  that  she  obtained."*  She  survived  her 
mother,  six  years. 


*  From  tJic  letter  of  an  ozcellent  lady  in  Middlotown,  in  whoso  family  she 
resided  several  yearn. 


CHAPTER  II. 
Bis  Birth  and  Education. — Earliest  Productions  of  his  Pen. 

Jonathan  Edwards,  the  subject  of  the  present  memoir^ 
was  the  fifth  child  of  Timothy  and  Esther  Edwards.  He  was 
bom  in  the  east  parish  of  Windsor,  now  East-Windsor,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Connecticut,  on  the  5th  day  of  October,  1703. 

Owing  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  culture  of  his  parents^ 
his  education  may  be  regarded  as  having  been  begun  in  in^ 
&ncy,  and  as  having  been,  in  all  respects,  of  the  best  and 
happiest  character.  The  government  of  their  family,  at 
once  strict  and  affectionate,  formed  him  to  early  habits  of 
obedience  and  sobriety,  and  saved  him  from  those  ^^evil 
communications,"  which  too  often  lead  to  follies  and  excesses 
in  childhood  and  youth.  The  refinement  of  manners  and  of 
character,  which  he  witnessed  in  them  and  in  their  friends,  pre- 
pared his  own  mind  from  bis  earliest  years,  to  withdraw  firom 
every  thing  low  and  grovelling,  and  to  find  a  high  enjoyment 
in  all  the  varieties  of  intellectual  and  moral  beauty.  Their 
own  minds,  enlightened  by  knowledge,  taught  his  from  the 
first,  to  open  and  expand  by  an  acquaintance  with  all  the  ob- 
jects of  contemplation  within  its  reach.  Their  faithful  reli- 
gious instructions  rendered  him,  when  a  child,  familiarly  con- 
versant with  God  and  with  Christ,  with  his  own  character  and 
duties,  with  the  way  of  salvation  and  with  the  nature  of  that 
eternal  life,  which,  begun  on  earth,  is  perfected  in  heaven. 
In  their  example  of  consistent  and  devoted  piety,  he  saw  them 
walking  daily  before  him,  in  the  only  path  which  conducts  to 
that  world  of  life.  While  their  prayers,  commencing  with  his 
existence,  and  offered  up  with  deep  humility  and  prevailing 
fiiith,  secured  for  him,  at  an  early  period  of  life,  the  peculiar 
blessing  of  God. 

In  the  progress  of  childhood,  in  consequence  of  the  faith- 
ful instructions  and  prayers  of  his  parents,  he  was  in  several 
instances  the  subject  of  strong  religious  impressions.  This 
was  particularly  true,  some  years  before  he  went  to  college, 
during  a  powerful  revival  of  religion  in  his  father's  congre- 
gation. He,  and  two  other  lads  of  his  own  age,  who  had  the 
same  feelings  with  himself,  erected  a  booth,  in  a  very  retired 
spot  in  a  swamp,  for  an  oratory,  and  resorted  to  it  regularly  for 
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social  prayer.  This  continued  for  a  long  period  ;  but  the  iin- 
pressions  ultimately  disappeared,  and  in  his  own  view,  were 
followed  by  no  permanent  eflfects  of  a  salutary  nature.* 

He  commenced  the  study  of  the  Latin,  when  six  years  of 
age,  under  the  care  of  his  father,  and  occasionally  that  of  his 
elder  sisters.  No  account  is  preserved  of  his  progress  in  his 
studies,  at  that  early  period,  but  his  high  standing  as  a  scho^ 
lar,  on  his  admission  to  college  as  well  as  afterwards,  and  his 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew,  prove 
at  once,  his  own  diligence  as  a  student  at  this  time,  and  the 
accuracy  and  fidelity  of  his  parent's  instructions. 

From  the  manuscripts  which  have  fallen  into  my  hands,  I 
conclude  that  his  father's  family  were  fond  of  the  use  of  the 
pen,  and  that  he  and  his  sisters  were  very  early  encouraged  by 
their  parents  to  make  attempts,  not  only  in  letter  writing,  but 
in  other  species  of  composition.  This  course,  though  rarely 
pursued  with  children,  is  eminently  advantageous;  and  in  the 
case  before  us,  was  obviously  followed  by  the  best  resultsw 
While  it  increased  the  mutual  affection  of  the  brother  and 
the  sisters,  it  also  served  to  strengthen  their  minds,  and  to 
impart  exactness  both  of  thought  and  expression.  The 
earliest  effort  of  his  pen,  which  I  have  met  with,  appears 
to  have  been  written  on  the  following  occasion.  Some  one 
in  the  vicinity,  probably  an  older  boy  than  himself,  had  ad- 
vanced the  opinion,  either  in  writing  or  in  conversation,  thai 
the  soul  was  material,  and  remained  with  the  body  tUl  the 
resurrection;  and  had  endeavored  to  convince  him  of  its  cor- 
rectness. Struck  with  the  absurdity  of  the  notion,  he  sat 
down  and  wrote  the  following  reply ;  which,  as  a  specimen 
both  of  wit  and  reasoning  in  a  child,  may  fairly  claim  to  be 
preserved.  It  is  without  date,  and  without  pointing,  or  any 
division  into  sentences ;  and  has  every  appearance  of  having 
been  written  by  a  boy  just  afler  he  had  learned  to  write.f 

^'  I  am  informed  that  you  have  advanced  a  notion,  that  the 
soul  is  material,  and  attends  the  body  till  the  resurrection ; 
as  I  am  a  professed  lover  of  novelty,  you  must  imagine  I  am 
very  much  entertained  by  this  discovery ;  (which  however  old 
in  some  parts  of  the  world,  is  new  to  us ;)  but  suffer  my  curi- 
osity a  little  further.  I  would  know  the  manner  of  the  king^ 
dom,  before  I  swear  allegiance.  1st.  I  would  know  whether 
this  material  soul  keeps  with  [tlie  body]  in  the  coffin ;  and,  if 
so,  whether  it  might  not  be  convenient  to  build  a  repository 

^  His  own  account  of  this  sabject  will  be  found  on  a  subsequent  page. 

t  From  the  hand,  the  spelling,  and  the  want  of  separation  into  sentences,.! 
cannot  doubt  that  it  was  written  at  least  one  year  and  probably  two,  Qarlicr 
than  the  letter  which,  follows. 
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for  it ;  in  order  to  which,  I  would  know  what  shape  it  is  of, 
whether  round,  triangular  or  four  square  ;  or  whether  it  is 
a  number  of  long  fine  strings  reaching  from  the  head  to  the 
foot^  and  whether  it  does  not  live  a  very  discontented  life.  I 
am  afraid  when  the  coflfin  gives  way,  the  earth  will  fall  in  and 
crush  it ;  but  if  it  should  choose  to  live  above  ground,  and 
hover  about  the  grave,  how  bi^  it  is ; — whether  it  covers  all 
the  body,  or  is  assigned  to  the  head,  or  breaist,  or  how.  If  it 
covers  all  the  body,  what  it  does  when  another  body  is  laid 
upon  it :  whether  the  first  gives  way ;  and,  if  so,  where  is  the 
place  of  retreat.  But  suppose  that  souls  are  nc»t  so  big  but 
that  ten  or  a  dozen  of  them  may  he  about  one  body  ;  whether 
they  will  not  quarrel  for  the  highest  place  ;  and,  as  I  insist 
much  upon  my  honor  and  propeity,  I  would  know  whether  I 
must  quit  my  dear  head,  if  a  superior  soul  comes  in  the  way; 
but  above  all  I  um  concerned  to  know  what  they  do,  where  a 
burying  place  has  been  filled  twenty,  thirty,  or  an  hundred 
times.  If  they  are  a  top  of  one  another,  the  uppermost  will 
be  so  far  off,  that  it  can  take  no  care  of  the  body.  I  strongly 
suspect  they  must  march  off  every  time  there  comes  a  new 
set.  I  hope  there  is  some  other  place  provided  for  them  but 
dost.  The  undergoing  so  much  hardship,  and  being  depriv- 
ed of  the  body  at  last  will  make  them  ill  tem|>ered.  I  leave 
it  with  your  physical  genius  to  deteimine,  whether  some  me*- 
dicinal  applications  might  not  be  proper  in  such  c%Bes,  and 
subscribe  your  proselyte,  when  I  can  have  solutioif  of  these 
matters." 

The  following  letter  to  one  of  his  sisters,  written  at  twelve 
years  of  age  is  the  earliest  dated  effort  of  his  pen  which  I  have 
discovered. 

•*  To  Miss  Mary  Edwards,  at  Hadley, 

"  Windsor,  May  10,  1716. 

^'  Dear  Sister, 

"Through  the  wonderful  goodness  and  mercy  of  God,  there 
has  been  in  this  place  a  very  remarkable  outpouring  of  the 
Spirit  of  God.  It  still  continues,  but  I  think  I  have  reason  to 
think  is  in  some  measure  diminished ;  yet  T  hope  not  much. 
Three  have  joined  the  church  since  you  last  heard,  five  now 
stand  propounded  for  admission ;  and  I  think  above  thirty 
persons  come  commonly  a  Mondays  to  converse  with  father 
about  the  condition  of  their  souls.  It  is  a  time  of  general 
health  here.  Abigail,  Hannah  and  Lucy  have  had  the  chick- 
en pox,  and  are  recovered.  Jerusha  is  almost  well.  Except 
her,  the  whole  family  is  well. 

"  Sister,  I  am  glad  to  hear  of  your  welfare  so  often  as  I  do. 
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1 49hould  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  by  letter,  and  therein  how 
it  is  with  you  as  to  your  crookedness. 

"  Your  loving  brother, 

"Jonathan  E." 

He  was  educated,  until  he  entered  college,  at  home,  and 
under  his  father's  personal  instruction;  while  his  older  sisters 
were  daily  pursuing  their  respective  branches  of  study  in  his 
immediate  presence.  Their  father,  having  been  distinguish- 
ed as  a  scholar,  was  able  to  give  them,  and  as  we  have  seen, 
actually  gave  them,  a  superior  education.  In  all  their  vari- 
ous pursuits,  the  mind  of  their  brother,  as  it  opened,  would 
of  course  be  more  and  more  interested;  and- thus  at  lens^h 
he  would  easily  and  insensibly  acquire  a  mass  of  information 
far  beyond  his  years.  The  course  of  his  education  may  in  this 
way  have  been  less  systematic,  indeed,  and  less  conformed  to 
rule,  than  that  ordinarily  given  in  the  school.  At  the  same 
time  it  was  more  safe ;  forming  him  to  softer  manners,  gent- 
ler feelings  and  purer  affections.  In  his  circumstances,  also, 
it  was  obviously  more  comprehensive  and  universal ;  and, 
while  it  brought  him  acquainted  with  many  things  which  are 
not  usually  communicated  until  a  later  period,  it  also  served 
to  unfold  the  original  traits  of  his  mind,  and  to  give  it  that 
expansion,  which  is  the  result  of  information  alone. 

One  characteristic,  of  which  he  has  not  generally  been 
suspecteS.  but  which  he  possessed  in  an  unusual  degree,  was 
a  fondness,  minutely  and  critically  to  investigate  the  works 
of  nature.  This  propensity  was  not  only  discovered  in  youth 
and  manhood,  but  was  fully  developed  in  childhood,  and  at 
that  early  period  was  encouraged  and  cherished  by  the  foster- 
ing hand  of  parental  care.  This  will  be  obvious  from  the  two 
subsequent  productions  of  his  pen,  which  were  written  on  the 
following  occasion.  His  father  had  some  correspondent  of 
distinction,  to  whom  in  the  course  of  his  letters,  he  had  given 
an  account,  of  an  interesting  natural  curiosity.  This  gentle- 
man, who  probably  resided  in  England,*  in  the  postscript  of 
his  reply  expressed  a  desire,  that  he  would  favor  him  with  any 
other  information  that  he  might  possess  of  a  similar  kind.  The 
son  had  not  long  before  been  busily  engaged  in  observing, 
with  deep  interest  and  with  a  philosophic  eye,  the  wonder- 
ful movements  and  singular  skill  of  that  species  of  Spider 
which  inhabits  the  forest ;  and  having  written  down  his  own 


''*  No  trace  of  the  name  or  residence  of  the  correspondent  is  preserved  in  the 
papers ;  but  from  the  care  taken  by  the  son  to  inform  hiui  that  the  sea  lay  on 
the  east  of  New-England,  he  probably  did  not  reside  in  this,  but  in  the  mother 
country. 
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observations,  had  doubtless  read  them  in  the  bearing  of  the 
family.  The  father,  gratified  with  this  discovery  of  his  son's 
talents  and  power  of  observation,  and  pleased  with  this  early 
effort  of  his  pen,  encouraged  him  to  turn  it  into  the  form  of  a 
letter,  and  to  send  it  to  his  correspondent,  in  his  own  name, 
with  an  apology  of  his  own.  The  apology  and  the  account, 
which  are  copied  from  his  own  rough  draught  of  both,  in  his 
earliest  hand,  after  he  had  corrected  the  language  of  each 
with  very  great  care,  are  contained  in  the  two  following  let- 
ters: both  of  which,  as  left  in  the  rough  draught,  are  without 
the  date,  and  the  name  of  the  correspondent,  ^d  the  latter, 
though  in  tlie  form  of  a  letter,  has  not  the  customary  form  of 
conclusion. 

^*  May  it  pUoM  your  Honour^ 

"  In  the  postscript  of  your  letter  to  my  father,  you  manifest 
a  willingness  to  receive  any  thing  else  that  he  has  observed 
worthy  of  remark,  respecting  the  wonders  of  nature.  What 
there  is  an  account  of  in  the  following  lines,  is  by  him  thought 
to  be  such.  He  has  laid  it  upon  me  to  write  the  account,  I 
havins  had  advantage  to  make  more  full  observations  than 
himself.  Forgive  me  that  I  do  not  conceal  my  name,  and 
communicate  this  to  you  through  a  mediator.  I  do  not  state 
it  as  an  hypothesis,  but  as  a  plain  fact,  which  my  own  eyes 
have  witnessed,  and  which  every  one's  senses  may  make  him 
as  certain  of  as  of  any  thing  else.  Although  these  things  ap- 
pear to  me  thus  certain,  still  I  submit  the  whole  to  your  bet- 
ter judgment  and  deeper  insight.  And  I  humbly  beg  to  be 
pardoned  for  running  the  venture,  though  an  utter  stranger, 
of  troubling  you  with  so  prolix  an  account  of  that,  which  I 
am  altogether  uncertain,  whether  you  will  esteem  worthy  of 
the  time  and  pains  of  reading.  If  you  think  the  observations 
childish,  and  beside  the  rules  of  decorum, — with  greatness  and 
goodness  overlook  it  in  a  child.  Pardon  me,  if  I  thought  it 
might  at  least  give  you  occasion  to  make  better  observations, 
sach  as  should  be  worthy  of  communicating  to  the  learned 
world,  respecting  these  wondrous  animals,  from  whose  glisten- 
ing web  so  much  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator  shines. 

« I  am,  Sir, 

"  Your  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

"Jonathan  Edwards." 


May  it  phase  your  Honour^ 

There  are  some  things  that  I  have  happily  seen  of  the 
wondrous  way  of  the  working  of  the  spider.  Although  every 
thing  belonging  to  this  insect  is  admirable,  there  are  some 
phenomena  relating  to  them  more  particularly  wonderful. 
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Every  body  that  is  used  to  the  country,  knows  their  marching 
rn  the  air  from  one  tree  to  another,  sometimes  at  the  distance 
of  five  or  six  rods.  Nor  can  one  go  out  in  a  dewy  morning, 
at  the  latter  end  of  August  and  the  beginning  of  September, 
but  he  ^hall  see  multitudes  of  webs,  made  visible  by  the  dew 
that  hangs  on  them,  reaching  from  one  tree,  branch  and  shrub, 
to  another :  which  webs  are  commonly  thought  to  be  made 
in  the  night,  because  they  appear  only  in  the  morning  ; 
wheieas  none  of  them  are  made  in  the  night,  for  these  spiders 
never  come  out  in  the  night  when  it  is  dark,  as  the  dew  is 
then  falling.  But  these  webs  may  be  seen  well  enough  in 
the  day  time  by  an  observing  eye,  by  their  reflection  in  the 
sun>beams.  Especially  late  in  the  afternoon,  may  these  webs, 
that  are  between  the  eye  and  that  part  of  the  horizon  that  is 
undf^r  the  sun,  be  seen  very  plainly,  being  advantageously  po* 
sited  to  reflect  the  rays.  And  the  spiders  themselves  may  be 
very  often  seen  travelling  in  the  air.  from  one  stage  to  anoth- 
er amongst  the  trees,  in  a  very  unaccountable  manner.  But 
I  have  often  seen  that,  which  is  much  more  astonishing.  In 
very  calm  and  serene  days  in  the  forementioned  time  of  year, 
standing  at  some  distance  behind  the  end  of  an  house  or  some 
other  opake  body,  so  as  just  to  hide  the  disk  of  the  sun  and 
keep  oft'  his  dazzling  rays,  and  looking  along  close  by  the  side 
of  it,  I  have  seen  a  vast  multitude  of  little  shining  webs,  and 
glistening  strings,  brightly  reflecting  the  sunbeams,  and  some 
of  them  of  great  length,  and  of  such  a  height,  that  one  would 
think  they  were  tacked  to  the  vault  of  the  heavens,  and  would 
be  burnt  like  tow  in  the  sun,  and  make  a  very  beautiful,  pleas- 
ing, as  well  as  surprising  appearance.  It  is  wonderful  at 
what  a  distance,  these  webs  may  plainly  be  seen.  Some  that 
arc  at  a  great  distance  appear  (it  cannot  be  less  than)  several 
thousand  times  as  big  as  they  ought.  I  believe  they  appear 
under  as  great  an  angle,  as  a  body  of  a  foot  diameter  ought 
to  do  at  such  a  distance ;  so  greatly  doth  brightness  increase 
the  apparent  bigness  of  bodies  at  a  distance,  as  is  observed  of 
the  fixed  stars. 

"  But  that  which  is  most  astonishing,  is,  that  very  often  ap- 
pears at  the  end  of  these  webs,  spiders  sailing  in  the  air  with 
them  ;  which  I  have  often  beheld  with  wonderment  and  plea- 
sure, and  showed  to  others.  And  since  I  have  seen  these 
things,  I  have  been  very  conversant  with  spiders ;  resolving 
if  possible,  to  find  out  the  mysteries  of  these  their  astonishing 
works.  And  I  have  been  so  happy  as  very  frequently  to  see 
their  manner  of  working;  that  when  a  spider  would  go  from 
one  tree  to  another,  or  would  fly  in  the  air,  he  first  lets  him- 
self down  a  little  way  from  the  twig  he  stands  on  by  a  web,  as 
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ia  Fig.  1 ;  and  then,  laying  hold  of  it 
by  his  fore  feet,  and  bearing  himself 
by  that,  puts  out  a  web,  as  in  Fig.  2, 
which  is  drawn  out  of  his  tail  with 
infinite  ease,  in  the  gently  moving 
air,  to  what  length  the  spider  pleases; 
and  if  the  farther  end  happens  to 
catch  by  a  shrub  or  the  branch  of  a 
tree,  the  spider  immediately  feels  it, 
and  fixes  the  hither  end  of  it  to  the 
web  by  which  he  let  himself  down,  £ 
and  goes  over  by  that  web  which  he 
put  out  of  his  tail  as  in  Fig.  3.  And 
this,  my  eyes  have  innumerable  times 
made  me  sure  of. 

^*  Now,  Sir,  it  is  certain  that  these  webs,  when  they  first  pro- 
ceed from  the  spider,  are  so  rare  a  substance,  that  they  are 
lighter  than  the  air,  because  they  will  ascend  in  it,  as  they 
will  immediately  in  a  calm  air,  and  never  descend  except  dri- 
ven by  a  wind ;  wherefore  'tis  certain.  And  'tis  as  certain, 
that  what  swims  and  ascends  in  the  air  is  lighter  than  the  air, 
as  that  what  ascends  and  swims  in  water  is  lighter  than  water* 
8o  that  if  we  should  suppose  any  such  time,  wherein  the  aijr 
is  perfectly  calm,  this  web  is  so  easily  drawn  out  of  the  spi- 
der's tail,  that  if  the  end  of  it  be  once  out,  barely  the  levity 
of  it  is  sufficient  to  draw  it  out  to  any  length ;  wherefore  if  it 
don't  happen  that  the  end  of  this  web,  b  c,  catches  by  a  tree 
or  some  other  body,  'till  there  is  so  long  a  web  drawn  out,  that 
its  levity  shall  be  so  great  as  more  than  to  counterbalance  the 
j^vity  of  the  spider,  or  so  that  the  web  and  the  spider^  taken 
together,  shall  be  lighter  than  such  a  quantity  of  air  as  takes 
up  equal  space,  then  according  to  the  universally  acknow- 
ledgCKl  laws  of  nature,  the  web  and  the  spider  together  will 
ascend,  and  not  descend,  in  the  air :  as  when  a  man  is  at  the 
bottom  of  the  water,  if  he  has  hold  of  a  piece  of  timber  so 
great,  that  the  wood's  tendency  upwards  is  greater  than  the 
man's  tendency  downwards,  he  together  with  the  wood  will 
aacend  to  the  surface  of  the  water.  And  therefore,  when  the 
spider  perceives  that  the  web  6  0  is  long  enough  to  bear  him 
ap  by  its  ascending  force,  he  lets  go  his  hold  of  the  web  a  bf 
Fig  3,  and  ascends  in  the  air  with  the  web  b  c.  If  there  be 
not  web  more  than  enough,  just  to  counterbalonce  the  gravity 
of  the  spider,  the  spider  together  with  the  web  will  hang  in 
equilibrio,  neither  ascending  nor  descending,  otherwise  than 
as  the  air  moves.  But  if  there  is  so  much  web,  that  its  greater 
levity  shall  more  than  equal  the  greater  density  of  the  spider, 
they  will  ascend  till  the  air  is  so  thin,  that  the  spider  and  web 
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together  are  just  of  an  equal  weight  with  so  much  air.  And 
in  this  way,  Sir,  I  have  multitudes  of  times  seen  spiders  OKiunt 
away  into  the  air,  from  a  stick  in  my  hands,  with  a  vast  train 
of  this  silver  web  before  them ;  for,  if  the  spider  be  disturbed 
upon  the  stick  by  shaking  of  it,  he  will  presently  in  this  man- 
ner leave  it.  And  their  way  of  working  may  very  distinctly 
be  seen,  if  they  are  held  up  in  the  sun,  or  against  a  dark  door, 
or  any  fhing  that  is  black. 

"  Now,  Sir,  the  only  remaining  difficulty  is,  how  they  first  put 
out  the  end  of  the  web  b  c.  Fig.  3,  out  of  their  tails.  If  once 
the  web  is  out,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  the  levity  of  it,  to- 
gether with  the  motion  of  the  air,  may  draw  it  out  to  a  great 
length.  But  how  should  they  first  let  out  of  their  tails,  tiie 
end  of  so  fine  and  even  a  string ;  seeing  that  the  web,  while  it 
is  in  the  spider,  is  a  certain  cloudy  liquor,  with  which  that 
great  bottle  tail  of.  theirs  is  filled ;  which  immediately,  upon 
its  being  exposed  to  the  air,  turns  to  a  dry  substance,  and  ex- 
ceedingly rarifics  and  extends  itself.  Now  if  it  be  a  liquor, 
it  is  hard  to  conceive  how  thev  should  let  out  a  fine  even 
thread,  without  expelling  a  little  drop  at  the  end  of  it;  but 
none  such  can  be  discerned.  But  there  is  no  need  of  this ; 
for  it  is  only  separating  that  part  of  the  web  b  c,  Fig.2,  from 
a  b,  and  the  end  of  the  web  is  already  out.  Indeed,  Sir,  I 
never  could  distinctly  see  them  do  this :  so  small  a  piece  of 
web  being  imperceptibie  among  the  spider's  legs.  But  I  can- 
not doubt  but  that  it  is  so,  because  there  is  a  necessity  that 
they  should  some  way  or  other  separate  the  web  a  6,  Fig.  3, 
from  their  tails,  before  they  can  let  out  the  web  b  c.  And 
then  I  know  they  do  have  ways  of  dividing  their  webs  by  bit- 
ing them  oflT,  or  in  some  other  way.  Otherwise  they  could 
not  separate  themselves  from  the  web  a  b,  Fig.  3. 

"And  this.  Sir,  is  the  way  of  spiders  going  from  one  tree  to 
another,  at  a  great  distance ;  and  this  is  the  wayof  their  flying 
in  the  air.  And,  although  I  say  I  am  certain  of  it,  I  don't  de- 
sire that  the  truth  of  it  should  be  received  upon  my  word ; 
though  I  could  bring  others  to  testify  to  it,  to  whom  I  have 
shown  it,  and  who  have  looked  on,  with  admiration,  to  see 
their  manner  of  working.  But  every  one's  eyes,  that  will  take 
the  pains  to  observe,  will  make  them  as  sure  of  it.  Only 
those,  that  would  make  experiment,  must  take  notice  that 
it  is  not  every  sort  of  spider  that  is  a  flying  spider,  fi>r  those 
spiders  that  keep  in  houses  are  a  quite  different  sort,  as  also 
those  that  keep  in  the  ground,  and  those  that  keep  in  swamps, 
in  hollow  trees,  and  rotten  logs ;  but  those  spiders,  that  keep 
on  branches  of  trees  and  shrubs,  are  the  flying  spiders.  They 
delight  most  in  walnut  trees,  and  are  that  sort  of  spiders  that 
make  those  curious  network  polygonal  webs,  that  are  so  fre- 
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quently  to  be  seen  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year.    There  are 
more  of  this  sort  of  spiders  by  far  than  of  any  other, 

<*  But  yet,  Sir,  I  am  assured  that  the  chief  end  of  this  faculty, 
that  is  given  them,  is  not  their  recreation,  but  their  destruc- 
tion ;  because  their  destruction  is  unavoidably  .  the  effect  of 
it ;  and  we  shall  find  nothing,  that  is  the  continual  effect  of 
nature,  but  what  is  of  the  means  by  which  it  is  brought  to 
pass.  But  it  is  impossible,  but  that  the  greatest  part  of  the 
spiders  up«in  the  land  should,  every  year,  be  swept  into  the 
ocean.  For  these  spiders  never  fly,  except  the  weather  is  fair 
and  the  atmosphere  dry ;  but  the  atmosphere  is  never  clear, 
neither  in  this  nor  any  other  continent,  only  when  the  wind 
blows  from  the  midland  parts,  and  consequently  towards  the 
sea.  As  here  in  New-England,  the  fair  weather  is  only  when 
the  wind  is  westerly,  the  land  being  on  that  side,  and  the 
ocean  on  the  easterly.  And  I  never  have  seen  any  of  these 
spiders  flying,  but  when  they  have  been  hastening  directly 
towards  the  sea.  And  the  time  of  their  flying  being  so  long, 
even  from  about  the  middle  of  August  every  sunshiny  day, 
until  about  the  end  of  October;  (though  their  chief  time,  as 
I  observed  before,  is  the  latter  end  of  August,  and  beginning 
of  September ;)  and  they  never  flying  from  the  sea,  but  always 
towards  it;  must  needs  get  there  at  last;  for  its  unreasonable 
to  suppose  that  they  have  sense  enough  to  stop  themselves 
when  they  come  near  the  sea ;  for  then  they  would  have  hun- 
dreds of  times  as  many  spiders  upon  the  sea-shore,  as  any  where 
else. 

"  The  same  also  holds  true  of  other  sorts  of  flying  insects ; 
for  at  these  times,  that  I  have  viewed  the  spiders  with  their 
webs  in  the  air,  there  has  also  appeared  vast  multitudes  of 
flies,  and  all  flying  the  same  way  with  the  spiders  and  webs 
directly  to  the  ocean ;  and  even  such  as  butterflies,  millers 
and  moths,  which  keep  in  the  grass  at  this  time  of  year,  I 
have  seen  vastly  higher  than  the  tops  of  the  highest  trees,  all 
going  the  same  way.  These  I  have  seen  towards  evening, 
without  such  a  screen  to  defend  my  eyes  from  the  sunbeams ; 
which  I  used  to  think  were  seeking  a  warmer  climate. 

"The  reason  of  their  flying  at  that  time  of  year,  I  take  to 
be  because  then  the  ground  and  trees,  the  places  of  their  re- 
sidence in  summer,  begin  to  be  chilly  and  uncomfortable. 
Therefore  when  the  sun  shines  pretty  warm  they  leave  them^ 
and  mount  up  in  the  air,  and  expand  their  wings  to  the  sun, 
and  flying  for  nothing  but  their  own  ease  and  comfort,  they 
suffer  themselves  to  go  that  way,  that  they  find  they  can  go 
with  the  greatest  ease,  and  so  where  the  wind  pleases;  and  it 
being  warmth  they  fly  for,  they'  find  it  cold  and  laborious  fly- 
ing against  the  wind.    They  therefore  seem  to  use  their  wings^ 
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but  just  SO  much  as  to  bear  them  up,  and  suffer  them^  t6  go 
with  the  wind.  So  that  without  doubt  almost  all  aerial  in- 
sects, and  also  spiders  which  live  upon  trees  and  are  made 
up  of  them,  are  at  the  end  of  the  year  swept  awav  into  the 
sea,  and  buried  in  the  ocean,  and  leave  nothing  behind  them 
but  their  eggs,  for  a  new  stock  the  next  year." 

These  letters,  I  cannot  assign  to  a  later  age  than  twelve.* 
The  latter,  as  I  think  the  reader  will  perceive,  evinces  an  ex- 
actness and  originality  of  observation,  as  well  as  an  accuracy 
and  felicity  of  description,  not  always  rivalled  in  later  years. 
The  former,  as  an  exhibition  of  delicacy,  beauty  and  grace, 
will  probably  be  classed  among  the  happiest  efforts  of  the 

t'uvenile  pen.  As  a  natural  historian,  he  had  the  honor,  I 
>elieve,  to  be  the  first  to  observe,  and  communicate,  these  sin- 
gular phenomena  respecting  the  spider;  and  had  he  devoted 
himself  to  that  interesting  science,  to  which  he  was  thus  early 
and  auspiciously  introduced,  no  one  will  doubt,  that  he  might 
easily  have  gained  its  highest  honors.  That  he  did  not  whol- 
ly neglect  it  from  this  time,  we  shall  see  hereafter. 

He  entered  Yale  College  in  New-Haven,  in  Sept.  1716, 
before  he  was  thirteen  years  of  age.  The  college  was  then 
in  its  infancy,  and  various  untoward  circumstances  had  great- 
ly impeded  its  growth.  It  was  first  planted  at  Saybrook,  and 
then  partially  removed  to  Kenilworth,  to  the  house  of  its  first 
Rector,  until  his  death  in  1707.  From  that  time  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Andrews  of  Milford,  one  of  the  Trustees,  was  Rector  pro 
tempore  upwards  of  twelve  years ;  and  the  location  of  the 
college  was  a  constant  theme  of  contention  between  the 
towns  of  New-Haven,  Saybrook,  Wethersfield  and  Hartford, 
until  1716;  when  the  vote  of  the  trustees,  the  donation  of 
Mr.  Yale,  and  the  vote  of  the  legislnture  of  the  colony,  fixed 
it  permanently  at  New-Haven.  In  the  collegiate  year,  1716- 
1717,  thirteen  of  the  students  resided  at  New-Haven,  fourteen 
at  Wethersfield,  and  four  at  Saybrook.  The  temporary  pres- 
idency of  Mr.  Andrews  continued  until  1719;  and  as  he  was 
the  acting  minister  of  Milford,  his  oversight  of  the  college, 
and  his  influence  over  the  students,  must  of  course  have  been 
exceedingly  imperfect.  The  government  of  the  institution, 
virtually  and  necessarily,  was  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  tu- 
tors ;  who,  as  young  men  without  experience  and  a  knowledge 

*  Ho  became  a  member  of  college  at  that  age.  In  one  of  them  he  etpeakii  of 
himself  as  ^^  a  child^^'  an  epithet  rarely  if  ever  applied  by  a  boy,  especially  by  a 
Freshman,  to  himself  after  that  period  of  life.  They  appear  obviously  to  have 
been  written  while  he  resided  at  home,  and  the  hand  writing  is  of  the  oarllcBt 
•nd  most  unformed  cast. 
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of  mankind,  could  not  usually  be  found  qualified  for  so  diffi- 
cult a  trust.  Some  time  in  the  year  1717,  the  extreme  un- 
popularity of  one  of  the  tutors  occasioned  a  general  insurrec- 
tion of  the  students,  who  were  at  New-Haven,  against  the 
government  of  the  college;  and  in  one  body  they  withdrew 
from  New-Haven,  and  joined  their  companions  at  Wethers- 
field.  At  the  commencement  in  that  year,  eight  of  the  senior 
class  returned  to  New-Haven,  to  receive  their  degrees  of  the 
regular  college  government ;  while  five  received  theirs  irregu- 
larly at  Wethersfield.  I  have  discovered  no  evidence  of  any 
kind  that  Edwards  took  part  in  these  disturbances.  He  went, 
however,  with  his  companions  to  Wethersfield,  and  continued 
there  until  1719.  While  there,  he  gained  a  high  character 
and  standing  in  his  class.  His  father,  writing  to  one  of  his 
daughters,  under  date  of  Jan.  27,  1718,  says,  "I  have  not 
heard  but  that  your  brother  Jonathan  is  also  well.  He  has  a 
very  good  name  at  Wethersfield,  both  as  to  his  carriage  and 
his  learnine."  While  at  Wethersfield,  he  wrote  to  one  of  his 
sisters  the  tollowing  letter ;  which,  as  it  is  a  document  relat- 
ing to  an  interesting  event  in  the  history  of  the  college,  may 
not  improperly  be  preserved. 

*^  To  Miss  Mary  Edwards  at  Northampton. 

Wethersfield,  March  26,  1719. 

^*  Dear  Sister, 

''  Of  all  the  many  sisters  I  have,  I  think  I  never  had  one  so 
long  out  of  my  hearing  as  yourself:  inasmuch  as  I  cannot  re- 
member, that  I  ever  heard  one  tittle  from  you,  from  the  time 
you  last  went  up  the  country,  until  the  last  week  by  Mr.  B. 
who  then  came  from  Northampton.  When  he  came  in,  I  tru- 
ly rejoiced  to  see  him,  because  I  fully  expected  to  receive  a 
letter  from  you  by  him.  But  being  disappointed,  and  that 
not  a  little,  I  was  willing  to  make  that,  which  I  hoped  would 
be  an  opportunity  of  receiving,  the  same  of  sending.  For  I 
thought  it  was  a  pity,  that  there  should  not  be  the  least  cor- 
respondence between  us,  or  communication  from  one  to  an- 
other, when  at  no  farther  distance.  I  hope  also  that  this  may 
be  a  means  of  exciting  the  same  in  yourself;  and  so,  having 
more  charity  for  you  than  to  believe,  that  I  am  quite  out  of 
your  mind,  or  that  you  are  not  at  all  concerned  for  me,  I 
think  it  fit  that  I  should  give  you  some  account  of  my  condi- 
tion, relative  to  the  school.  I  suppose  you  are  fully  acquaint- 
ed with  our  coming  away  from  New-Haven,  and  the  circum- 
stances thereof.  Since  then  we  have  been  in  a  more  prosper- 
ous condition,  as  I  think,  than  ever.  But  the  council  and 
trustees,  having  lately  had  a  meeting  at  New-Haven  concern- 
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ing  It,  have  removed  that  which  was  the  cause  of  our  coming 
away,  viz.  Mr.  Johnson,  from  the  place  of  a  tutor,  and  have 
put  in  Mr.  Cutler,  Pastor  of  Canterbury,  President ;  who,  as 
we  hear,  intends  very  speedily  to  be  resident  at  Yale  College, 
so  that  all  the  scholars  belonging  to  our  school  expect  to  re- 
turn there,  as  soon  as  our  vacancy  after  the  election  is  over. 
"  I  am  your  loving  brother  in  good  health, 

"  Jonathan  Edwards.'* 

While  a  member  of  college,  he  was  distinguished  for  the 
uniform  sobriety  and  correctness  of  his  behavior,  for  diligent 
application  to  his  studies,  and  for  rapid  and  thorough  attain- 
ments in  learning.  In  the  second  year  of  his  collegiate  course, 
while  at  Wethersfield,  he  read  Locke  on  the  Human  Under- 
standing with  peculiar  pleasure.  The  uncommon  strength 
and  penetration  of  his  mind,  which  admirably  qualified  him 
for  profound  thought  and  metaphysical  investigation,  began 
to  be  discovered  and  exerted  even  at  this  early  age.  From 
his  own  account  of  the  subject,  he  was  inexpressibly  enter- 
tained and  delighted  with  that  profound  work,  when  he  read 
it  at  the  age  of  fourteen ;  enjoying  a  far  higher  pleasure  in 
the  perusal  of  its  pages,  '*  than  the  most  greedy  miser  finds, 
when  gathering  up  handfuls  of  silver  and  gold,  from  some 
newly  discovered  treasure."  To  studies  of  this  class  he  from 
that  time  devoted  himself,  as  to  those  in  which  he  felt  the 
most  intense  interest.  Still, however,  he  applied  himself,  with 
so  much  diligence  and  success,  to  the  performance  of  his  as- 
signed duties,  as  to  sustain  the  first  standing  in  his  class,  and 
to  secure  the  highest  approbation  of  his  instructors. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Cutler  repaired  to  New-Haven  early  in  June 
1719,  at  the  opening  of  the  summer  term,  to  enter  on  the  du- 
ties of  his  office  as  Rector;  and  the  students,  among  whom 
was  Edwards,  returned  to  the  college.  The  following  letter 
from  the  Rector  to  his  father,  will  show  the  character  which 
he  had  acquired  while  at  Wethersfield,  and  the  trying  circum- 
stances of  the  college. 

"  JVeW'Haveny  June  30,  1719. 

«  Rev.  Sir, 

"  Your  letter  came  to  my  hands  by  your  son.  I  congratu- 
late you  upon  his  promising  abilities  and  advances  in  learning. 
He  is  now  under  my  care,  and  probably  may  continue  so,  and 
doubtless  will  so  do  if  he  should  remain  here,  and  I  be  settled 
in  the  business  I  am  now  in.  I  can  assure  you,  Rev.  Sir,  that 
your  good  affection  to  me  in  this  aflfair,  and  that  of  the  minis- 
ters around  you,  is  no  small  inducement  tome;  and  if  I  am 
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prevailed  on  thereby,  it  shall  be  a  strong  motive  to  me  to  im- 
prove my  poor  abilities,  in  the  service  of  such  hopeful  youths 
as  are  with  us.  They  may  suffer  much  from  my  weakness,  but 
they  shall  not  from  my  neglect.  I  am  no  party-man,  but  shall 
carry  it,  with  an  equal  hand  and  atfection,  to  the  whole  col- 
lege ;  and  I  doubt  not,  but  the  difficulty  and  importance  of 
the  business  will  secure  me  your  prayers,and  those  of  all  good 
men,  which  I  do  much  value  and  desire. 

"  I  remain,  under  the  earnest  hope  and  expectation  of  your 
prayers.  Your  humble  servant, 

"T.  Cutler." 

The  following  characteristical  letter,  written  to  his  father 
in  his  third  collegiate  year,  will  not  be  uninteresting  to  the 
reader. 

"  To  the  Rev.  Timothy  Edwards,  Pastor  of  the  Church  at  East 

Windsor. 

''KeW'Haveny  July  21,  1719. 

^  Ever  honoured  Sir, 

"  I  received,  with  two  books,  a  letter  from  yourself,  bear* 
ing  the  date  of  July  7th ;  Ad  therein  I  received  with  the 
greatest  gratitude,  your  most  wholesome  advice  and  counsel ; 
and  I  hope  I  shall,  God  helping  of  me,  use  my  utmost  endea- 
vours to  put  the  same  in  practice.  I  am  sensible  of  the  pre- 
ciousness  of  my  time,  and  am  resolved  it  shall  not  be  through 
any  neglect  of  mine,  if  it  slips  without  the  greatest  advantage. 
I  take  very  great  content  under  my  present  tuition,  as  all  the 
rest  of  the  scholars  seem  to  do  under  theirs.  Mr.  Cutler  is 
extraordinarily  courteous  to  us,  has  a  very  good  spirit  of  go- 
vernment, keeps  the  school  in  excellent  order,  seems  to  in- 
crease in  learning,  is  loved  and  respected  by  all  who  are  un- 
der him,  and  when  he  is  spoken  of  in  the  school  or  town,  he 
generally  has  the  title  of  President.  The  scholars  all  live  in 
very  good  peace  with  the  people  of  the  town,  and  there  is  not 
a  word  said  about  our  former  carryings  on,  except  now  and 
then  by  aunt  Mather.  I  have  diligently  searched  into  the 
circumstances  of  Stiles^s  examination,  which  was  very  short, 
and  as  far  as  I  can  understand  was  to  no  other  disadvantage 
than  that  he  was  examined  in  Tully's  Orations;  in  which, 
though  he  had  never  construed  before  he  came  to  New-Ha- 
ven, yet  he  committed  no  error  in  that  or  any  other  book, 
whether  Latin,  Greek  or  Hebrew,  except  in  Virgil,  wherein 
he  could  not  tell  the  Preteritum  of  Requiesco.  He  is  vcr} 
well  treated  among  the  scholars,  and  accepted  in  the  college 
as  a  fnember  of  it  by  every  body,  and  also  as  a  freshman;  nci- 
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ther  as  I  think,  is  he  inferior  as  to  learning,  to  any  of  his 
classmates.  I  have  enquired  of  Mr.  Cutler,  what  books  we 
shall  have  need  of  the  next  year.  He  answered  he  would 
have  me  get  against  that  time,  Alstead's  Geometry  and  Gas- 
sendus'  Astronomy ;  with  which  I  would  intreat  you  to  get  a 
pair  of  dividers,  or  mathematician's  compasses,  and  a  scale, 
which  are  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  learning  mathe- 
matics; and  also,  the  Art  of  Thinking,  which,  I  am  persuad- 
ed, would  be  no  less  profitable,  than  the  other  necessary,  to 
me,  who  am.  Your  most  dutiful  Son, 

"  Jonathan  Edwards." 

"  P.  S.  What  we  give  a  week  for  our  board,  is  £0.5s.  Od.'* 


CHAPTER  III. 

Habits  of  Study. — Early  Productions J^otes  on  the  Mind. 

The  Habits  of  study,  which  Edwards  formed  in  very  early 
youth,  were  not  only  strict  and  severe,  and  this  in  every  branch 
of  literature,  but  in  one  respect,  peculiar.  Even  while  a  boy, 
he  began  to  study,  toith  his  pen  in  his  hand :  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  copying  off  the  thoughts  of  others,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  writing  down,  and  preserving,  the  thoughts  suggested  to  his 
own  mind,  from  the  course  of  study  which  he  was  pursuing. 
This  most  useful  practice,  he  commenced  in  several  branches 
of  study  very  early;  and  he  steadily  pursued  it  in  all  his  stu- 
dies through  life.  His  pen  appears  to  have  been,  in  a  sense, 
always  in  his  hand.     From  this  practice,  steadily  persevered  y 

in,  he  derived  the  very  great  "advantages  of  thinking  continu-  ^^ 
ally  during  each  period  of  study  ;  of  thinking  accurately;  of 
thinking  connectedly;  of  thinking  habitually  at  all  times;  of 
banishing  from  his  mind  every  subject,  which  was  not  worthy 
of  continued  and  systematic  thought;  of  pursuing  each  given 
subject  of  thought  as  far  as  he  was  able,  at  the  happy  mo- 
ment when  it  opened  spontaneously  on  his  mind  ;  of  pursuing 
every  such  subject  afterwards,  in  regular  sequence,  starting 
anew  from  the  point  where  he  had  previously  left  off,  when 
again  it  opened  upon  him,  in  some  new  and  interesting  li.cjht ; 
of  preserving  his  best  thoughts,  his  best  associations,  his  best 
images,  and  then  arranging  them  under  their  proper  heads, 
ready  for  subsequent  use  ;  of  regularly  strengthening  the  fac- 
ulty of  thinking  and  reasoning,  by  constant  and  powerful  ex- 
ercise ;  and,  above  all,  of  gradually  moulding  himself  into  a 
thinking  being — a  being,  who,  instead  of  regarding  thinking 
and  reasoning  as  labour,  could  find  no  high  enjoyment  but  in 
intense,  systematic  and  certain  thought.  In  this  view  of  the 
subject,  when  we  remember  how  few  students  comparatively, 
from  the  want  of  this  mental  discipline,  think  at  all ;  how  few 
of  those,  who  think  at  all,  think  habitually;  how  few  of  those, 
who  think  habitually,  think  to  purpose ;  and  how  few  of  those, 
who  think  to  purpose,  attain  to  the  fulness  of  the  measure  of 
the  stature,  to  which,  as  thinking  beings,  they  might  have  at- 
tained ;  it  will  not,  I  think,  be  doubted,  that  the  practice  in 
question  was  the  principal  means,  of  the  ultimate  developc- 
Rient  of  his  mental  superiority. 

Vol.  I.  5 
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I  find  four  distinct  Series  of  these  manuscript  Notes  or  Re- 
marks, which,  from  the  hand  writing,*  as  well  as  from  other  evi- 
dence, were  obviously  commenced  by  him,  during  his  collegiate 
life;  and, as  nearly  as  I  can  judge,  in  the  following  order.  The 
first,  entitled,  "  The  Mind,"  is  a  brief  collection  of  discussions 
and  remarks  in  Mental  Philosophy.  The  second  is  without  a 
title,  and  consists  of  Notes  on  Natural  Science.  The  third 
is  entitled,  "Notes  on  the  Scriptures."  The  fourth  is  enti- 
tled, *'  Miscellanies,"  and  consists  chiefly  of  observations  on 
the  Doctrines  of  the  Scriptures.  The  two  last,  he  contina«d 
through  life. 

The  Series  of  remarks,  entitled,  "The  Mind,"  judging  both 
from  the  handwriting  and  the  subjects,  I  suppose  was  com- 
menced either  during,  or  soon  after,  his  perusal  of  Locke's 
Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding.  It  contains  nine  leaves 
of  foolscap,  folded  separately,  and  a  few  more,  obviously  writ- 
ten at  a  later  period.  The  arrangement  of  subjects,  in  these 
papers,  is  less  perfect,  than  that  which  he  subsequently  adopt- 
ed in  other  writings.  It  is  as  follows.  The  word,  proper  to 
express  a  given  subject,  is  written  at  the  commencement  of 
the  paragraph,  which  introduces  it,  in  very  large  letters. 
Where  several  subjects  are  found  on  one  page,  they  are  num- 
bered, 1,  2,  3,  &c.  These  numbers,  with  that  of  the  page, 
furnish  the  reference  in  the  index.  A  few  passages  wilT  ena- 
ble the  reader,  to  judge  of  the  character  and  iiabits  of  his  mind» 
at  that  period  of  life. 

"  PLACE  of  minds.  Our  common  way  of  conceiving  of 
what  is  spiritual,  is  very  gross,  and  shadowy,  and  corporeal, 
with  dimensions,  and  figure,  &c. ;  though  it  be  supposed  to 
be  very  clear,  so  that  we  can  see  through  it.  If  we  would 
get  a  ri^ht  notion  of  what  is  spiritual,  we  must  think  of  thought, 
or  inclination,  or  delight.  How  large  is  that  thing  in  the 
mind,  which  they  call  thought?  Is  love  square,  or  round? 
Is  the  surface  o(  hatred  rough,  or  smooth.  Is  Joy  an  inch,  or 
afoot,  in  diameter?  These  are  spiritual  things;  and  why 
should  we  then  form  such  a  ridiculous  idea  of  Spirits,  as  to 
think  them  so  long,  so  thick,  or  so  wide,  or  to  think  there  is 
a  necessity  of  their  being  either  square  or  round,  or  some 
other  certain  figure  ? 

♦  When  a  boy,  his  writing  was  round  or  circular,  to  an  unusual  degree,  and 
very  legible.  At  the  age  of  twenty,  it  was  more  angular  and  less  distinct, 
though  much  improved  in  appearance.  From  the  time  when  he  began  to 
preach,  in  all  his  papers  intended  for  his  own  inspection,  his  hand  became  more 
and  more  careless,  and  less  and  lesn,  legible;  though,  even  to  the  close  of  life, 
his  Letters  wore  always  neatly  and  legibly  written.  He  appears  to  have  had  one 
hand  for  himself,  and  another  for  his  friends. 
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"  Therefore,  Spirits  cannot  be  in  place,  in  such  a  sense, 
that  all  within  the  given  limits  shall  be  where  the  spirit  is« 
and  all  without  such  a  circumscription,  where  he  is  not :  but 
in  this  sense  only,  that  all  created  spirits  have  clearer  and 
more  strongly  impressed  ideas  of  things,  in  one  place,  than  in 
another,  or  can  produce  effects  here,  and  not  there ;  and  as 
this  place  alters,  so  spirits  move.  In  spirits,  united  to  bodies, 
the  Spirit  more  strongly  perceives  things  where  the  body  is, 
and  can  there  immediately  produce  effects ;  and  in  this  sense, 
the  soul  can  be  said  to  be  in  the  same  place,  where  the  body 
is.  And  this  law  is  that  we  call  t?ie  union  between  soid  and 
body.  So  the  soul  may  be  said  to  be  in  the  brain,  because 
ideas  that  come  by  the  body  immediately  ensue,  only  on  al- 
terations that  are  made  there ;  and  the  soul  most  immediate- 
ly produces  effects  no  where  else. 

"  No  doubt  that  all  finite  spirits,  united  to  bodies  or  not, 
are  thus  in  place;  that  is,  that  they  perceive,  or  passively  re- 
ceive, ideas,  only  or  chiefly,  of  created  things,  that  are  in  some 
particular  place  at  a  given  time.  At  least,  a  finite  spirit  can- 
not thus  be  in  all  places  at  a  time,  equally.  And  doubtless 
the  change  of  the  place,  where  they  perceive  most  strongly, 
and  produce  effects  immediately,  is  regular  and  successive ; 
which  is  the  motion  of  spirits." 

"  PERCEPTION  of  separate  minds.  Our  perceptions,  or 
ideas  that  we  passively  receive  by  our  bodies,  are  communi- 
cated to  us  immediately  by  God,  while  our  minds  are  united 
with  our  bodies ;  but  only  we  in  some  measure  know  the  rule. 
We  know  that,  upon  such  alterations  in  our  minds,  there  fol- 
low such  ideas  in  the  mind.  It  need,  therefore,  be  no  difficul- 
ty with  us,  how  we  shall  perceive  things  when  we  are  separate. 
They  will  be  communicated,  then  also,  and  according  to  some 
rule,  no  doubt ;  only  we  know  not  what." 

"  UNION  of  mind  with  body.  The  mind  is  so  united  with 
the  body,  that  an  alteration  is  caused  in  the  body,  it  is  proba- 
ble, by  every  action  of  the  mind.  By  those  that  are  very  vig- 
ourous,  a  great  alteration  is  very  sensible  ;  and  at  some  times, 
when  the  vigour  of  the  body  is  impaired  by  disease,especially 
in  the  head,  almost  every  action  causes  a  sensible  alteration 
in  the  body." 

"  CERTAINTY.  Determined  that  there  are  many  degrees 
of  Certainty;  though  not  indeed  of  absolute  certainty,  which 
is  infinitely  strong.  We  are  certain  of  many  things  upon  de- 
monstration, which  yet  we  may  be  made  more  certain  of,  by 
more  demonstration;  because,  although  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  mind;  we  see  the  connection  of  the  ideas,  yet 
a  stronger  mind  would  see  the  connection  more  perfectly  and 
strongly,  because  it  would  have  the  ideas  jnore  perfect*    We 
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have  not  such  a  strength  of  mind,  that  we  can  perfectly  con- 
ceive of  but  very  few  things;  and  some  little  of  the  strength 
of  an  idea  is  lost,  in  a  moment  of  time,  as  we  in  the  mind  look, 
successively,  on  the  train  of  ideas  in  a  demonstration." 

"  TRUTH.  Truth  is  the  perception  ot  the  relations  there 
are  between  ideas.  Falsehood  is  the  supposition  of  relations 
between  ideas,  that  are  inconsistent  with  those  ideas  them- 
selves, not  in  the  disagreement  with  things  without.  All  truth 
is  in  the  mind,  and  only  there.  'Tis  ideas,  or  what  is  in  the 
mind  alone,  that  can  be  the  object  of  the  mind  ;  and  what  we 
call  Truth,  is  a  consistent  supposition  of  relations  between 
what  is  the  object  of  the  mind.  Falsehood  is  an  inconsistent 
supposition  of  relations.  The  truth,  that  is  in  a  mind,  must 
be,  as  to  its  object,  and  every  thing  pertaining  to  it,  in  that 
mind ;  for  what  is  perfectly  without  the  mind,  the  mind  has 
nothing  to  do  with. 

^'  The  only  foundation  of  error,  is  inadequateness  and  im- 
perfection of  ideas;  for  if  the  idea  were  perfect,  it  would  be 
impossible,  but  that  all  its  relations  should  be  perfectly  per- 
ceived." 

''  GENUS.  The  various  distributing  and  ranking  of  things, 
and  tying  of  them  together,  under  one  common  abstract  idea, 
is,  although  arbitrary,  yet  exceeding  useful,  and,  indeed,  ab* 
solutely  necessary ;  for  how  miserable  should  we  be,  if  we 
could  think  of  things  only  individually,  as  beasts  do ;  how 
slow,  narrow,  painful  and  endless,  would  be  the  exercise  of 
thought. 

^'  What  is  this  putting  and  tying  things  together,  which  is 
done  in  abstraction  ?  Tis  not  merely  a  tying  of  them  under 
the  same  name ;  for  I  do  believe  that  deaf  and  dumb  persons 
abstract  and  distribute  things  into  kinds.  But  its  so  putting 
them  together,  that  the  mind  resolves  hereafter  to  think  of 
them  together,  under  a  common  notion,  as  if  they  were  a  col- 
lective substance  : — the  mind  being  as  sure,  in  this  proceed- 
ing, of  reasoning  well,  as  if  it  were  of  a  particular  substance-; 
for  it  has  abstracted  that,  which  belongs  alike  to  all,  and  has 
a  perfect  idea,  whose  relations  and  properties  it  can  behold, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  idea  of  one  individual.  Although  this 
ranking  of  things  be  arbitrary,  yet  there  is  much  more  foun- 
dation for  some  distributions,  than  others.  Some  are  much 
more  useful,  and  much  better  serve  the  purposes  of  abstrac- 
tion." 

"  RULES  of  reasoning.  'Tis  no  matter  how  abstracted 
our  notions  are — the  farther  we  penetrate,  and  come  to  the 
prime  reality  of  the  thing,  the  better;  provided  we  can  go  to 
such  a  degree  of  abstraction,  and  carry  it  out  clear.  We  may 
go  so  far  in  abstraction,  that,  although  we  may  thereby  in  fact 
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see  truth  and  reality,  and  farther  than  ever  was  seen  before, 
yet  we  may  not  )>e  able  more  than  just  to  touch  it,  and  to  have  a 
few  obscure  glances.  We  may  not  have  strength  of  mind, 
sufficient  to  conceive  clearly  of  the  manner  of  it.  We  see 
farther,  indeed,  but  'tis  but  very  obscurely  and  indistinctly. 
We  had  better  stop  a  degree  or  two  short  of  this,  and  abstract 
no  farther,  than  we  can  conceive  of  the  thing  distinctly,  and 
explain  it  clearly ;  otherwise,  we  shall  be  apt  to  run  into  error, 
and  confound  our  minds." 

"  PERSON.  Well  might  Mr.  Locke  say,  that  identity  of 
person  consisted  in  identity  of  consciousness  ;^  for  he  might 
have  said,  that  identity  of  spirit  too,  consisted  in  the  same 
consciousness.  Amind,or  spirit,  is  nothing  else  but  conscious* 
ness,  and  what  is  included  in  it.  The  same  consciousness  is 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  very  same  spirit  or  substance, 
as  much  as  the  same  particle  of  matter  can  be  the  same  as 
itself,  at  different  times." 

^'  BEING.  It  seems  strange  sometimes  to  me,  that  there 
should  be  Being  from  all  eternity,  and  I  am  ready  to  say,  What 
need  was  there,  that  any  thing  should  be^  \  should  then  ask 
myself,  Whether  it  seems  strange,  that  there  should  be  either 
Something,  or  Nothing?  If  so,  'tis  not  strange  that  there  should 
Be  ;  for  that  necessity  of  there  being  something,  or  nothing, 
implies  it." 

"SPACE.  The  real  and  necessary  existence  of  Space,  and 
its  infinity  even  beyond  the  Universe,  depends  upon  a  like 
reasoning,  as  the  existence  of  Spirits;  and  so  the  supposition  of 
the  necessity  of  the  existence  of  a  successive  Duration,  before 
the  creation  of  the  Universe— even  the  impossibility  of  remo- 
ving the  idea  out  of  the  mind.  If  it  be  asked.  Whether  or  no, 
if  there  be  limits  of  the  creation,  it  be  not  possible,  that  an 
intelligent  being  should  be  removed  beyond  the  limits;  and 
then.  Whether  or  no  there  would  not  be  distance,  between  that 
intelligent  being  and  the  limits  of  the  Universe,  in  the  same 
manner  and  as  properly,  as  there  is  between  intelligent  beings 
and  the  parts  of  the  Universe  within  its  limits  ? — I  answer,  I 
cannot  tell,  what  the  lawof  nature,  or  the  constitution  of  God, 
would  be  in  this  case. 

^^CoroU.  There  is,  therefore,  no  difficulty  in  answering  such 
questions  as  these.  What  cause  was  there,  why  the  Universe 
was  placed  in  such  a  part  of  space ;  and  why  created  at  such 
a  time.  For,  if  there  be  no  space  beyond  the  Universe,  it  was 
impossible,  that  the  Universe  should  be  created  in  another 
place  ;  and,  if  there  was  no  time  before  the  Creation,  it  was 
impossible,  that  it  should  be  created  at  another  time." 

TRUTH.     After  all  that  has  been  said  and  done,  the  only 

*  He  soon  discovered  this  mistake. 
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adequate  definition  of  truth  is,  The  agreement  of  our  idecLs 
xoith  existence.  To  explain  what  this  existence  is,  is  another 
thing.  In  abstract  ideas,  .it  is  nothing  but  the  ideas  them- 
selves :  so  their  truth  is  their  consistency  with  themselves.  In 
things  that  are  supposed  to  be  without  us,  'tis  the  determma- 
tion,  and  fixed  mode,  of  God's  exciting  ideas  in  us.  So  that 
truth,  in  these  things,  is  an  agreement  of  our  ideas  with  that 
series  in  God.  'Tis  Existence  ;  and  that  is  all  that  we  can 
say.  'Tis  impossible,  that  we  should  explain  and  resolve  a 
|)erfectly  abstract,  and  mere,  idea  of  existence;  only  we  always 
find  this,  by  running  of  it  up,  that  God  and  Real  Existence  are 
the  same. 

.*•  CoroU.  Hence  we  learn  how  properly  it  may  be  said  that 
God  isy  and  that  There  is  none  else,  and  how  proper  are  these 
names  of  the  Deity,  Jehovah,  and  I  am  that  I  am." 

"  CONSCIOUSNESS,  is  the  mind's  perceiving  what  is  in 
itself,  its  ideas,  actions,  passions,  and  every  thing  thut  is  there 
perceivable.  It  is  a  sort  of  feeling  within  itself.  The  mind 
feels  when  it  thinks,  so  it  feels  when  it  desires,  feels  when  it 
loves,  feels  itself  hate,  &c." 

"  LOGICK.  One  reason,  why  at  first,  before  I  knew  other 
logick,^  I  used  to  be  mightily  pleased  with  the  study  of  the 
old  logick,  was,  because  it  was  very  pleasant  to  see  my 
thoughts,  that  before  lay  in  my  mind  jumbled  without  any 
distinction,  ranged  into  order,  and  distributed  into  classes  and 
subdivisions,  that  I  could  tell  where  they  all  belonged,  and 
run  them  up  to  their  general  heads.  For  this  logick  consisted 
much  in  distributions,  and  definitions ;  and  their  maxims 
gave  occasion,  to  observe  new  and  strange  dependencies  of 
ideas,  and  a  seeming  agreement  of  multitudes  of  them  in  the 
same  thing,  that  I  never  observed  before." 

"  WORDS.  We  are  used  to  apply  the  same  words  a  hundred 
different  ways ;  and  ideas  being  so  much  tied  and  associated 
with  the  words,  they  lead  us  into  a  thousand  real  mis- 
takes ;  for  where  we  find  that  the  words  may  be  connected, 
the  ideas  being  by  custom  tied  with  them,  we  think  that  the 
ideas  may  be  connected  likewise,  and  applied  every  where, 
and  in  every  way,  as  the  words." 

"  SENSATION.  SELF-EVIDENCE.  Things  that  we  know 
by  immediate  sensation,  we  know  intuitively,  and  they  are  pro- 
perly self-evident  truths :  As,  grass  is  green  ;  the  sun  shines ; 
honey  is  sweet.     When  we  say,  that  grass  is  green,  all  that  we 

can  be  supposed  to  mean  by  it,  is^ — that  in  a  constant  course, 

■  «     ■  I.I  ,  .III 

*  Logic,  until  a  comparatiToly  late  period,  was  a  study  of  the  second  year  in 
Yale  College.  What  system  of  logic  was  studied  at  that  time,  I  do  not  know ; 
but  Mr.  Edwards  appears  previously  to  have  looked  into  some  treatise  of  tbo 
Kuhoolmcn. 
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when  we  see  grass,  the  idea  of  green  is  excited  with  it ;  and 
this  we  know  selfevidently." 

"INSPIRATION,  The  evidence  of  immediate  inspiration, 
that  the  prophets  had,  when  they  were  immediately  inspired 
by  the  Spirit  of  God  with  any  truth,  is  an  absolute  sort  of  cer- 
tainty ;  and  the  knowledge  is  in  a  sense  intuitive,  much  in  the 
same  manner,  as  faith  and  spiritual  knowledge  of  the  truth  of 
religion.  Such  bright  ideas  are  raised,  and  such  a  clear 
view  of  a  perfect  agreement  with  the  excellencies  of  the  Di- 
vine Nature,  that  its  known  to  be  a  communication  from  Him. 
All  the  Deity  appears  in  the  thing,  and  in  every  thing  pertain- 
ing to  it.  The  Prophet  has  so  divina  a  sense,  such  a  divine 
disposition,  such  a  divine  pleasure,  and  sees  so  divine  an  ex- 
cellency, and  so  divine  a  power,  in  what  is  revealed,  that  he 
sees  as  immediately  that  God  is  there,  as  we  perceive  one 
another's  presence,  when  we  are  talking  together  face  to  face. 
And  our  features,  our  voice  and  our  shapes,  are  not  so  clear 
manifestations  of  i^s,  as  those  spiritual  resemblances  of  God, 
that  are  in  the  inspiration,  pre  manifestations  of  him.  But  yet 
there  are  doubtless  various  degrees  in  inspiration."^ 

These  selections  not  only  evince  uncommon  clearness  of 
perception,  and  strength  of  discrimination,  in  the  mind  of  Ed- 
wards, at  that  early  age ;  but  also  prove  that,  even  then,  it  had 
begun  to  be,  in  no  mean  degree,  what  it  was  aAerwards,  in  a 
singular  degree,  creative.  He  seems,  almost  from  the  first, 
never  to  have  studied  the  works  of  others  as  is  usually  done, 
in  order  to  receive  their  thoughts  as  of  course  true,  and  to 
treasure  them  in  the  memory ;  but  to  have  examined  them 
for  himself  with  great  care,  and,  where  he  found  them  correct, 
to  have  used  them  immediately,  in  the  discovery  and  demon- 
stration of  other  truths. 

These  extracts,  selected  rather  for  their  briefness  than  for 
their  superiority,  will  probably  lead  the  reader  to  peruse  the 
whole  work,  as  contained  in  the  Appendix.  It  is  there  arran- 
ged somewhat  according  to  the  order  of  the  subjects  ;  yet  the 
number  prefixed  to  each  separate  article,  will  show  its  place 
in  the  manuscript  of  the  author.  In  the  series  of  articles, 
under  the  heads  Existence,  Space,  and  Substance,  the  rea- 
der will  find  a  perfectly  original  and  very  ingenious  examina- 
tion of  the  question.  Whether  material  existence  is  actual,  or 
merely  ideal.     It  appears  to  have  been  written,   at  various 


*  The  reader  will  find  the  whole  of  this  collection  of  Notes  or  Comments  in 
Appendix  H.  As  an  exhibition  of  the  character,  and  conduct,  of  the  mind  of  a 
student  at  colleffo,  it  may  be  of  essential  and  permanent  advantag^e  to  ever}- 
student,  who  will  follow  his  example.    * 
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times  between  1717  and  1720,  in  as  many  distinct  articles, 
yet  each  has  a  bearing  on  what  precedes.  This  is  the  iden- 
tical question,  investigated,  with  so  much  ingenuity,  by  Berk- 
ley, in  his  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge.  Both  writers 
take  the  same  aide  of  the  question,  and  insist  that  matter  is 
merely  ideal ;  and  each  wrote  independently  of  the  other. 
Mr.  Edwards  appears  to  have  been  led  to  this  investigation,  at 
this  time,  by  reading  the  Essay  of  Locke.  In  comparing  the 
two,  it  should  be  remembered,  that  the  Treatise  of  Berkley 
was  written  at  mature  age,  and  is  a  regularly  digested  and 
finished  work,  duly  prepared  by  the  author  for  publication  ; 
while  that  of  Edwards  was  written  in  very  early  youth,  and 
consists  of  detached  fragments  of  thought,  set  down  only  to 
be  remembered,  and  perhaps  never  looked  at  afterwards. 
Making  these  allowances,  it  will  probably  be  thought,  that  the 
latter  evinces  a  depth  of  thought,  and  strength  of  demonstra- 
tion, in  no  respect  inferior  to  those  exhibited  in  the  former. 

It  is  also  a  singular  fact  that,  at  this  very  early  period,  he 
should  have  fixed  upon  the  definition  of  a  Cause,  which  is 
substantially  the  same,  with  that  given  by  Brown,  near  a  cen- 
tury afterwards.  The  definition  of  Edwards  is  as  follows : 
"  A  Cause  is  thaty  after  or  upon  the  existence  oj  which,  or  the 
eodstence  of  it  after  such  a  manner^  the  existence  of  another 
thing  follows^  That  of  Brown  is  thus  expressed  :  "  A 
Cacse  is  thaty  which  immediately  precedes  any  change ;  and 
whichy  existing  at  any  time,  in  similar  cit  cumstances.  has  been 
always^  and  unll  be  cdways.  immediately  followed  by  a  similar 
change.^^  Both  definitions  are  founded  on  the  supposition,  that 
*'  priority  in  the  sequence  observed,  and  invariableness  of  an- 
tecedence in  the  past  and  future  sequences  supposed,  are  the 
elements,  and  the  only  elements,  combined  in  the  notion  of  a 
cause." 

No  one,  probably,  will  rise  from  a  perusal  of  this  early  effort, 
without  feeling  a  deep  regret,  that  the  author  did  not  devote 
an  adequate  portion  of  time  to  the  completion  of  a  plan,  so 
well  conceived,  of  what  must  have  proved  an  able  and  pro- 
found Treatise  on  Mental  Philosophy.  In  his  Treatise  on  the 
Will,  we  have  indeed  one  great  division  of  this  very  work. 
From  the  unrivalled  success  of  his  researches  in  the  investi- 
gation of  that  faculty,  it  appears  deeply  to  be  lamented,  that 
he  should  not  have  found  leisure,  for  a  similar  Essay  on  the  Hu- 
man Understanding. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
Early  Productions  continued. — JSTotea  on  J^atural  Science. 

The  little  collection  of  papers,  which  I  have  denominated 
Notes  on  Natural  Science,  consists  of  eight  sheets  of  fools- 
capy  several  of  them  detached,  and  containing,  each,  a  series 
of  notes  and  observations,  entirely  independent  of  the  others. 
His  class  pursued  their  mathematical  and  philosophical  stu- 
dies, during  their  two  last  years;  and  many  of  the  articles  in 
this  collection,  as  is  plain  from  the  hand-writing,  were  obvi- 
ously written  at  this  time ;  others  during  his  tutorship,  and  a 
few  at  a  still  later  period.  A  few  specimens  will  be  exhibited 
here,  to  show  the  general  plan  and  character  of  the  work,  as 
far  as  it  was  developed  in  his  own  mind. 

On  the  second  page  of  the  cover  are  the  following  rules  to 
direct  him  in  writing  the  work. 

"  1.  Try  not  only  to  silence,  but  to  gain. 

**2.  To  give  but  few  prefatorial  admonitions  about  the  style 
and  method.  It  doth  an  author  much  hurt  to  show  his  con- 
cern in  these  things. 

^^3.  What  is  prefatorial,  not  to  write  in  a  distinct  preface 
or  introduction,  but  in  the  body  of  the  work  :  then  I  shall  be 
sure  to  have  it  read  by  every  one. 

"  4.  Let  much  modesty  be  seen  in  the  style. 

"5.  Not  to  insert  any  disputable  thing,  or  that  will  be  like- 
ly to  be  disputed  by  learned  men  ;  for  I  may  depend  upon  it 
they  will  receive  nothing  but  what  is  undeniable  from  me  ; 
that  is,  in  things  exceedingly  beside  the  ordinary  way  of 
thinking. 

"  6."  (In  short  hand.) 

"  7.  When  I  would  prove  any  thing,  to  take  special  care 
that  the  matter  be  so  stated,  that  it  shall  be  seen  most  clearly 
and  distinctly,  by  every  one,  just  how  much  I  would  prove  ; 
and  to  extricate  all  questions  from  the  least  confusion  or  am- 
biguity of  words,  so  that  the  ideas  shall  be  left  naked. 

"8.  In  the  course  of  reasoning,  not  to  pretend  any  thing 
to  be  more  certain,  than  every  one  will  plainly  see  it  is,  by 
such  expressions  as, — ^^  It  is  certain," — ^^  It  is  undeniable," 
&c. 

"  9.  To  be  very  moderate  in  the  use  of  terms  of  art.    Let 

Vol.  I.  0 
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it  not  look  as  if  I  was  much  read,  or  was  conversant  with 
books,  or  with  the  learned  world. 

«  10.  In  the  method  of  placing  things,  the  first  respect  is 
to  be  had  to  the  easiness  and  intelligibleness,  the  clearness 
and  certainty,  the  generality,  and  according  to  the  depend- 
ence of  other  things  upon  them. 

"II.  Never  to  dispute  for  things,  after  that  1  cannot  hand- 
somely retreat,  upon  conviction  of  the  contrary. 

"  12.  Let  there  be  much  compliance  with  the  reader's 
weakness,  and  according  to  the  rules  in  the  Ladies'  Library, 
vol.  L  p.  340,  and  scq. 

"  13.  Let  there  be  always  laid  down  as  many  lemmata,  or 
preparatory  propositions,  as  are  necessary  to  make  the  conse* 
quent  preparation  clear  and  perspicuous. 

"  14.  When  the  proposition  allows  it,  let  there  be  confirm- 
ing Corollaries  and  Inferences,  for  the  confirmation  of  what 
had  been  before  said  and  proved. 

"15.  Often  it  suits  the  subject  and  reasoning  best,  to  ex- 
plain by  way  of  objection  and  answer,  after  the  manner  of 
dialogue. 

"  10.  Alwayjs,  when  I  have  occasion,  to  make  use  of  math- 
ematical proofs,  (the  rest  in  short  hand.) 

"  17."  (In  short  hand.) 

"  18.  If  I  publish  these  propositions,"  (the  rest  in  shorthand.) 

"  19  and  20."  (In  short  hand.) 

The  preceding  rules  are,  generally,  as  applicable  to  any  oth- 
er work,  as  to  a  work  on  Natural  Science,  and  discover  such 
good  sense,  and  so  good  a  spirit,  and,  if  rigidly  followed  by  au- 
thors, would  save  the  press  from  so  much  confusion  of  thought, 
so  much  error,  and  so  much  folly,  that  it  were  wrong  merely 
to  throw  them  into  an  Appendix,  lest  they  should  not  be  read. 
Though  written  in  early  youth,  to  guide  their  author  in  a  work 
which  he  never  completed,  yet  the  reader  of  his  works  will  be 
satisfied,  that  they  were  strictly  followed  by  him,  in  all  his 
subsequent  writings. 

The  Notes  or  Remarks  in  these  manuscripts,  consist  partly 
of  General  principles  in  Philosophy,  demonstrated  by  the  wri- 
ter, with  the  intention  of  ultimately  introducing  them  into 
their  proper  place,  in  his  work ;  and  partly  of  Phenomena  in 
various  branches  of  Natural  History — Aerology,  Geology, 
Physiology,  Zoology,  Entomology,  and  Botany — which  he 
himself  had  observed,  with  his  own  explanations  of  those  phe- 
nomena. These,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  his  great 
principles,  are  placed,  not  scientifically,  but  numerically,  as 
they. presented  themselves  to  his  mind  for  investigation  :  the 
busmess  of  arrangement  and  classification,  having  been  pur- 
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jMMely  reserved,  until  the  materials  of  the  work  were  fully 
collected.  The  first  page  contains  the  following  Preamble 
or  Preface,  to  the  whole  work. 

*'  Of  Vhe  Prejudices  of  the  Imagination^ 

(Lemma  to  the  whole.) 
**Of  all  prejudices,  no  one  so  fights  with  Natural  Philoso- 
phy, and  prevails  more  against  it  than  those  of  Imagination. 
It  is  these,  which  make  the  vulgar  so  roar  out,  upon  the  men- 
tion of  some  very  rational  philosophical  truths.     And,  indeed, 
I  have  known  of  some  very  learned  men,  that  have  pretended  to 
a  more  than  ordinary  freedom  from  such  prejudices,  soovercome 
by  them,  that,  merely  because  of  them,  they  have  believed  things 
most  absurd.     And  truly,  I  hardly  know  of  any  other  prejudi- 
ces, that  are  more  powerful  against  truth,  of  any  kind,  than 
these ;  and  I  believe  they  will  not  give  the  hand  to  any,  in 
any  case,  except  to  those,  arising  from  our  ruling  self-interest, 
or  the  impetuosity   of  human  passions.     And  there  is  very 
good  reason  for  it:  for  opinions,  arising  from  imagination,  take 
us  as  soon  as  we  are  born,  are  beat  into  us  by  every  act  of 
sensation,  and  so  grow  up  with  us,  from  our  very  births,  and 
by  that  means,  grow  into  us  so  fast,  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  root  them  out :  being,  as  it  were,  so  incorporated  with  our 
very  minds,  that  whatsoever  is  objected,  contrary  thereunto, 
is  as  if  it  were  dissonant  to  the  very  constitution   of  them. 
Hence,  men  come  to  make  what  they  can  actually  perceive, 
by  their  senses,  or  by  immediate  or  outside  reflection  into 
their  own  souls,  the  standard  of  possibility,  or  impossibility; 
so  that  there  must  be  no  body,  forsooth,  bigger  than  they  can 
conceive  of,  or  less  than  they  can  see  with  their  eyes :  no 
motion,  either  much  swifter,  or  slower,  than  they  can  imagine. 
As  to  the  greatness,  and  distance  of  bodies,  the  learned  world 
have  pretty  well  conquered  their  imagination,  with  respect  to 
them;  neither  will  any  body  flatly  deny,  that  it  is  possible, 
for  bodies  to  be  of  any  degree  of  bigness,  that  can  be  men- 
tioned ;  yet,  imaginations  of  this  kind,  among  the  learned 
themselves,  even  of  this  learned  age,  have  a  very  powerful, 
secret  influence,  to  cause  them  either  to  reject  things,  really 
true,  as  erroneous,  or  to  embrace  those  \}\ai  are  really  so. 
Thus,  some  men  will  yet  say,  that  they  cannot  conceive,  how 
the  Fixed  Stars  can  be  so  distant,  as  that  the   Earth's  annual 
revolution  should  cause  no  parallax  among  them,  and  so,  are 
about  to  fall  back  into  antiquated  Ptolemy,  his  system;  mere- 
ly to  ease  their  imagination.     Thus  also,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  very  learned  manj  and  sagacious  astronomer,  upon  conside- 
ration of  the  vast  magnitude  of  the  visible  part  of  the  Uni- 
verse, has,  in  the  ecstacy  of  his  imagination,  been  hurried  on, 
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« 

to  pronounce  the  Universe  infinite ;  which  I  may  say,  out  of  ve- 
neration, was  beneath  such  a  man  as  he.  As  if  it  were  anymore 
an  argument,  because  what  he  could  see  of  the  Universe  were 
so  big,  us  he  was  assured  it  was.  And  suppose,  he  had  discover- 
ed the  visible  Universe,  so  vast  as  it  is,  to  be  as  a  globule  of  wa- 
ter to  another  Universe;  the  case  is  the  same ;  as  ifit  would  have 
been  any  more  of  an  argument,  that  that  larger  Universe  was 
infinite,  than  if  the  visible  part  thereof,  were  no  bigger,  than 
a  particle  of  the  water  of  this.  I  think  one  is  no  nearer  to 
infinite,  than  another. 

''To  remedy  this  prejudice,!  will,  as  the  best  method  I  can 
think  of,  demonstrate  two  or  three  physical  Theorems ;  which 
I  believe,  if  they  are  clearly  understood,  will  put  every  man 
clean  out  of  conceit  with  his  imagination:  in  order  whereun- 
to,  these  two  are  prerequisite. 

"  PRELIMINARY  PROPOSITIONS. 

"  Prop.  I.  There  is  no  degree  of  Swiftness  of  Motion  what- 
ever, but  what  is  possible. 

''  Prop.  II.  There  may  be  bodies  of  any  indefinite  degree 
of  Smallness." 

Each  of  these  propositions  is  demonstrated  ;  and  a  third  is 
subjoined,  but  left  without  demonstration,  together  with  seve- 
ral Postulates.  The  next  half  sheet  contains  the  following 
discussion,  in  which  he  establishes  the  reality  of  Being,  as  the 
foundation  of  a  System  of  philosophy. 

"OF  BEING. 
''  That  there  should  absolutely  be  Nothing  at  all,  is  utterly 
impossible.  The  mind,  let  it  stretch  its  conceptions  ever  so 
far,  can  never  so  much  as  bring  itself  to  conceive  of  a  state  of 
perfect  Nothing.  It  puts  the  mind  into  mere  convulsion  and 
confusion,  to  think  of  such  a  state;  and  it  contradicts  the  very 
nature  of  the  soul,  to  think  that  such  a  state  should  be.  It  is 
the  greatest  of  contradictions,  and  the  aggregate  of  all  con- 
tradictions, to  say  that  thing  should  not  be.  It  is  true, 
we  cannot  so  distinctly  show  the  contradiction  in  words; 
because  we  cannot  talk  about  it,  without  speaking  stark  non- 
sense, and  contradicting  ourselves  at  every  word  :  and  because 
Nothing  is  that,  whereby  we  distinctly  show  other  particular 
contradictions.  3ut  here  we  are  run  up  to  our  first  principle, 
and  have  no  other  to  explain  the  nothingness,  or  not  being,  of 
Nothing  by.  Indeed,  we  can  mean  nothing  else  by  Nothmg, 
but  a  state  of  absolute  contradiction ;  and  if  any  man  thinks, 
that  he  can  conceive  well  enough  how  there  should  be  Nothing, 
I'll  engage,  that  what  he  means  by  Nothing,  is  as  much  Some- 
thing, as  any  thin^  that  he  ever  thought  of  in  his  life ;  and  I 
believe,  that  if  he  Knew  what  Nothing  was,  it  would  be  intui- 
tively evident  to  him  that  it  could  not  be. — ^Thus  we  see 
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it  is  necessary  that  some  being  should  eternally  be.  And 
it  is  a  more  palpable  contradiction  still  to  say,  that  there  must 
be  Being  somewhere,and  not  otherwhere,  for  the  words  Absolute 
JVothing,  and  Hherty  contradict  each  other.  And,  besides,  it 
ffives  as  great  a  shock  to  the  mind,  to  think  of  pure  Nothing 
being  in  any  one  place,  as  it  does  to  think  of  it  in  all  places : 
and  it  is  self-evident,  that  there  can  be  Nothing  in  one  place, 
as  well  as  in  another ;  and  if  there  can  be  in  one,  there  can  be 
in  all.  So  that  we  see  that  this  Necessary,  Eternal  Being  must 
be  Infinite  and  Omnipotent. 

^'This  Infinite  and  Omnipotent  being  cannot  be  solid.  Let 
OS  see  how  contradictory  it  is,  to  say  that  an  Infinite  being  is 
solid ;  for  solidity  surely  is  nothing,  but  resistance  to  other  so- 
lidities.— Space  is  this  necessary,  eternal,  infinite,  and  omni- 
present being.  We  find  that  we  can,  with  ease,  conceive  how 
all  other  beings  should  not  be.  We  can  remove  them  out  of 
our  minds,  and  place  some  other  in  the  room  of  them :  but 
Space  is  the  very  thing,  that  we  can  never  remove,  and  conceive 
of  its  not  being.  If  a  man  would  imagine  Space  any  where 
to  be  divided,  so  as  there  should  be  Nothing  between  the  di- 
vided parts,  there  remains  Space  between,  notwithstanding, 
and  so  the  man  contradicts  himself.  And  it  is  self-evident  I 
believe  to  every  man,  that  Space  is  necessary,  eternal,  infinite 
and  omnipresent.  But  I  had  as  good  speak  plain:  I  have  al- 
ready said  as  much  as  that  Space  is  God.**^  And  it  is  indeed 
clear  to  me,  that  all  the  Space  there  is,  not  proper  to  body,  all 
the  Space  there  is  without  the  bounds  of  Creation,  all  the 
Space  there  was  before  the  Creation,  is  God  himself;  and  no- 
body would  in  the  least  pick  at  it,  if  it  were  not  because  of  the 
gross  conceptions  that  we  have  of  Space. 

'*  A  state  of  absolute  nothing  is  a  state  of  absolute  con- 
tradiction. Absolute  nothing  is  the  aggregate  of  all  the 
contradictions  in  the  world :  a  state  wherein  there  is  neither 
body  nor  spirit,  nor  space,  neither  empty  space  nor  full  space, 
neither  little  nor  great,  narrow  nor  broad,  neither  infinite 
space  nor  finite  space,  not  even  a  mathematical  point,  neither 
up  nor  down,  neither  north  nor  south,  (I  do  not  mean  as  it  is 
with  respect  to  the  body  of  the  earth,  or  some  other  great  bo- 
dy) but  no  contrary  points,  positions  or  directions,  no  such 
thing  as  either  here  or  there,  this  way  or  that  way,  or  any 
way.  When  we  go  about  to  form  an  idea  of  perfect  No- 
thing, we  must  shut  out  all  these  things ;  we  must  shut  out 
of  our  minds,  both  space  that  has  something  in  it,  and  space 
that  has  nothing  in  it.  We  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  think 
of  the  least  part  of  space,  be  it  ever  so  small.  Nor  must  we 
suffer  our  thoughts  to  take  sanctuary  in  a  mathematical  point. 

♦  This  WM  written  at  15  or  16  yeaw  of  ago. 
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When  we  go  to  expel  Being  out  of  our  thoughts,  we  must  be 
eareful  not  to  leave  empty  Space  in  the  room  of  it ;  and  when 
we  go  to  expel  emptiness  from  our  thoughts,  we  must  not 
think  to  squeeze  it  out,  by  any  thing  close,  hard,  and  solid ; 
but  we  must  think  of  the  same,  that  the  sleeping  rocks  do 
dream  of;  and  not  till  then,  shall  we  get  a  complete  idea  of 
Nothing. 

"  When  we  go  to  enquire.  Whether  or  no,  there  can  be  ab- 
solutely Nothing  ?  we  utter  nonsense  in  so  enquiring.  The 
stating  of  the  question  is  nonsense  ;  because  we  make  a  dis- 
junction where  there  is  none.  Either  Being,  or  absolute  No- 
thing, is  no  disjunction  ;  no  more  than  whether  a  triangle  is  a 
triangle,  or  not  a  triangle.  There  is  iio  other  way,  but  only 
for  there  to  be  existence :  there  is  no  such  thing,  as  absolute 
Nothing.  There  is  such  a  thing,  as  Nothing,  with  respect  to 
this  ink  and  paper:  there  is  such  a  thing,  as  Nothing,  with 
respect  to  you  and  me :  there  is  such  a  thing,  as  Nothing,  with 
respect  to  this  globe  of  earth,  and  with  respect  to  this  Uni- 
verse. There  is  another  way,  beside  these  things  having  ex- 
istence ;  but  there  is  no  such  thing,  as  Nothing,  with  respect 
to  Entity,  or  Being,  absolutely  considered.  We  do  not  know 
what  we  say,  if  we  say,  that  we  think  it  possible  in  itself,  that 
there  should  not  be  Entity. 

"  And  how  doth  it  grate  upon  the  mind  to  think  that  Some- 
thing should  be  from  all  eternity,  and  yet  Nothing  all  the  while 
be  conscious  of  it.  To  illustrate  this:  Let  us  Si:ppose  that 
the  World  had  a  being  from  all  eternity,  and  had  many  great 
changes  and  wonderful  revolutions,  and  all  the  while  Nothing 
knew  it,  there  was  no  knowledge  in  the  Universe  of  any  such 
thing.  How  is  it  possible  to  bring  the  mind  to  imagine  this. 
Yea,  it  is  really  impossible  it  should  be,  that  uny  thing  should 
exist,  and  Nothing  know  it.  Then  you  will  say.  If  it  be  so,  it 
is,  because  Nothing  has  any  existence  but  in  consciousness  : 
No,  certainly,  no  where  else,  but  either  in  created  or  uncreated 
consciousness. 

"Suppose  there  were  another  Universej  merely  of  bodies, 
created  at  a  great  distance  from  this;  created  in  excellent  or-, 
der,  harmonious  motions,  and  a  beautiful  variety ;  and  there 
was  no  created  intelligence  in  it,  nothing  but  senseless  bodies, 
and  nothing  but  God  knew  any  thing  of  it.  I  demand  where 
else  that  Universe  would  have  a  being,  but  only  in  the  Divine 
consciousness?  Certainly  in  no  other  respect.  There  would 
be  figures,  and  magnitudes,  and  motions,  and  i^oportions ;  but 
where,  where  else,  except  in  the  Almighty's  knowledge  ?  How 
is  it  possible  there  should. — But  then  you  will  say.  For  the 
same  reason  in  a  room  closely  shut  up,  which  nobody  sees, 
there  is  nothing  except  in  God's  knowledge. — I  answer,  Ore- 
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ated  beings  are  conscious  of  the  eflects  of  what  is  in  the  room ; 
for  perhaps  there  is  not  one  leaf  of  a  tree,  nor  a  spire  of  grass, 
but  what  produces  eflects  all  over  the  Universe,  and  will  pro- 
duce them  to  the  end  of  eternity.  But  any  otherwise,  there  is 
nothing  in  a  room  so  shut  up,  but  only  in  God's  consciousness. 
How  can  any  thing  be  there  any  other  way.  This  will  appear 
to  be  truly  so,  to  any  one  who  thinks  of  it,  with  the  whole  uni- 
ted strength  of  his  mind.  Let  us  suppose,  for  illustration,  this 
impossibility,  that  all  the  spirits  in  the  Universe  were  for  a  time 
deprived  of  their  consciousness,  and  that  God's  consciousness 
at  the  same  time  were  to  be  intermitted.  I  say  the  Universe 
for  that  time  would  cease  to  be  of  itself;  and  this  not  mt^rely, 
as  we  speak,  because  tbe  Almighty  could  not  attend  to  uphold 
it;  but  because  God  could  know  nothing  of  it.  It  is  our  fool- 
ish ima^rination,  that  will  not  suffer  u«  to  see  it.  We  fancy 
thero  may  be  figures  and  ma<i:nitudes,  relations  and  propi^rties, 
without  any  one  knowing  of  tt.  But  it  is  our  imagination 
hurts  us.     We  do  not  know  what  figures  and  properties  are. 

'^  Our  imagination  makes  iis  fancy,  that  we  see  shapes,  and 
colours,  and  magnitudes,  though  nobody  is  there  to  behold  it. 
But  to  help  our  imagination,  let  us  thus  state  the  case  :  Let 
us  suppose  the  creation  deprived  of  every  ray  of  light,  so  that 
there  should  not  be  the  least  glimmering  of  light  in  the  Uni- 
verse. Now  all  will  own,  that,  in  such  case,  the  Universe  would 
really  be  immediately  deprived  of  all  its  colours.  No  one 
part  of  the  Universe  is  any  more  red,  or  blue,  or  green,  or 
yellow,  or  black,  or  white,  or  light,  or  dark,  or  transparent, 
or  opake.  There  would  be  no  visible  distinction,  between  the 
Universe  and  the  rest  of  the  incomprehensible  void  :  yea,  there 
would  be  no  difference  in  these  respects,  between  the  Uni- 
verse and  the  infinite  void ;  so  that  any  part  of  that  void  would 
really  be  as  light  and  as  dark,  as  white  and  as  black,  as  red 
and  as  green,  as  blue  and  as  brown,  as  transparent  and  as 
opake,  as  any  part  of  the  Universe  :  so  that,  in  such  case,  there 
would  be  no  difference,  in  these  respects,  between  the  Universe 
and  Nothing.  So  also  there  would  be  no  difference, between 
one  part  of  the  Universe  and  another :  all,  in  these  respects,  is 
alike  confounded  with,  and  undistinguished  from,  infinite 
emptiness. 

**  At  the  same  time,  also,  let  us  suppose  the  Universe  to  be 
altogether  deprived  of  motion,  and  all  parts  of  it  to  be  at  per- 
fect rest.  Then,  the  Universe  would  not  differ  from  the  void, 
in  this  respect :  there  would  be  no  more  motion  in  the  one, 
than  in  the  other.  Then,  also,  solidity  would  cease.  All  that 
we  mean,  or  can  be  meant,  by  solidity,  is  resistance  ;  resist- 
ance to  touch,  the  resistance  of  some  parts  of  space.  This 
is  all  the  knowledge  we  get  of  solidity,  by  our  senses,  and,  I 
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am  sure,  all  that  we  can  get  any  other  way.  But  solidity 
shall  be  shewn  to  be  nothing  else,  more  fully,  hereafter.  But 
there  can  be  no  resistance,  if  there  is  no  motion.  One  body 
cannot  resist  another,  when  there  is  perfect  rest  among  them. 
But,  you  will  say.  Though  there  is  no  actual  resistance,  yet 
there  is  potential  resistance :  that  is,  such  and  such  parts  of 
space  would  resist  upon  occasion.  But  this  is  all  that  I  would 
have,  that  there  is  no  solidity  now ;  not  but  that  God  could 
cause  there  to  be,  on  occasion.  And  if  there  is  no  solidity, 
there  is  no  extension,  for  extension  is  the  extendedness  of  so- 
lidity. Then,  all  figure,  and  magnitude,  and  proportion,  im- 
mediately cease,  rut,  then,  both  these  suppositions  togeth- 
er :  that  is,  deprive  the  Universe  of  light  and  motion,  and  the 
case  would  stand  thus  with  the  Universe  :  There  would  be 
neither  white  nor  black,  neither  blue  nor  brown,  neither 
bright  nor  shaded,  pellucid  nor  opake,  no  noise  nor  sound, 
neither  heat  nor  cold,  neither  fluid  nor  solid,  neither  wet  nor 
dry,  neither  hard  nor  soft,  nor  solidity,  nor  extension,  nor 
figure,  nor  magnitude,  nor  proportion,  nor  body,  nor  spirit. 
What  then  is  to  become  of  the  Universe  ?  Certainly  it  exists 
no  where,  but  in  the  Divine  mind.  This  will  be  abundantly 
clearer  to  one,  after  having  read  what  I  have  further  to  say  of 
solidity,  &c. :  so  that  we  see  that  a  Universe,  without  motion, 
can  exist  no  where  else,  but  in  the  mind— either  infinite  or 
finite. 

"  CaroUary.  It  follows  from  hence,  that  those  beings,  which 
have  knowledge  and  consciousness,  are  the  only  proper,  and 
real,  and  substantial  beings ;  inasmuch  as  the  being  of  other 
things  is  only  by  these.  From  hence,  we  may  see  the  gross 
mistake  of  those,  who  think  material  things  the  most  substan- 
tial beings,  and  spirits  more  like  a  shadow ;  whereas,  spirits 
only  are  properly  substance." 

The  next  sheet,  contains  his  views  of  Atoms,  or  of  perfectly 
Solid  Bodies,  exhibited  under  the  two  following  propositions : 

^*  Prop.  I.  All  bodies  whatsoever,  except  Atoms  themselves, 
must  of  absolute  necessity,  be  composed  of  Atoms,  or  of  bodies 
indiscerptible,  that  cannot  be  made  less,  or  whose  parts  can- 
not, by  any  finite  force,  be  separated  one  from  another. 

"  Prop.  II.  Two  or  more  Atoms,  or  Perfect  Solids,  touch- 
ing each  other  by  surfaces,  (I  mean  so  that  every  point,  in  any 
surface  of  the  one,  shall  touch  every  point  in  some  surface  of 
the  other;  that  is,  not  simply  in  some  particular  parts,  or  lines, 
of  their  surfaces,  however  many ;  for  whatsoever  does  touch  in 
more  than  points  and  lines,  toucheth  in  every  point  of  some 
surface,)  thereby  become  one  and  the  same  Atom,  or  Perfect 
Solid." 
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These,  he  demonstrates,  and  from  each,  derives  numerous 
Corollaries. 

The  remainder  of  the  work,  constituting  far  the  greater  part 
of  it,  he  entitles,  ^^  Things  to  bb  considered,  or  written 
vuLLT  about."  These  are  arranged  numerically  ;  and  in  two 
series,  probably  from  the  paper,  on  which  he  began  the  first  se- 
ries, having  been  for  a  time  mislaid  :  the  (irst  reaching  to  No. 
29,  the  latter  to  88.  In  these,  he  suggests  many  curious  and  im- 
portant points,  to  be  investigated  ;  and  many  others,  which  he 
either  explains,  or  demonstrates.  Several  of  the  articles,  in 
the  second  series,  are  in  a  hand  more  formed,  and  were  pro- 
bably written,  while  he  was  a  Tutor  in  the  college.  A  few 
articles  may  serve  as  specimens  of  the  whole. 

From  the  first  Series. 

"1.  To  observe,  that  Incurvation,  Refraction,  and  Reflec- 
tion from  concave  surfaces  of  drops  of  water,  &c.  is  from 
Gravity. 

^'2.  To  observe,  that  His- likely,  that  the  Attraction  of  par- 
ticles of  heat  contributes  as  much,  towards  the  burning  of 
bodies,  as  the  Impulse. 

*'  3.  To  observe,  that  water  may  quench  fire,  by  insinua- 
ting itself  into  the  pores,  and  hindering  the  free  play  of  the 
particles,  and  by  reason  of  its  softness,  and  pliableness,  dead- 
ening their  motion,  like  throwing  a  stone  upon  a  featherbed. 

"  4.  To  observe,  that,  if  we  do  suppose  an  infinite  number 
of  Surfaces  in  the  Universe,  yet,  according  to  the  number,  so 
must  be  the  smallness. 

"  5.  To  observe,  that  the  cause,  that  an  object  appears  not 
double,  being  seen  with  two  eyes,  is,  that  all  the  parts  upon 
the  Retina,  that  exactly  correspond,  end  upon  the  same  spot 
of  the  surface  in  the  brain,  which  receives  images. 

"  6.  To  observe,  that  one  end  of  Respiration  is,  that  the 
motion,  in  the  chest,  may  be  communicated  to  the  other  parts 
of  the  body. 

•'  9.  To  show  that  the  different  refrangibility  of  rays  must, 
of  necessity,  be  owing  either  to  their  different  velocity,  or  dif- 
ferent magnitude  ;  because  there  can  be  no  other  reason 
of  their  ditierent  attractability,  which  indeed  is  refrangibility. 

"11.  To  show  from  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  principles  of  Light 
and  Colours,  why  the  sky  is  blue ;  why  the  sun  is  not  perfect- 
ly white,  as  it  would  be  if  there  was  no  atmospl%erc,  but  some- 
what inclining  to  a  yellow  even  at  noon-day  ;  why  the  sun  is 
yellow  when  rising  and  setting,  and  sometimes  in  smoky 
weather  of  a  blood  red ;  why  the  clouds  and  the  atmosphere, 
near  the  horizon,  appear  red  and  yellow,  before  sunrising  and 
after  sunsctting;  why  distant  mountains  are  blue,  <t/c. 

Vol.  I.  » 
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'^  13.  To  enquire,  how  all  the  rays  of  one  sort  can  be  obstruct' 
^d,  by  any  medium,  as  by  tlie  air  in  smoky  weather,  &c.,  and  the 
other  rays  still  proceed  :  and  to  observe,  that  its  so  doing  makes  it 
probable,  tliat  there  are  some  other  properties  hi  light  and  medi- 
ums, yet  wholly  unknown ;  and  to  observe,  that  the  unaccountable 
phenomena  of  reflexions  prove  the  same  thing ;  and  to  enquire 
what  it  is;  and  also,  to  seek  out  otlier  strange  phenomena,  and 
compare  them  all  together,  and  see  what  qualities  can  be  made  out 
of  tiiem.  And  if  we  can  discover  them,  it's  probable  we  may  be 
let  into  a  New  World  of  Philosophy. 

"17.  To  observe,  that  the  cause  why  Thunder,  that  is  a  great 
way  off,  will  sound  very  gnun,  which  near,  is  very  sharp,  (as  weD 
as  otlier  noises,  instances  of  which  are  to  be  given,)  is,  because  the 
farther  waves  of  air  go,  the  wider  tliey  grow,  and  farther  asunder, 
as  it  is  in  water :  several  of  the  little  unduladons,  by  travelling  near 
togetlier,  incorporate  witli  the  great  one. 

"  19.  To  observe,  that  the  weight  of  the  descending  blood  m 
the  veins,  completely  answers  to  the  weight  of  the  ascending  blood 
in  tlie  arteries,  in  parts  above  the  heart ;  so  that  the  weight  of  one 
exactly  balances  the  weight  of  the  otlier ;  and  tlie  descending  blood 
in  tlic  veins,  puUs  up  the  blood  in  the  arteries,  and  the  weight  of 
blood  in  the  arteries,  restrams  tlie  impetuosity  of  the  descending 
blood  in  the  veins ;  so  that  the  blood  in  botli,  ascending  and  de- 
scending, runs  as  easily,  and  uniformly,  as  if  it  ran  all  the  while 
parallel  to  tlie  horizon.  So  in  the  parts  below  the  heart,  where 
the  arterial  blood  descends,  and  the  venal  ascends,  barely  the  weight 
of  the  blood  in  the  arteries,  is  sufficient  to  raise  the  blood  in  the 
veins  even  vnih  it,  as  high  as  tlie  begimiing  of  the  arteries,  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  Hydrostatics ;  and  the  weight  of  tlie  blood  in  the 
veins,  restrains  the  motion  of  tliat  wliich  descends  in  the  arteries, 
so  that  the  blood  in  these  also  moves,  just  as  if  it  moved  in  a  plain, 
neitlier  up  nor  down  :  and  the  heart  has  no  more  labour,  to  impel 
the  blood  up  the  ascending  tnmk  of  the  Aorta,  nor  ease,  in  impel- 
ling it  down  the  descending  trunk,  tlian  if  it  ran  in  a  trunk  parallel 
to  Uie  horizon.  Neither  doth  the  blood  ascend  witli  more  difficul- 
ty, than  it  descends,  but  with  equal  facility,  both  in  arteries  and 
veins,  above  and  below  the  heart :  and  to  show  the  pliilosophy  of 
this. 

"  22.  Relating  to  the  13th.  To  observe,  that  it  is  certain,  tliat 
the  stopping  of  one  sort  of  rays,  and  tlie  proceeding  of  others,  is 
not,  because  th«it  sort  of  rays  alone,  are  stopped  by  striking  against 
the  particles  of  the  medium,  from  this  experiment :  viz.  As  1  was 
luider  the  trees,  1  observed,  that  the  light  of  the  sun  upon  the 
leaves  of  the  book  I  was  reading,  which  crept  through  the  crevices 
of  the  leaves  of  tlic  tree,  was  of  a  reddish,  purpled  colour ;  wiiich 
T  supposed  to  be,  because  many  of  the  green  rays  were  taken  up 
by  the  leaves  of  tlu?  tree,  and  left  all  tlie  rest  tainted  vnih  die  most 
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opposite  colour,  which  could  be  no  otherwise,  than  by  stopping 
those  green  rays,  wliich  passed  near  to  tlie  edges  of  die  leaves. 
N.  B.  That  the  light  of  the  Sun  in  this  case,  would  not  appear 
coloured,  except  the  crevices  through  which  tlie  rays  came,  were 
very  snoiall. 

'^  Cor(d.  1.  Hence  it  is  certain,  tliat  bodies  do  attract  tlie  same 
sort  of  rays  most  strongly,  which  they  reflect  most  strongly. 

^'  Corel.  2.  Hence  bodies  do  attract  one  sort  of  rays,  more  than 
another. 

^^  Coral.  3.  Hence  it  is  probable,  that  bodies  do  reflect,  and 
attract,  by  the  same  force,  because  that  they  both  attract  and  reflect, 
the  same  sort  of  ways. 

^^  27.  It  appears,  that  the  single  particles  of  a  morning  fog,  are 
not  single  biri)bles  of  water.  I  have  seen  a  frozen  fog — a  fog  of 
which  these  particles  were  all  frozen,  as  they  floated  in  the  air  y-^ 
which  were  all  little  stars,  of  six  points,  like  the  particles  of  snow, 
very  small,  and  were  not  joined  together,  many  of  them  into  one 
flake  as  in  ftnow,  but  floated  single,  and  at  a  little  distance  looked 
every  whit  like  other  fog,  only  not  so  thick  as  other  fog  often  is, 
and  not  so  thick,  as  to  hmder  the  sun  from  shining  bright.  It  was 
evident,  that  it  was  not  a  fine  snow ;  for  it  was  otherwise  a  very 
clear  morning,  and  there  was  not  a  cloud  any  where  to  be  seep, 
above  the  horizon.  It  is  therefore  evident  that,  before  they  were 
firozen,  they  were  not  single  bubbles,  inasmuch  as  a  single  bubble 
will  not  make  one  of  these  stars." 

• 
From  the  second  Series, 

"  1.  To  prove  the  Universe,  or  Starry  world,  one  Vast  Spheroid. 

"  2.  To  demonstrate,  that  all  the  matter,  which  is  without  die 
Spheroid,  is  so  disposed,  as  that  there  should  be  an  equal  attrac- 
tion on  all  sides,  and  so,  probably,  an  equal  quantity  of  matter. 

"  4.  To  show  the  shape  of  tlie  Spheroid  of  the  Universe,  by 
observation  of  the  Milky  Way,  and  to  know,  whereabout  our  Sys- 
tem is  in  it,  first,  with  respect  to  the  planes  of  the  greatest  circles, 
from  observations  of  the  ratio  of  the  brightness  of  the  opposite  sides, 
cuimpounded  with  several  other  ratios — second,  with  respect  to 
the  latitude,  or  the  axb,  of  this  Spheroid,  by  observing  how  much 
the  Mill^  Way  difiers  from  a  Great  circle. 

"  6.  To  show  that  the  Starry  World  cannot  be  infinite,  because 
it  is  a  spheroid. 

"  6.  To  write  concerning  die  Lens  about  the  Sun. 

*♦  7.  To  write  concerning  die  Distance  of  the  Sun,  by  observa- 
tion of  the  enlightened  part  of  the  moon,  when  exactly  in  quadrature. 

"  8.  To  write  concerning  the  use  of  Comets,  to  repair  the 
wastes  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

*'  9.  To  show  how  Infinite  Wisdom  must  be  exercised,  in  order 
that  Gravity  and  Motion  may  be  perfectly  harmonious }  and  that. 
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although  the  jumble  of  tlie  Epicureans  be  allowed ;  although  it  br* 
in  fact,  impossible. 

"  10.  To  find  out  a  thousand  things,  by  due  observation  of  the 
Spheroid  of  the  Universe. 

"  14.  To  show  how  the  ]\Iotion,  Rest  and  Direction,  of  the  least 
Atom  has  an  influence  on  the  motion,  rest  and  direction  of  every 
body  in  the  Universe ;  and  to  show  how,  by  tliat  means,  every 
thing  which  happens  with  respect  to  motes  or  straws,  and  such 
little  things,  may  be  for  some  great  uses  in  the  whole  course  of 
things,  throughout  Eternity ;  and  to  show  how  the  least  wrong 
step  in  a  mote,  may,  in  Eternity,  subvert  the  order  of  thfe  Uni- 
verse ;  and  to  take  notice,  of  the  great  wisdom  tliat  is  necessary, 
in  order  to  dispose  every  Atom  at  first,  so  as  that  they  should  go 
for  the  best  throughout  all  Eternity,  and  in  tlie  adjusting  by  an  ex- 
act computation,  and  a  nice  allowance  to  be  made  for  the  miracles 
which  should  be  needful,  and  other  ways,  whereby  the  course  of 
bodies  should  be  diverted.  And  then,  to  show  how  God,  who 
does  tliis,  must  necessarily  be  Omniscient^  and  know  every  the 
1  east  thing,  that  must  happen  through  Eternity. 

"  36.  To  show,  if  I  think  fit,  how  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  very 
sensible,  that  all  spontaneous  enkindling,  was  fix)m  a  certain  attrac- 
tion. 

"37.  To  show  that  it  is  not  only  highly  probable,  but  absolutely 
certain,  that  the  Fixed  Stars  are  so  many  Suns.  For  it  is  certain, 
in  the  first  place  that  they  do  shine  by  their  own  light,  and  not  by 
die  Sun's;  for,  although  we  don't  exactly  know  how  far  distant 
tliey  are,  yet  we  know  that  they  are  so  far  distant  at  least,  that  the 
annual  revohition  of  the  Earth  makes  no  sensible  alteration  in  tlieir 
position.  And  we  know  certainly  that  the  light  of  the  Sun,  at  such 
a  distance,  will  be  no  more  than  about  as  much,  as  the  light  of  a 
Fixed  Star  is  here.  (Let  any  body  calculate  and  see.)  And  now 
I  ask.  Whether  or  no  it  be  not  certain,  that  no  body  will  reflect  the 
light  of  another  body,  which  does  not  shine  upon  it  brighter,  than  a 
single  Fixed  Star  does  upon  the  Earth,  so  much  as  to  cause  it  to 
shine,  with  its  reflected  light,  so  brightly  as  the  Fixed  Stars  do,  at 
such  a  distance. — ^And  then,  in  the  second  place,  it  is  certain  that 
they  must  be  pretty  near  about  so  big.  And  thirdly,  it  is  certain 
that  they  must  shine  with  as  bright  a  light ;  or  else  they  would  ne- 
ver appear  so  bright,  «it  such  a  distance.  This  we  may  also  be 
certain  of  by  calculation.  Wliich  three  things  are  all,  that  are 
needed  to  make  a  Sun. 

"  Corol,  1.  From  the  foregoing  :  That  our  Sun  is  a  Fixed  Star, 
is  as  certain,  as  that  any  one  particular  Star  in  the  heavens  is  one. 

"  Carol.  2.  It  is  as  probable  that  the  other  Fixed  Stars,  or  Suns, 
have  Systems  of  planets  about  them,  as  it  would  be  that  ours  had, 
to  one  who  had  scon  a  Fixed  Star  or  Sun,  every  way  like  it,  hav^ 
tbc'jn. 
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**  38.  To  bring  in,  if  there  happens  a  good  place  for  it,  that  it  is 
equally  probable  in  itself,  that  all  or  the  greatest  part  of  the  Uni- 
verse was  created,  at  the  time  of  the  Mosaic  Creation,  as  that  all, 
or  the  greatest  part  of  the  Universe  was  created  at  once,  at  any 
otlier  time." 

From  the  whole  collection*  it  is  obvious,  that  at  this  early  aga 
he  had  conceived  the  design  of  writing  a  large  work,  which  was  to 
be  a  complete  Treatise  on  Natural  Plulosophy  and  Natural  Histo- 
ry, including  Chemistry  and  Geology,  as  far  as  they  were  then 
known,  on  a  plan  entirely  his  own.  The  Philosophical  part  of  the 
work,  instead  of  taking  for  granted  what  had  hitherto  been  receiv- 
ed, was  to  rest  on  certain  fundamental  principles,  which  he  pro- 
ceeded to  establish.  The  Historical,  was  to  be  tlie  result,  as  far 
as  possible,  of  his  own  observations. 

The  Philosophical  reader,  on  perusing  the  13th  article  of  tlie  first 
series  of  **  Things  to  be  considered,"  will  regard  it  as  a  singu- 
lar fact,  tliat  a  Youth  at  college,  more  than  a  century  ago,  from  ob- 
serving several  unaccountable  phenomena,  attending  the  refraction 
and  reflexion  of  light,  should  have  foretold,  that  tlie  discovery  of 
these  would  let  us  into  a  New  World  of  Philosophy;  that  he  should 
have  been  led  to  suggest,(as  in  57  of  2d  series,)  that  there  is  in  tlie 
atmosphere  some  other  ethereal  matter,  considerably  rarer  than  at- 
mospheric air;  that  he  should  (as  in  No.  71)  have  discovered  wa- 
ter to  be  a  compressible  fluid, — a  fact  not  communicated  to  the 
world  until  the  year  1763;  tliat  he  should  have  observed  the  fact, 
and  attempted  to  account  for  it,  (No.  77,)  that  water  in  freezing 
loses  its  specific  gravity ;  and  that  he  should  have  expressed  doubts 
of  tlie  existence  of  frigorific  particles.  In  his  attempt  to  explain 
the  phenomena  of  Thunder  and  Lightning,  the  reader  will  also 
perceive  that,  without  any  knowledge  of  the  electric  fluid,  and  long 
before  the  invention  of  the  Leyden  jar,f  he  rejected  the  tlieii 
prevalent  theory  on  the  subject,  and  was  led  to  conclude  that 
Ldghtning  was  an  almost  infinitely  fine^  combustible^  fluid  matter, 
that  floats  in  the  aity  aid  that  takes  flre  by  a  sudden  and  mighty 
ferwintationy  that  is  some  way  promoted  by  the  coaly  and  mois- 
tttrty  and  perhaps  attraction,  of  the  clouds:  a  nearer  ap]f)roximation 
to  the  theory  oi  Franklin,  than  the  human  mind  had  ever  reached. 
His  Theory  of  Atoms  will  be  read  with  deep  interest,  as  will  hii. 
demonstration  that  the  Fixed  Stars  are  Suns,  (No.  77,)  his  expla- 
nation of  the  Channels  of  rivers  and  their  branches,  (No.  45,)  of 
the  diflferent  Refrangibility  of  the  rays  of  light,  (No.  46,)  of  tho 
growth  of  Trees,  (No.  48,)  of  the  Process  of  Evaporation,  (No. 
57,)  of  the  Lever,  (No.  65,)  his  observations  on  Sound,  (No.  CO,) 


♦  See  Appendix.  T,  t  The  Ley  den  jar  was  invented  in  1T'.1."». 
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on  Elasticity,  (No.  70,)  on  the  tendency  of  winds  from  tlie  coast 
to  bring  rain,  (No.  75,)  and  on  the  cause  of  Colours,  (No.  81.) 

Every  part  of  the  work  will  be  found  to  evince  a  mind,  wholly 
original  and  inventive  in  its  observations,  and  discoveries,  in  all  the 
kingdoms  of  Nature ;  and  will  lead  to  the  conviction  that,  had  his 
life  been  devoted  to  these  pursuits,  in  a  country  where  he  could  at 
once  have  availed  himself  of  the  discoveries  of  others,  and,  the  neces- 
sary instruments,  he  would  have  met  with  no  ordinary  success,  in 
extending  the  bounds  of  human  knowledge,  in  the  most  important 
and  interesting  fields  of  Physical  Science.  But  higher  objects  of 
contemplation,  and  investigations  of  a  more  elevated  nature,  now 
demanded  his  attention ;  and,  in  devoting  to  these  his  whole  intel- 
lectual and  moral  strength,  he  found  a  pleasure,  which  he  would 
not  have  derived  from  the  proudest  triumphs  of  Philosophical  dis- 
coverv. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Early  Religious  Productions. — ^^  Miscellanies.^^ — '^JS^otes  on  the 
Scriptures. ^^"—Early  Religious  Impressions. — Hia  Personal 
Narrative. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  intimate,  that,  although  wliile 
a  member  of  College,  Edwards  paid  a  most  assiduous  and  successful 
attention  to  his  assigned  duties ;  and  particularly,  as  we  have  just 
seen,  to  the  study  of  Mental,  and  of  Physical,  Philosophy ;  yet  he 
still  found  time  for  pursuits  of  a  more  elevated  and  spiritual  cha^ 
racter.     His  whole  education  from  early  infancy,  and  the  counsels 
of  his  parents,  as  well  as  his  own  feelings,  prompted  him  to  these 
pursuits.     To  read  the  Bible  daily,  and  to  read  it,  in  connexion 
with  other  rehgious  books,  diligently  and  attentively  on  the  Sab* 
bath,  was  made,  in  the  esurlier  days  of  New  England,  the  regular 
and  habitual  duty  of  every  child ;  and  his  father's  family,  though 
not  inattentive  to  the  due  cultivation  of  mind  and  manners,  had 
lost  none  of  the  strictness  or  conscientiousness,  which  charac- 
terized the  Pilgrims.      The  books,  which  he  found  in  his  father's 
library,  the  conversation  of  clergymen  often  resorting  to  the  house, 
the  custom  of  the  times,  as  well  as  the  more  immediate  influence 
of  parental  instruction  and  example,  naturally  prompted  a  mind^ 
like  his,  to  the  early  contemplation,  and  investigation,  of  many  of  tiie 
principles  and  truths  of  Theology.     He  had  also  witnessed  in  his 
father's  congregation,  before  his  admission  to  College,  several  ex- 
ten»ve  Revivals  of  Religion ;  and  in  two  of  them,  tibe  impressions 
made  on  his  own  mind  had  been  unusually  deep  and  solemn.  The 
Name,  familiarly  given  by  the  plain  people  of  this  country  to  these 
events, — *•*•  A  Religious  Attention^^'*  and  "  A  General  Attention  to 
Religion," — indicates  their  nature ;  and  tiiose  personally  acquainted 
with  them  need  not  to  be  informed,  that  during  their  progress,  the 
great  truths  of  Religion,  as  taught  in  tiie  Scriptures,  and  as  ex- 
plained in  the  raffngs  of  Theologians,  become  die  objects  of  gc- 
l      neral  and  inteniS^  interest,  and  of  close  practical  study ;  or  that  the 
I      knowledg^lfcquired  by  a  whole  people  at  such  a  time,  in  a  oom- 
1     paratively  Ptle  period,  often  exceeds  the  acquisitions  of  many  pre- 
^    vious  yjfs.     With  all  these  tilings  in  view,  it  is  not  surprizing 
^^^'^W,  that,  to  tiiese  two  kinds  of  reading,  he  devoted  himself 
^•''jKith  ^reat  diligence  and  with  great  sucres?. 
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Two  of  his  early  "  Resolutions^^  relate  to  this  subject  J 

"  Resolved^  Wlien  I  think  of  any  Theorem  in  Divinity  to  be  sol* 
vod,  immediately  to  do  what  I  can  towards  solving  it,  if  circum- 
slances  do  not  hinder." 

"  Resolved,  To  study  tlie  Scriptures  so  steadily,  constantly  and 
frequently,  as  that  I  may  find  and  plainly  perceive  myself  to  grow 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  same." 

On  the  8th  of  June,  1723,  he  also  proposes,  whenever  he  finds 
himself  in  a  dull  listless  frame,  to  read  over  his  own  Remarks  and 
Reflections  of  a  Religious  nature,  in  order  to  quicken  him  in  his 
dulv. 

lliese  Resolutions  plainly  evince  what  must  have  been,  for  « 
considerable  period,  tlie  habit  of  his  mind,  with  regard  to  both  sub- 
jects ;  and  the  manner,  in  which  he  speaks  of  his  "  Remarks  and 
Reflexions"  on  tlie  subject  of  Religion,  indicates  that,  at  that  time, 
ihcy  were  considerably  numerous. 

They  were  so  in  fact.  The  first  manuscript  of  his  "  Miscella- 
nies" is  in  folio,  and  consists  of  forty-four  sheets  of  foolscap,  writ- 
ten separately,  and  stitched  together  like  the  leaves  of  a  foho  book 
that  is  bound.  When  he  began  tlie  work,  he  had  obviously  no  sus- 
picion of  the  size  to  which  it  was  to  grow,  nor  had  he  formed  his 
ultimate  plan  of  arrangement.  He  headed  his  first  article,  **  Of 
holiness ;"  and  having  finished  it,  and  drawn  a  line  of  separation 
across  the  page,  he  commenced  tlie  second,  "  Of  Christ's  mediation 
and  satisfaction."  The  same  is  done  with  tlie  third  and  fourth.  The 
fifth  he  writes,  without  a  line  of  separation,  in  larger  letters, 
^'Spiritual  Happiness, "^^  After  that,  the  subject  of  each  new  article 
is  printed,  or  written,  in  larger  letters.  His  first  article  was  written 
on  the  second  page  of  a  loose  sheet  of  paper ;  and  having  written 
over  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  pages,  he  went  back  to  the  first. 
He  began  to  number  liis  articles  hy  the  letters  of  the  Alphabet,  a, 
I),  c ;  and  having  gone  through,  he  commenced  with  a  double  Al- 
nliabet,  aa,  bb,  cc ;  when  diis  was  finished,  finding  his  work  en- 
large, he  took  the  regular  numbers,  1,  2,  3,  &c.  and  this  plan,  both 
as  to  subjects  and  numbers,  is  afterwards  continued. 

The  beginning  of  tlie  work  is  written  in  a  remarkably  smaB* 
round  hand,  nearly  the  same  with  that  in  which  his  earliest  produc- 
tions are  wTitten.  This  extends  du*ough  about  the  first  150  arti- 
cles, and  is  soon  after  perceptibly  changed,  into  a  hand  somewhat 
more  formed  and  flowing.  These  appear,  obviously,  to  have  been 
\nitten  during  the  last  years  of  his  College  Kfe,  and  die  two  years 
of  his  residence  at  College,  as  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Large  Extracts 
from  this  work  will  be  found  in  the  ensuing  volumes,  and  a  nuiti- 

*  Tho  first  fivo  sheets  contain  fVom  105  to  115  Unes  on  a  pa^e  ;  each  line  av* 
''.ratting  30  words.    As  his  hand  changed,  he  gradually  diminifihed  tho  number 
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ter  of  them  from  the  earlier  articles.  Such  are  the  Miscellaneous 
Observations,  and  tlie  Miscellaneous  Remarks,  in  tlie  Seventh  vol-^ 
ume,  and  the  Miscellanies  in  the  Nmth.  In  tliese,  will  be  found 
many  of  his  most  original  and  most  profound  thoughts,  and  discus- 
sions, on  theological  subjects. 

His  regular  and  diligent  study  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  led  him 
early  to  discover,  that  they  opened  before  him  an  ahnost  boundless 
field  of  investigation  and  enquiry.  Some  passages,  he  found  to  be 
incorrectly  rendered ;  many  were  very  obscure,  and  difficult  of  ex« 
planation ;  in  many,  there  were  apparent  inconsistencies  and  con- 
tradictions ;  many  had  been  long  employed,  as  proofs  of  doctrines 
and  principles,  to  which  they  had  no  possible  reference ;  the  words 
and  phrases,  as  well  as  the  sentiments  and  narratives,  of  one  part^ 
be  saw  illustrated,  and  interpreted  those  of  another.  Tlie  Old 
Testament  in  its  language,  history,  doctrines  and  worship,  in  its 
allusions  to  manners  and  cu^ms,  in  its  prophecies,  t^'pes  and 
images,  he  perceived  to  be  introductory  and  explanatory  6f  the 
New ;  while  the  New,  by  presenting  tlie  full  completion  of  the 
wbole  plan  and  design  of  their  common  Author,  unfolded  the  real 
drift  and  bearing  of  every  part  of  the  Old.  Regarding  the  sacred 
Tolume  with  the  highest  veneration,  he  appears  to  have  resolved^ 
while  a  member  of  college,  that  he  would,  as  far  as  possible,  pos^ 
sess  himself,  in  every  part  of  it  which  he  read,  of  the  true  mean^ 
iag  of  its  Author.  With  this  view  he  commenced  his  Notes  onf 
THE  Scriptures  ;  obviously  making  it  his  standing  rule.  To  stud^ 
every  passage  which  he  read,  which  presented  the  least  difficulty 
to  his  own  mind,  or  which  he  had  known  to  be  regarded  as  diffi-' 
cult  by  others,  until  such  difficulty  was  satisfactorily  removed.  The 
result  of  his  investigations,  he  regularly,  and  at  the  time,  commit-' 
ted  to  writing :  at  first,  in  separate  half  sheets,  folded  in  4to ;  but 
having  found  the  inconvenience  of  this,  in  his  other  juvenile  wri- 
tingSt  be  soon  formed  small  pamphlets  of  sheets,  which  were  ulti- 
mately made  into  volumes.  A  few  of  the  articles,  to  the  number 
of  about  60,  appear  to  have  been  written  while  he  was  in  college ; 
the  rest,  while  preparing  for  the  ministry,  and  during  his  subser* 
quent  life.  That  he  had  no  suspicion  when  he  began,  of  the  size 
to  which  the  work  would  grow,  is  obvious ;  and  whether  he  after- 
wards formed  the  design  of  publishing  it,  as  an  Illustration  of  the 
more  difficult  and  obscure  passages  of  the  Bible^  perhaps  cannot 
be  determined  with  certainty.  A  few  of  die  articles  of  an  historical 
or  mjrtholo^cal  nature,  are  marked  as  quotations  from  the  writings 
of  oUicrs,*  and  are  omitted  in  the  present  edition  of  his  works^ 
The  reader,  after  penising  tlie  work,  will  be  satisfied  that  they  are 


♦  With  the  exceptions  of  the  articles  here  referred  to,  the  reader  will  find,  in 
tlie  Ninth  volume,  the  whole  series  of  the  "Notes  on  the  Scriptures,'' arranged 
iHscriptural  order,  with  the  otiginal  numbers  of  each  article  retained. 
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the  fruit  of  his  own  investigations ;  and  that  liis  mode  of  removing 
difficulties  was, — not  as  it  too  often  is,  by  disguising  or  mis-staidng 
them,  but — ^by  giving  them  their  full  force,  and  meeting  them  with 
fair  argument.  Perhaps  no  collection  of  Notes  on  the  Scriptures, 
so  entirely  original,  can  be  found.  From  the  number  prefixed  to 
each  Article,  it  will  be  found  easy  to  select  those  which  were  the 
result  of  his  early  labours.  Such  a  plan  of  investigating  and  ex- 
plaining the  difficulties  of  the  Sacred  volume,  at  so  early  a  period 
of  life,  was  probably  never  formed,  in  any  otlier  instance,  and  evin- 
ces a  maturity  of  intellectual  and  moral  attainments,  not  often  par- 
alleled. Among  the  most  interesting  and  able  of  these  investiga- 
tions, will  be  found  the  discussion,  on  die  Sacrifice  of  the  daughter 
Jcphthay  Judges  xi,  29 — 40 ;  and  that  on  the  principle  advanced 
by  Paul,  in  Romans  viii,  28,  That  all  things  work  together  far 
good  to  them  that  love  God;  which,  as  being  contained  in  his  letter 
to  Rlr.  Gillespie,  of  Sept.  4,  1747,  is  omitted  in  tlie  Notes  on  the 
Scriptures. 

The  class,  of  wliich  Edwards  was  a  member,  finished  their  re- 
gular collegiate  course,  in  Sept.  1720,  before  he  was  seventeen 
years  of  age.  At  that  period,  and  for  a  long  time  afterwards,  the 
only  exercise,  except  the  Latin  Theses,  given,  at  the  pubUc  com- 
mencement, to  the  class  of  Bachelors,  was  the  Salutatory,  which 
was  also  a  Valedictory,  Oration  in  Latin.  This  exercise  was  a- 
warded  to  Edwards,  as  sustaining  the  highest  rank  as  a  scliolar, 
among  the  members  of  tlie  class. 

I  have  heretofore  had  occasion  to  mention  the  early  religious  im- 
pressions made  upon  his  mind ;  particularly  during  two  seasons  of 
uncommon  attention  to  religion  in  his  father's  congregation — the 
first,  several  years  before,  die  second  only  one  year  before,  he 
went  to  college.  The  precise  period,  when  he  regarded  himself 
as  entering  on  a  religious  life,  he  no  where  mentions;  nor  have  I 
found  any  record  of  the  time,  when  he  made  a  public  profession  of 
religion.  Even  the  church,  witii  which  he  became  connected, 
wotJd  not  certainly  be  known,  were  it  not  tiiat,  on  one  occasion,  he 
alludes  to  himself,  as  a  member  of  the  church  in  East  Windsor. 
From  various  circumstances,  I  am  also  led  to  believe,  that  the  time 
of  his  uniting  himself  to  it,  was  not  far  from  the  time  of  his  leaving 
college.  Of  the  views  and  feelings  of  his  mind,  on  this  most  im- 
portant subject,  both  before  and  after  diis  event,  we  have  a  brief 
but  most  satisfactory  and  instructive  account,  which  was  found 
among  his  papers  in  his  own  hand-writing,  and  which  was  written 
near  twenty  years  afterwards,  for  his  own  private  benefit.  It  is  as 
follows : 

"I  HAD  a  variety  of  concerns  and  exercises  about  my  soul,  from 
my  childhood ;  but  I  had  two  more  remarkable  seasons  of  awaken- 
ing,  before  I  met  with  that  change,  by  which  I  was  brought  to  those 
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new  di^sitions,  and  that  new  sense  of  things,  that  I  have  since 
had.  Tlie  first  time  was  when  I  was  a  boy,  some  years  before  I 
went  to  coUege,*  at  a  time  of  remarkable  awakening  in  my  father's 
congregation.  I  was  then  very  much  affected  for  many  months, 
and  concerned  about  the  things  of  religion,  and  my  soul's  salvation; 
and  was  abundant  in  religious  duties.  I  used  to  pray  five  times  a 
day  in  secret,  and  to  spend  much  time  in  religious  conversation 
vnth  other  boys ;  and  used  to  meet  with  them  to  pray  together.  I 
experienced  I  know  not  what  kind  of  delight  in  religion.  My 
mind  was  much  engaged  in  it,  and  had  much  self-nghteous  pleas- 
ure ;  and  it  was  my  delight  to  abound  in  religious  duties.  I,  with 
some  of  my  school-mates,  joined  together,  and  built  a  booth  in  a 
swamp,  in  a  very  retired  spot,  for  a  place  of  prayer.f — And  besides, 
I  had  particular  secret  places  of  my  own  in  the  woods,  where  I  used 
lo  retire  by  myself;  and  was  from  time  to  time  much  affected.  My 
afiections  seemed  to  be  lively  and  easily  moved,  and  I  seemed  to 
be  in  my  element,  when  engaged  in  religious  duties.  And  I  am 
ready  to  think,  many  are  deceived  with  such  affections,  and  such  a 
kind  of  delight  as  I  then  had  in  religion,  and  mistake  it  for  grace. 

"  But,  in  process  of  time,  my  convictions  and  affections  wore 
ofif;  and  I  entirely  lost  all.  those  affections  and  delights,  and  left  off 
secret  prayer,  at  least  as  to  any  constant  preference  of  it ;  and  re- 
turned like  a  dog  to  liis  vomit,  and  went  on  in  the  ways  of  sin.  In- 
deed, I  was  at  times  very  uneasy,  especially  towards  the  latter  part 
of  my  time  at  college  ;  when  it  pleased  God,  to  seize  me  with  a 
pleurisy ;  in  which  he  brought  me  nigh  to  the  grave,  and  shook  me 
over  the  pit  of  hell.  And  yet,  it  was  not  long  after  my  recovery, 
before  I  fell  again  into  my  old  ways  of  sin.  But  tJod  would  not 
sufier  me  to  go  on  with  any  quietness ;  I  had  great  and  violent  in- 
ward struggles,  till,  after  many  conflicts  with  wicked  inclinations, 
repeated  resolutions,  and  bonds  that  1  laid  myself  under  by  a  kind 
of  vows  to  God,  I  was  brought  wholly  to  break  off  all  former  wick- 
ed ways,  and  all  ways  of  known  outward  sin  ;  and  to  apply  mj^self 
to  seek  salvation,  and  practise  many  religious  duties ;  but  widiout 
diat  kind  of  affection  and  delight  which  I  had  formerly  experienced. 
My  concern  now  wrought  more,  by  inward  struggles,  and  conflicts, 
and  self-reflections.  I  made  seeUng  my  salvation,  the  main  busi- 
ness of  my  life.  But  yet,  it  seems  to  me,  1  sought  it  after  a  misera- 
ble manner ;  which  has  made  me  sometimes  since  to  question, 
whether  ever  it  issued  in  that  which  was  saving ;  being  ready  to 
doubt,  whether  such  miserable  seekhig  ever  succeeded.  I  was 
indeed  brought  to  seek  salvation,  in  a  manner  that  I  never  was  be- 
fore ;  I  felt  a  spirit  to  part  with  all  tilings  in  tiie  world,  for  an  inte- 


♦As  he  entered  college  at  twelve  years  of  age,  this  was  probably  when  he  was 
seven  or  eight. 

t  The  place  where  the  booth  waa  built,  is  known  at  East  Windsor. 
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rest  in  Christ.  My  concern  continued  and  prevailed,  with  manjr 
exercising  thoughts  and  inward  struggles ;  but  yet  it  never  seemed 
Jo  be  proper,  to  express  that  concern  by  the  name  of  terror. 

^'  From  my  childhood  up,  my  mind  had  been  full  of  objections 
against  the  doctrine  of  Gocl's  sovereignty,  in  choosing  whom  he 
would  to  eternal  life,  and  rejecting  whom  he  pleased ;  leaving  them 
eternally  to  perish,  and  be  everlastingly  tormented  in  hell.  It  used 
to  appear  like  a  horrible  doctrine  to  me.  But  I  remember  tlie  time 
very  well,  when  I  seemed  to  be  convinced,  and  fully  satisfied,  as 
to  this  sovereignty  of  God,  and  his  justice  in  thus  eternally  dispo- 
sing of  men,  according  to  his  sovereign  pleasure.  But  never  could 
give  an  account,  how,  or  by  what  means,  I  was  thus  convinced,  not 
Ui  the  least  imagining  at  tlie  time,  nor  a  long  time  after,  that  there 
^vas  any  extraordinary  influence  of  God's  Spirit  in  it;  but  only  that 
now  I  saw  further,  and  my  reason  apprehended  the  justice  and 
reasonableness  of  it.  However,  my  mind  rested  in  it;  and  it  put 
an  end  to  all  those  cavils  and  objections.  And  there  has  been  a 
V^onderful  alteration  in  my  mind,  with  respect  to  tlie  doctrine  of 
God's  sovereignty,  from  that  day  to  this;  so  that  I  scarce  ever  have 
found  so  much  as  the  rising  of  an  objection  against  it,  in  the  most 
absolute  sense,  in  God  shewing  mercy  to  whom  he  will  shew  mer^ 
ey,  and  hardening  whom  he  will.  God's  absolute  sovereignty  and 
justice,  with  respect  to  salvation  and  damnation,  is  what  my  mind 
seems  to  rest  assured  of,  as  much  as  of  any  thing  tliat  I  see  with 
my  eyes ;  at  least  it  is  so  at  times.  But  I  have  often,  since  tliat 
first  conviction,  had  quite  another  kind  of  sense  of  Grod's  sovereigni- 
ty than  I  had  then.  I  have  often  since  had  not  only  a  conviction, 
but  a  delightful  conviction.  The  doctrine  has  very  often  appeared 
exceedingly  pleasant,  bright,  and  sweet.  Absolute  sovereignty  is 
^hat  I  love  to  ascribe  to  God.     But  my  first  conviction  was  not  so. 

'"  The  first  instance,  that  I  remember,  of  that  sort  of  inward, 
sweet  delight  in  God  and  divine  things,  that  I  have  lived  much  in 
since,  was  on  reading  those  words,  1  Tim.  i.  17.  Aow  unto  the 
King  eternal,  immortal,  invisible,  the  only  tmse  God,  be  honour  and 
^loryfor  ever  and  ever,  Jlmen.  As  I  read  the  words,  there  cams 
mto  my  soul,  and  was  as  it  were  diffused  tlu'ough  it,  a  sense  of  the 
glory  of  the  Divine  Being ;  a  new  sense,  quite  different  fit)m  any 
rtung  I  ever  experienced  before.  Never  any  words  of  Scripture 
seemed  to  me  as  tliese  words  did.  I  thought  with  myself,  how 
(excellent  a  Being  that  was,  and  how  happy  I  sliould  be,  if  I  might 
enjoy  tliat  God,  and  be  rapt  up  to  him  in  heaven,  and  be  as  it 
were  swallowed  up  in  him  for  ever !  I  kept  saying,  and  as  it  were 
singing,  over  these  words  of  scripUire  to  myself;  and  went  to  pray 
to  God  that  I  might  enjoy  him,  and  prayed  in  a  manner  quite  dif- 
ferent from  what  I  used  to  do ;  with  a  new  sort  of  affection.  But 
it  never  came  into  my  thought,  that  there  was  any  thing  spiritual, 
•r  of  a  saving  nature  jn  this, 
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**  From  about  that  time,  I  began  to  have  a  new  kind  of  appre- 
•tiensions  and  ideas  of  Christ,  and  the  work  of  redemption,  and  the 
glorious  way  of  salvation  by  him.  An  inward,  sweet  sense  of  these 
things,  at  times,  came  into  my  heart;  and  my  soul  was  led  away  in 
pleasant  views  and  contemplations  of  them.  And  my  mind  was 
greatly  engaged  to  spend  my  time  in  reading  and  meditating  on 
Christ,  on  the  beauty  and  excellency  of  his  person,  and  the  lovely 
WBj  of  salvation  by  free  grace  in  him.  I  found  no  books  so  de- 
Jightfiil  to  me,  as  those  that  treated  of  these  subjects.  Those  words 
Cant.  ii.  1.  used  to  be  abundantly  with  me,  I  am  the  Rose  of  Shor 
roE,  and  the  lAly  of  the  valleys.  The  words  seemed  to  me, 
sweetly  to  represent  the  loveliness  and  beauty  of  Jesus  Christ. 
The  whole  book  of  Canticles  used  to  be  pleasant  to  me,  and  I  used 
to  be  much  in  reading  it,  about  that  dme ;  and  found,  from  time  to 
time,  an  inward  sweetness,  that  would  carry  me  away,  in  my  con- 
templations. Tliis  I  know  not  how  to  express  otherwise,  than  by 
a  calm,  sweet  abstraction  of  soul  from  all  the  concerns  of  thui 
world ;  and  sometimes  a  kind  of  vision,  or  fixed  ideas  and  imagina- 
^ons,  of  being  alone  in  the  mountains,  or  some  solitory  wildemesSi 
for  from  all  mankind,  sweetly  conversing  with  Christ,  and  wrapt 
and  swallowed  up  in  God.  The  sense  I  had  of  divine  things, 
would  often  of  a  sudden  kindle  up,  as  it  were,  a  sweet  burning  in 
my  heart ;  an  ardour  of  soul,  that  I  know  not  how  to  express. 

"  Not  long  after  I  first  began  to  experience  these  things,  I  gave 
an  account  to  my  father  of  some  things  that  had  passed  in  my 
mind.  I  was  pretty  much  affected  by  the  discourse  we  had  to- 
gether; and  when  the  discourse  was  ended,  I  walked  abroad 
alone,  in  a  solitary  place  in  my  father's  pasture,  for  contemplation. 
And  as  I  was  walking  there,  and  looking  upon  the  sky  and  clouds, 
there  came  into  my  mind  so  sweet  a  sense  of  the  glorious  majesty 
and  grace  of  God,  as  I  know  not  how  to  express. — ^I  seemed  to 
see  them  both  in  a  sweet  conjunction ;  majesty  and  meekness  join- 
ed together :  it  was  a  sweet,  and  gentle,  and  holy  majesty ;  and 
also  a  majesdc  meekness ;  an  awful  sweetness ;  a  high,  and  great, 
and  holy  gendeness. 

^*  After  this  my  sense  of  divine  things  gradually  increased,  and 
became  more  and  more  lively,  and  had  more  of  tliat  inward  sweet- 
ness. The  appearance  of  every  thing  was  altered ;  there  seemed 
to  be,  as  it  were,  a  calm,  sweet,  cast,  or  appearance  of  divine  glo- 
ry, in  almost  every  thing.  Grod's  excellency,  his  wisdom,  his  pu- 
rity and  love,  seemed  to  appear  in  every  thing ;  in  the  sun,  moon 
and  stars;  in  the  clouds  and  blue  sky;  in  the  grass,  flowers, 
trees ;  in  the  water  and  all  nature ;  which  used  greatly  to  fix  my 
mind.  I  often  used  to  sit  and  view  the  moon  for  a  long  time  ;  and 
in  the  day,  spent  much  time  in  viewing  the  clouds  and  sky,  to  be- 
hold the  sweet  glory  of  God  in  these  things :  in  the  meantime, 
singing  forth,  with  a  low  voice,  my  contemplations  of  the  Creator 
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and   Redeemer.     And  scarce  any  thing,  among  all  the  works  of 
nature,  was  so  sweet  to  me  as  thunder  and  lightning ;  formerly  no- 
thing had  been  so  terrible  to  me.     Before,  I  used  to  be  uncom- 
momy  terrified  with  thunder,  and  to  be  struck  with  terror  when  I 
saw  a  thunder-storm  rising  ;  but  now,  on  the  contrary,  it  rejoiced 
me.    I  felt  God,  if  I  may  so  speak,  at  the  first  appearance  of  a  thun- 
der storm ;  and  used  to  take  the  opportunity,  at  such  times,  to  fix  my 
myself  in  order  to  view  the  clouds,  and  see  the  lightnings  play, 
and  hear  the  majestic  and  awful  voice  of  God's  thunder,  which 
oftentimes  was  exceedingly  entertaining,  leading  me  to  sweet  con- 
templations of  my  great  and  glorious  God.     While  thus  engaged, 
it  always  seemed  natural  for  me  to  sing,  or  chant  forth  my  medita- 
tions ;  or,  to  speak  my  thoughts  in  soliloquies  with  a  singing  voice. 
^*  I  felt  then  great  satisfaction,  as  to  my  good  estate ;  but  that 
did  not  content  me.     I  had  vehement  longings  of  soul  after  God 
and  Christ,  and  after  more  holiness,  wherewith  my  heart  seemed 
to  be  full,  and  ready  to  break ;  which  often  brought  to  my  mind 
the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  Psal.  cxix.  28.     My  soul  breaketh  far 
the  longing  it  hath.     I  often  felt  a  mourning  and  lamenting  in  my 
heart,  mat  I  had  not  turned  to  God  sooner,  that  I  might  have  had 
more  time  to  grow  in  grace.     My  mind  was  gready  fixed  on 
divine  things;  almost  perpetually  in  the  contemplation  of  them. 
I  spent  most  of  my  time  m  thinking  of  divine  things,  year  after 
year ;  often  walking  alone  in  the  woods,  and  solitary  places,  for 
meditation,  soliloquy,  and  prayer,  and  converse  with  God ;  and  it 
was  always  my  manner,  at  such  times,  to  sing  forth  my  contempla- 
tions.    I  was  almost  constantly  in  ejaculatory  prayer,  wherever  I 
was.     Prayer  seemed  to  be  natural  to  me,  as  the  breath  by  which 
the  inward  burnings  of  my  heart  had  vent.     The  delights  which  I 
now  felt  in  the  things  of  religion,  were  of  an  exceedingly  dififerent 
kind  from  those  before-mentioned,  that  I  had  when  a  boy ;  and 
what  then  I  had  no  more  notion  of,  than  one  bom  blind  has  of  pleas- 
ant and  beautiful  colours.     They  were  of  a  more  inward,  pure, 
soul-animating  and   refireshing   nature.     Those   former    deughts 
never  reached  the  heart ;  and  did  not  arise  from  any  sight  of  the 
divine  excellency  of  the  things  of  Grod ;  or  any  taste  of  the  soul- 
satisfying  and  life-giving  good  there  is  in  them.^ 


*The  rcmainderof  this  account  will  ho  found  on  a  subsequent  page. 
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Licensure. — Residence  in  J^TeuyYork. — Personal  J^arraiive  con^ 

tinned, — His  Seventy  Resolutions. 

He  resided  at  College  nearly  two  years,  after  he  took  his  first 
degree,  preparing  himself  for  the  work  of  the  ministry;  after 
which,  having  passed  the  customary  trials,  he  received  a  license  to 
preach.*  In  consequence  of  an  application  from  a  number  of 
ministers  in  New  England,  who  were  entrusted  to  act  in  beh<ilf  of 
the  Presbyterians  in  New- York,  he  went  to  that  city  in  the  begin- 
ning of  August,  1722,  and  preached  there  with  great  acceptance, 
about  eight  months.  While  there  he  found  a  most  happy  residence 
in  the  house  of  a  Mrs  Smith ;  whom,  as  well  as  her  son  Mr.  John 
Smith,  he  regarded  as  persons  of  uncommon  piety  and  purity  of 
life,  and  with  whom,  he  formed  a  very  near  and  intimate  christian 
friendship.  There  also,  he  found  a  considerable  number  of  per- 
sons, among  the  members  of  that  church,  exhibiting  the  same  cha- 
racter ;  with  whom  he  enjoyed,  in  a  high  degree,  all  the  pleasures 
and  advantages,  of  christian  intercourse.  His  personal  attach^ 
ment  to  them  became  strong  ;  and  their  interest  in  him,  as  a  man 
and  a  preacher,  was  such,  that  they  warmly  solicited  him  to  re- 
main with  them  for  life.  To  decline  their  candid  invitation,  was 
most  distressing  to  his  feelings ;  but,  on  account  of  the  smaUness 
of  that  congregation,  and  some  peculiar  difficulties  which  attended 
it,  (the  nature  of  which,  I  have  not  discovered,)  he  did  not  think 
there  was  a  rational  prospect  of  answering,  fuUy,  tlie  great  end, 
which  he  had  proposed  to  himself,  in  his  profession,  by  his  settling 
there  as  their  minister.  After  a  most  painftil  parting,  with  the  kind 
friends,  under  whose  hospitable  roof,  he  had  so  long  and  so  happily 
resided,  he  left  the  city,  on  Friday,  the  26th  of  April,  by  water, 
and  reached  his  father's  house,  on  Wednesday,  the  1st  of  May.f 
Here,  he  spent  the  summer,  in  close  study  ;  during  which,  he  was 
again  eamesdy  requested,  by  the  congregation  in  New-York,  to  re- 


'^  This  muBt  have  been  in  June,  or  July,  1722  several  months  before  he  was 
nineteen  years  of  age. 

t  It  is  amusing  to  observe  the  time  taken  up  in  this  voyage.  They  sailed 
from  New-York  on  Friday  morning,  and  put  in  at  Westchester  for  the  night. 
Saturday  night  and  the  Sabbath,  were  passed  at  Saybrook  ;  and  they  arrived 
at  Wethersfield,  on  Tuesday  evening.  Yet  the  voyage  is  mentioned  at  a  plea- 
sant one. 
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turn  to  that  city,  and  settle  among  them ;  but  his  former  viei^s 
were  not  altered  ;  and,  Uierefore,  though  strongly  mclined  from 
his  own  feelings  to  gratify  tliem,  he  could  not  comply  with  their 
wishes. 

Probably,  in  no  part  of  his  life,  had  he  higher  advantage  for 
spiritual  contemplation  and  enjoyment,  dian  in  the  period  just  men- 
tioned. He  went  to  New-York,  in  die  best  and  happiest  frame  of 
mind.  He  found  there  a  little  flock  of  Christ,  constramed  from  a 
sense  of  their  own  weakness,  to  "  dwell  togetlier  in  unity,"  and  to 
feel  a  practical  sense  of  their  dependence  on  God.  He  was  in  tlie 
midst  of  a  family,  whose  daily  influence  served  only  to  refiresh- 
and  to  sanctify.  He  had,  also,  much  leisure  for  religious  reading, 
meditation  and  prayer.  In  diese  circumstances,  the  presence  of 
die  Comforter,  appears  to  have  been  a  daily  reality ;  the  evidence 
of  which,  he  found  in  tliat  purity  of  heart,  which  enables  its  pos- 
sessor to  see  Crod,  in  die  peace  which  passeth  all  understanmngi 
and  the  joy  widi  which  the  stranger  intermeddleth  not.  His  ac- 
count of  this  subject,  is  contained  in  the  continuation  of  the  brief 
narrative  of  his  own  religious  liistory,  the  first  part  of  which,  is 
found  in  the  last  chapter,  and  is  as  follows : 

'^  Mr  sense  of  divine  diings  seemed  gradually  to  increase,  till  I 
went  to  preach  at  New-York ;  which  was  about  a  year  and  a  half 
after  they  began ;  and  wliile  1  was  there,  I  felt  them  very  sensibly, 
in  a  much  liigher  degree,  than  1  had  done  before.  My  loingings 
after  (Jod,  and  holiness,  were  much  increased.  Pure  and  hum- 
ble, holy  and  heavenly,  Christianity  appeared  exceedingly  amiable 
to  me.  I  felt  a  burning  desire  to  be,  in  every  dung,  a  complete 
christian ;  and,  conformed  to  the  blessed  image  of  Christ ; 
and  that  I  might  live,  in  all  diings,  according  to  the  pure, 
sweet  and  blessed  rules  of  the  gospel.  I  had  an  eager 
thirsting  after  progress  in  these  things;  wliich  put  me  upon 
pursuing  and  pressing  after  them.  It  was  my  continual  strife 
day  and  night,  and  constant  inquiry,  how  I  should  be  more  holy, 
and  live  more  holily,  and  more  becoming  a  child  of  God,  and  a 
disciple  of  Christ.  I  now  sought  an  increase  of  grace  and  holiness, 
and  a  holy  life,  with  much  more  earnestness,  tnan  ever  I  sought 
grace  before  I  had  it.  I  used  to  be  continually  examining  myself, 
and  studying  and  contriving  for  likely  ways  and  means,  how  I  should 
live  holily,  with  far  greater  diligence  and  earnestness,  than  ever  I 
poisued  any  thing  in  my  life ;  but  yet  \nth  too  great  a  dependence 
on  my  own  strength ;  which  afterwards  proved  a  great  damage  ta 
me.  My  experience  had  not  dien  taught  me,  as  it  has  done  since, 
my  extreme  feebleness  and  impotence,  every  manner  of  way ;  and 
the  bottomless  deptlis  of  secret  corruption  and  deceit,  there  was  in 
my  heart.  However,  I  went  on  with  my  eager  pursuit  after  more' 
holiness,  and  confonnity  to  Christr 
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"  Tbe  heaven  I  desired  was  a  heaven  of  holiness ;  to  be  with 
God,  and  to  spend  my  eternity  in  divine  love,  and  holy  communion 
with  Christ.  My  mind  was  very  much  taken  up  with  contempla- 
tions on  heaven,  and  the  enjoyments  there ;  and  living  there  in  per- 
fect holiness,  humility  and  love :  and  it  used  at  that  time  to  appear 
a  great  part  of  the  happiness  of  heaven,  that  there  the  saints  could 
express  their  love  to  Christ.  It  appeared  to  me  a  great  clog  and 
bunlen,  that  what  I  felt  within,  I  could  not  express  as  I  desired. 
The  inward  ardour  of  my  soul,  seemed  to  be  hindered  and  pent  up, 
and  could  not  freely  flame  out  as  it  would.  I  used  often  to  think, 
bow  in  heaven  this  principle  should  freely  and  fully  vent  and  ex- 
press itself.  Heaven  appeared  exceedingly  delightful,  as  a  world 
of  love ;  and  that  all  happiness  consisted  m  living  in  pure,  humble, 
heavenly,  divine  love. 

^I  remember  the  thoughts  I  used  then  to  have  of  holiness ;  and 
said  sometimes  to  myself,  "  1  do  certainly  know  that  1  love  holi- 
ness,  such  as  the  gospel  prescribes."  It  appeared  to  me,  that 
there  was  nothing  in  it  but  what  was  ravishingly  lovely;  the  high- 
est beauty  and  amiableness — a  divine  beauty ;  far  purer  than  any 
thing  here  upon  earth ;  and  that  every  thing  else  was  like  mire  and 
defilement,  in  comparison  of  it. 

**  Holiness,  as  I  then  wrote  down  some  of  my  contemplations  oik 
it,  appeared  to  me  to  be  of  a  sweet,  pleasant,  charming,  serene,  calm 
nature ;  which  brought  an  inexpressible  purity,  brightness,  peace- 
fulness  and  ravishment  to  the  soul.  In  other  words,  that  it  made 
the  soul  like  a  field  or  garden  of  God,  with  all  manner  of  pleasant 
flowers ;  eryoying  a  sweet  calm,  and  the  gently  vivifying  beams  of 
the  sun.  The  soul  of  a  true  christian,  as  I  then  wrote  my  medita- 
tions, appeared  like  such  a  little  white  flower  as  we  see  in  the 
spring  of  the  year ;  low  and  humble  on  die  ground,  opening  its  bo- 
som, to  receive  the  pleasant  beams  of  the  siui's  glory ;  rejoicing,  as 
it  were,  in  a  calm  rapture;  diffusing  around  a  sweet  fragrancy; 
standing  peacefully  and  lovingly,  in  the  amidst  of  odier  flowers 
round  about ;  all  in  like  manner  opening  their  bosoms,  to  drink 
in  the  light  of  the  sun.  There  was  no  part  of  creature-holiness, 
dint  I  liad"-so''a  groat-^  ^eose  of  its  loveliness,  as  humility,  broken- 
ness  of  heart  and  poverty  of  spirit ;  and  there  was  nothing  that  I 
so  earnestly  longed  for.  My  heart  panted  after  this — to  lie  low 
before  God,  as  in  the  dust ;  that  I  might  be  nothing,  and  that  Grod, 
might  be  all,  that  I  might  become  as  a  litde  child. 

"  While  at  New  York,  1  sometimes  was  much  affected  with  re- 
flections on  my  past  life,  considering  how  late  it  was  before  I  began 
to  be  truly  religious ;  and  how  wickedly  I  had  lived  till  then :  and 
once  so  as  to  weep  abundantly,  and  for  a  considerable  time  to- 
gether. 

"  On  January  12,  1723, 1  made  a  solemn  dedication  of  myself 
to  God,  and  wrote  it  down ;  giving  up  mvself,  and  all  that  I  had  to 

Vol.  I.  0 
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(Jod ;  to  be  for  the  future,  in  no  respect,  my  oun ;  to  act  as  OM 
that  had  no  right  to  himself,  in  any  respect.  And  solemnly  vow- 
ed, to  take  God  for  my  whole  portion  and  felicity;  looking  on  no- 
thing else,  as  any  part  of  my  happiness,  nor  acting  as  if  it  were  ; 
and  his  law  for  the  constant  rule  of  my  obedience :  engaging  to 
fight,  with  all  my  might,  against  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil, 
to  the  end  of  my  life.  But  1  have  reason  to  be  infinitely  humbiedt 
when  I  consider,  how  much  I  have  failed,  of  answering  my  obli- 
gation. 

"  I  had,  dien,  abundance  of  sweet,  religious  conversation,  in  the 
family  where  I  lived,  with  Mr.  John  Smidi,  and  his  pious  mother. 
My  heart  was  knit  in  afiection,  to  those,  in  whom  were  appearances 
of  true  piety ;  and  I  could  bear  the  dioughts  of  no  other  compan- 
ions, but  such  as  were  holy,  and  the  disciples  of  the  blessed  Jesus. 
I  had  great  longings,  for  tlie  advancement  of  Christ's  kingdom  in 
the  world  ;  and  my  secret  prayer  used  to  be,  in  great  part,  taken 
up  in  praying  for  it.  If  I  heard  tlie  least  hint,  of  any  thing  that 
happened,  in  any  part  of  the  world,  diat  appeared,  in  some  respect 
or  other,  to  have  a  favourable  aspect,  on  the  interests  of  Christ's 
kingdom,  my  soul  eagerly  catched  at  it ;  and  it  would  much  ani- 
mate and  refresh  me.  I  used  to  be  eager  to  read  public  news-let- 
ters, mainly  for  that  end ;  to  see  if  I  could  not  find  some  news,  fa- 
vourable to  the  interest  of  religion  in  the  world. 

"  I  very  frequently  used  to  retue  into  a  solitary  place,  on  the 
banks  of  Hudson's  River,  at  some  distance  from  the  city,  for  cxxor 
temptation  on  divine  tilings  and  secret  converse  with  God :  and  had 
many  sweet  hours  there.  Sometimes  Mr.  Smith  and  I  walked 
there  together,  to  converse  on  the  diings  of  God ;  and  our  conver- 
sation used  to  turn  much  on  tlie  advancement  of  Christ's  kingdom  * 
in  the  world,  and  die  glorious  things  that  God  would  accomplish 
for  his  church  in  die  latter  days.  1  had  then,  and  at  other  times, 
the  greatest  delight  in  die  holy  scriptures,  of  any  book  whatsoever. 
Oftentimes  in  reading  it,  every  word  seemed  to  touch  my  heart. 
I  felt  a  harmony  between  someUiing  in  my  heart,  and  those  sweet 
and  powerful  words.  I  seemed  often  to  see  so  much  light  exhibit- 
ed by  every  sentence,  and  such  a  refiresliing  food  communicated, 
that  I  could  not  get  along  in  reading ;  often  dwelling  long  on  one 
sentence,  to  see  the  wonders  contained  in  it;  and  yet  almost  eveiy 
sentence  seemed  to  be  full  of  wonders. 

"I  came  away  from  New  York  in  the  month  of  AprU^  1723, 
and  had  a  most  bitter  parting  with  Madam  Smith  and  her  son. 
My  heart  seemed  to  sink  within  me,  at  leaving  the  family  and  city, 
where  I  had  enjoyed  so  many  sweet  and  pleasant  days.  I  went 
fix)m  New  York  to  Wethersfield,  by  water;  and  as  I  sailed  away, 
I  kept  sight  of  the  city  as  long  as  I  could.  However,  that  night 
after  this  sorrowful  parting,  I  was  greatly  comforted  m  God  at 
Westchester,  where  we  went  ashore  to  lodge :  and  bad  a  pleasant 
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time  of  it  all  the  voyage  to  Saybrook.  It  was  sweet  to  me  to  thmk 
of  meeting  dear  christians  in  heaven,  where  we  should  never  part 
more.  At  Saybrook  we  went  ashore  to  lodge  on. Saturday,  and 
there  kept  the  Sabbath ;  where  I  had  a  sweet  and  refreshing  sea- 
son, walking  alone  in  the  fields. 

"After  I  came  home  to  Windsor,  I  remained  much  in  a  like 
firame  of  mind,  as  when  at  New  York ;  only  sometimes  I  felt  my 
heart  ready  to  sink,  with  the  thoughts  of  my  friends  at  New  York. 
My  support  was  in  contemplations  on  the  heavenly  state ;  as  I  find 
in  my  Diary  of  May  1,  1723.  It  was  a  comfort  to  think  of  that 
state,  where  there  is  fulness  of  joy ;  where  reigns  heavenly,  calm, 
and  delightful  love,  without  alloy ;  where  there  are  continually  the 
dearest  expressions  of  this  love ;  where  is  the  enjoyment  of  the 
persons  loved,  without  ever  parting ;  where  those  persons  who  ap- 
pear so  lovely  in  this  world,  will  really  be  inexpressibly  more  love- 
ly, and  full  of  love  to  us.  And  how  sweetly  will  the  mutual  lovers 
join  tc^ether,  to  sing  the  praises  of  God  and  the  Lamb !  How  will 
It  fill  us  with  joy  to  think,  that  this  enjoyment,  these  sweet  exerci- 
ses, will  never  cease,  but  will  last  to  all  eternity." 

During  his  preparation  for  the  ministrv,  his  residence  in  New 
York,  and  his  subsequent  residence  at  his  father's  house,  he  formed 
a  series  of  RESOLUTIONS,  to  the  number  of  Seventy,  mtended 
obvionsly  for  himself  alone,  to  regulate  his  own  heart  and  life ;  but 
fitted  also  from  their  christian  simplicity,  and  spiritnal-mindedness,  to 
be  eminendy  useful  to  others.  Of  these,  the  first  thirty-four*  were 
written  before  Dec.  18,  1722,  tlie  time  m  which  his  Diary,  as  it 
now  exists,  commences.  The  particular  time  and  occasion  of 
making  many  of  the  rest,  will  be  found  in  tliat  most  interesting 
narrative ;  in  which  also  are  many  odier  rules  and  resolutions  in- 
tended for  the  regulation  of  his  own  affections,  of  perhaps  equal 
excellence.  It  should  be  remembered  that  they  were  all  written 
before  he  was  twenty  years  of  age.f  As  he  was  wholly  averse  to 
all  profession  and  ostentation ;  and  as  these  Resolutions  themselves 
were  plainly  intended  for  no  other  eye  than  his  own,  except  the 
eye  that  is  omniscient ;  they  may  be  justly  considered  as  the  basis 
of  his  conduct  and  character ;  the  plan  by  which  he  govenied  the 
secret,  as  well  as  the  public,  actions  of  his  life.  As  such  they  wiU 
deeply  interest  the  reader,  not  only  as  they  unfold  the  inmost  mind 
of  their  author,  but  as  they  also  show,  in  a  manner  most  striking 
and  convincing  to  the  conscience,  what  is  the  true  foundation  of 
great  and  distinguished  excellence. 

•  The  first  twenty-ono  were  written  at  once,  with  the  same  pen  ;  as  were 
the  next  ten,  at  a  subsequent  sitting.  The  rest  were  written  occasionally. 
Tbey  are  all  on  two  detached  pieces  of  paper. 

t  The  last  was  written  in  August,  1723.  The  whole  scriea  is  published  now 
for  the  first  time. 
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He  was  too  well  acquainted  with  human  weakness  and  frailtjr, 
even  where  tlie  intentions  are  most  sincere,  to  enter  on  any  Reso- 
lutions rashly,  or  from  a  reliance  on  his  own  strength.  He,  th«e're- 
fore,  in  the  outset,  looked  to  Grod  for  aid,  who  alone  can  niibrd 
success  in  the  use  of  the  best  means,  and  in  the  intended  acoom- 

Elishment  of  the  best  purposes.  This  he  places  at  the  head  of  all 
is  other  important  rules,  that  his  whole  dependence  was  on  the 
grace  of  God,  while  he  still  proposes  to  recur  to  a  frequent  and 
serious  perusal  of  them,  in  order  that  they  might  beccnne  the  ha« 
bitual  directory  of  his  life. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

**  Being  sensible  that  I  am  unable  to  do  any  thing  without  God's 
help,  1  do  humbly  entreat  him  by  his  grace,  to  enable  me  to  keep 
these  Resolutions,  so  far  as  they  are  agreeable  to  his  will,  for 
Christ's  sake. 

Remember  to  read  over  these  Resolutions  once  a  week. 

1 .  Resolved^  That  /  toiU  do  whatsoever  I  think  to  be  most  to  the 
glory  of  God  and  my  own  good,  profit  and  pleasure,  in  the  whole 
of  my  duration ;  without  any  consideration  of  the  time,  whether 
now,  or  never  so  many  myriads  of  ages  hence.  Resolved  to  dd 
whatever  1  think  to  be  my  dtity,  and  most  for  the  good  and  ad- 
vantage of  mankind  in  general.  Resolved,  so  to  do,  whatever 
difficulties  I  meet  with,  how  many  soever,  and  how  great  soever. 

2.  Resolved^  To  be  continually  endeavouring  to  find  out  some 
new  contrivance^  and  invention,  to  promote  the  forementioned 
things. 

3.  Resolved,  If  ever  I  shall  fall  and  grow  dull,  so  as  to  neglect 
to  keep  any  part  of  tliese  Resolutions,  to  repent  of  all  I  can  re- 
member, when  I  come  to  myself  again. 

4.  Resolved,  Never  to  do  any  manner  of  thing,  whether  in  soul 
or  body,  less  or  more,  but  what  tends  to  die  glory  of  God,  nor  6c, 
nor  suffer  it,  if  1  can  possibly  avoid  it. 

6.  Resolved,  Never  to  lose  one  moment  of  time,  but  to  improve 
it  in  tlie  most  profitable  way  I  possibly  can. 

6.  Resolved,  To  live  with  all  my  might,  while  I  do  live. 

7.  Resolved,  Never  to  do  any  thing,  which  I  should  be  afraid  to 
do,  if  it  were  the  last  hour  of  my  life. 

8.  Resolved,  To  act,  ui  all  respects,  both  speaking  and  doings 
as  if  nobody  had  been  so  vile  as  I,  and  as  if  I  had  committed  the 
same  sins,  or  had  the  same  infirmities  or  failings  as  odiers;  and 
that  I  vnU  let  the  knowledge  of  their  failings  promote  nothing  but 
shame  in  myself,  and  prove  only  an  occasion  of  my  confessing  my 
own  sins  and  misery  to  God.     f^id,  July  30. 

9.  Resolved,  To  think  much,  on  all  occasions,  of  my  own  dying, 
and  of  the  common  circimistances  which  attend  death. 
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10.  Ruohsed^  When  I  feel  pain,  to  think  of  the  pains  of  Mar- 
tyrdom, and  of  HeU* 

11.  Besolvedf  When  I  think  of  any  Theorem  in  divinity  to  he 
solved,  immediately  to  do  what  1  can  towards  solving  it,  if  circum- 
stances do  not  hinder. 

12.  ReMolnedy  If  I  take  delight  in  it  as  a  gratification  of  pride, 
or  vanity,  or  on  any  such  account,  immediately  to  dirow  it  by. 

13.  Itesolvedy  To  be  endeavouring  to  find  out  fit  objects  of 
charity  and  liberality.  * 

14.  Resolved^  Never  to  do  any  thing  out  of  Revenge. 

15.  Resolved,  Never  to  suffer  the  least  motions  of  anger  to- 
wards irrational  beings. 

16.  Resolved,  Never  to  speak  evil  of  any  one,  so  tliat  it  shall 
tend  to  his  dishonour,  more  or  less,  upon  no  account  except  for 
some  real  good. 

17*  Resolved,  That  I  will  live  so,  as  I  shall  wish  I  had  done 
when  I  come  to  die. 

18.  Resolved,  To  live  so,  at  all  times,  as  I  think  is  best  in  my 
most  devout  firames,  and  when  I  have  the  clearest  notions  of  the 
tiUngs  of  the  Gospel,  and  another  world. 

19.  Resolved,  Never  to  do  any  thing,  which  I  should  be  afraid 
to  do,  if  I  expected  it  would  not  be  above  an  hour,  before  I  should 
bear  the  last  tiump. 

20.  Resolved,  To  mamtain  the  strictest  temperance,  in  eating 
and  drinking. 

21.  Resolved,  Never  to  do  any  thbg,  which,  if  I  should  see  in 
anodier,  1  should  count  a  just  occasion  to  despise  him  for,  or  ta 
think  any  way  the  more  meanly  of  him. 

22.  Resolved,  To  endeavour  to  obtain  for  myself  as  much  hap- 
piness, in  the  other  world,  as  I  possibly  can,  with  all  the  power,, 
might,  vigour,  and  vehemence,  yea  violence,  I  am  capable  of,  or 
can  bring  myself  to  exert,  in  any  way  that  can  be  tliought  of. 

23.  Resolved,  Frequendy  to  take  some  deliberate  action,  which 
seems  most  unlikely  to  be  done,  for  the  glory  of  Grod,  and  trace  it 
back  to  the  original  intention,  designs  and  ends  of  it ;  and  if  I  find 
it  not  to  be  for  Grod's  glory,  to  repute  it  as  a  breach  of  the  fourth 
Resolution. 

24.  Resolved,  Whenever  I  do  any  conspicuously  evil  action,  to 
trace  it  back,  till  I  come  to  the  original  cause ;  and  then,  both  care- 
ftdly  endeavour  to  do  so  no  more,  and  to  fight  and  pray  with  all 
my  might  agamst  the  origmal  of  it. 

25.  Resolved,  To  examine  carefully,  and  constantly,  what  Uiat 
one  thing  in  me  is,  which  causes  me  in  the  least  to  doubt  of  the 
love  of  God ;  and  to  direct  all  my  forces  against  it. 

26.  Resolved,  To  cast  away  such  things,  as  I  find  do  abate  my 
assurance. 

27.  Resolved,  Never  wilfiilly  to  omit  any  thing,  except  the 
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omission  be  for  the  glory  of  God ;  and  frequently  to  examine  ittjr 
omissions. 

28.  Resolved,  To  study  the  Scriptures  so  steadily,  constantly 
and  frequently,  as  that  1  may  find,  and  plainly  perceive  myself  to 
grow  in  the  knowledge  of  the  same. 

29.  Resolved,  Never  to  count  that  a  prayer,  nor  to  let  that  pass 
as  a  prayer,  nor  that  as  a  petition  of  a  prayer,  wMch  is  so  made, 
that  1  cannot  hope  that  God  will  answer  it ;  nor  that  as  a  confes- 
sion, which  1  cannot  hope  God  will  accept. 

30.  Resolved,  To  strive,  every  week,  to  be  brought  higher  in 
Religion,  and  to  a  higher  exercise  of  grace,  than  I  was  the  week 
before. 

31.  Resolved,  Never  to  say  any  thing  at  all  against  any  body, 
but  when  it  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  liighest  degreie  of  christian 
honour,  and  of  love  to  mankind,  agreeable  to  the  lowest  humility, 
and  sense  of  my  own  faults  and  failings,  and  agreeable  to  the  Gul- 
den Rule ;  often,  when  I  have  said  any  thing  against  any  one,  to 
bring  it  to,  and  try  it  strictly  by  the  test  of  this  Resolution. 

32.  Resolved,  To  be  strictly  and  firmly  faithful  to  my  trust,  that 
that,  in  Prov.  xx,  6,  A  faithful  man,  toho  can  find  9  mayixit  be 
partly  fulfilled  in  me. 

33.  Resolved,  To  do,  always,  what  I  can  towards  making,  mam- 
taining  and  preserving  peace,  when  it  can  be  done  without  an  over- 
balancing detriment  in  other  respects.     Dec.  26,  1722. 

34.  Resolved,  In  narrations,  never  to  speak  any  thing  but  the 
pure  and  simple  verity. 

35.  Resolved,  Whenever  I  so  much  question  whether  I  have 
done  my  duty,  as  that  my  quiet  and  calm  is  thereby  disturbed,  to  set 
it  down,  and  also  how  the  question  was  resolved.     Dec.  18,  1722. 

36.  Resolved,  Never  to  speak  evil  of  any,  except  1  have  some 
particular  good  call  to  it.     Dec.  19,  1722. 

37.  Resolved,  To  enquire  every  night,  as  I  am  going  to  bed. 
Wherein  1  have  been  negligent, — ^What  sin  I  have  committed, — and 
wherein  1  have  denied  myself; — also,  at  the  end  of  every  week, 
month  and  year.     Dec.  22  and  26,  1722. 

38.  Resolved,  Never  to  utter  any  tiling  that  is  sportive,  or  mat- 
ter of  laughter,  on  a  Lord's  day.    Sabbath  evening,  Dec.  23, 1722. 

39.  Resolved,  Never  to  do  any  thing,  of  wliich  I  so  much  ques- 
tion the  lawfulness,  as  tliat  1  intend,  at  the  same  time,  to  consider 
and  examine  afterwards,  whether  it  be  lawful  or  not ;  unless  I  as 
much  question  the  lawfulness  of  the  omission. 

40.  Resolved,  To  enquire  every  night,  before  I  go  to  bed, 
whetlier  I  have  acted  in  the  best  way  I  possibly  could,  with  respect 
to  eating  and  drinking.     Jan.  7,  1723. 

41.  Resolved,  To  ask  myself,  at  the  end  of  every  day,  week, 
month  and  year,  wherein  I  could  possibly,  in  any  respect,  have 
done  better.    Jan.  11,  1723. 
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42.  Resolved,  Frequendy  to  renew  the  dedication  of  myself  to 
Gody  which  was  made  at  my  baptism,  wliich  1  solemnly  renewed, 
when  I  was  received  into  tlie  communion  of  the  church,  and  which 
I  have  solemnly  re-made  this  12th  day  of  January,  1723. 

43.  Resolved,  Never,  henceforward,  till  I  die,  to  act  as  if  f 
were  any  way  my  own,  but  entirely  and  altogether  (Sod's ;  agreea- 
bly to  what  is  to  be  found  in  Saturday,  Jan.  12th.  Jan.  12th, 
1723. 

44.  Resolved,  That  no  other  end  but  religion,  shall  have  any 
influence  at  all  on  any  of  my  actions ;  and  tliat  no  action  shall  be, 
in  the  least  circumstance,  any  otherwise  than  the  religious  end  will 
carry  it.     Jan.  12,  1723. 

45.  Resolved,  Never  to  allow  any  pleasure  or  grief,  joy  or  sor- 
row, nor  any  affection  at  all,  nor  any  degree  of  affection,  nor  any 
circumstance  relating  to  it,  but  what  helps  Religion.  Jan.  12  and 
13,  1723. 

46.  Resolved,  Never  to  allow  the  least  measure  of  any  fretting 
or  uneasiness  at  my  father  or  mother.  Resolved,  To  suffer  no 
effects  of  it,  so  much  as  in  the  least  alteration  of  speech,  or  motion 
of  ray  eye ;  and  to  be  especially  careful,  of  it  with  respect  to  any  of 
our  family. 

47.  Resolved,  To  endeavour,  to  my  utmost,  to  deny  whatever  is 
sot  most  agreeable  to  a  good  and  universally  sweet  and  benevolent, 
quiet,  peaceable,  contented  and  easy,  compassionate  and  generous, 
hiunble  and  meek,  submissive  and  obliging,  diligent  and  industrious, 
charitable  and  even,  patient,  moderate,  forgiving  and  sincere,  tem- 
per ;  and  to  do,  at  all  times,  what  such  a  temper  would  lead  me 
to ;  and  to  examine  stricdy,  at  the  end  of  every  week,  whether  I 
have  so  done.     Sabbath  Morning,  May  5,  1723. 

48.  Resolved,  Constantiy,  with  the  utmost  niccness  and  dili- 
gence, and  tiie  strictest  scrutiny,  to  be  looking  into  die  state  of  my 
soul,  that  I  may  know  whether  1  have  truly  an  interest  in  Christ  or 
not ;  that  when  I  come  to  die,  I  may  not  have  any  negligence  re- 
specting this,  to  repent  of.     May  26,  1723. 

49.  Resolved,  That  this  never  shall  be,  if  I  can  help  it. 

50.  Resolved,  That  I  will  act  so,  as  I  think  I  shall  judge  woulil 
have  been  best,  and  most  prudent,  when  1  come  into  tlie  future 
world.     July  5,  1723. 

51.  Resolved,  That  I  will  act  so,  in  every  respect,  as  I  tiiink  I 
shall  wish  I  had  done,  if  I  should  at  last  be  damned.     July  8, 1723. 

52.  I  frequendy  hear  persons  in  old  age,  say  how  they  would 
live,  if  they  were  to  live  their  lives  over  again  :  Resolved,  That  1 
will  live  just  so  as  I  can  think  I  shall  wish  1  had  done,  supposing  I 
live  to  old  age.     July  8,  1723. 

5^.  Resolved,  To  improve  every  opportunity,  when  I  am  in  die 
best  and  happiest  frame  of  mind,  to  cast  and  venture  my  soul  on 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  trust  and  confide  in  him,  and  consecrate 
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myself  wholly  to  him ;  that  from  this  I  may  have  assurance  of  my 
safety,  kno\iing  that  I  confide  in  my  Redeemer.     Jtdy  8,  1723. 

54.  Resohedy  Whenever  I  hear  any  thing  spoken  in  commen- 
dation of  any  person,  if  I  think  it  would  be  praiseworthy  in  me, 
that  I  will  endeavour  to  imitate  it.     July  8,  1723. 

55.  Resolved^  To  endeavour,  to  my  utmost,  so  to  act,  as  I  can 
think  I  should  do,  if  I  had  already  seen  the  happiness  of  Heaven, 
and  Hell  torments.     Jtdy  8,  1723. 

56.  Resolved,  Never  to  give  over,  nor  in  the  least  to  slacken, 
my  fight  with  my  corruptions,  however  unsuccessful  I  may  be. 

57.  Resolved,  When  I  fear  misfortunes  and  adversity,  to  exa- 
mine whether  I  have  done  my  duty,  and  resolve  to  do  it,  and  let 
the  event  be  just  as  Providence  orders  it.  I  will,  as  far  as  I  can, 
be  concerned  about  nothing  but  my  duty,  and  my  sin.  June  9, 
and  July  IS,  1723. 

58«  Resolved,  Not  only  to  refrain  from  an  air  of  dislike,  fretfiil- 
ness,  and  anger  in  conversation,  but  to  exhibit  an  air  of  love,  cheer- 
fulness and  benignity.     May  27,  and  July  13,  1723. 

59.  Resolved,  When  I  am  most  conscious  of  provocations  to  ill- 
nature  and  anger,  that  I  will  strive  most  to  feel  and  act  good-natur- 
edly ;  yea,  at  such  times,  to  manifest  good-nature,  though  I  think 
that  in  other  respects  it  would  be  dbadvantageous,  and  so  as  would 
be  imprudent  at  other  times.     May  12,  July  11,  and  July  13. 

60.  Resolved'^  Whenever  my  ieelings  begin  to  appear  in  the 
least  out  of  order,  when  I  am  conscious  of  the  least  uneasiness 
within,  or  the  least  irregularity  without,!  wiU  then  subject  myself  to 
the  strictest  examination.     July  4,  and  13,  1723. 

61.  Resolved,  That  I  will  not  give  way  to  that  listlessness  which 
I  find  unbends  and  relaxes  my  mind  from  being  fully  and  fixedly 
set  on  religion,  whatever  excuse  I  may  have  for  it — that  what  my 
listlessness  inclines  me  to  do,  is  best  to  be  done,  &lc.  May  21,  and 
July  13,  1723. 

62.  Resolved,  Never  to  do  any  thing  but  my  duty,  and  then  ac- 
cording to  E|)h.  vi,  6—8,  to  do  it  willingly  and  cheerfully,  as  unto 
the  I^rd,  and  not  to  man  :  knowing  that  whatever  good  thing  any 
man  dotli,  the  same  shall  he  receive  of  the  Lord.  June  25,  awd 
July  13,  1723. 

63.  On  the  supposition,  that  there  never  was  to  be  but  one  indi- 
\ddual  in  the  world,  at  any  one  time,  who  was  properly  a  complete 
christian,  in  all  respects  of  a  right  stamp,  having  Christianity  always 
shining  in  its  true  lustre,  and  appearing  excellent  and  lovely,  firom 
whatever  part  and  under  whatever  character  viewed:  Retohedj  To 
act  just  as  I  would  do,  if  I  strove  with  all  my  might  to  be  that  one, 
who  should  live  in  my  time.     Jan.  14,  and  July  13, 1723. 

64.  Resolved,  When  I  find  those  ^^groanings  which  cannot  be 
uittered,^^  of  which  the  Aposde  speaks,  and  those  "  hreakiwt  of 
soul  for  the  longing  it  hath,"  of  which  the  Psalmist  speaks,  Fsabn 
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«xix,  20,  That  I  will  promote  tliem  to  the  utmost  of  my  power, 
«nd  tliat  I  will  not  be  weary  of  earnestly  endeavouring  to  vent  my 
desires,  nor  of  die  repetiuons  of  such  earnestness.  July  23,  and  Au- 
gust 10,  1723. 

65.  Resolved^  Very  much  to  exercise  myself  in  dus,  all  ray  life 
long,  viz.  Widi  die  greatest  openness,  of  which  I  am  capable,  to  de- 
clare my  ways  to  Grod,  and  lay  open  my  soul  to  hiin,  all  my  sins, 
temptations,  difficulties,  sorrows,  fears,  hopes,  desires,  and  every 
tiling,  and  every  circumstance,  according  to  Dr.  Manton's  Sermon 
on  tlie  1  I9di  Psalm.     July  2a,  and  Aug.  10,  1723. 

66.  Resolved^  That  1  will  endeavour  always  to  keep  a  benign 
aspect,  and  air  of  acting  and  speaking  in  all  places,  and  in  all  com- 
panies, except  it  should  so  happen  that  duty  requires  otherwise. 

67.  Resotvedj  After  afflictions,  to  enquire.  What  I  am  the  better 
for  them ;  What  good  1  have  got  by  them  ;  and,  Wliat  I  might  have 
got  by  them. 

68.  Resolved^  To  confess  frankly  to  myself  all  that  which  I  find 
in  myself,  either  infirmity  or  sin;  and,  if  it  be  what  concerns  reli- 
gion, also  to  cx)nfess  the  whole  case  to  God,  and  implore  needed 
help.     July  23,  ajid  August  10,  1723. 

69.  Retolved^  Always  to  do  that,  which  I  shall  wish  I  had  done 
when  I  see  others  do  it.     Aug.  11,  1723. 

70.  Let  there  be  something  of  benevolence,  in  all  that  I  speak. 
Aug.  17,  1723. 

Those,  who  have  read  die  preceding  Resolutions,  vn\\  not  need  to 
be  apprised,  that  they  discover  in  the  writer  a  knowledge  of  his 
own  hejirt,  of  the  human  character,  and  of  the  secret  springs  of 
human  action,  as  well  as  a  purity,  conscientiousness  and  evangeli- 
cal integrity,  very  rarely  found  in  any  individual.  His  obvious  in- 
tendon  and  rule  was,  to  refer  every  voluntary  action,  and  every 
course  of  conduct,  habitually  and  immediately  to  the  eye  of  Om- 
niscience ;  to  live  as  always  surrounded  by  his  presence ;  and  to 
value  nothing  in  comparison  with  his  approbation,  and,  what  of 
course  accompanied  it,  that  of  his  own  conscience.  At  this  early 
period,  he  had  begun  to  remember,  diat  he  was  immortal,  that  he 
was  soon  to  enter  on  a  stage  of  existence  and  action,  incomparably 
more  expanded  and  dignified  dian  the  present,  and  that  nothing 
here  had  any  ultimate  importance,  except  as  it  had  a  bearing  on 
his  own  welfare,  and  that  of  others,  in  Uiat  nobler  state  of  being. 
These  Resolutions  are,  perhaps,  to  persons  of  every  age,  but  espe- 
cially to  the  young,  the  best  uninspired  summary  of  christian  duty, 
the  best  directory  to  high  attainments  in  evangelical  virtue,  which 
the  mind  of  man  has  hitherto  been  able  to  fonn.  They  are,  also, 
in  the  highest  degree  interesting,  as  disclosing  the  writer's  own  cha- 
racter ;  and  no  one  will  wonder  that  the  youdi,  who,  in  his  nine- 
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teenlh  year,  could,  in  the  presence  of  God,  deliberately  and  sol- 
emnly form  tlie  first  Resolution  : — ^"  Resolved^  That  /  will  dn 
whatsoever  I  think  to  be  most  to  God's  glory,  and  my  own  good, 
profit  and  pleasure,  on  the  whole  ;  without  ajiy  consideration  of 
the  rfme,  whether  now,  or  never  so  many  myriads  of  ages  hence ; — 
to  do  whatever  I  think  to  be  my  diUy^  and  most  ibr  the  good  and 
advantage  of  mankind  in  general, — whatever  difficulties  I  meet 
witli,  how  many  and  how  great  soever :" — should  liave  attained  to 
an  elevation  and  energy  of  \irtue  rarely  wimessed  in  this  fallen 
n-orld. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

His  Diary. 

The  Diary  of  Mr.  Edwards  begins  Dec.  18,  1722,  when  he 
was  nineteen  years  of  age.  As  far  as  to  Jan.  15th,  at  night,  it  is 
written  on  two  detached  slips  of  paper ;  and  the  remainder  in  a 
book.*  As  it  commences  abruptly,  and  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
top  of  that  paper ;  tlie  beginning  of  it  is  undoubtedly  lost ;  and  it  is 
not  improbable,  that,  as  he  originally  wrote  it,  it  may  have  reached 
back,  at  least  to  the  period  of  his  preparation  for  die  ministry.  It 
was  intended,  as  will  at  once  be  perceived,  for  his  owti  private  use 
exclusively ;  and  had  it  been  witli  him  at  the  close  of  life,  it  is  not 
unlikely  it  might  have  been  destroyed.  Still,  whatever  is  calcula- 
ted to  do  good,  and  is  perfectiy  consistent  with  an  author's  real 
reputation,  may  be  published  with  honour,  whatever  his  design 
might  be  while  writing.  The  best  of  men,  indeed,  have  tiioughts, 
and  opinions  and  feelings,  which  are  perfectly  proper  and  right  in 
themselves,  which  yet  it  would  be  wholly  improper  for  them  to  dis- 
close to  others.  But  a  man  of  sound  discretion,  will  take  care  that 
nothing  of  this  nature  is  placed  within  the  reach  of  accident.  What 
Mr.  Edwards  wished  to  have  concealed  from  everj^  eye  but  his  own, 
he  wrote  in  short  lutnd.  And  on  one  occasion,  after  having  written 
to  a  considerable  extent  in  that  character,  he  adds  this  remark  in 
his  customary  hand,  "  Remember  to  act  according  to  Prov.  xii, 
23,  A  prudent  man  concealeth  knowlcdge.^^ 

The  reader,  while  perusing  the  Diary  in  its  various  parts,  will,  I 
think,  be  struck  uith  it,  as  possessing  the  following  characteristics. 
It  consists  of  facts ;  and  of  solid  thought,  dictated  by  deep  religious 
feeling  :  and  not  of  die  mere  expressions  of  feeling,  or  of  common- 
place moral  reflexions,  or  exhortations.  It  was  hitended  for  his 
own  eyes  exclusively ;  and  not  chiefly  for  those  of  his  friends  and 
of  the  public.  It  is  an  exhibition  of  the  simple  thinking,  feeling 
and  acting,  of  a  man,  who  is  unconscious  how  he  appears,  except  to 
himself,  and  to  Grod :  and  not  die  remarks  of  one,  who  is  desirous  of 
being  thought  humble,  respecting  his  own  humility.  If  we  suppose 
a  man  of  christian  simplicity,  and  godly  sincerity,  to  bring  all  the 
secret  movements  of  his  own  soul  under  the  clear,  strong  light  of 

*  Ho  mentions,  Jan,  14th,  his  making  the  book,  and  annexing  the  loose  pa- 
pers to  it. 
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lieaven,  and  there  to  sun^ey  them  with  a  piercing  and  an  honest 
eye,  and  a  contrite  heart,  in  order  to  humhie  himself,  and  make 
himself  belter;  it  is  just  the  account  which  such  a  man  would 
write. — In  these  respects,  it  is,  with  only  here  and  there  a  solitary 
exception,  wholly  unlike  any  Diary  of  modem  times;  and,  as  such, 
is,  with  here  and  tliere  a  solitary  exception,  the  only  Diary  of 
modern  times,  tliat  ought  ever  to  have  been  published. 

DIARY. DECE»IBER,   1722. 

Dec,  18.  This  day  made  the  35th  Resolution.  The  reason 
why  I,  in  tlie  least,  question  my  interest  in  God's  love  and  favour, 
is, — 1 .  Because  I  cannot  speak  so  fully  to  my  experience  of  that 
preparatory  work,  of  which  divines  speak : — 2,  I  do  not  remember 
that  I  experienced  regeneration,  exactly  in  diose  steps,  in  whieb 
divines  say  it  is  generally  wrought : — 3.  I  do  not  feel  the  christian 
graces  sensibly  enough,  particularly  fflith.  I  fear  they  are  only 
such  h}q>ocritical  outside  affections,  which  wicked  men  may  feel, 
as  well  as  others.  They  do  not  seem  to  be  sufficiently  inward, 
full,  sincere,  entire  and  hearty.  They  do  not  seem  so  substantial, 
and  so  wTought  into  my  very  nature,  as  I  could  wish.— 4.  Because 
1  am  sometimes  guilty  of  sins  of  omission  and  commission.  Lately 
I  have  doubted,  whetlicr  I  do  not  transgress  in  evil  speaking.  Tliis 
day,  resolved.  No. 

Dec.  19.  This  day  made  the  3Ctii  Resolution.  Lately,  I  have 
been  very  much  perplexed,  by  seeing  the  doctrine  of  different  de- 
grees in  glory  questioned  ;  but  now  have  almost  got  over  the  diffi- 
culty. 

Dec^  20.  This  day  somewhat  questioned,  whether  I  had  not 
been  guilt)'  of  negligence  yesterday,  and  this  morning ;  but  resolv- 
ed. No. 

Dec,  21,  Friday.  Tliis  day,  and  yesterday,  I  was  exceedingly 
dull,  drv  and  dead. 

Dec.  22,  Saturday,  This  day,  revived  by  God's  Holy  Spirit; 
affected  with  the  sense  of  the  excellency  of  holiness ;  felt  more  ex- 
ercise of  love  to  Christ,  than  usual.  Have,  also,  felt  sensible  re- 
pentance for  sin,  because  it  was  committed  against  so  merciful  and 
good  a  God.     This  night  made  the  37th  Resolution. 

Sahhath'nip;kt^  Dec.  23.  Made  the  38th  Resolution. 

Mond^iy,  Dec.  24.  Higher  Uioughts  than  usual  of  the  excellen- 
cy of  Christ  and  his  kingdom. — Concluded  to  observe,  at  the  end 
of  every  monrii,  the  number  of  breaches  of  Resolutions,  to  see 
whether  diey  increase  or  diminish,  to  begin  from  this  day,  and  to 
compute  from  that  tlie  weekly  account,  my  monthly  increase,  and, 
out  of  the  whole,  my  yearly  increase,  beginning  from  new  year 
days. 

Wednesday y  Dec.  26.    Early  in  the  morning  yesterday,  was 
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hindered  by  the  head-ache  all  day;  Uiough  I  hope  I  did  not  lose 
niuch.^  Made  an  addition  to  tlie  37di  Resolution,  concerning 
weeks,  mondis  and  years.     At  night ;  made  tlie  33d  ResoluUon. 

Saturday,  Dec.  29.     About  sunset  this  day,  dull  and  lifeless. 

1722-23.  Tuesday,  Jan.  1.  Have  been  dull  for  several  days* 
Examined  whether  1  have  not  been  guilty  of  negligence  to-day  f 
and  resolved,  No. 

Wednesday,  Jan.  2.  Dull.  I  find,  by  experience,  that,  let  me 
make  Resolutions,  and  do  what  I  will,  with  never  so  many  inven- 
tions, it  is  all  notliing,  and  to  no  purpose  at  all,  without  the  modons 
of  the  Spirit  of  Grod  ;  for  if  tlie  Spirit  of  God  should  be  as  much 
withdrawn  from  me  always,  as  for  the  week  past,  notwithstanding 
all  I  do,  I  shotdd  not  grovy,  but  should  languish,  and  miserably  fade 
away.  I  perceive,  "if  God  should  withdraw  liis  Spirit  a  little  more, 
I  should  not  hesitate  to  break  my  Resolutions,  and  should  soon 
arrive  at  my  old  state.  There  is  no  dependence  on  myself.  Our 
resolutions  may  be  at  the  highest  one  day,  and  yet,  the  next  day, 
we  may  be  in  a  miserable  dead  condition,  not  at  all  like  the  same 
person  who  resolved.  -  So  that  it  is  to  no  purpose  to  resolve,  ex- 
cept we  depend  on  the  grace  of  God.  For,  if  it  were  not  for  his 
mere  grace,  one  might  be  a  very  good  man  one  day,  and  a  very 
wicked  one  the  next.  I  find  also  by  experience,  that  tliere  is  no 
guessing  out  die  ends  of  Providence,  in  particular  dispensations 
towards  me — ^any  otherwise  than  as  afflictions  come  as  corrections 
for  sin,  and  Gfod  intends  when  we  meet  with  them,  to  desire  us  to 
look  back  on  our  ways,  and  sec  wherein  we  have  done  amiss,  and 
lament  diat  particular  sin,  and  all  our  sins,  before  him : — knowing 
this,  also,  that  all  things  shall  work  together  for  our  good ;  not 
knowing  in  what  way,  indeed,  but  trusting  in  God. 

Saturday  evening,  Jan.  5.  A  litde  redeemed  from  a  long  dread- 
ful dulness,  about  reading  the  Scriptures.  This  week,  have  been 
unhappily  low  in  the  weekly  account: — and  what  are  the  reasons 
of  it? — abundance  of  lisdessness  and  sloth ;  and,  if  this  should  con- 
tinue much  longer,  I  perceive  that  other  sins  ^vill  begin  to  discover 
themselves.  It  used  to  appear  to  me,  that  I  had  not  much  sin  re- 
maining ;  but  now,  I  perceive  that  there  are  great  remainders  of 
an.  Where  may  it  not  bring  me  to,  if  God  should  leave  me  ?  Sin 
is  not  enough  mortified.  Without  the  influences  of  the  Spirit  of 
God,  the  old  serpent  w^ould  begin  to  rouse  up  himself  from  his 
frozen  state,  and  would  come  to  life  again.  Resolved,  That  I  have 
been  negligent  in  two  things : — ^in  not  striving  enough  in  dutj' ;  and 
in  not  forcing  myself  upon  religious  thoughts. 

Sabbath,  Jan.  6.  At  night;  Much  concerned  about  the  improve- 
ment of  precious  time.  Intend  to  live  in  continual  mortification, 
without  ceasing,  and  even  to  weary  myself  thereby,  as  long  as  I  am 
in  this  world,  and  never  to  expect  or  desire  any  worldly  ease  or 
Measure. 
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.   Monday,  Jan.  7.     At  night,  made  the  40th  Resolution* 

Tuesday.  Jan.  8.  In  tlie  morning,  had  higher  thoughts  tliaii 
usual  of  the  excellency  of  Christ,  and  felt  an  unusual  repentance 
of  sin  therefrom. 

Wednesday,  Jan.  9.  At  night :  Decayed.  I  am  sometimes  apt 
to  think,  that  1  have  a  great  deal  more  of  holiness  tiian  I  really  have. 
I  find  now  and  then  that  abominable  corruption,  which  is  directly 
contrary  lo  what  I  read  of  eminent  christians.  I  do  not  seem  to 
be  half  so  careful  to  improve  time,  to  do  ever)-  thing  quick,  and  in 
as  short  a  time  as  I  possibly  can,  nor  to  be  perpetually  engaged 
to  think  about  religion,  as  I  was  yesterday  and  the  day  before,  nor 
indeed  as  I  have  been  at  certain  times,  perhaps  a  twelve  month 
ago.  If  my  resolutions  of  that  nature,  from  that  time,  had  always 
been  kept  alive  and  awake,  how  much  better  might  I  have  been, 
than  I  now  am.  How  deceitful  is  my  heart !  1  take  up  a  strong 
resolution,  but  how  soon  doth  it  weaken. 

Thursday,  Jan.  10,  about  noon.  Recovering.  It  is  a  great 
dishonour  to  Christ,  in  whom  I  hope  I  have  an  interest,  to  be  uneasy 
at  my  worldly  state  and  condition;  or,  when  I  see  die  prosperity 
of  others,  and  that  all  things  go  easy  with  them,  the  world  is  smooth 
to  them,  and  they  are  very  happy  in  many  respects,  and  very 
prosperous,  or  are  advanced  to  much  honour ;  to  grudge  them 
their  prosperity,  or  envy  tliem  on  account  of  it,  or  to  be  in  the 
least  uneasy  at  it,  to  wish  and  long  for  the  same  prosperity,  and  to 
desire  that  it  should  ever  be  so  witli  me.  Wlierefore,  concluded 
always  to  rejoice  in  every  one's  prosperity,  and  not  to  pretend  to 
expect  or  desire  it  for  myself,  and  to  expect  no  happiness  of  that 
nature,  as  long  as  I  live ;  but  to  depend  on  afflictions,  and  to  be- 
take myself  entirely  to  another  happiness. — ^I  think  I  find  myself 
much  more  sprightly  and  healthy,  both  in  body  and  mind,  for  my 
self-denial  in  eating,  drinking  and  sleeping.  I  diink  it  would  be 
advantageous,  every  morning  to  consider  my  business  and  tempta- 
tions, and  the  sins  to  which  I  shall  be  exposed  on  that  day,  and  to 
make  a  resolution  how  to  improve  the  day,  and  avoid  tliose  sins, 
and  so  at  the  beginning  of  every  week,  month  and  year.  I  never 
knew  before  what  was  meant,  by  not  setting  our  hearts  on  those 
tilings.  It  is,  not  to  care  about  them,  nor  to  depend  upon  them, 
nor  to  afflict  ourselves  with  die  fear  of  losing  them,  nor  to  please 
ourselves  widi  tlie  expectation  of  obtaining  them,  or  with  the  hopes 
of  their  continuance.— n,^^  night ;  made  the  41st  Resolution. 

Saturday,  Jan.  12.  In  the  morning.  I  have  this  day,  solenuir 
ly  renewed  my  baptismal  covenant  and  self-dedication,  which  I  re- 
newed, when  I  was  taken  into  the  communion  of  tlie  church.  I 
have  been  before  Grod,  and  have  given  myself,  all  that  I  am,  and 
have,  to  Grod ;  so  that  1  am  not,  in  any  respect,  my  own.  I  can 
challenge  no  right  in  tliis  imderstanding,  this  will,  these  aflfectionsy 
which  are  in  me.     Neither  have  I  any  right  to  this  body,  or  woj 
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©f  its  members — no  right  to  tliis  tongue,  these  hands,  tliese  feet ; 
no  right  to  tliese  senses,  these  eyes,  tliese  ears,  diis  smell,  or  this 
taste.  1  have  given  myself  clear  away,  and  have  not  retained  any 
thing,  as  my  own.  I  gave  myself  to  God,  in  my  baptism,  and  I 
have  been  tliis  morning  to  him,  and  told  him,  tliat  I  gave  myself 
wholly  to  him.  1  have  given  every  power  to  him  ;  so  diat  for  the 
future,  I'll  challenge  no  right  in  myself,  in  no  respect  whatever. 
I  have  expressly  promised  him,  and  1  do  now  promise  Almighty 
God,  tliat  by  his  grace,  I  will  not.  I  have  tliis  moniuig  told  liim, 
tliat  I  did  take  Him  for  my  whole  portion  and  felicity,  looking  on 
DOtliing  else,  as  any  part  of  my  happiness,  nor  acting  as  if  it  were ; 
and  his  Law,  for  tlie  constant  rule  of  my  obedience ;  and  would 
fight,  witli  all  my  might,  against  the  world,  tlie  flesh  and  the  devil, 
to  tlie  end  of  my  life ;  and  diat  I  did  believe  in  Jesus  Christ, 
and  did  receive  him  as  a  Prince  and  Sa\aoiu* ;  and  diat  I  would 
adhere  to  die  faith  and  obedience  of  die  Gospel,  however  hazard- 
ous and  diflicult,  the  confession  and  pracdce  of  it  may  be ;  and 
that  I  did  receive  die  blessed  Spirit,  as  my  Teacher,  Sanctifier, 
and  only  Comforter,  and  cherish  all  his  motions  to  enlighten,  pu- 
riiy,  confirm,  comfort  and  assist  me.  This,  1  have  done ;  and  I 
pray  God,  for  die  sake  of  Clu-ist,  to  look  upon  it  as  a  self-dedica- 
tion, and  to  receive  me  now,  as  entirely  his  own,  and  to  deal  with 
me,  in  all  respects,  as  such,  whedier  he  afficts  me,  or  prospers  me, 
or  whatever  he  pleases  to  do  with  me,  who  am  his.  Now,  hence- 
forth, I  am  not  to  act,  in  any  respect,  as  my  own. — ^I  shall  act  as 
my  own,  if  I  ever  make  use  of  any  of  my  powers,  to  any  thing, 
that  is  not  to  die  glory  of  God,  and  do  not  make  the  glorifying  of 
him,  my  w^hole  and  entire  business : — if  1  ruurmur  in  the  least  at 
affliction ;  if  I  grieve  at  die  prosperity  of  others ;  if  I  am  in  any 
way  uncharitable  ;  if  I  am  angry,  because  of  injuries ;  if  1  revenge 
them  ;  if  1  do  any  diing,  purely  to  please  myself,  or  if  I  avoid  any 
thing,  for  the  sake  of  my  own  ease ;  if  I  omit  any  thing,  because 
it  is  great  self-denial ;  if  I  trust  to  myself ;  if  I  take  any  of  die 
praise  of  any  good  that  1  do,  or  that  God  doth  by  me ;  or  if  I  am 
m  any  way  proud.  This  day,  made  the  42d  and  43d  Resolutions: — 
Whether  or  no,  any  other  end  ought  to  have  any  influence  at  all, 
on  any  of  my  actions ;  or,  whether  any  action  ought  to  be  any 
otherwise,  in  any  respect,  than  it  would  be,  if  nodiing  else  but 
religion  had  the  least  influence  on  my  mind.  Wherefore,  1  make 
the  44th  Resolution. 

Query :  Whedier  any  delight,  or  satisfaction,  ought  to  be  allow- 
ed, because  any  other  end  is  obtained,  beside  a  religious  one.  Li 
the  afternoon,  I  answer,  Yes ;  because,  if  we  should  never  suflTer 
ourselves  to  rejoice,  but  because  we  have  obtained  a  religious  end, 
we  should  never  rejoice  at  the  sight  of  friends,  we  should  not  allow 
ourselves  any  pleasure  in  our  food,  whereby  the  animal  spirits 
would  be  wididrawn,  and  good  digestion  hindered.     But  the  que- 
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ry  is  to  be  answered  thus : — ^We  never  ought  to  allow  any  joy  or 
sorrow,  but  what  helps  religion.  Wlicrefore,  I  make  the  45fii  Re- 
solution. 

The  reason  why  I  so  soon  grow  lifeless,  and  unfit  for  the  busi- 
ness I  am  about,  I  have  found  out,  is  only  because  I  have  been 
used  to  suffer  myself  to  leave  off,  for  the  sake .  of  ease,  and  so,  I 
have  acquired  a  habit  of  expecting  ease ;  and  tlierefore,  when  I 
think  I  have  exercised  myself  a  great  while,  I  cannot  keep  myself 
to  it  any  longer,  because  1  expect  to  be  released,  as  my  due  and 
right.  And  then,  I  am  deceived,  as  if  I  were  really  tired  and  wea- 
ry. Whereas,  if  1  did  not  expect  case,  and  was  resolved  to  occu- 
py myself  by  business,  as  much  as  I  could;  I  should  continue 
with  the  same  vigour  at  my  business,  witliout  vacation  time  to  rest. 
Thus,  I  have  found  it  in  reading  tlie  scriptures ;  and  thus,  I  have 
found  it  in  prayer ;  and  thus,  I  believe  it  to  be  in  getting  sermons 
by  heart,  and  in  other  things. 

At  night.  Tliis  week,  the  weekly  account  rose  liigher  than  or- 
dinary. It  is  suggested  to  me,  that  too  constant  a  mortification,  and 
too  vigorous  application  to  religion,  may  be  prejudicial  to  health ; 
but  nevertlieless,  I  will  plainly  leel  it  and  experience  it,  before  I 
cease,  on  this  account.  It  is  no  matter  how  much  tired  and  weary 
I  am,  if  my  healtli  is  not  impaired. 

Sabbath  day,  Jan.  13.  1  plainly  feel,  tliat  if  I  should  continue 
to  go  on,  as  from  the  beginnuig  of  the  last  week  liitlierto,  I  should 
continually  grow  and  increase  in  grace.  After  the  afternoon  meet- 
ing, made  an  addition  to  tlie  45lh  Resolution.  At  noon;  I  remem- 
ber I  thought  diat  1  loved  to  be  a  member  of  Christ,  and  not  any 
tiling  distinct,  but  only  a  pait,  so  as  to  have  no  separate  interest,  or 
pleasure  of  my  outi.  At  night,  resolved  to  endeavour  fully  to 
understand  1  Cor.  vii.  29 — 32,  and  to  act  according  to  it. 

Monday,  Jan.  14.  About  10  o'clock  in  tlie  morning,  made 
diis  book,  and  put  these  papers  in  it.*  Tlie  dedication,  which  I 
made  of  myself  to  GJod,  on  Saturday  last,  has  been  exceedingly 
useful  to  me.  I  diought  I  had  a  more  spiritual  insight  into  the 
scriptures,  when  readmg  tlie  8di  of  Romans,  than  ever  before. 
At  night.  Great  instances  of  mortificadon,  are  deep  wounds,  giv- 
en to  the  body  of  sin ;  hard  blows,  which  make  liim  stagger  and 
reel.  We  tliereby  get  strong  ground  and  footing  against  him, 
he  is  the  weaker  ever  after,  and  we  have  easier  work  with  him 
the  next  time.  He  grows  cowardly ;  and  we  can  easily  cause 
him  to  give  way,  until  at  lengdi,  we  find  it  easy  work  with  him, 
and  can  kill  him  at  pleasure.  While  we  live  witliout  great  instan- 
ces of  mortification  and  self-denial,  the  old  man  keeps  about  where 
he  was  ;  for  he  is  sturdy  and  obstinate,  and  will  not  stir  for  small 
blows.     This,  widiout  doubt,  is  one  great  reason  why  many  chiis- 

*  He  refers  to  slips  of  paper  on  which  the  first  part  of  the  Diary  ia  writtrn ; 
as  far  as  Jan.  15,  ai  night. 
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fians  do  not  sendbly  mcrease  in  grace.  After  the  greatest  mordfi- 
cations,  I  always  find  the  greatest  comfort.  Wrote  the  63d  Reso- 
lution. Such  little  things  as  Christians  commonly  do,  will  not 
evince  much  increase  of  erace.  We  must  do  great  things  for  God. 
—It  wiD  be  best,  when  I  find  that  I  have  lost  any  former  ancient 
good  motions  or  actions,  to  take  notice  of  it,  if  jf  can  remember 
mem. 

Tuesday^  Jan.  15. — About  two  or  three  6*dock.    I  have  been 
aD  this  time  decaying.  It  seemed  yesterday,  the  day  before,  and  Sa« 
tiirday,  that  I  should  always  retain  the  same  resolutions  to  die  same 
lieight.     But  alas !  how  soon  do  I  decay !  O  how  weak,  how  in- 
firm, how  unable  to  do  an^  thing  of  m3rself !     What  a  poor  incon- 
astent  bemg !     What  a  miserable  wretch,  without  the  assistance  of 
die  Spirit  of  GJod !     While  I  Stand,  I  am  ready  to  thmk  that  I  stand 
by  my  own  strength,  and  upon  my  own  legs ;  and  I  am  ready  to 
triumph  over  my  spiritual  enemies,  as  if  it  were  I  myself,  that 
caused  them  to  flee : — ^when  alas !  I  am  but  a  poor  infant,  upheld 
hf  Jesus  Christ ;  who  holds  me  up,  and  gives  me  liberty  to  smile, 
to  see  my  enemies  flee,  when  he  drives  them  before  me.     And  so 
I  laurii,  as  though  I  myself  did  it,  when  it  is  only  Jesus  Christ  leads 
•me  along,  and  fights  himself  against  my  enemies.     And  now  the 
Lord  has  a  htde  left  me,  how  weak  do  I  find  myself.   O  let  it  teach 
me  to  depend  less  on  myself,  to  be  more  humble,  and  to  give  more 
cyf  the  praise  of  my  ability  to  Jesus  Christ !     The  heart  of  man  is 
deceitnil  above  all  things  and  desperately  wicked  :  who  can  know 
it! — The  occasion  of  my  decajring,  is  a  little  melancholy.     My 
sfisits  are  depressed,  because  I  fear  that  I  lost  some  friendship  the 
last  night ;  and,  my  spirits  being  depressed,  my  resoluticMis  have 
lost  their  strength.     I  difier  to-day  fit)m  yesterday,  in  these  things. 
I  do  not  resolve  any  thing  to-day,  half  so  strongly.     I  am  not  so 
perpetually  thinking  of  renewing  my  resolutions,  as  I  was  then.     I 
am  not  half  so  vigorous  as  I  was  then ;  nor  am  I  half  so  careful  to 
do  every  thing  vnth  vigour.    Then,  I  kept  continually  acting ;  but 
now,  I  do  things  slowly,  and  satisfy  myself  by  thinking  of  religion 
in  the  mean  time.     I  am  not  so  careful  to  go  fi*om  one  business  to 
another. — ^I  fek  humiliation,  about  sunset.     What  shall  I  do,  in  or- 
der that  I  may,  with  a  good  grace,  fall  into  christian  discourse  and 
conversation.     At  night. — ^Ine  next  time  I  am  in  such  a  lifeless 
fiame,  I  wiD  force  myself  to  go  rapidly  from  one  thing  to  another, 
and  to  do  those  things  with  vigour,  in  which  vigour  would  ever  be 
useful.     The  things,  which  take  off  my  mind,  when  bent  on  reli- 
^on,  are  commonly  some  remarkable  change  or  alteration — jour- 
Dies,  change  of  place,  change  of  business,  change  of  studies,  and 
change  of  other  circumstances ;  or  somediing  that  makes  me  mel- 
ancholy; or  some  sin. 

Thundayj  Jan.  17.     About  Uiree  o'clock,  overwhehned  witli 
melanchdy. 

Vol.  L  U 
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Fridatfj  Jan.  18. — At  night.  Beginning  to  endeavour  to  rec#* 
rer  out  of  the  death,  I  have  been  in  for  these  several  days. 

Sabbath  day,  Jan.  20. — At  night.  The  last  week  I  was  sunk 
so  low,  that  I  tear  it  will  be  a  long  time,  before  I  am  recovered.  I 
fell  exceedingly  low  in  the  weekly  account.  I  find  my  heart  99 
deceitful,  that  I  am  almost  discouraged  firom  making  any  more  re- 
solutions.— ^Wlierein  have  I  been  negligent  in  the  week  past ;  and 
how  could  I  have  done  better,  to  help  tlie  dreadful  low  estate  ia 
which  I  am  sunk  ? 

Monday y  Jan.  21.  Before  sunrise,  answered  the  preceding 
questions  thus :  I  ought  to  have  spent  the  time  in  bewailing  my 
sins,  and  in  singing  Psaims— especially  psalms  or  hymns  of  peni- 
tence ;  tliese  duties  being  most  suited  to  the  frame  1  was  in.  I  do 
not  spend  time  enough  in  endeavouring  to  afiect  myself  with  the 
glories  of  Christianity. — Fell  shcHt  in  the  monthly  account.  It 
seems  to  me,  that  1  am  fallen  from  my  former  sense  of  the  pleas- 
antness of  religion. 

Tuesday^  Fdf.  5.— At  night.  I  have  thought,  that  this  being  aa 
exceedingly  careful,  and  so  particularly  anxious,  to  force  myself  to 
think  of  religion,  at  all  times,  has  exceedingly  distracted  my  mind, 
and  made  me  altogether  unfit  for  that,  and  every  thing  else.  I 
have  thought,  that  this  caused  the  dreadful  low  condition  I  was  kft 
on  the  15th  of  January.  I  think  that  I  stretched  myself  farther 
than  I  could  bear,  and  so  broke. — ^But  now,  it  seems  to  me,  thougjh 
I  know  not  why,  that  I  do  not  do  enough  to  prepare  for  anocher 
world.  I  do  not  seem  to  press  forward,  to  fight  and  wrestle,  as  the 
Apostles  used  to  speak.  I  do  not  seem  so  greatly  and  constantly 
to  mortify  and  dehy  mysdf,  as  the  mortification  of  which  they 
speak  represents.  Therefore,  wherein  ought  I  to  do  more  in  thia 
way  ? — ^I  answer :  I  am  again  grown  too  careless  about  eating, 
drinking  and  sleeping — not  careful  enough  about  evil  speaking. 

Saturday,  Feb.  16.  1  do  certainly  know  that  I  love  holmess, 
such  as  tlie  Gospel  prescribes.  At  night.  For  the  time  past  of 
my  life,  I  lii've  been  negligent,  in  that  I  have  not  sufficiently  kept 
up  that  part  of  divine  worship,  singing  the  praise  of  God  in  secret, 
and  vvith  company. — ^I  have  been  negligent  the  month  past,  in  these 
three  things.  I  have  not  been  watchful  enough  over  my  appetites, 
in  eating  and  drinking;  in  rising  too  late  in  the  mormng;  and  in 
not  ajjplying  myself  with  sufficient  application  to  the  duty  of  secret 
prayer. 

Sabbath  day,  Feb.  17. — JVcar  sunset.  Renewedly  promised, 
that  I  will  accept  of  God  for  my  whole  portion,  and  that  I  will  be 
contented,  whatever  else  I  am  denied.  I  will  not  murmur  nor  be 
grieved,  whatever  prosperity  upon  any  account  I  see  otliers  enjoy, 
and  I  am  denied.     To  tliis  I  have  lately  acted  contrary. 

Tliursday,  Feb.  21.  I  perceive  that  I  never  yet  have  adequate- 
ly known,  what  was  meant  bj-  being  weaned  from  the  world,  by  not 
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laying  up  treasure  on  earth,  but  in  heaven,  by  not  having  our  por- 
tioii  in  this  life,  by  making  the  concerns  of  another  life  our  whole 
busuiess,  by  takmg  God  for  our  whole  portion.  I  find  my  heart, 
in  great  part,  yet  adheres  16  the  earth.  O  that  it  might  be  quite 
separated  firom  thence.  I  find  when  I  have  power  and  reputation 
as  others,  I  am  imeasy,  and  it  does  not  satisfy  me  to  tell  me,  tliati 
kave  chosen  God  for  my  whole  portion,  and  that  I  have  promised 
to  rest  entirely  contented  with  him. 

Saturday^  jrcft.  23.  1  find  myself  miserably  negligent,  and  that  I 
might  do  twice  the  business  that  I  do,  if  I  were  set  upon  it.  See  how 
Boon  my  thoughts  of  this  matter,  will  be  differing  from  what  they  are 
now.  I  have  been  indulging  a  horrid  laziness  a  good  while,  and  did  not 
know  it.  I  can  do  seven  times  as  much  in  the  same  time  now,  as 
I  can  at  other  times,  not  because  my  faculties  are  in  better  tune; 
but  because  of  the  fire  of  diligence  that  I  feel  burning  within  me. 
If  I  could  but  always  continue  so,  I  should  not  meet  with  one  quar- 
ter of  the  trouble.  I  should  run  the  christian  race  much  better, 
and  should  go  out  of  the  world  a  much  better  man. 

Saturday^  March  2.  O  how  much  more  base  and  vile  am  I, 
when  I  feel  pride  working  in  me,  than  when  I  am  in  a  more  hum- 
ble disposition  of  mind!  How  much,  how  exceedingly  much, 
more  lovely  b  an  humble,  than  a  proud,  disposition !  I  now  plainly 
pefTceive  it,  and  am  reallv  sensible  of  it.  How  immensely  more 
pleasant  is  an  humble  dehght,  than  a  high  thought  of  myself!  How 
much  better  do  I  feel,  when  I  am  truly  humbling  myself,  than  when 
I  am  pleasing  myself  with  my  own  perfections.  O  how  much 
pleasanter  is  humility,  than  pride.  O  that  God  would  fill  me  with 
exceeding  great  humility,  and  that  he  would  ever  more  keep  me 
from  all  pride.  The  pleasures  of  humility  are  really  the  most  re- 
fined, inward  and  exquisite,  delights  in  the  world.  How  hateful 
is  a  proud  man.  How  hateful  is  a  worm,  that  lifts  up  itself  with 
pride  !  What  a  foolish,  silly,  miserable,  blind,  deceived,  poor  worm 
am  I,  when  pride  works  !  At  night. — I  have  lately  been  negligent 
as  to  reading  the  Scriptures.  Notwithstanding  my  resolutions  on 
Saturday  was  se'night,  I  have  not  been  sedulous  and  diligent  enough. 

Wednesday^  March  6. — J^ear  sunset.  Regarded  the  doctrines 
of  Election,  Free  Grace,  our  Inability  to  do  any  thing  without 
the  grace  of  God,  and  that  Holiness  is  entirely,  throughout,  thd 
work  of  the  Spirit  of  (Jod,  with  greater  pleasure  than  ever  before. 

ThvGrsday^  March  7.  I  think  I  now  suffer  from  not  forcing  my- 
self enough  on  religious  thoughts. 

Saturday  nighty  March  24.  I  intend,  if  I  am  ever  setded,  to 
eoocert  measures,  and  study  methods,  of  doing  good  in  the  world, 
and  to  draw  up  rules  of  acting  in  this  matter,  in  \vriting,  of  all  tlia 
methods  I  canposably  devise,  by  which  I  can  in  any  respect  do  good. 

Saturday  ntghty  March  31.  This  week  I  have  been  too  care- 
less about  eating. 
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Monday  mornings  April  1 .  I  think  it  best  not  to  allow  myself 
to  laugh  at  the  faults,  follies  and  infirmities,  of  others. 

Saturday  nightj  April  7.  This  week  I  found  myself  so  far 
gone,  that  it  seemed  to  me  I  should  never  recover  more.  Let  God 
of  his  mercy  return  unto  me,  and  no  more  leave  me  thus  to  sink 
and  decay !  I  know,  O  Lord,  that  without  thy  help  I  shall  fall^ 
innumerable  times,  notwithstanding  all  my  resolutions,  how  often 
soever  repeated. 

Saturday  nighty  April  13.  I  could  pray  more  heartily  this  night 
for  the  forgiveness  of  my  enemies,  than  ever  before. — ^I  am  some-- 
what  apt,  after  having  asked  one  petition  over  many  times,  to  be 
weary  of  it  j  but  I  am  now  resolved  not  to  give  way  to  such  a  dis- 
position. 

Wednesday  forenoon^  May  1.  Last  night  I  came  home,  after 
my  melancholy  parting  from  New  York. 

I  have  always,  in  every  different  state  of  life  I  have  hitherta 
been  in,  thought  that  the  troubles  and  difficulties  of  that  state  were 
greater,  than  those  of  any  other  state  that  I  proposed  to  be  in ;  and 
when  I  have  altered,  with  assurance  of  mending  myself,  I  have  sdll 
thougiit  the  same,  yea  that  the  difficulties  of  that  state  are  oreater 
than  those  of  that  I  left  last.  Lord,  grant  that  from  hence  I  may 
learn  to  withdraw  my  thoughts,  affections,  desires  and  expectation^ 
entirely  from  the  world,  and  may  fix  them  upon  the  heavenly  state^ 
where  tliere  is  fulness  of  joy  ;  where  reigns  heavenly,  sweet,  calnl 
and  delightful  love  without  aUoy  ;  where  there  are  continually  the 
dearest  expressions  of  this  love ;  where  there  is  the  enjoyment  of 
this  love  without  ever  parting  ;  and  w^here  those  persons,  who  ap- 

i)ear  so  lovely  in  this  world,  will  be  inexpressibly  more  lovely,  and 
iill  of  love  to  us.  How  sweetly  will  those,  who  thus  mutually  love^ 
join  together  in  singing  the  praises  of  God  and  the  Lamb.  How 
full  will  it  fill  us  with  joy,  to  think  that  tliis  enjoyment,  tliese  sweet 
exercises,  will  never  cease  or  come  to  an  end,  but  will  last  to  all 
eternity.  Remember  after  journeys,  removals,  overtumings  and 
alterations  in  the  slate  of  my  life,  to  reflect  and  consider,  whether 
therein  I  have  managed  the  best  way  possible  respecting  my  soul  j 
and  before  such  akerations,  if  foreseen,  to  resolve  how  to  act. 

Thursday^  May  2. — Afternoon.  I  observe  this,  diat  when  I  was 
at  New  York,  when  I  meditated  on  tilings  of  a  religious  nature,  I 
used  to  conceive  of  myself  as  walking  in  the  fields  at  home ;  but 
now  I  am  at  home,  I  conceive  of  myself  as  walking  in  the  fields, 
which  I  used  to  frequent  at  New  York.  I  think  it  a  very  good 
way,  to  examine  dreams  ever}'  morning  when  I  awake ;  what  are 
the  nature,  circumstances,  principles  and  ends  of  my  imaginary 
actions  and  passions  in  them ;  in  order  to  discern  what  are  my  pre- 
vailing inclinations,  &^c. 

Saturday  nighty  May  4.  Although  I  have,  in  some  measure, 
subdued  a  disposition  to  chide  and  fret,  yet  I  find  a  certain  inclina- 
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^OUf  which  is  not  agreeable  to  christian  sweetness  of  temper  and 
conversation:  either  too  much  dogmaticalness  or  too  much  egotism, 
a  disposition  to  manifest  my  own  dislike  and  scorn,  and  my  own 
freedom  from  those  which  are  innocent,  sinless,  yea  common  infir* 
mities  of  men,  and  many  other  such  like  things.  O  that  Crod 
would  help  me  to  discover  all  the  flaws  and  defects  of  my  temper 
and  c<Hiversation,  and  help  me  in  the  difficult  work  of  amending 
them ;  and  that  he  would  grant  me  so  full  a  measure  of  vital  chris- 
tianitjT,  that  the  foundation  of  all  tliese  disagreeable  irregularities 
may  be  destroyed,  and  the  contrary  sweetnesses  and  beauties  may 
of  uiemselves  naturally  follow. 

Sabbath  mornings  May  5.     Made  the  47th  Resolution. 

Monday  momingj  May  6.  I  think  it  best  commonly  to  come 
bef(»re  Crod  three  times  in  a  day,  except  I  find  a  great  inaptitude  to 
ihat  du^. 

Saturday  nighty  May  11.  I  have  been  to  blame,  the  month 
past,  in  not  laying  violence  enough  to  my  inclination,  to  force  my- 
self to  a  beuer  improvement  of  time.  Have  been  tardy  with  re- 
spect to  the  47th  Resolution.  Have  also  been  negligent  about 
keeping  my  thoughts,  when  Joining  with  others  in  prayer. 

SaiSatJirday  fnoming,  May  12.  I  have  lost  that  relish  of  the 
Scriptures  ana  other  good  books,  which  I  had  five  or  six  months 
ago.  Resolvedj  When  I  find  in  myself  the  least  disposition  to  ex- 
•rcise  good  nature,  that  I  will  then  strive  most  to  feel  good  na- 
turedly.  At  noon. — Observe  to  remember  the  meditations  which 
I  had  at  Westchester,  as  I  was  coming  from  New  York;  and  those 
which  I  had  in  the  orchard ;  and  tliose  under  the  oak-tree.  This 
day,  and  the  last  night,  I  read  over  and  reviewed  those  reflexions 
and  remarks,  which  I  find  to  be  a  very  beneficial  thing  to  me. — 
Jlfter  the  afternoon  meeting, — I  think  I  find  in  my  heart  to  be  glad 
mm  the  lK)pes  I  have,  that  my  eternity  is  to  be  spent  in  spiritual 
and  holy  joys,  arising  from  the  manifestation  of  God's  love,  an  d 
the  exercise  of  holiness,  and  a  burning  love  to  him. 

Saturday  nighty  May  18.  This  week  past,  spent  in  journeying 
to  Norwich,  and  the  towns  thereabouts.  This  day  returned,  and 
received  a  letter,  from  my  dear  friend,  Mr.  John  Smith.— The 
last  Wednesday,  took  up  a  resolution,  to  refrain  from  all  manner  of 
evil  speaking,  for  one  week,  to  try  it,  and  see  the  effect  of  it :  hop- 
ing, if  that  evil  speaking,  which  I  used  to  allow  myself  in,  and  to 
account  lawful,  agreeably  to  the  resolutions  I  have  formed  concern- 
ing it,  were  not  lawful,  or  best,  I  should  hereby  discover  it,  and  get 
the  advantage  of  temptations  to  it,  and  so  deceive  myself,  into  a 
strict  adherence  to  my  duty,  respecting  that  matter ; — ^diat  that  cor- 
ruption, which  I  cannot  conquer  by  main  strength,  I  may  get  the 
victory  of  by  stratagem.  I  find  the  effect  of  it  already  to  be,  to 
make  me  apt  to  take  it  for  granted,  that  what  I  have  resolved  on 
this  week,  is  a  duty  to  be  observed  for  ever. 
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I  now  plainly  perceive,  what  great  obligations  I  am  under,  to  lort» 
and  honour  my  parents.  I  have  great  reason  to  believe,  that  their 
counsel  and  education,  have  been  my  making;  though,  in  the  time 
of  it,  it  seemed  to  do  me  so  little  good.  I  have  good  reason  to 
hope,  that  their  prayers  for  me  have  been,  in  many  thines,  very 
powerful  and  prevalent,  that  God  has,  in  many  things,  taxen  me 
under  his  care  and  guidance,  provision  and  direction,  in  answer  to 
tlieir  prayers  for  me.     I  was  never  made  so  sensible  of  it,  as  now. 

I  think  it  the  best  way,  in  general,  not  to  seek  for  honour,  in  any 
other  way,  than  by  seekbg  to  be  good,  and  to  do  good.     I  may 

Eursue  knowledge,  religion,  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  good  of  man- 
ind,  with  the  utmost  vigour ;  but,  am  to  leave  the  honour  of  it, 
entirely  at  Grod's  disposal,  as  a  thing  with  which  I  have  no  immedi- 
ate concern ;  no,  not  although,  by  possessmg  that  honour,  I  have 
the  greater  opportunity  to  do  good. 

Mem.  To  be  particularly  careful,  lest  I  should  be  tardy  in  any 
point,  wherein  I  have  been  negligent,  or  have  erred,  in  days,  weeks, 
months,  or  years  past. 

Sabbathrday  mornings  May  19.  With  respect  to  my  journey 
last  week,  I  was  not  careful  enough,  to  watch  opportunities  of  sol- 
emnly approaching  to  God,  three  times  a  day.  The  last  week, 
when  I  was  about  to  take  up  the  Wednesday  resolution,  it  was  pro- 
posed to  me,  in  my  thoughts,  to  omit  it  until  I  got  home  again,  be- 
cause there  would  be  a  more  convenient  opportunity.  Thus  am  I 
ready  to  look  at  any  thing  as  an  excuse,  to  grow  slack  in  my  Chris- 
tian course. — At  night.  Concluded  to  add  to  my  enquiries,  as  to  the 
spending  of  time — at  tlie  beginning  of  the  day,  or  the  period.  What 
can  I  do  for  the  good  of  men  ? — and,  at  the  end.  What  have  I  done 
for  their  good  ? 

Tuesday  morning,  May  21.  My  conscience  is,  undoubtedly, 
more  calm,  since  my  last  Wednesday  resolution,  than  it  was  before. 

Wednesday  morning,  May  22.  Memorandum.  To  take  special 
care  of  the  following  things :  evil  speaking,  firetting,  eating,  drink- 
ing and  sleeping,  speaking  simple  verity,  joining  in  prayer,  sligbti- 
ness  in  secret  prayer,  listlessness  and  negligence,  and  thoughts  that 
cherish  sin. 

Saturday  morning,  May  25.  As  I  was  this  morning  reading  the 
17th  Resolution,  it  was  suggested  to  me,  that  if  I  were  now  to  die, 
I  should  wish  that  I  had  prayed  more,  that  God  would  make  me 
know  my  state,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad,  and  that  I  had  taken 
more  pains  and  care,  to  see  and  narrowly  search  into  that  matter. 
Wherefore,  Mem.  for  the  future,  most  nicely  and  diligently  to  look 
into  the  opinions  of  our  old  divines,  concerning  conversion.  This 
morning  made  the  48th  Resolution. 

Monday  afternoon.  May  27.  Memorandum.  Not  only  to  keep 
from  aa  air  of  dislike,  anger  and  fretfulness,  ia  discourse  or  ccmver- 
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sation ;  but,  let  me  also  have  as  much  of  an  appearance  of  love, 
cheerfulness,  and  benigni^,  as  may  be,  with  a  good  grace. — ^These 
following  things,  e^ecially,  to  beware  of,  in  order  to  the  better  ob- 
servaticm  of  the  47th  Resolution :  distrust,  discontent,  uneasiness, 
and  a  complaining  temper,  self-opinion,  self-con&dence,  melancho- 
ly, moroseness,  slight  antipathy,  privacy,  indolence,  and  want  of 
resolution — to  beware  of  any  tiling,  in  discourse  or  conversation, 
that  savours  of  these. 

Saturday  nighty  June  8,  at  Boston.  Wlien  I  find  myself  listless 
and  dull,  apd  not  easily  af^cted  by  reading  religious  books,  tlien  to 
read  my  resolutions,  remarks,  reflexions,  S^. — One  tiling,  that 
would  be  of  great  advantage  to  me,  in  reading  to  my  profit,  would 
be,  the  endeavouring,  witn  all  my  might,  to  keep  the  image  and 
picture  of  the  t/Ung  in  my  mindj  and  be  careful  diat  I  do  not  lose 
it,  in  the  chain  of  the  discourse. 

Sabbath-day^  June  9,  ttfter  the  afternoon  meeting.  Mem.  When 
I  fear  misfortunes,  to  examine  whether  I  have  done  my  dut}*  j  and 
at  the  same  time,  to  resolve  to  do  it,  and  let  it  go,  and  be  coucem- 
od  about  nothing,  but  my  duty  and  my  sin. 

Saturday  moj-ning^  June  15,  at  Windsor.  Have  been  to  blame, 
this  journey,  with  respect  to  strict  temperance,  in  eating,  drinking 
and  sleeping,  and  in  suiTering  too  small  matters  to  give  interruption 
to  my  wonted  chain  of  religious  exercises. — Concluded  to  protract 
the  Wednesday  Resolution,  to  the  end  of  my  life. 

T\Lesday  morning.  Jttne  18.  Mem.  To  do  that  part,  which  I 
conveniently  can,  of  my  stated  exercise,  while  about  other  business, 
such  as  self-examination,  resolutions,  &c.,  that  I  may  do  the  re^ 
aiainder  in  less  time. 

Friday  afternoon j  June  21.  I  have  abundant  cause,  O  my  mer- 
ciful Father,  to  love  thee  ardendy,  and  gready,  to  bless  and  praise 
thee,  that  thou  hast  heard  me,  in  my  earnest  request,  and  so  hast  an* 
swered  my  prayer,  for  mercy,  to  keep  me  from  decay  and  sinking. 
O,  gracioushr,  of  thy  mere  goodness,  still  continue  to  pity  my  misery, 
by  reason  of  my  sinfulness.  O,  my  dear  Redeemer,  I  commit  my- 
self, together  with  my  prayer  and  thanksgiving,  into  thine  hand  ! 

Saturday  momingj  June  22.  Altered  die  36th  Resolution,  to 
make  it  the  same  with  the  Wednesday  Resolution.  If  I  should 
take  special  care,  every  day,  to  rise  above,  or  not  to  fall  below,  or 
to  faD  as  Gtde  as  I  possibly  could,  below  what  I  was  tlie  day  be- 
fore, it  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  me. — I  take  notice,  that 
most  of  these  determinations,  when  I  first  resolve  them,  seem  as  if 
tb^ would  be  much  more  beneficial,  than  I  find  them. 

ihiesday  momingy  June  25.  Last  Sabbath,  at  Boston,  reading 
the  6tb,  7di,  and  8th  verses  of  the  6di  to  the  Ephesians,  concluded 
that  it  would  be  much  to  my  advantage,  to  take  the  greatest  care, 
never  to  do  any  thing  but  my  duty,  and  then  to  do  it  willingly,  cheer- 
fully, and  gladly,  whatever  danger  or  unpleasant  circumstances  it 
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may  be  attended  with ;  with  good-will  doing  it,  as  to  the  Lord,  tiot 
as  pleasing  man,  or  myself,  knowing  that  whatsoever  good  thing 
any  man  doth,  the  same  shall  he  receive  of  the  Lord. 

Saturday  morning j  June  25.  It  is  best  to  be  careful  in  prayer, 
not  to  put  up  those  petitions,  of  which  1  do  not  feel  a  sincere  de- 
sire :  thereby,  my  prayer  is  rendered  less  sincere,  less  acceptable 
to  God,  and  less  useful  to  myself. 

Monday  noon^  July  1.  I  find  I  am  not  careful  enough,  to  keep 
out  all  thoughts,  but  religious  ones,  on  the  Sabbath.  When  I  find 
the  least  uneasiness,  in  doing  my  duty,  to  fly  to  the  43d  Resolution. 

Wednesday  nighty  July  3.  I  am  too  negligent,  with  respect  to 
improving  petty  opportunities  of  domg  good;  thinking,  tnat  the 
good  will  be  very  small,  and  unextended,  and  not  worth  the  pains. 
Resolved^  to  regulate  this,  as  that  which  is  wrong,  and  what  ought 
not  to  be. — Again  confirmed,  by  experience,  of  the  happy  efl^ts 
of  a  strict  temperance,  with  respect  both  to  body  and  mind. 

Thursday  morning,  July  4.  The  last  night,  in  bed,  when  think- 
ing of  death,  I  thought,  if  1  was  then  to  die,  that,  which  would  make 
me  die,  in  the  least  degree  fearfully,  would  be,  the  want  of  a  trust- 
ing and  relying  on  Jesus  Christ,  so  distinctly  and  plainly,  as  has 
been  described  by  divines ;  my  not  having  experienced  so  particular 
a  venturing,  and  entirely  trusting  my  soul  on  Christ,  after  the  fears 
of  hell,  and  terrors  of  the  Lord,  encouraged  by  the  mercv,  faith- 
fulness and  promises,  of  God,  and  the  gracious  invitations  of  Christ. 
Then,  I  thought  I  could  go  out  of  the  world,  as  much  assured  of 
my  salvation,  as  I  was  of  Christ's  faithfubess,  knowine  that,  if 
Christ  did  not  fail  me,  he  would  save  me,  who  had  trusted  m  him,  on 
his  word.  At  night. — ^Whenever  things  begin  to  seem  in  the  least 
out  of  order,  when  tilings  begin  to  feel  uneasy  within,  or  irregular 
witliout,  then  to  examine  myself,  by  the  strictest  examination. — 
Resolved,  for  the  future,  to  observe  rather  more  of  meekness,  mod- 
eration and  temper,  in  disputes. 

Friday  morning,  July  5.  Last  night,  when  thinking  what  I 
should  wish  I  had  done,  that  I  had  not  done,  if  I  was  then  to  die  ; 
I  thought  I  should  wish,  that  I  had  been  more  importunate  with 
God,  to  fit  me  for  death,  and  lead  me  into  all  truth,  and  that  I  might 
not  be  deceived,  about  the  state  of  my  soul. — ^In  the  forenoon,  made 
the  50th  Resolution. 

Thursday  nigfU,  July  11.  This  day,  too  impatient,  at  the 
Church  meeting.  Snares  and  briars  have  been  in  my  way,  this 
afternoon.  It  is  good,  at  such  times,  for  one  to  manifest  good  na- 
ture, even  to  one's  disadvantage,  and  so  as  would  be  imprudent,  at 
oilier  times. 

Saturday  morning,  July  13.  Transferred  the  conclusion  of 
.lune  9,  to  the  Resolution,  No.  57 ;  and  the  conclusion  of  May 
27,  to  No.  58  ;  and  May  12,  and  July  11,  to  No.  59 ;  and  of  July 
4,  at  night,  to  No.  60 ;  and  of  May  24,  to  No.  61  ;  and  of  Jufie 
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25,  to  No.  62 ;  and,  about  noon,  the  Resolution  of  Januajy  14,  to 
No.  63. — ^In  times  past,  I  have  been  too  free,  in  judging  of  the 
hearts  of  men,  from  their  actioas. 

Thursday  J  July  18,  near  sunset.  Resolved^  to  make  sure  of 
that  sign,  which  the  Aposde  James  gives,  of  a  perfect  man :  James 
iii.  2.  "  If  any  man  offend  not  in  word,  tlie  same  is  a  perfect  man, 
and  able,  also,  to  bridle  die  whole  body. 

Friday  cftemoon,  July  19.  1  Peter,  ii.  18.  Servants,  be  sub- 
ject to  your  masters,  with  all  fear  ;  not  only  to  the  good  and  gen- 
tle, but  also  to  the  froward  :  How  tlien,  ought  children  to  honour 
their  parents. — ^This  verse,  together  with  the  two  follomng,  viai* 
**  For  this  is  thank-worthy,  if  a  man,  for  conscience  toward  God, 
endure  grief,  suffering  wrongfully ;  for  what  glory  is  it,  if,  when  ye 
be  bufieted  for  your  faults,  ye  shall  take  it  patiently ;  but  if,  when 
ye  do  well  and  sufier  for  it,  ye  take  it  patiently,  this  is  acceptable 
with  God." 

Saturday  noan^  July  20.  Dr.  Manton's  Sermon,  on  the-  119th 
Psalm,  pp.  140,  141,  Of  Evil-speaking,  Use  2d.  To  them  that 
either  devise  or  receive  reproaches.  Both  are  very  sinful.  Hy- 
pocrites, and  men  that  put  tliemselves  into  a  garb  of  religion,  are 
all  for  censuring,  take  a  mighty  freedom  that  way  :  these  men  be- 
wray the  rottenness  of  their  hearts. — ^Alas,  in  our  own  sight,  we 
should  be  the  worst  of  men.  The  children  of  God  do  ever  thus 
speak  of  themselves,  as  the  least  of  saints,  die  greatest  of  sinners-*- 
**  more  brutish  than  any  man" — "  of  sinners,  whereof  I  am  the 
chief."  You  rob  them  of  the  most  precious  treasure.  He  that 
robs  thee  of  thy  name,  is  tlie  worst  kind  of  thief.  Prov.  xxii.  1. 
"  A  good  name  is  ratlier  to  be  chosen,  than  great  riches." — Object. 
But,  must  we,  in  no  case,  speak  evil  of  another  ;  or  may  we  not 
speak  of  another's  sin,  in  any  case  ? — Solution  1 .  It  is  a  very  hard 
matter,  to  i^eak  evil  of  another,  witliout  sin. — In  one  way,  or  an- 
other, we  shall  dash  upon  the  command  :  better  let  it  alone. — ^If 
you  speak  of  the  failings  of  another,  it  should  be,  with  tenderness, 
mnd  grief;  as,  when  they  are  incorrigible,  and  likely  to  infect 
others ;  or,  when  it  is  for  die  manifest  glory  of  God. — ^To  them, 
that  receive  the  slander  ;  he  is  a  slanderer,  who  wrongs  his  neigh- 
bour's credit,  by  upholding  an  ill-report  against  him. 

Monday  cftemoon^  July  22.  I  find,  it  would  be  desirable,  on 
many  accounts,  always  to  endeavor,  to  wear  a  benign  aspect,  and 
air  of  acting  and  speaking,  in  all  companies,  except  it  should  so 
happen,  that  duty  requires  it  otherwise. — ^I  am  afraid,  I  am  now  de- 
fective, in  not  doing  whatever  my  hand  finds  to  do,  with  my  might, 
with  respect  to  my  particular  afiairs.  Remember  to  watch,  see 
and  know  how  it  is.  Vid.  Aug.  31. — I  see  there  is  danger,  of  my 
being  drawn  into  transgression,  by  the  power  of  such  temptations, 
as  the  fear  of  seeming  uncivil,  and  of  offending  friends.  Watch 
against  it. — ^I  might  still  help  myself,  and  yet  not  hurt  myself,  by 
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going,  with  greater  expedition,  from  one  thing  to  another,  without 
being  quite  so  nice. 

Taesday  afternoon^  July  23.  When  I  find  those  groanings 
which  cannot  be  uttered,  of  which  the  Apostle  speaks,  and  those 
$(nd-break%7igs  for  the  longing  it  hath,  of  which  the  Psahnist 
speaks,  (Ps.  cxix.  20,)  Resolved,  to  favour  and  promote  them,  to 
the  uunost  of  my  power,  and  not  to  be  weary  of  earnestly  endeav- 
ouring to  vent  my  desires,  and  not  to  be  weary  of  the  repetitions  of 
such  earnestness. 

To  count  it  all  joy,  when  I  have  occasions  of  great  self-denial; 
because,  tlien,  1  have  a  glorious  opportunity  of  giving  deadly 
wounds  to  the  body  of  sin,  and  of  gready  confirming,  and  estab- 
lishing the  new  creature.  I  seek  to  mortify  sin,  and  increase  m 
holiness.     These  are  the  best  opportunities,  according  to  Jan.  14. 

To  improve  afflictions,  of  all  kinds,  as  blessed  opportunities  erf 
forcibly  bearing  on,  in  my  Christian  course,  notwithstanding  that 
which  is  so  very  apt  to  discourage  me,  and  to  damp  the  vigour  of 
my  mind,  and  to  make  me  lifeless ;  also,  as  opportunities  of  trust- 
ing and  confiding  m  God,  and  getting  a  habit  of  so  doing,  accord- 
ing to  the  57th  Resolution  ;  and  as  an  opportunity  of  rending  my 
heart  ofiT  from  the  world,  and  setung  it  on  heaven  alone,  according 
to  Jan.  10,  and  tlie  43d  and  45th  Resolutions ;  and  according  to 
Jan.  12,  Feb.  17,  and  21,  and  May  1. — ^To  improve  them,  ^so, 
as  opportunities  to  repent  of,  and  bewail  my  sin,  and  abhor  myself^ 
and  as  a  blessed  opportunity  to  exercise  patience,  to  trust  in  Crod, 
and  divert  my  mind  from  tlie  afiliction,  by  fixing  myself  in  religious 
exercises.  Also,  let  me  comfort  myself,  that  it  is  the  very  nature 
of  aflBictions,  to  make  the  heart  better ;  and,  if  I  am  made  better  by 
them,  what  need  I  be  concenied,  however  grievous  they  seem,  for 
the  present. 

Wednesday  night,  July  24.  I  begin  to  find  the  success  of  my 
striving,  in  joining  with  odiers,  in  tlie  worship  of  God ;  insomuch, 
tliat  there  is  a  prospect,  of  making  it  easy  and  delightftil,  and  very 

Erofitable,  in  time.  Wherefore,  Resolved,  not  to  cease  striving, 
ut  to  continue  it,  and  re-double  it. 
Thursday  morning,  July  25.  Altered,  and  anew  established, 
tlie  8th  Resolution.  Also,  established  my  determination  of  April 
1 . — Memorandum,  At  a  convenient  time,  to  make  an  alphabet  of 
these  Resolutions  and  Remarks,  that  1  may  be  able  to  educe  t-  em, 
on  proper  occasions,  suitable  to  tlic  condition  I  am  in,  and  the  duty 
I  am  engaged  in. 

Friday  afternoon,  July  2G.  To  be  particularly  careful,  to  keep 
up,  inviolably,  a  trust  and  reliance,  ease  and  entire  rest,  in  God,  in 
all  conditions,  according  to  the  57di  Resolution ;  for  this,  1  have 
found  to  be  wonderfully  advantageous  to  me. — At  night.  Resolved^ 
very  much  to  exercise  myself  in  this,  all  my  life  long  :  viz.  with 
the  greatest  openness,  of  which  I  am  capable,  to  declare  my  ways 
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to  God,  and  lay  open  my  soul  to  him : — all  my  sins,  temptations, 
difficulties,  sorrows,  fears,  hopes,  desires,  and  every  thing,  and  ev- 
ery circumstance,  according  to  Dr.  Manton's  27th  Sermon,  on  the 
119th  Psakn. 

Saturday  forenoon^  July  27.  When  I  am  violently  beset  with 
temptation,  or  cannot  rid  myself  of  evil  thoughts,  to  do  some  sum 
in  Arithmetic,  or  Geometry,  or  some  other  study,  which  necessarily 
engages  all  my  thoughts,  and  unavoidably  keeps  them  from  wan- 
dering. 

Monday  afternoon^  July  29.    When  I  am  concerned  how  I  shall 

trepare  any  thing  to  public  acceptance,  to  be  very  careful  that  I 
ave  it  very  clear  to  me,  to  do  what  is  duty  and  prudence  in  the 
matter. — I  sometimes  find  myself  able  to  trust  God,  and  to  be  pretty 
easy  when  the  event  is  uncertain;  but  I  find  it  difficult,  when  I  am 
convinced  beforehand,  that  the  event  will  be  adverse.  I  find  that 
this  arises,  1.  From  my  want  of  faith,  to  believe  that  that  particular 
tdvantage  will  be  more  to  my  advantage,  than  disadvantage:  2. 
From  the  w^ant  of  a  due  sense  of  the  real  preferableness  of  that 
goodf  which  will  be  obtained,  to  that  wliich  is  lost :  S.  From  the 
want  of  a  spirit  of  adoption. 

Tuesday  night,  July  30.  Have  concluded  to  endeavour  to 
work  myself  into  duties  by  searching  and  tracing  back  all  the 
real  reasons  why  I  do  them  not,  and  narrowly  searching  out  all  the 
subtle  subterfuges  of  my  thoughts,  and  ans^vering  them  to  the  ut- 
most of  my  power,  that  I  may  know  what  are  the  very  first  origi- 
nals of  my  defect,  as  with  respect  to  want  of  repentance,  love  to 
God,  loathing  of  myself, — to  do  this  sometimes  in  sermons. — Vid. 
Resolution  8.  Especially,  to  take  occasion  therefrom,  to  bewail 
those  sins  of  which  I  have  been  guilty,  that  are  akin  to  tliem ;  as 
for  instance,  from  pride  in  otliers,  to  take  occasion  (o  bewail  my 
pride ;  from  their  malice,  to  take  occasion  to  bewail  the  same  in 
myself:  when  I  am  evil-spoken  of,  to  take  occasion  to  bewail  my 
evU  speaking :  and  so  of  other  sins.  Menu  To  receive  slanders 
and  reproaches,  as  glorious  opportunities  of  doing  tliis. 

Wednesday  afternoon,  July  31.  After  afllictions,  to  enquire, 
what  I  am  tlie  better  for  them ;  what  good  I  have  got  by  them  ;  and 
what  I  might  have  got  by  them. — Never,  in  the  least,  to  seek  to 
hear  sarcastical  relations  of  others'  faults.  Never  to  give  credit  to 
any  thing  said  against  others,  except  there  is  very  plain  reason  for 
it ;  nor  to  behave  in  any  respect  otherwise  for  it. 

Sabbath  morning,  */lug.  4.  Concluded  at  last,  at  those  times 
when  I  am  in  die  best  frames,  to  set  down  tlie  aspirations  of  my 
heart,  as  soon  as  I  can  get  time. 

Tuesday  afternoon,  Aug.  6.  Very  much  convinced  of  the  ex- 
traordinary deceitfulness  of  die  heart,  and  how  exceedingly  affec- 
tion or  appetite  blinds  die  mind,  and  brings  it  into  entire  subjection. 
There  are  many  tilings  which  I  should  really  diink  to  be  my  duty, 
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if  I  had  the  same  aiTections,  as  when  I  first  came  from  New  YcH-k ; 
which  now  I  tliink  not  so  to  be.  How  doth  Appetite  stretch  the 
Reason,  to  bring  both  ends  together. 

Wednesday  forenoon,  Aug,  7.  To  esteem  it  as  some  advan- 
tage, that  the  duties  of  religion  are  difficuh,  and  that  many  difficul- 
ties are  sometimes  to  be  gone  through,  in  the  way  of  duty.  Reli- 
gion is  tlie  sweeter,  and  what  is  gained  by  labour  is  j^)undantly 
more  precious,  as  a  woman  loves  her  child  the  more  for  having 
brought  it  forth  with  travail ;  and  even  to  Clirist  Jesus  himseli'  his 
med>Jitorial  glory,  his  victoiy  and  triumph,  the  kingdom  which  he 
hath  obtained,  how  much  more  glorious  is  it,  how  much  more  ex- 
cellent and  precious,  for  his  having  wrought  it  out  by  such  agonies. 

Friday  afternoon,  Aug,  9.  With  respect  to  the  important  busi- 
ness which  I  have  now  on  hand,*  Resolved,  To  do  whatever  I  think 
to  be  duty,  prudence  and  diligence  in  the  matter,  and  to  avoid  os- 
tentation ;  and  if  I  succeed  not,  and  how  many  disappointments 
soever  1  meet  with,  to  be  entirely  easy  ;  only  to  take  occasion  to 
acknowledge  my  unworthiness ;  and  if  it  should  actually  not  succeed^ 
and  should  not  find  acceptance,  as  I  expected,  yet  not  to  afflict 
myself  about  it,  accordtng  to  the  57th  Resoludon.  At  rnght. — One 
thiiije:  tliat  may  be  a  good  help  towards  tliinking  profitably  in  times 
of  vacation,  is,  when  I  find  a  profitable  tliought  that  I  can  fix  my 
mind  on,  to  follow  it  as  far  as  I  possibly  can  to  advantage. — ^I  mis- 
sed it,  when  a  graduate  at  College,  both  in  point  of  duty  and  pru- 
dence, in  going  against  a  universal  benevolence  and  good-nature. 

Saturday  morning,  Aug,  10.  Transferred  my  determination  of 
July  23,  to  the  64tli  Resolution,  and  diat  of  July  26,  to  the  66th. 
About  sunset, — As  a  help  against  that  inward  shameful  hypocrisy, 
to  confess  frankly  to  myself  all  tliat  which  I  find  in  myseli,  either 
infirmity  or  sin ;  also  to  confess  to  God,  and  open  die  whole  case 
to  him,  when  it  is  what  concerns  religion,  and  humbly  and  eamesdy 
implore  of  liim  the  help  that  is  needed ;  not  in  the  least  to  endea- 
vour to  smother  over  what  is  in  my  heart,  but  to  bring  it  all  out  to 
God  and  my  conscience.  By  diis  means,  I  may  arrive  at  a  greater 
knowledge  of  my  own  heart. — ^Wlien  I  find  difliculty  in  finding  a 
subject  of  religious  meditation,  in  vacancies,  to  pitch  at  random  on 
what  alights  to  my  thoughts,  and  to  go  from  diat  to  other  tilings 
which  that  shall  bring  into  my  mind,  and  follow  this  progression  as 
a  clue,  till  I  come  to  what  I  can  meditate  on  widi  profit  and  atten- 
tion, and  Uien  to  follow  that,  according  to  last  l^mrsday's  determi- 
nation. 

Sabbath  afternoon,  Aug,  1 1 .  Resolved  always  to  do  diat,  which 
I  shall  wish  I  had  done  when  I  see  others  do  it;  as,  for  instance, 
sometimes  I  argue  with  myself,  diat  such  an  act  of  good  nature, 
kindness,  forbearance  or  forgiveness,  &tc.  is  not  my  duty,  because 
it  will  have  such  and  such  consequences :  yet  when  I  see  others  do 

*  Puriiaps  tiic  pr  paration  of  a  pub  iv.  exerciiio  for  tlie  college  commenco- 
mcnt,  when  he  received  his  Mantor^  D^jj^rco. 
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it,  then  h  appears  amiable  to  me,  and  I  wish  I  had  done  it,  and 
see  diat  none  of  tliese  feared  inconveniences  follow. 

Monday  mornings  Aug,  12.  The  chief  thing,  that  now  makes 
me  in  any  measure  to  question  my  good  estate,  is  my  not  hav- 
iiig  experienced  conversion  in  those  particular  steps,  wherein  the 
people  of  New  England,  and  anciendy  the  Dissenters  of  Old  Eng- 
land, used  to  experience  it.  Wherefore,  now  resolved,  never  to 
leave  searching,  till  I  have  satisfyingly  found  out  the  vcr}^  bottom 
and  foundation,  the  real  reason,  why  diey  used  to  be  converted  in 
tlK)se  steps. 

Tuesday  mornings  Aug,  13.  Have  sinned,  in  not  being  careful 
enough  to  please  my  parents.  Afternoon,, — I  find  it  would  be 
very  much  to  my  advantage,  to  be  thorouglily  acquainted  with  die 
Scriptures.  When  I  am  readmg  doctrinal  books,  or  books  of  con- 
troversy, I  can  proceed  with  abundantly  more  confidence  :  can  see 
on  what  footing  and  foundation  I  stand. 

Saturday  noon^  •'^Mi?*  l*^*  L^t  diere,  in  tlie  general,  be  some- 
thing of  benevolence  in  all  that  I  speak. 

Tuesday  nighty  Aug,  20.  Not  careful  enough  in  watching  op- 
portunities of  bringing  in  ^ristian  discourse  with  a  good  grace.  Do 
not  exercise  myself  half  enough  in  this  holy  art ;  neither  have  I 
courage  enough  to  carry  it  on  with  a  good  grace.     Vid,  Sept,  2. 

Saturday  Mornings  Aug,  24.  Have  not  practiced  quite  right 
about  revenge ;  though  I  have  not  done  any  thing  direcUy  out  of 
revenge,  yet,  I  have  perhaps,  omitted  some  Uiings,  that  I  should 
odierwise  have  done ;  or  have  altered  the  circumstances  and  jnan- 
ner  of  my  actions,  hoping  for  a  secret  sort  of  revenge  thereby.  1 
have  felt  a  litde  sort  of  satisfaction,  when  1  thoutiht  tliat  such  an  evil 
would  happen  to  Uiem  by  my  actions,  as  would  make  them  re})cnt 
what  diey  have  done.  To  be  satisfied  for  their  repenting,  \\  lieii 
they  repent  from  a  sense  of  their  error,  is  right.  But  a  satisfaction 
in  their  repentance,  because  of  die  evil  that  is  brought  upon  them, 
is  Revenge.  This  is  in  some  measure,  a  taking  the  matter  out  of 
God's  hands  when  he  was  about  to  manage  it,  w  ho  is  better  able  to 
plead  it  for  me.  Well,  therefore,  may  he  leave  me  to  bog2;le  at 
it. — A''ear  sunset,  1  yet  fmd  a  want  of  dependence  on  God,  to 
look  unto  him  for  success,  and  to  have  my  eyes  unto  him  for  his 
gracious  disposal  of  the  matter :  for  want  of  a  sense  of  God's  par- 
ticular influence,  in  ordering  and  directing  all  affairs  and  business- 
es, of  whatever  nature,  however  naturally,  or  fortuitously,  riiey  may 
seem  to  succeed  ;  and  for  want  of  a  sense  of  those  great  advanta- 
ges, diat  would  follow  therefrom :  not  considering  that  God  will 
grant  success,  or  make  the  contrar}'  more  to  my  advantage ;  or 
will  make  the  advantage  accruing  from  die  unsuccessfulncss,  more 
sen^ble  and  apparent ;  or  will  make  it  of  less  present  and  ouiv.rtrd 
disadvantage ;  or  will  some  way,  so  order  die  circumstances,  rs  to 
make  the  imsuccessfuhess  more  easy  to  bear;  or  several,  or  all  of 
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these.  This  want  of  dependence,  is  likewise  for  want  of  the 
things  mentioned,  July  29. — Remember  to  examine  all  Nar- 
rations, I  can  call  to  mind ;  whetlier  they  are  exactly  according  to 
verity. 

Wednesday  nighty  Aug,  28.  Wlien  I  want  books  to  read ;  yea, 
when  I  h^ve  not  very  good  books,  not  to  spend  time  in  reading 
them,  but  in  reading  the  scriptures,  in  perusing  Resolutions,  Re- 
flexions, fcc,  in  writing  on  Types  of  the  Scripture,  and  other 
things,  in  studying  the  Languages,  and  in  spending  more  time  in 
private  duties.  To  do  this,  when  there  is  a  prospect  of  wanting 
time  for  the  purpose.  Remember  as  soon  as  I  can,  to  get  a  piece 
of  slate^  qr  something,  whereon  I  can  make  short  memorandums 
while  travelling. 

Thursday^  Jiug.  29.  Two  great  Quarenda  with  me  now  aire: 
How  shall  I  make  advantage  of  all  the  time  I  spend  in  journeys  i 
and  how  shall  I  make  a  glorious  improvement  of  afflictions. 

Saturday-night  J  Aug,  31.  The  objection,  which  my  corrup- 
tions make  against  doing  whatever  my  hands  find  to  do  with  my 
might,  is,  that  it  is  a  constant  mortification.  Let  this  objection 
by  no  means  ever  prevail. 

Sabbath  Mornings  Sept.  1.  When  I  am  violently  beset  with 
worldly  tlioughts,  for  a  relief,  to  think  of  Death,  and  the  doleful 
circumstances  of  it. 

Monday  Afternoon^  Sept.  2.  To  help  me  to  enter  with  a  good 
grace,  uito  religious  conversation;  when  I  am  conversing  on  mo- 
rality, to  turn  it  over  by  application,  exemplification  or  otherwise, 
to  Christianity.  V'ld.  Aug.  28  and  Jan.  15. — At  night.  There 
is  much  folly,  when  1  am  quite  sure  I  am  in  tlie  right,  and  others 
are  positive  in  contiadicting  me,  in  entering  into  a  vehement,  or 
long  debate  upon  it. 

Saturday,  Sept,  7,  Concluded  no  more  to  suffer  myself  to  be 
interrupted,  or  diverted  from  important  business,  by  tliose  things, 
from  wliich  I  expect,  tliough  some,  yet  but  litde  profit. 

Sabbath  Morning,  Sept.  8.  I  have  been  much  to  blame,  for 
expressing  so  much  impatience  for  delays  in  journeys,  and  the 
like. 

Sabbath  Evening,  Sept.  22.  To  praise  God,  by  singing  Psahns 
in  prose,  and  by  singing  fortli  the  meditations  of  my  heart  in  prose. 

Monday,  Sipt.  23.  I  observe  that  old  men  seldom  have  any 
advantage  of  new  discoveries,  because  tliey  are  beside  the  way  of 
thinking,  to  which  tlicy  have  been  so  long  used.  Resolvedj  if  ever 
I  live  to  years,  tliat  I  will  be  hnpartial  to  hear  the  reasons  of  all 
pretended  discoveries,  and  receive  them  if  rational,  how  long  so- 
ever I  have  been  used  to  anotlier  way  of  diinking.  My  time  is  so 
short,  tliat  I  have  not  time  to  perfect  myself  in  all  studies :  Where- 
fore resolved,  to  omit  and  put  off,  all  but  the  most  important  and 
needful  studies.* 

*  The  remainder  of  the  Diary  is  on  a  subsequent  page. 
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In  Sept.,  1723,  he  went  to  New-Haven,  and  received  liis  de- 
gree of  Master  of  Arts,  when  he  was  elected  a  Tutor  in  the  Col- 
lege. About  this  time,  several  congregations  invited  hiin  to  become 
their  minister ;  but,  being  fond  of  study,  both  by  nature  and  habit, 
and  c(»iscious  how  much  it  would  promote  his  own  usefulness,  in 
his  profession,  he  wisely  declined  tlieir  proposals.  As  tliere  was 
no  immediate  vacancy,  in  the  office  of  Tutor,  he  passed  the  ensu- 
ing winter  and  spring  at  New-Haven,  in  study,  and  in  the  occasion- 
al discharge  of  the  active  duties  of  his  profession,  and  in  tlie  be- 
^ning  of  June,  1724,  entered  on  the  instruction  of  a  class  in  the 
College. 

The  period  of  his  tutorship,  was  a  period  of  great  difficulty.  Tor 
a  long  time,  before  the  election  of  Mr.  Cutler  to  the  office  of  Rec- 
tOTy  the  College  had  been  in  a  state  of  open  revolt  against  tlie  legal 
government,  and,  as  we  have  already  seen,  had  withdrawn  from 
New-Haven.  Two  years  after  his  election,  in  Jan.  1721,  there' 
was  an  universal  insurrection  of  the  students,  which,  though  after 
considerable  effort,  apparendy  quieted,  resulted  in  a  state  of  ex- 
treme disorder  and  insubordination,  beyond  any  thing,  diat  had 
been  known  before.*  In  1722,  Mr.  Cutler,  one  of  the  Tutors,  and 
two  of  the  neighbouring  ministers,  renounced  their  connexion  \i*ith 
tlie  Presbyterian  Church,  and  publicly  declared  themselves  Epis- 
copalians. The  shock,  occasioned  by  this  event,  was  ver}^  great, 
in  the  College,  in  the  town,  and  throughout  the  colony ;  and  a  se- 
ries of  controversies  grew  out  of  it,  which  lasted  for  many  years. 
In  ccmsequence  of  this,  the  offices  of  tliese  gentlemen  were  vacat- 
ed, and  die  College  was  left,  for  four  years,  without  a  Head :  the 
Trustees  residing,  by  turns,  at  the  College,  and  each,  in  rotation, 
acting  as  vice-rector,  for  a  month.  Fortunately  however  for  tlie 
institution,  during  this  bereavement,  it  had  three  gentlemen,  in  the 
office  of  Tutor,  of  distinguished  talents  and  scholarship,  and  of 
great  resolution  and  firmness  of  character : — IVfr.  William  Smith, 
of  the  class  o(  1719,  and  chosen  Tutor  in  1722 ;  Mr.  Edwards ; 


♦  These  facts  are  particularly  mentioned,  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  IMwanln  t« 
his  father. 
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and  Mr.  Daniel  Edwards,  his  uncle,  class-mate  and  room-mate^ 
who  was  chosen  in  Sept.  1724.  On  these  three  gentlemen,  nil  of 
whom  were  young  men,  devolved,  almost  exclusively,  the  govern- 
ment and  instruction  of  the  College  ;  yet,  by  their  union,  energy, 
and  faithfulness,  they  introduced  among  the  students,  in  the  room 
of  their  former  negligence  and  misrule,  habits  of  close  study,  and 
exact  subordination  ;  and,  in  no  great  length  of  time,  rendered  tlie 
insTitiiiion,  beyond  what  it  had  long  been,  flourishing  aud  pro^er- 
ous.  Tiie  late  President  Stiles,  who,  tliough  a  member  of  Col- 
legia a  considerable  time  after  iliis  period,  was  personally  acquaint- 
ed witli  tlie  three  gendemen,  and  knew  well  the  liistor}'  of  their  ad- 
ministration, has  left  an  eulogy  on  the  three  united,  of  the  liighcst 
character.  "  The  Honourable  William  Smidi,  the  Hononr.ible 
Daniel  Edwards,  and  tlie  Rev.  President  Edwards,  were  tlie  pil- 
lar Tutors,  and  tlie  glory  of  the  College,  at  the  critical  period,  be- 
tween Rector  Cutler  and  Rector  Williams.  Their  tutorial  renown 
was  great  and  excellent.  They  filled  and  sustained  their  offices, 
witli  great  ability,  dignity,  and  honour.  For  tlie  honour  of  litera- 
ture, diese  tilings  ought  not  to  be  forgotten." 

In  Sept.  1725,  immediately  after  the  commencement,  as  he  was 
preparing  to  set  out  for  his  father's  house,  he  was  taken  suddenly 
ill,  at  New-Haven ;  but,  hoping  that  the  illness  was  not  severe,  and 
anxious  to  be  at  home  if  he  was  to  be  sick,  he  set  out  for  Wind- 
sor. The  fatigue  of  travelling,  only  increased  his  illness,  and  he 
was  compelled  to  stop  at  North-Haven,  at  the  house  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Stiles,  where  he  was  confined,  by  severe  sickness,  about  three 
months :  during  the  greater  part  of  this  time,  his  mother  was  con- 
stantly with  liim.  Her  husband,  writing  to  her  on  the  20th  of  Oc- 
tober, begs  her  to  spare  herself.  "  I  am  afi-aid,  you  are  taking  too 
great  a  burden  on  yourself,  in  tending  your  son,  both  day  and  night. 
I  beg  of  you,  therefore,  not  only  to  take  care  of  him,  but  of  your- 
self also.  Accept,  raUier,  of  the  kindness  of  the  neighbours,  in 
watching  over  agaui,  tlian  outbid  your  own  strength,  which  b  but 
small,  by  overdoing."  She  could  not  leave  him,  till  about  the 
middle  of  November ;  and  it  was  some  time  in  the  winter,  before 
he  could  go  to  his  fatlier's  house.  In  this  sickness,  he  speaks  of 
himself,  as  having  enjoyed  new,  and  most  refireshing,  manifestations 
of  the  presence  and  the  grace  of  God. 

After  he  had  held  the  office  of  Tutor,  upwards  of  two  years, 
with  the  highest  reputation,  he  received  proposals,  from  the  people 
of  Northampton,  to  become  their  minister.  Many  circumstances 
conspired,  to  prompt  his  acceptance.  He  was  familiarly  acquaint- 
ed with  the  place,  and  people.  Tlie  Rev.  Mr.  Stoddard,  his  grand- 
faUier,  a  man  of  great  dignit}^,  and  of  singular  weight  and  influence 
in  die  churches,  in  consequence  of  his  advanced  age,  stpod  in 
need  of  his  assistance,  and  wished  him  to  be  his  colleague.  His 
parents,  and  his  other  friends,  all  desired  it.     The  situation  was, 
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in  itself,  respectable,  and  the  town  unusually  pleasant.  He  there- 
fore resigned  his  tutorship,  in  Sept.  1726,  and  accepted  of  the  in- 
vitation. 

Those,  who  are  conversant  with  the  instruction  and  government 
©f  a  College,  will  readily  be  aware,  that  the  period,  of  which  we 
have  now  been  speaking,  was  a  very  busy  portion  of  Mr.  Ed- 
wards's life ;  and,  if  they  call  to  mind  the  circumstances  of  the  in- 
stitution, and  the  habits  of  the  students,  when  he  entered  on  his 
office,  they  will  not  need  to  be  informed,  that  the  discharge  of  his 
official  dudes,  must  have  been  accompanied  with  constant  care, 
and  distressing  anxiety.  It  is  a  rare  event  in  Providence,  that  so 
heavy  a  responsibility  is  thrown,  publicly,  on  three  individuals  so 
joung,  and  so  destitute  of  experience,  and  of  the  knowledge  of 
mankind ;  and  the  business  ot  instruction  and  government,  must 
have  occupied  their  whole  time,  and  exhausted  their  whole 
strength. 

In  such  a  state  of  things,  it  was  not  possible,  that  he  should  find 
the  same  leisure,  for  christian  conversation,  for  retirement  and 
spiritual  contemplation,  as  he  had  found  in  New-York.  There, 
his  business  was,  chiefly,  to  enjoy :  here,  it  was  to  act.  There, 
die  persons,  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  continually,  even  as 
members  of  Christ's  family,  were  possessed  of  uncommon  excel- 
lence :  here,  they  were  a  very  perverse  part  of  a  very  different 
family.  There,  his  attention  was  drawn,  by  the  objects  around 
him,  to  heavenly  things :  here,  it  was  necessarily  connned,  almost 
all  the  time,  to  this  world.  There,  when  retiring  for  prayer,  and 
heavenly  contemplation,  his  mind  sought  communion  with  God, 
in  all  its  energy  and  freshness :  here,  when  it  was  worn  out  by  toil, 
and  exhausted  by  perplexities.  The  change  in  the  current  of 
thought  and  feeling,  must,  therefore,  have  been  great ;  and,  (so 
much  is  the  mind  prone  to  measure  its  religious  state,  by  the  a- 
mount  of  daily  enjoyment,  and  so  litde,  by  the  readiness  to  encoun- 
ter trials,  and  to  perform  laborious  and  self-denying  duties,)  it  is 
not  surprizing,  that  he  should  have  regarded  this  change,  as  evi- 
dence of  perceptible  and  lamentable  declension  in  religion.  Such, 
he  in  fact  regarded  it ;  as  we  shall  find,  both  from  his  Narrative 
and  Diary ;  yet,  it  is  by  no  means  certain,  that  his  views  of  the 
subject  were  akogether  correct. 

The  young  Christian  has  usually  a  season  of  leisure,  given  him 
in  the  Providence  of  God,  in  which  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
members  of  that  family,  into  which  he  has  lately  been  introduced, 
and  with  those  objects,  witii  which,  as  a  spiritual  being,  he  is 
thenceforward  to  be  conversant.  His  time  and  his  strengtii  are 
riven  chiefly  to  the  Scriptures,  to  prayer,  to  meditation,  and  to  re- 
Egious  conversation;  and  he  is  delightfully  conscious,  that  his 
communion  is  with  die  Father,  and  the  Son  Jesus  Christ,  through 
the  fellowship  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  well  as  with  **  the  whole  fam^ 
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ily,  both  on  earth  and  in  heaven."  The  design  of  this  is,  to  opeu 
to  him  his  new  state  of  existence,  to  enable  him  to  understand  it« 
relations  and  duties,  and  to  give  him  an  earnest  of  better  tilings  in 
reversion.  It  is  a  most  refresliing  and  happy  period  of  his  life  ; 
and,  were  he  designed  for  contemplation  merely,  might  well  be 
protracted  to  its  close.  But,  as  we  are  taught  most  explicitly,  in 
tlie  word  and  providence  of  God,  his  great  worth  lies  in  Action — in 
imitating  Him,  whose  rule  it  was — "  I  must  do  the  work  of  him 
tliat  sent  me,  while  it  is  day ;"  and  whose  practice  it  was — ^that 
"  he  w^ent  about  doing  good."  The  Scriptures  are  given  by  the 
insj)iration  of  God,  and  are  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  fiw 
correction,  and  for  instruction  in  righteousness, — ^Wherefore  ?  that 
the  man  of  God  may  be  perfected,  being  thoroughly  furnished  un- 
to every  good  work.  Probably  no  year  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Ed- 
wards, was  spent  more  usefully,  than  tliat  in  which  he  was  occu- 
pied, with  his  associates,  in  laying  the  foundation  of  sober  habits, 
and  sound  morals,  in  the  seminary  now  entrusted  to  their  care. 
Probably  in  no  equal  period,  did  he  more  effectuaUy  serve  God, 
and  his  generation.  And  if,  in  its  progress,  he  found  less  of  that 
enjoyment,  which  grows  out  of  spiritual  contemplation ;  he  musl 
have  had  die  more  delightful  consciousness,  that,  in  tlie  midst  of 
great  difficulties  and  crosses,  he  had  honestly  endeavoured  to  serve 
God,  and  to  perform  his  duty. 

There  may  therefore  be  reason  for  doubt,  whether  the  change 
in  his  feelings,  of  wliich  he  speaks,  in  the  succeeding  parts  of  his 
Narrative  and  Diary,  was  not  a  declension  in  this  particular  species 
of  religious  enjoyment,  necessarily  growing  out  of  die  circumstances 
in  which  he  was  placed;  rather  than  a  declension  in  die  life  and 
power  of  religion. 

"  I  continued,"  he  obser\'es,  "  much  in  die  same  frame,  in  the 
general,  as  when  at  New- York,  till  I  went  to  New-Haven,  as  Tu- 
tor of  the  College  :  particularly,  once  at  Bolton,  on  a  journey  from 
Boston,  while  walking  out  alone  in  the  fields.  After  I  went  to 
New-Haven,  I  sunk  in  religion ;  my  mind  being  diverted  from  my 
eager  pursuits  after  holiness,  by  some  afiairs,  that  grcaUy  perplex- 
ed and  distracted  my  thoughts. 

"  In  September,  1725,  I  was  taken  ill  at  New-Haven,  and  while 
endeavouring  to  go  home  to  Windsor,  was  so  ill  at  die  Nortli  Vil- 
lage, that  I  could  go  no  farther ;  where  I  lay  sick,  for  about  a  quar- 
ter of  a  year.  In  this  sickness,  God  was  pleased  to  visit  me  again, 
with  the  sweet  influences  of  his  Spirit.  My  mind  was  greatly  en- 
gaged there,  on  divine  and  pleasant  contemplations,  and  longings 
of  soul.  I  observed,  tliat  those  who  watched  with  me,  would  of- 
ten be  looking  out  wishfully  for  the  morning ;  which  brought  to 
my  mind  those  words  of  the  Psahnist,  and  which  my  soul  widi  de- 
light made  its  own  language,  My  soul  waiieih  for  the  Lordy  more 
than  they  that  watch  for  the  morning;  I  say^  more  than  they  thai 
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watch  for  the  morning  ;  and  when  the  light  of  day  came  in  at  the 
window,  it  refreshed  my  soul,  from  one  morning  to  another.  It 
seemed  to  be  some  image  of  the  light  of  Grod's  glory. 

"  I  remember,  about  that  time,  I  used  greatly  to  long  for  the 
conversion  of  some,  that  I  was  concerned  with ;  I  could  gladly 
honour  them,  and  with  delight  be  a  servant  to  them,  and  lie  at 
their  feet,  if  they  were  but  truly  holy.  *  But  some  time  after  this, 
I  was  again  greatly  diverted  with  some  temporal  concerns,  that  ex- 
ceedingly took  up  my  thoughts,  greatly  to  the  wounding  of  my 
soul ;  and  went  on,  through  various  exercises,  tliat  it  would  be  te- 
dious to  relate,  which  gave  me  much  more  experience  of  my  own 
heart,  than  I  ever  had  before." 

While  reading  the  above,  we  can  scarcely  fail  to  remark,  that 
when  his  mind  was  freed  from  the  cares  and  anxieties,  necessarily 
attendant  on  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties,  and  left  amid  the 
calm  and  retirement  of  sickness,  to  its  own  spontaneous  move- 
ments; it  returned  instinctively  to  meditation,  and  prayer  and  hea- 
▼enly  contemplation,  as  its  greatest  privileges,  and  found  in  them, 
as  the  means  of  immediate  communion  with  Grod,  the  same  spiritual 
enjoyment  which  it  had  before  experienced.  This  could  scarcely 
have  been  the  fact,  if,  in  consequence  of  official  cares  and  per- 
plexities, he  had  been,  as  he  supposes,  the  subject  of  a  marked  de- 
dension  in  his  religious  state  and  character. 

The  remainder  of  his  Diary,  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  period 
of  his  life  which  we  have  now  reviewed,  and  is,  therefore,  inserted 
here.  It  is  only  to  be  regretted,  that,  through  the  multiplicity  of 
his  affiiirs,  he  should  have  found  it  necessary  to  discontinue  it. 

[remainder  of  diary.] 

Thursday  forenoon^  Oct.  4,  1723.  Have  this  day  fixed  and 
established  it,  that  Clirist  Jesus  has  promised  me  faithfully,  that, 
if  I  will  do  what  is  my  duty,  and  according  to  the  best  of  my  pru- 
dence in  the  matter,  that  my  condition  in  this  world,  shall  be  better 
for  me  than  any  other  condition  whatever,  and  more  to  my  welfare, 
to  all  eternity.  And,  therefore,  whatever  my  condition  shall  be,  I  will 
esteem  it  to  be  such  ;  and  if  I  find  need  of  faith  in  the  matter,  that 
I  will  confess  it  as  impiety  before  God.  Vid,  Resolution  57,  and 
June  9. 

Sabbath  nighty  Oct.  7.  Have  lately  erred,  in  not  allowing  time 
enough  for  conversation. 

Friday  night ,  Oct.  12.  I  see  tliere  are  some  things  quite  con- 
trary to  the  soundness  and  perfection  of  Christianity,  in  which  al- 
most all  good  men  do  allow  themselves,  and  where  innate  corrup- 
tion has  an  unrestrained  secret  vent,  which  they  never  lake  notice 
ef,  or  think  to  be  no  hurt,  or  cloke  under  the  name  of  virtue ;  which 
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things  exceedingly  darken  the  brightness,  and  hide  the  loveliness^ 
of  Christianity.  Wlio  can  understand  his  errors  ?  O  that  I  might 
be  kept  from  secret  faults ! 

Saobath  mornings  Oct.  14.  Narrowly  to  observe  after  what 
manner  I  act,  when  I  am  in  a  hurry,  and  to  act  as  much  so,  at  other 
times,  as  I  can,  without  prejudice  to  the  business. 

Monday  morning y  Oct.  15.  I  seem  to  be  afraid,  after  errors 
and  decays,  to  give  myself  the  full  exercise  of  spiritual  meditation : 
—Not  to  give  way  to  such  fears. 

Thursday y  Oct.  1&.  To  follow  the  example  of  Mr.  B.  wbo^ 
though  he  meets  with  great  difficuhies,  yet  undertakes  them  with  a 
smiling  countenance,  as  though  he  thought  them  but  little ;  and 
speaks  of  tliem,  as  if  tliey  were  very  sraalK 

Friday  nighty  JVov.  1 .  When  I  am  unfit  for  other  business,  X» 
perfect  myself  in  writing  characters.* 

Friday  aftemoony  Nov.  22.  For  die  time  to  come,  when  I  am 
in  a  lifeless  frame  in  secret  prayer,  to  force  myself  to  expatiate,  as 
if  I  were  praying  before  others  more  than  I  used  to  do. 

Txiesday  forenoony  Nov.  26.  It  is  a  most  evil  and  pernicious 
practice,  in  meditations  on  afflictions,  to  sit  ruminating  on  the  ag- 
gravations of  the  affliction,  and  reckoning  up  the  evil,  dark  circum- 
stances thereof,  and  dwelling  long  on  the  d£u4c  side  :  it  doubles  and 
trebles  the  affliction.  And  so,  when  speaking  of  them  to  others, 
to  make  them  as  bad  as  we  can,  and  use  our  eloquence  to  set  forth 
our  own  troubles,  is  to  be  all  the  while  making  new  trouble,  and 
feeding  and  pampering  the  old ;  whereas,  the  contrary  practical 
would  starve  our  affliction.  If  we  dwelt  on  tlie  bright  side  of  things 
in  our  thoughts,  and  extenuated  them  all  that  we  possibly  could, 
when  speaking  of  them,  we  should  think  little  of  them  ourselves, 
and  die  affliction  would,  really,  in  a  great  measure,  vanish  away. 

Friday  nighty  JSTov.  29.  As  a  help  to  attention  in  social  prayer, 
to  take  special  care  to  make  a  particular  remark,  at  the  beginning 
of  every  petition,  confession,  &c. 

Monday  morning,  Dec.  9.  To  observe,  whether  I  express  any 
kind  of  fretting  emotion,  for  tlie  next  three  weeks. 

Thursday  nighty  Dec.  12.  If,  at  any  time,  I  am  forced  to  teD 
others  wherein  I  tliink  tliey  are  somewhat  to  blame ;  in  order  to 
avoid  the  important  evil  tliat  would  otlienvise  ensue,  not  to  tell  it  to 
them  so,  that  tliere  shall  be  a  probability  of  their  taking  it  as  the 
effect  of  little,  fretting,  angry  emotions  of  mind. — Vid.  Aug.  28. 
When  I  do  want,  or  am  likely  to  want,  good  books,  to  spend  time 
in  studying  Mathematics,  and  in  renewing  other  kinds  of  old  learn- 
ing ;  to  spend  more  time  in  visiting  friends,  in  the  more  private 
duties  of  a  pastor,  in  taking  care  of  worldly  business,  in  going  abroad 
and  other  tilings  that  I  may  contrive. " 


■*^- 


*  He  probably  refers  to  short-li&od  characters. 
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Friday  mamingj  Dec.  27.  At  the  end  of  every  month,  to  exa- 
mine my  behaviour,  strictly,  by  some  chapter  in  Uie  New  Testa- 
ment, more  especially  made  up  of  rules  of  life. — At  the  end  of  the 
year,  to  examine  my  behaviour  by  tlie  rules  of  tlie  New  Testament 
m  general,  reading,  many  chapters.  It  would  also  be  convenient, 
some  time  at  the  end  of  the  year,  to  read,  for  this  purpose,  in  the 
book  of  Proverbs. 

Tuesday  night,  Dec.  31.  Concluded  never  to  suffer,  nor  ex* 
press,  any  angry  emotions  of  mind,  more  or  less,  except  the  honour 
of  God  calls  lor  it  in  zeal  for  him,  or  to  preserve  myself  from  being 
trampled  on. 

1 724 .  Wednesday,  Jan.  1 .  Not  to  spend  too  much  time  in  think- 
ing, even  of  important  and  necessary  worldly  business,  and  to  allow 
every  thing  its  proportion  of  thought,  according  to  its  urgency  and 
importance. 

Thursday  night,  Jan.  2.  These  things  established — ^That  time 
gained  in  things  of  lesser  importance,  is  as  much  gained  in  things 
of  greater ;  that  a  minute,  gained  in  times  of  confusion,  conversa- 
tion, CH"  in  a  journey,  is  as  good  as  a  minute  gamed  in  my  study,  at 
my  most  retired  times ;  and  so  in  general  that  a  minute  gained  at 
one  time,  is  as  good  as  at  another. 

Friday  night,  Jan.  3.  The  time  and  pains  laid  out  in  seeking^ 
the  world,  is  to  be  proportioned  to  the  necessity,  usefubess,  and 
importance  of  it,  with  respect  to  another  world,  together  with  the 
uncertainty  of  succeeding,  the  uncertainty  of  living,  and  of  retain- 
ing ;  provided,  that  nothing  that  our  duty  enjoins,  or  that  is  amiable, 
be  omitted,  and  nothing  sinful  or  unbecoming  be  done  for  tlie  sake 
of  it. 

Friday,  Jan.  10.  [After  having  nm'tten  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, in  short-hand,  which  he  used,  when  he  wished  what  he  wrote 
to  be  effectually  concealed  from  every  one  but  himself,  he  adds 
the  following.]  Remember  to  act  according  to  Prov.  xii.  23,  *S 
prudent  man  cancealeth  knowledge. 

Monday,  Jan.  20.  I  have  been  very  much  to  blame,  in  that  I 
have  not  been  as  full,  and  plain  and  downright,  in  my  standing  up 
for  virtue  and  religion,  when  I  have  had  fair  occasion,  before  those 
who  seemed  to  take  no  delight  in  such  things.  If  such  conversation 
would  not  be  agreeable  to  them,  I  have  in  some  degree  minced  the 
matter,  that  I  might  not  displease,  and  might  not  speak  right  against 
the  grain,  more  than  I  should  have  loved  to  have  done  with  others, 
to  whom  it  would  be  agreeable  to  speak  directly  for  religion.  I 
ought  to  be  exceedingly  bold  with  such  persons,  not  talking  in  a 
melancholy  strain,  but  in  one  confident  and  fearless,  assured  of  the 
truth  and  excellence  of  the  cause. 

Monday,  Feb.  3.  Let  every  thing  have  the  value  now  which  it 
will  have  on  a  »ick  bed :  and  frequency,  in  my  pursuits  of  whatever 
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kind,  let  this  question  come  into  my  mind,   "  How  much  shall  I 
value  this,  on  my  death-bed  ?" 

Wednesday y  Feb,  5.  I  have  not,  in  dmes  past,  in  my  prayers, 
enough  insisted  on  die  glorifying  of  God  in  the  world,  on  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  tlie  prosperity  of  the  Church 
and  the  good  of  man.  Determined,  that  this  objection  is  without 
weight,  viz.  That  it  is  not  likely  that  God  will  make  great  alterations 
in  die  whole  world,  and  overtumings  in  kingdoms  and  nations,  only 
for  the  prayers  of  one  obscure  person,  seeing  such  things  used  to 
be  done  in  answer  to  the  united  prayers  of  the  whole  church ;  and 
that  if  my  prayers  should  have  some  influence,  it  would  be  but  im- 
perceptible and  small. 

Thursday^  Feb,  6.  More  convinced  tlian  ever,  of  the  useful- 
ness of  free,  religious  conversation.  I  find  by  conversing  cm  Natu- 
ral Philosophy,  that  I  gain  knowledge  abundantly  faster,  and  sec 
the  reasons  of  things  much  more  clearly  than  in  private  study : 
wherefore,  earnestly  to  seek,  at  all  times,  for  religious  ccmversa- 
tion ;  for  those,  with  whom  I  can,  at  all  times,  with  profit  and  de- 
light, and  with  freedom,  so  converse. 

Friday,  Feb.  7.  Resolved,  If  God  will  assist  me  to  it,  that  I 
wiU  not  care  about  things,  when,  upon  any  account,  I  have  pros- 
pect of  ill-success  or  adversity;  and  that  I  will  not  think  about  it, 
any  further  than  just  to  do  what  prudence  directs  to  for  preventioD, 
according  to  Phil,  iv.  ^  Be  careful  for  nothing ;  to  1  Pet.  v.  7, 
Cast  all  your  care  upon  Grod,  for  he  careth  for  you ;  and  again, 
Take  no  thought  for  die  morrow ;  and  again.  Take  no  thought, 
saying,  What  shall  I  eat,  and  what  shall  I  drink,  and  wherewithal 
shall  I  be  cloUied :  seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  Crod,  and  all  these 
things  shall  be  added  unto  you. 

Saturday  night,  Feb.  15.  I  find  that  when  eating,  I  cannot  be 
convinced  in  the  time  of  it,  that  if  I  should  eat  more,  I  should  ex- 
ceed the  bounds  of  strict  temperance,  diough  I  have  had  the  expe- 
rience of  two  years  of  the  like  ;  and  yet,  as  soon  as  I  have  done, 
in  three  minutes  1  am  convinced  of  it.  But  yet,  when  I  eat  again, 
and  remember  it,  still,  while  eating,  I  am  fully  convinced  that  I 
have  not  eaten  what  is  but  for  nature,  nor  can  I  be  convinced  that  my 
appetite  and  feeling  is  as  it  was  before.  It  seems  to  me  that  I  shall 
be  somewhat  faint  if  I  leave  oflTthen ;  but  when  I  have  finished,  I 
am  convinced  again,  and  so  it  is  from  time  to  time. — I  have  obser- 
ved that  more  really  seems  to  be  truth,  when  it  makes  for  my  in- 
terest, or  is,  in  other  respects,  according  to  my  inclination,  than  it 
seems,  if  it  be  otherwise  ;  and  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  words  in 
which  I  express  it  are  more  dian  the  thing  will  properly  bear.  But 
if  the  thing  be  against  my  interest,  the  words  of  different  import 
seem  as  much  as  the  thing  will  properly  bear. — ^Though  there  is 
some  little  seenung,  indecorum,  as  if  it  looked  like  affectation,  in  re- 
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Bgious  conversation^  as  there  is  also  in  acts  of  kindness;  yet  tliis  is 
to  be  broke  through. 

Tuesday^  Feb.  18.  Resolved^  To  act  witli  sweetness  and  be- 
nevolence, and  according  to  the  47tli  Resolution,  in  all  bodily  dis- 
positions,— sick  or  well,  at  ease  or  in  pain,  sleepy  or  watchful,  and 
not  to  su^r  discomposure  of  body  to  discompose  my  mind. 

Saturday^  Feb,  22.  I  observe  that  diere  are  some  eyil  habits, 
which  do  increase  and  grow  stronger,  even  in  some  good  people, 
as  they  grow  older ;  habits  that  much  obscure  the  beauty  of  Chris- 
tianity :  some  things  which  are  according  to  their  natural  tempers, 
whicD,  in  some  measure,  prevails  wlien  they  are  young  in  Christ, 
and  the  evil  disposition,  having  an  unobserved  control,  the  habit  at 
last  grows  very  strong,  and  commonly  regulates  tlie  practice  undl 
death.  By  this  means,  old  chrisdans  are  very  commonly,  in  some 
respects,  more  unreasonable  dian  those  who  are  young.  I  am 
afraid  of  contracting  such  habits,  pardcularly  of  grudging  to  give^ 
and  to  do,  and  of  procrastinating. 

Sabbathf  Feb.  23.  I  must  be  contented,  where  I  have  any 
thing  strange  or  remarkable  to  tell,  not  to  make  it  appear  so  re- 
markable as  it  is  indeed ;  lest  tlirough  the  fear  of  this,  and  the  de- 
sire of  making  a  thing  appear  very  remarkable,  I  should  exceed 
the  bounds  of  ample  verity.  When  I  am  at  a  feast,  or  a  meal, 
diat  very  well  pleases  my  appetite,  I  must  not  merely  take  care  to 
leave  off  with  as  much  of  an  appetite  as  at  ordinary  meals;  for 
when  there  is  a  gret:t  variety  of  dishes,  I  may  do  that,  after  I  have 
eaten  twice  as  much  as  at  odier  meals,  is  sufficient.  If  I  act  ac- 
cording to  my  resolution,  I  shall  desire  riches  no  otherwise,  Uian 
as  they  are  helpful  to  religion.  But  this  I  determine,  as  what  is 
really  evident  from  many  parts  of  Scripture,  lliat  to  fallen  man^ 
they  have  a  greater  tendency  to  hurt  religion. 

Monday f  March  16.  To  practice  diis  sort  of  self-denial,  when 
at  sometimes  on  fair  days,  I  find  myself  more  particularly  disposed 
to  regard  the  glories  of  die  world,  than  to  betake  myself  to  die 
study  of  serious  religion. 

Saturday^  May  23.  How  it  comes  about  I  know  not,  but  I 
have  remarked  it  hitherto,  diat  at  Uiose  times,  when  I  have  read 
the  Scriptures  most,  I  have  evermore  been  most  lively  and  in  the 
best  frame. 

"  At   Yale  College." 

Saturday  nigJU,  June  6.  Tliis  week  has  been  a  vary  remarka- 
ble week  with  me,  with  respect  to  des|)ondencies,  fears,  perplexi- 
ties, multitudes  of  cares,  and  distraction  of  mind :  it  being  the  week 
I  came  hither  to  New-Haven,  in  order  to  entrance  upon  the  office 
of  Tutor  of  the  College.  I  have  now,  abimdant  reason  to  be  con- 
vinced, of  the  troublesomeness  and  vexation  of  die  world,  and  that 
it  never  will  be  another  kind  of  world. 

Tuetdayj  July  7.     When  I  am  giving  the  relation  of  a  thing, 
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remember  to  abstain  faom  altering  either  in  the  matter  or  manner 
of  speaking,  so  much,  as  that,  if  every  one,  afterwards,  should  al- 
ter as.  much,  it  would  at  last  come  to  be  properly  false. 

Tuesday,  Sept,  2.  By  a  sparingness  in  diet,  and  eating  as  much 
as  may  be,  what  is  light  and  easy  of  digestion,  I  shall  doubtless  be 
able  to  think  more  clearly,  and  shall  gain  time ;  1.  3y  lengthening 
out  my  life ;  2.  Shall  need  less  time  for  digestion,  after  meals ;  3. 
Shall  be  able  to  study  more  closely,  without  injury  to  my  health ; 
4.  Shall  need  less  time  for  sleep ;  5.  Shall  more  seldom  be  troub- 
led with  die  head-ache. 

Saturday  night,  Sept.  12.  Crosses  of  the  nature  of  that,  which 
I  met  with  this  week,  thrust  me  quite  below  all  comforts  in  reli- 
gion. They  appear  no  more  than  vanity  and  stubble,  especially 
when  I  meet  with  them  so  unprepared  for  them.  I  shall  not  be 
fit  to  encounter  them,  except  1  have  a  far  stronger,  and  more  per- 
manent faitli,  hope  and  love. 

Wednesday,  Sept.  30.  It  has  been  a  prevailing  thought  with 
me,  to  wliich  I  have  given  place  in  practice,  that  it  is  best,  s(Hne- 
times,  to  eat  or  drink,  when  it  will  do  me  no  good,  because  the 
hurt,  that  it  will  do  me,  will  not  be  equal,  to  the  trouble  of  denying 
myself.  But  I  have  determined,  to  suffer  that  thought  to  jn^vail 
no  longer.  The  hurries  of  commencement,  and  diversion  of  die 
vacancy,  has  been  the  occasion  of  my  sinking  so  exceedingly,  as 
in  the  three  Ikst  weeks. 

Monday,  Oct.  5.  I  believe  it  is  a  good  way,  when  prone  to  un- 
profitable thoughts,  to  deny  myself  and  break  off  my  thoughts,  by 
keephig  diligently  to  my  study,  that  they  may  not  have  time  to 
operate  to  work  me  to  such  a  listless  frame.  I  am  apt  to  think  it 
a  good  way,  when  I  am  indisposed  to  reading  and  study,  to  read 
of  my  own  remarks,  die  fruit  of  my  study  in  divinity,  8ic.,  to  set 
me  agouig  again. 

Friday,  fi'ov.  6.  Felt  sensibly,  somewhat  of  that  trust  and  af- 
fiance, in  Christ,  and  wirii  delight  committing  of  my  soul  to  him, 
of  which  our  divines  used  to  speak,  and  about  which,  I  have  been 
somewhat  in  doubt. 

Tuesday,  JVov.  10.  To  mark  all  that  I  say  in  conversation, 
merely  to  beget  in  others,  a  good  opinion  of  myself,  and  exam- 
ine it. 

Sabbath,  JSTov.  1 5.  Determined,  when  I  am  indisposed  to  prayer, 
always  to  premeditate  what  to  pray  for ;  and  that  it  is  better, 
that  the  prayer  should  be  of  almost  any  shortness,  than  that  my 
mind  should  be  ahnost  continually  off  from  what  I  say. 

Sabbath,  JSTov.  22.  Considering  that  by-standers  always  copy 
some  faults,  which  we  do  not  see,  ourselves,  or  of  which,  at  least, 
we  are  not  so  fully  sensible ;  and  tliat  there  are  many  secret  work- 
ings of  corruption,  which  escape  our  sight,  and  of  which,  others 
only  are  sensible :  Resolved^  therefore,  that  I  will,  if  I  can  by  any 
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convenient  means,  learn  what  faults  others  find  in  me,  or  what 
things  they  see  in  me,  that  appear  any  way  blame-worthy,  unlove- 
ly, or  unbecoming. 

Friday^  Feb.  12, 1 725.  The  very  thing  I  now  want,  to  give  me  a 
clearer  and  more  immediate  view  of  the  perfections  and  glory  of 
God,  is  as  clear  a  knowledge  of  the  manner  of  Grod's  exertmg 
himself,  with  respect  to  Spirits  and  Mind,  as  I  have,  of  his  opera- 
tions concerning  Matter  and  Bodies. 

Tueidayj  f3>.  16.  A  virtue,  which  I  need  in  a  higher  degree, 
10  give  a  beauty  and  lustre  to  my  behaviour,  is  gentleness.  If  I 
had  more  of  an  air  of  gentleness,  I  should  be  much  mended. 

Friday  J  May  21 .  If  ever  I  am  inclined  to  turn  to  the  opinion  of 
any  other  Sect:  Resolved^  Beside  the  most  deliberate  consideration, 
earnest  prayer,  8ic.,  privately  to  desire  all  the  help  that  can  possi- 
by  be  affi>rded  me,  from  some  of  the  most  judicious  men  m  the 
country,  together  with  the  prayers  of  wise  and  holy  men,  however 
strongly  persuaded  I  may  seem  to  be,  that  I  am  in  the  right. 

Saturday^  May  22.  When  I  reprove  for  faults,  whereby  I  am 
in  any  way  injured,  to  defer,  till  the  thmg  is  quite  over  and  done 
with;  for  that  is  the  way,  both  to  reprove  ari^t,  and  without  the 
least  mixture  of  spirit,  or  passion,  and  to  have  reproofs  effectual, 
and  not  suspected. 

Friday 9  May  28.  It  seems  to  me,  that  whether  I  am  now  con- 
verted or  not,  I  am  so  settled  m  the  state  I  am  in,  that  I  shall  go 
(m  in  it  all  my  life^  But,  however  setded  I  may  be,  yet  I  mil 
continue  to  pray  to  God,  not  to  suffer  me  to  be  deceived  about  it, 
nor  to  sleep  in  an  unsafe  condition ;  and  ever  and  anon,  will  call 
aU  into  questien  and  try  myself,  using  for  helps,  some  of  our  old 
divines,  that  God  may  have  opportunities  to  answer  my  prayers, 
and  the  Spirit  of  God  to  show  me  my  error,  if  I  am  in  one. 

Saturday  nighty  June  6.  I  am  sometimes  in  a  frame  so  lisdess, 
that  there  is  no  other  way  of  profitably  improving  time,  but 
conversation,  visiting,  or  recreation,  or  some  bodily  exercise. 
However  it  may  be  best  in  the  first  place,  before  resorting  to  ei- 
ther of  these,  to  try  the  whole  circle  of  my  mental  employments. 

Abf;.  16.  When  confined  at  Mr.  Stiles'.  I  think  it  would  be 
of  special  advantage  to  me,  with  respect  to  my  truer  interest,  as 
near  as  I  can  in  my  studies,  to  observe  this  rule.  To  let  half  a 
dav's,  or  at  most,  a  day's  study  in  other  things,  be  succeeded,  by 
half  a  day's,  or  a  day's  study  in  Divinity. 

One  thing  wherein  I  have  erred,  as  I  would  be  complete  in  all 
social  duties,  is,  in  neglecting  to  write  letters  to  friends.  And  I 
would  be  forewarned  of  the  danger  of  neglecting  to  visit  my  fiiends 
and  relations,  when  we  are  parted. 

When  one  suppresses  thoughts  that  tend  to  divert  the  run  of  the 
mind's  (^rations  from  Religion,  whether  they  are  melancholy,  or 
anxious,  or  passdonate,  or  any  others ;  there  b  this  good  effect  of 
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it,  that  it  keeps  the  mind  in  its  freedom.  Those  thoughts  are 
stopped  in  the  beginning,  that  would  have  set  the  mind  i^oing  in 
that  stream. 

There  are  a  great  many  exercises,  that  for  the  present,  seem 
not  to  help,  but  rather  impede.  Religious  meditation  and  affections^ 
the  fruit  of  which  is  reaped  afterwards,  and  is  of  far  greater  worth 
than  what  is  lost;  for  diereby  the  mind  is  only  for  the  present  di- 
verted ;  but  what  is  attained  is,  upon  occasion,  of  use  for  the  whole 
life-time. 

Sept,  26,  1 726.  TTis  just  about  three  years,  that  I  have  been 
for  the  most  part  in  a  low,  sunk  estate  and  condition,  miserably 
senseless  to  what  I  used  to  be,  about  spiritual  things.  'Twas  three 
years  ago,  tlie  week  before  commencement ;  just  about  the  same 
time  this  year,  I  began  to  be  somewhat  as  I  used  to  be. 

Jan.  1728.  I  think  Christ  has  recommended  rising  early  in  the 
morning,  by  his  rising  from  the  grave  very  early. 

Jan.  22,  1734.  I  judge  that  it  is  best,  when  I  am  in  a  good 
frame  for  divine  contemplation,  or  engaged  in  reading  the  Scrip- 
tures, or  any  study  of  divine  subjects,  that  ordinarily,  I  wiU  not  be 
interrupted  by  going  to  dinner,  but  will  forego  my  dinner,  rathet 
than  be  broke  off. 

April  4,  1735.  When  at  any  time,  I  have  a  sense  of  any  divine 
thing,  then  to  turn  it  in  my  thoughts,  to  a  practical  improvement. 
As  lor  instance,  when  I  am  in  my  mind,  on  some  argument  for  tlie 
Truth  of  Religion,  the  Reality  oi  a  Future  State,  and  the  like,  then 
to  tliink  widi  myself,  how  safely  I  may  venture  to  sell  all,  for  a  iiiture 
good.  So  when,  at  any  time,  I  have  a  more  than  ordinary  sense 
of  the  Glory  of  the  Saints,  in  another  world ;  to  tliink  how  well  it 
is  worth  my  while,  to  deny  myself,  and  to  sell  all  that  I  have 
for  this  Glory,  &lc. 

Mayy  18.  My  mind  at  present  is,  never  to  suffer  my  tlioughts 
and  meditations,  at  all  taniminate. 

June  1 1 .  To  set  apart  days  of  meditation  on  particular  subjects  ; 
as  sometimes,  to  set  apart  a  day  for  tlie  consideration  of  the  Great- 
ness of  my  Sins ;  at  another,  to  consider  the  Dreadfulness  and 
Certainty,  of  the  Future  Misery  of  Ungodly  men ;  at  another,  the 
Tnith  and  Certainty  of  Religion ;  and  so,  of  the  Great  Future 
Things  promised  and  tlireatened  in  tlie  Scriptures^ 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Settlement  in  the  ministry  at  Northampton. — Situation  of  things 
at  the  time  of  his  settlement. — Attention  to  Religion  in  the  Par^ 
ish. — Course  of  Study. — Habits  of  Life. — JUarriage. — Death 
and  Character  of  Mr.  Stoddard. — Sickness  of  Mr.  Edwards. 
— Death  and  Character  of  his  Sister  Jerusha. — His  first  Pub^ 
iicaiion. 

On  the  15th  of  February,  1727,  Mr.  Edwards  was  ordained  as 
a  minister  of  the  (jospel,  and  placed  over  the  church  and  congre* 
gation  at  Northampton,  as  the  colleague  of  his  grandfather,  the 
Kev.  Mr.  Stoddard.  He  was  now  entering  on  the  business  of  life, 
in  a  profession  attended  with  many  difficulties,  and  presenting  a 
field,  sufficiently  ample  for  tlie  employment  of  the  highest  faculties 
ever  conferred  on  Man.  It  may  not  be  improper,  therefore,  to 
stop  a  moment,  and  review  tlie  cu-cumstances  in  which  he  was 
placed. 

He  was  twenty-three  years  of  age.  His  constitution  was  natu- 
rally so  tender  and  feeble,  as  to  be  preserved,  even  in  tolerable 
health,  only  with  unceasing  care.  He  had  passed  through  the 
successive  periods  of  childhood,  youth  and  early  manhood,  not  on- 
ly without  reproach,  but  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  secure  tlie  high 
esteem  and  approbation,  of  aU  who  knew  him.  His  filial  piety, 
and  fraternal  aifection,  had  been  most  exemplary,  and  had  render- 
ed him  a  centre  of  strong  attraction,  to  the  united  family.  Origi- 
nally of  a  grave  and  sober  character,  he  had  been  the  subject  of 
early,  frequent  and  strong  religious  impressions ;  which,  if  they  did 
not  result  in  saving  conversion,  in  his  childhood,  yet  rendered  him 
conscientious,  and  solemnly  and  habitually  mindful  of  eternal  things. 
For  a  considerable  period,  he  had  not  only  felt  the  life  and  power 
of  religion,  but  had  appeared  imbued  witli  an  unusually  large  mea- 
sure of  the  grace  of  God.  Few  persons,  of  the  same  age,  disco- 
ver a  piety  so  pure,  so  practical,  or  so  pervading. 

He  had  been  devoted  to  books,  from  his  infancy,  and  appears 
of  his  own  accord,  from  an  early  period,  to  have  formed  habits  of 
severe  and  successful  application.  His  mind,  originally  possessed 
of  uncommon  powers,  and  fi:^ught  with  an  intense  desire  of  know- 
ledge, was  qualified  for  eminence,  as  we  have  already  seen,  not  in 
a  .single  pursuit  merely,  but  in  every  walk  of  literature  and  science. 
Though  probably  the  youngest  member  of  his  class,  he  had  been 
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acknowledged  as  its  first  scholar,  in  tlie  distribution  of  its  honours* 
He  had  not  been  distinguislied  for  his  attainments  in  Latin,  Greek, 
or  Hebrew  literature  only,  but  still  more  in  those  studies  which  re- 
quire the  application  of  stronger  powers — in  Mathematics  and  Lo- 
gic, in  Natural  and  Mental  Philosophy,  and  the  higher  principles 
of  Theology.  In  these,  he  had  not  simply  proved  himself  capable 
of  comprehending  the  discoveries  of  others,  but  had  ventured  out, 
where  there  was  no  path  nor  guide,  into  new  and  unexplored  re- 
gions of  the  spiritual*  world,  with  a  success,  which  might  well  have 
prompted  him  to  bold  and  fearless  enterprize.  As  officers  of  the 
College,  the  peculiar  difficulties  in  wluch  they  were  placed,  had 
given  him,  and  his  associates,  an  opportunity  to  acquire  uncom- 
mon reputation,  not  only  as  instructors  and  governors  of  youths, 
but  as  men  of  unshaken  firmness,  and  unwavering  integrity.  His 
mind  was  now  rich  in  its  attainments ;  its  views  were  already,  for 
the  period  in  which  he  lived,  singularly  expanded  and  comprehen- 
sive ;  and  its  powers  were  under  thorough  discipline,  and  yielded 
an  exact  and  persevering  obedience.  His  habits  of  study  were 
completely  formed,  and  were  of  the  most  severe  and  unbending 
character. 

Theology  had  been,  for  years,  his  favorite  study.  For  it,  he 
had  deliberately  relmquished,  not  only  the  varied  pursuits  of  Nat- 
ural Science,  but  in  a  measure,  also,  those  investigations  into  the 
nature  and  operations  of  Mind,  by  which,  at  an  earlier  period,  his 
whole  attention  had  been  engrossed.  He  had  akeady  discovered, 
that  much  of  what  he  found  in  Systems  and  Commentaries,  was  a 
mere  mass  of  rubbish;  and  that  many  of  the  great  principles,  which 
constitute  the  foundation  of  tlie  science,  were  yet  to  be  established- 
He  had  studied  Theologj',  not  chiefly  in  Systems  or  Commenta- 
ries, but  in  the  Bible,  and  in  the  character  and  mutual  relations  of 
God  and  his  creatures,  from  which  all  its  principles  are  derived ; 
and  had  already  entered  on  a  series  of  investigations,  which,  if  ul- 
timately found  correct,  would  effectuate  most  important  changes  in 
the  opinions  of  the  christian  world. 

The  ministry  had  long  been  the  profession  of  his  choice,  and 
was  doubtless  the  only  profession,  wliich  he  had  ever  thought  of 
pursuing.  Few  persons,  probably,  enter  tlie  sacred  office,  with 
more  just  views  of  its  ele\^tion  and  importance.  His  work,  he 
appears  to  have  regarded,  simply  as  the  work  of  salvation  j— -the 
same  work,  on  which  HE,  whose  commission  he  bore,  came  down 
to  this  lower  world  : — and  to  tlie  accomplishment  of  it,  the  surren- 
dry  of  himself  appears  to  have  been  deliberate  and  entire.  His 
reception  as  a  preacher,  had  certainly  been  flattering.  Repeated^ 
and  urgent  proposals  had  been  made  to  him  for  settlement ;  and, 
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as  far  as  he  was  known,  he  was  obviouslj  regarded,  as  a  young 
man  of  unconunon  promise. 

Northampton,  the  place  of  his  setdement,  is  in  its  natural  situa- 
tioD,  uncommonly  jdeasant,  was  then  the  shire  town  of  a  coun^, 
embracing  nearly  one  half  of  the  area  of  tlie  colony,  and  embodied 
within  its  limits^  more  than  the  ordinary  share  of  refinement  and 
polish.  The  church  was  large,  and,  widi  the  congregation,  was 
united.  Botb  were  united  in  him,  and  earnestly  desirous  that  he 
should  became  their  minister.  From  his  cliildhood,  he  had  famil- 
iarly known  both  the  place,  and  the  people.  His  parents  were  the 
fiupiliar  friends  of  many  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  they,  with  Us  con- 
nexions in  the  place,  regarded  his  setdement  there  as  a  most  pleas- 
ing event. 

He  was  also  the  individual,  whom  probably,  of  all  others,  hb 
grandfiuher  desired,  for  his  colleague  and  successor.  That  venc^ 
rable  man,  then  in  his  84th  year,  had  been  the  minister  of  North- 
ampton, 55  years ;  and  by  iiis  piety,  his  great  energy  of  character, 
ana  his  knowledge  of  manJdnd,  had  early  acquired,  and  maintained 
through  a  long  life,  a  singular  degree  of  weight  among  tlie  clergy 
and  churches  of  New-England.  Tliough  a  close  student,  and  an 
Ale  and  faithful  preacher,  he  was  in  character  a  man  of  business, 
and  of  action ;  and,  in  all  the  important  ecclesiasdcal  bodies  of 
Massachusetts,  he  had  for  many  years  an  influence,  which  usually 
was  not  contested,  and  almost  always  was  paramount.  In  North- 
ampton, he  had  been  a  faithful  and  successful  minister.  Under  his 
preaching,  the  place  had  repeatedly  witnessed  revivals  of  religion  : 
particularly  m  1679,  1683,  1690,  1712,  and  1718.  Those  in 
1683,  1690,  and  1712,  were  distinguished  for  their  extent,  and  for 
the  accesaons  made  to  the  number  of  commimicants.  While  the 
existing  members  of  the  church,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  re- 
garded him  as  their  spiritual  father,  all  the  acting  inhabitants  of  the 
town,  had  grown  up  under  his  ministry,  and  had  been  accustomed, 
from  infancy,  to  pay  a  respect  to  his  person  and  character,  and  a 
deference  to  his  opinions,  such  as  children  pay  to  those  of  a  loved 
and  venerated  parent. 

One  circumstance,  relating  to  the  actual  condition  of  the  church 
at  Northampton,  deserves  to  be  mentioned  here,  as  it  had  an  uld- 
mate  bearing  on  some  of  the  most  important  events  recorded  in 
these  pages.  That  church,  like  the  other  early  churches  of  New- 
England,  according  to  its  original  platform,  admiued  none  to  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  except  those,  who,  after  due  ex- 
amination, were  regarded,  in  the  judgment  of  clu'istian  charity,  as 
regenerate  persons.  Such  was  the  uniform  practice  of  the  church, 
from  the  time  of  its  formation,  during  the  life  of  Mr.  Mather,  and 
for  upwards  of  thirty  years  after  the  settlement  of  Mr.  Stoddard. 
How  early  Mr.  Stoddard  changed  his  own  views  on  tliis  subject, 
cannot  probably  be  ascertained ;  but  he  attempted,  in  1704,  and, 
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though  not  without  opposition,  yet  with  ultimate  access,  to  iiitrO' 
duce  a  corresponding  change  in  the  practice  of  the  Church* 
Tliough  no  vote  was  then  taken  to  alter  die  rules  of  adnussion,  yet 
the  point  of  practice  was  jrielded.  The  Sacrament,*  from  that  time, 
was  viewed  as  a  converting  ordinance,  and  those,  who  were  not. re- 
garded, either  by  themselves  or  others,  as  possessed  of  piety,  were 
encouraged  to  unite  themselves  to  the  Church. 

The  attention  to  religion,  in  1718,  was  neither  extensive,  nor  of 
long  continuance,  and  appears  not  to  have  terminiated  happily. 
During  the  nine  years,  which  intervened  between  that  event  and 
the  setdement  of  Mr.  Edwards,  Mr.  Stoddard  witnessed  **  a  far 
more  degenerate  time  among  his  people,  particularly  among  the 
young,  than  ever  before,"  in  which  the  means  of  salvation  were 
attended  with  litde  or  no  visible  efficacy.  The  young  became  ad- 
dicted to  habits  of  dissipation  and  licentiousness ;  family  govern- 
ment too  generally  failed ;  die  Sabbath  was  extensively  profaned ; 
and  the  decorum  of  the  sanctuary  was  not  unfrequendy  disturbed. 
There  had  also  long  prevailed  m  the  town,  a  spirit  of  contendon 
between  two  parties,  into  which  they  had  for  many  years  been  di- 
vided, which  kept  alive  a  mutual  jealousy,  and  prepared  them  to 
oppose  one  another,  in  all  public  anairs. 

Such  were  the  circumstances,  in  which  Mr.  Edwards  entered  on 
his  ministry  at  Nordiampton. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Stoddard,  though  so  much  advanced  in  years, 
had  a  good  degree  of  strength,  both  of  body  and  mind ;  and,  for  a 
considerable  period  after  die  setdement  of  his  grandson,  he  was 
able  to  officiate  in  the  desk,  the  half  of  every  Sabbath.  Almost 
immediately  after  that  event,  he  was  permitted  to  witness  a  work 
of  divine  grace,  among  some  of  his  people ;  in  the  course  of 
which,  about  twenty  were  believed  to  be  savingly  converted.  This 
was  to  him,  a  most  pleasing  circumstance,  as  well  as  most  useful  ta 
his  colleague ;  who  observes,  "  I  have  reason  to  bless  God,  for  the 
great  advantage  I  had  by  it."  No  doubt  it  was  intended,  to  pre- 
pare him  for  more  important  and  interesting  scenes.  The  atten- 
tion to  religion,  diough  at  no  time  very  extensive,  continued  for 
about  two  years,  and  was  foUowed  by  several  years  of  general  inat- 
tention and  indifference. 

Immediately  after  his  setdement,  Mr.  Edwards  commenced  the 
practice  of  preparing  two  discourses  weekly ;  one  of  which  was 
preached  as  a  Lecture,  on  an  evening  in  the  week.  This  he  con- 
tinued, for  several  years.  Though  he  regarded  preaching  the 
Gospel,  as  the  great  duty  of  a  minister,  and  would  on  no  accoimt 
offer  to  God,  or  deliver  to  his  people,  diat,  which  was  not  the  fruit 
of  toil  and  labour;  yet  he  resolved,  from  the  commencement  of 
his  ministry,  not  to  devote  die  time  of  each  week,  exclusively  to 
the  preparation  of  his  sermons,  but  to  spend  a  larse  portion  of  it* 
in  the  study  of  the  Bible,  and  in  the  investigation  of  the  more  diffi- 
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cult  and  important  Subjects  of  Theology.  His  mode  of  study  with 
the  pen,  has  been  described,  and  was  now  vigourously  pursued,  in 
the  continuation  of  his  *^  Miscellanies,"  and  his  '^  Notes  on  tlie 
Scriptures,"  as  well  as  of  a  work,  entitled,  "  The  Types  of  the 
Messiah  in  the  Old  Testament,"  which  he  appears  to  have  com- 
menced, while  a  candidate  for  tlie  ministry.  With  an  infirm  con- 
stitution, and  health  ordinarily  feeble,  it  w^as  obviously  impossible, 
however,  to  C2rry  this  Resolution  into  practice,  witliout  the  most 
strict  attention  to  diet,  exercise  and  method ;  but  in  all  these  points^ 
his  habits  had  long  been  formed,  and  persevered  in,  with  a  direct 
reference  to  the  best  improvement  of  time,  and  the  greatest  effi- 
ciency of  his  intellectual  powers.  In  eating  and  drinking,  he  was 
unusually  abstemious,  and  constantly  watchful.  He  carefully  ob- 
served the  effects  of  the  different  sorts  of  food,  and  selected  tliose, 
which  best  suited  his  constitution,  and  rendered  him  most  fit  for 
mental  labour.  Having  also  ascertained  the  quantity  of  food, 
which,  whfle  it  sustained  his  bodily  strength,  left  his  mind  most 
sprightly  and  active,  he  most  scrupuloudy  and  exactly  coutined 
himself  to  the  prescribed  limits ;  regaining  it  as  a  shame  and  a  sin, 
to  waste  his  time,  and  his  mental  strength,  by  animal  indulgence. 
In  this  respect,  he  lived  by  ruhj  and  constantly  practised  great  self- 
denial  ;  as  he  did  also,  with  regard  to  the  time  passed  in  sleep.  He 
accustomed  himself  to  rise  at  four,  or  between  four  and  five  in  the 
morning,  and,  in  winter,  spent  several  of  those  hours  in  study,  wliich 
are  commonly  wasted  in  slumber.  In  the  evening,  he  usually  al- 
lowed himself  a  season  of  relaxation,  in  the  midst  of  liis  family. 

His  most  usual  diversion  in  summer,  was  riding  on  horseback,. 
and  walking;  and  in  his  solitary  rides  and  walks,  he  appears  ta 
have  decided,  before  leaving  home,  on  what  subjects  to  meditate.. 
He  would  commonly,  unless  diverted  by  company,  ride  two  or 
three  miles  after  dinner,  to  some  lonely  grove,  where  lie  would  dis- 
mount and  walk  awliile.  At  such  times,  he  generally  carried  his 
pen  and  ink  witli  him,  to  note  any  thought  that  might  be  suggested,, 
and  which  promised  some  light  on  any  important  subject.  In  win- 
ter, he  was  accustomed,  almost  daily,  to  take  his  axe,  and  cut 
wood  moderately,  for  tlie  space  of  half  an  hour,  or  more.  In  soli- 
tary rides  of  considerable  length,  he  adopted  a  kind  of  artificial 
memory.  Having  pursued  a  given  subject  of  thought,  to  its  proper 
results,  he  would  pin  a  small  piece  of  paper  on  a  given  spot  in  his 
coat,  and  charge  his  mind  to  associate  the  subject  and  tlie  piece  of 
paper.  He  would  then  repeat  tlie  same  process  with  a  second 
subject  of  thought,  fastening  the  token  in  a  different  place,  and 
then  a  third,  and  a  fourth,  as  the  time  might  permit.  From  a  ride 
of  several  days,  he  w^ould  usiiaUy  bring  home  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  these  remembrancers ;  and,  on  going  to  his  study,  would 
take  them  off,  one  by  one,  in  regular  order,  and  write  down  the 
traiD  of  thought,  of  which  each  was  intended  to  remind  him. 
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^<He  did  not,''  observes  Dr.  Hopkins,  '^make  it  his  custoniy  to 
visit  liis  people  in  their  own  houses,  unless  he  was  seat  (or  by  the 
ack ;  or  he  neard  tliat  diey  were  under  some  special  affliction.  In- 
stead of  visiting  from  house  to  house,  he  used  to  j^eacb  frequently 
at  private  meetings,  in  particular  neighbourhoods ;  and  often  call 
the  yonng  people  and  children  to  liis  own  house,  when  he  used  to 
pray  with  them,  and  treat  with  diem  in  a  manner  suited  to  their 
years  and  circumstances ;  and  he  catechised  the  children  in  pubHc, 
every  Sabbath  in  the  forenoon.  And  he  used,  sometimes,  to  pro- 
pose questions  to  particular  young  persons,  in  writing,  for  them  to 
answer,  after  a  proper  time  given  to  them  to  prepare.  In  putting 
out  tiiese  questions,  he  endeavoured  to  suit  them  to  the  age,  genius 
and  ability  of  those,  to  whom  they  were  given.  His  questions  wer» 
generally  such,  as  required  but  a  short  answer ;  and  yet,  could  not 
be  answered,  without  a  particular  knowledge  of  some  historical 
part  of  the  Scriptures;  and  therefore  led,  and  even  obliged,  per- 
sons to  study  the  Bible. 

^^  He  did  not  neglect  visiting  his  people  from  house  to  house, 
because  he  did  not  look  upon  it,  in  ordinaiy  cases,  to  be  one  im- 
portant part  of  the  work  of  a  Gospel  minister ;  but,  because  he- 
supposed  that  ministers  should,  witii  respect  to  this,  consult  their 
own  talents  and  circumstances,  and  visit  more  or  less,  according  to 
the  degree,  in  which  they  could  hope  thereby,  to  promote  the 
great  ends  of  the  ministry.  He  observed,  that  some  had  a  talent 
for  entertaining  and  profiting,  by  occasional  visits  amone  their  peo- 
ple. They  have  words  at  command,  and  a  facility  at  mtroducing 
profitable  religious  discourse,  in  a  manner  free,  natural  and  familiar, 
■and  apparendy  without  design  or  contrivance.  He  supposed,  that 
:$uch  had  a  call,  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  their  time,  in  visiting  their 
people ;  but  he  looked  on  his  own  talents,  to  be  quite  otherwise. 
He  was  not  able  to  enter  into  a  free  conversation  with  every  person 
he  met,  and,  in  an  easy  manner,  turn  it  to  whatever  topic  he  pleas- 
ed, witiiout  the  help  of  others,  and  it  may  be,  against  tiieir  inclina- 
tions. He  therefore  found,  that  his  visits  of  this  kind,  must  be,  in 
a  great  degree,  unprofitable.  And  as  he  was  setded  m  a  large 
parish,  it  would  have  taken  up  a  great  part  of  his  time,  to  visit  from 
house  to  house,  which  he  thought  he  could  spend,  in  his  study,  to 
much  more  valuable  purposes,  and  so  better  promote  the  great  ends 
of  his  ministry.  For  it  appeared  to  him,  that  he  could  do  the 
greatest  good  to  die  souls  of  men,  and  most  promote  the  cause  of 
Christ,  by  preaching  and  \vriting,  and  conversing  with  persons  un- 
der religious  impressions,  in  liis  study ;  whither  he  encouraged  all 
such  to  repair ;  where  tliey  might  be  sure,  in  ordinary  cases,  to 
find  him,  and  to  be  allowed  easy  access  to  him ;  and  where  they 
were  treated  with  all  desirable  tenderness,  kindness  and  familia- 
rity." 

Owing  to  his  constant  watchfulness,  and  self-denial  in  food  and 
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sleep,  and  his  regular  attention  to  bodily  exercise,  iK)twithstanding 
the  feebleness  of  his  constitution,  few  students  are  capable  of  more 
close  or  more  long  continued  application,  than  he  was.  He  com- 
monly spent  tliirteen  hours,  every  day,  in  his  study ;  and  these 
hours  were  passed,  not  in  perusing  or  treasuring  up  the  thoughts  of 
odiers,  but  in  employments  far  more  exhausting — in  the  investiga- 
tion of  difficult  subjects,  in  tlie  origination  and  arrangement  of 
thoughts,  in  the  invention  of  arguments,  and  in  the  discovery  of 
truths  and  principles.  Nor  was  his  exact  method,  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  his  time,  of  less  essential  service.  In  consequence  of  lii0 
uniform  regularity  and  self-denial,  and  tlie  force  of  habit,  the 
powers  of  his  mind  were  always  at  his  command,  and  would  do 
their  prescribed  task  in  the  time  appointed.  This  enabled  liim  to 
assign  the  preparation  of  his  sermons,  each  week,  to  given  days, 
and  specific  subjects  of  investigation  to  other  given  days ;  and  ex- 
cept in  cases  of  sickness,  or  journeying,  or  some  other  extraordi- 
nary intemiption,  it  was  rare,  indeed,  that  he  failed  of  accomplish- 
iug  every  part  of  his  weekly  tfisk,  or  that  he  was  j)rtJbsed  for  lime 
in  the  accomplishment.  So  exact  was  the  distvibntjon  of  his  time, 
and  so  perfect  tlie  command  of  his  mental  powers,  that  in  ari<lition 
to  his  preparation  of  two  discourses  in  each  week,  his  stated  and 
occasional  lectures,  and  his  customary  pastoral  duties,  he  continued 
tegularly  his  "  Notes  on  the  Scriptures,-'  his  "  Miscella- 
MiEs,"  his  "Types  of  the  Messiah,"  and  a  work  which  he 
soon  commenced,  entitled,  "Prophecies  of  the  Messiah  in 
THE  Old  Testament,  and  their  Fulfilment." 

On  tlie  28di  of  July,  1727,  Mr.  Edwards  was  married,  at  NeW" 
Haven,  to  Miss  Sarah  Pierrepont.  Her  paternal  cinnulfither, 
John  Pierrepont,  Esq.  who  came  from  England  and  resided  in 
Roxbury,  Massachusetts,  was  a  yoinrj^or  branch  of  a  most  distin- 
guished family,  in  his  own  country.  Her  father,  the  Rev.  JA>rES 
Pierrepont,  was  "  an  eminent,  pious  nnd  useful  minister,  at  New 
Haven."  He  married  Mary,  the  dauj|;hter  of  the  Kev.  Samuel 
Hooker,  of  Farmington,  who  was  tlie  son  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Hooker,  of  Hartlbrd,  familiarly  denominated  "the  father  of  the 
Connecticut  Churches,"  and  "  well  known,  in  the  Churches  of 
England,  for  his  distinguished  talents  and  most  ardent  piety."  Mr. 
Pierremnt  was  one  of  the  principal  founders,  and  one  of  the  Trus- 
tees oi  Yale  College ;  and,  to  help  forward  the  infant  seminary, 
read  lectures  to  the  students,  for  some  considcrahle  time,  as  Pro- 
fessor of  Moral  Philosophy.  The  Platform  of  the  Connecticut 
Churches,  established  at  Saybrook,  in  1 708,  is  ascribed  to  his  pen* 
Miss  Pierrepont  was  bom  on  the  0th  of  January,  1710,  and  at  the 
time  of  her  marriage,  was  in  the  18th  year  of  her  age.  She  was 
a  TOung  lady  of  uncommon  beauty.  Not  only  is  this  the  language 
of  tradition  ;  but  Dr.  Hopkins,  who  first  saw  her  when  the  mother 
of  seven  childreni  says  she  was  more  dian  ordinarily  beauyful ;  and 
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her  portrait,  taken  by  a  respectable  English  painter,*  while  it  pre- 
vents a  form  and  features  not  often  rivalled ,  exhibits  also  that  pe* 
ciillai*  loveliness  of  expression,  which  is  the  combined  result  of  in- 
telligence, cheerfulness  and  benevolence.  The  native  powers  of 
her  mind,  were  of  a  superior  order  ;  and  her  parents  being  in  easy- 
circumstances,  and  of  liberal  views,  provided  for  their  children  all 
tlie  advantages  of  an  enlightened  and  polished  education.  In  her 
manners  she  was  gentle  and  courteous,  amiable  in  her  behaviour, 
and  the  law  of  kindness  appeared  to  govern  all  her  conversatiCMi 
and  conduct.  She  was  also  a  rare  example  of  early  piety ;  having 
exhibited  the  life  and  power  of  religion,  and  that  in  a  remarkable 
manner,  when  only  five  years  of  age  ;f  and  having  also  confirmed 
the  hopes  which  her  friends  tlien  cherished,  by  the  uniform  and  in- 
creasing excellence  of  her  character,  in  childhood  and  youth.  So 
warm  and  animated  were  her  religious  feelings,  in  every  period  of 
life,  tliat  tliey  might  perhaps  ha\-e  been  regarded  as  enthusiastic, 
had  they  not  been  under  the  control  of  true  delicacy  and  sound 
discretion.  Mr.  Edwards  had  known  her  several  years  before  their 
marriage,  and  from  the  following  passage,  written  on  a  blank  leaf, 
in  1723,  it  is  obvious,  that  even  then  her  unconmion  [uety,  at  least, 
had  arrested  his  attention.  "  They  say  there  is  a  young  lady  in 
[New  Haven]  who  is  beloved  of  diat  Great  Being,  who  made  and 
rules  the  world,  and  that  tliere  are  certain  seasons  in  which  this 
Great  Being,  in  some  way  or  otlier  invisible,  comes  to  her  and  fills 
her  mind  with  exceeding  sweet  delight,  and  that  she  hardly  cares 
for  any  thing,  except  to  meditate  on  him — that  she  expects  after 
a  while  to  be  received  up  where  he  is,  to  be  raised  up  out  of  the 
w-orld  and  caught  up  into  heaven  ;  being  assured  that  he  bves  her 
loo  well  to  let  her  remain  at  a  distance  from  him  always.  There 
she  is  to  dwell  widi  liim,  and  to  be  ravished  with  his  love  and  de- 
light forever.  Therefore,  if  you  present  all  tlie  world  before  her, 
with  the  richest  of  its  treasures,  she  disregards  it  and  cares  not  for 
it,  and  is  unmindful  of  any  pain  or  affliction.  She  has  a  strange 
sweetness  in  her  mind,  and  singular  purity  in  her  affections ;  is 
most  just  and  conscientious  in  all  her  conduct ;  and  you  could  not 
persuade  her  to  do  any  thing  wrong  or  sinful,  if  you  would  give  her 
all  die  world,  lest  she  should  oflTend  this  Great  Being.  She  is  of  a 
wonderful  sweetness,  calmness  and  universal  benevolence  of  mind ; 
especially  after  this  Great  God  has  manifested  himself  to  her  mind* 


*  The  Rev.  Dr.  Erskinc,  the  warm  friend  and  the  correspondent  of  Mf.  Ed- 
wards, being  desirou8  of  procuring  a  correct  portrait,  both  of  him  and  his  wife, 
and  hearing  that  a  respectable  English  painter  was  in  Boston,  forwarded  to  hit 
a^^onl  in  that  town,  the  sum  requisite,  not  only  for  the  portraits,  but  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  journey;  They  were  taken  in  1740;  and  after  the  death  of  Dr» 
Erskine,  were  very  kindly  transmitted  by  his  Executor,  to  Dr.  Edwards. 

t  Hopkins'  Life  of  Edwards.  Dr.  H.  resided  in  the  family  a  considerabU 
time'. 
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She  wiU  sometimes  go  about  from  place  to  place,  singing  sweetly ; 
and  seems  to  be  always  full  of  joy  and  pleasure;  and  no  one  knows 
for  what.  She  loves  to  be  alone,  walking  in  the  fields  and  groves, 
and  seems  to  have  some  one  invisible  always  conversing  with  her." 
After  due  allowance  is  made  for  animation  of  feeling,  tlie  reader 
will  be  convinced,  that  such  a  testimony,  concerning  a  young  lady 
of  thirteen,  could  not  have  been  given,  by  so  competent  a  judge, 
had  there  not  been  something  unusual  in  the  purity  and  elevation 
of  her  mind,  and  the  excellence  of  her  life.  Few  persons,  we  are 
convinced,  no  older  than  she  was  at  tlie  time  of  her  marriage,  have 
made  equal  progress  in  holiness ;  and  rare,  very  rare,  is  the  in- 
stance, in  which  such  a  connexion  results  in  a  purer  or  more  unin- 
terrupted happiness.  It  was  a  union,  founded  on  high  personal 
esteem,  and  on  a  mutual  affection,  which  continually  grew,  and 
ripened,  and  mellowed  for  the  time  of  harvest.  The  station,  which 
she  was  called  to  fill  at  this  early  age,  is  one  of  great  delicacy,  as 
well  as  responsibihty,  and  is  attended  with  many  difficulties.  She 
entered  on  the  performance  of  the  various  duties  to  her  family  and 
the  people,  to  which  it  summoned  her,  with  a  firm  reliance  on  the 
guidance  and  support  of  God  ;  and  perhaps  no  stronger  evidence 
can  be  given  of  her  substantial  worth,  than  tiiat  from  the  first  she 
discharged  tliem  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  secure  the  high  and  in- 
creasing approbation  of  all  who  knew  her. 

The  attention  to  religion,  which  has  been  mentioned,  as  com- 
mencing about  the  period  of  Mr.  Edwards'  ordination,  Uiough  at 
no  time  extensive,  continued  about  two  years,  and  was  followed  by 
several  years  of  inattention  and  indifference.  His  public  labours 
were  continued  with  faithfulness,  but  with  no  peculiar  success  ;  and 
he  had  reason  to  lament  the  too  perceptible  declension  of  his  peo- 
ple, both  in  religion  and  morals. 

On  the  11th  of  February,  1729,  his  venerable  colleague  was 
removed  from  the  scene  of  his  earthly  labours.  Tliis  event  was 
sincerely  and  tenderly  lamented  by  the  people  of  Nortiianiplon,  as 
well  as  extensively  throughout  tlie  Province.  His  funeral  sermon 
was  preached  by  his  son-in-law,  the  Rev.  William  Williams,  of 
Hatfield ;  and  numerous  clerg^^men,  in  their  own  desks,  paid  a 
similar  tribute  of  respect  to  his  memory. 

In  the  spring  of  the  same  year,  the  health  of  Mr.  Edwards,  in 
consequence  of  too  close  application,  so  far  failed  him,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  be  absent  from  his  people  several  months.  Early  in 
May,  he  was  at  New  Haven,  in  company  with  Mrs.  Edwards  and 
then-  infant  cliild,  a  daughter  bom  Aug.  25th,  1728.  In  Septem- 
ber, his  fatlier,  in  a  letter  to  one  of  his  daughters,  expresses  the 
hope  that  the  health  of  his  son  is  so  far  restored,  as  to  enable  him 
to  resume  his  labours,  and  to  preach  twice  on  the  Sabbath.  The 
summer  was  probably  passed,  partly  at  Northampton,  and  partly  in 
travelling. 
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His  visit  to  Windsor,  in  September,  gave  hiin  his  last  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  his  sister  Jcruslia,  whom  he  tenderly  loved ;  and  who 
a  lilde  while  before,  had  passed  a  considerable  time  with  her 
friends  in  Northampton.  Slie  was  attacked  with  a  malignant  fe- 
ver, in  December,  and,  on  the  22d  of  that  month,  died  at  !>er 
father's  house.  The  imcommon  strength  and  excellence  of  her 
character,  rendered  her  peculiarly  dear  to  all  her  relatives  and 
friends ;  and  from  the  testimonials  of  her  father,  of  four  of  her 
sisters,  and  of  a  friend  of  tlie  family  at  a  distance,  written  soon 
after  her  death,*  I  have  ascertained  the  following  particulars.  She 
was  born  in  June,  1710,  and,  on  the  testimony  of  that  friend,  was 
a  young  lady  of  great  sweetness  of  temper,  of  a  fine  understanding 
and  of  a  beautiful  countenance.  She  was  devoted  to  reading  from 
childhood,  and  though  fond  of  books  of  taste  and  amusement,  she 
customarily  preferred  tiiose  which  require  close  thought,  and  are 
fitted  to  strengthen  and  inform  the  mind.  Like  her  sisters,  she 
had  received  a  thorough  education,  both  English  and  classical,  and 
by  her  proficiency,  had  justified  the  views  of  her  father  and  sus- 
tained the  honour  and  claims  of  her  sex.  In  conversation,  she 
vias  solid  and  instnictive  beyond  her  years,  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
was  sprightly  and  active,  and  had  an  uncommon  share  of  native  wit 
and  humour.  Her  wit  was  always  delicate  and  kind,  and  used 
merely  for  recreation.  According  to  die  nde  she  prescribed  to 
another,  it  constituted  "  the  saiicc,  and  not  the  food,  in  the  enter- 
tainment." lacing  fond  of  retirement  and  meditation  from  early 
life,  she  passed  nujch  of  her  leisure  time  in  solitary  walks  in  the 
groves  behind  her  father's  house  ;  and  die  richness  of  her  mind, 
in  moral  reflection  and  philosophical  remark,  proved  that  tiicse 
hours  were  not  wasted  in  reverie,  but  occupied  by  sohd  thought 
and  profitable  contemplation.  Habitually  serene  and  cheerfid,  she 
was  contented  and  happy  ;  not  envious  of  others,  not  desirous  of 
admiration,  not  ambitious  nor  aspiring  :  and  while  she  valued  high- 
ly the  esteem  of  her  friends  and  of  the  uise  and  good,  she  was 
finnly  convinced  that  her  happiness  depended,  chiefly  and  ulti- 
mately, on  the  state  of  her  own  mind.  She  appeared  to  have 
gained  die  entire  government  of  her  temper  and  her  passions,  dis- 
covcned  uncommon  equanimity  and  firmness  under  trials,  and 
while,  in  diflicult  cases,  she  sought  the  best  advice,  yet  ultimately 
acted  for  herself.  Her  religious  life  began  in  childhood  ;  and  from 
that  time,  meditation,  prayer,  and  reading  the  sacred  Scriptures, 
were  not  a  prescribed  task,  but  a  coveted  enjoyment.  Her  sisters, 
who  knew  how  much  of  her  time  she  daily  passed  alone,  had  die 
best  reason  to  believe  that  no  place  was  so  pleasant  to  her  as  her 
own  retirement,  and  no  society  so  delightful  as  solitude  widi  God. 


"^  This  last  won  published. 
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She  read  Theology,  as  a  Science,  witli  the  deepest  interest,  and 

Eursued  the  systematic  study  of  tlie  Scriptures,  by  the  help  of  the 
est  commentaries.  Her  observance  of  the  Sabbath  was  exem- 
Klary,  in  solemnly  preparing  for  it,  in  allotting  to  it  the  prescribed 
ours,  and  in  devoting  it  only  to  sacred  employments ;  and  in  die 
solemn  and  entire  devotion  of  her  mind  to  the  duties  of  the  sanc- 
tuary, she  appeared,  habitually,  to  feel  widi  David,  "  Holiness  be- 
Cometh  diine  house  forever."  f^ew  persons  attend  more  closely  to 
preaching,  or  judge  more  correctly  concerning  it,  or  have  higher 
pleasure  in  that  wliich  is  solid,  pungent  and  practical.  She  saw  and 
conversed  with  God,  in  his  works  of  creation  and  providence. 
Her  religious  joy  was,  at  times,  intense  and  elevated.  After  telling 
one  of  her  sisters,  on  a  particular  occasion,  that  she  could  not  de- 
scribe it,  she  observed  to  her,  that  it  seemed  like  a  streak  of  light 
shining  in  a  dark  place ;  and  reminded  her  of  a  hne  in  Watt's 
Lyrics, 

"And  sudden,  from  the  cleaving  nkies,  a  gleam  of  glory  broke/' 

Her  conscience  was  truly  enlightened,  and  her  conduct  appear- 
ed to  be  governed  by  principle.  She  approved  of  die  best  things ; 
discovered  great  reverence  for  religion,  and  strong  attachment  to 
the  truly  pious  and  conscientious ;  was  severe  in  her  estimate  of 
herself,  and  charitable  in  judging  of  others ;  was  not  easily  pro- 
voked, and  usually  tried  to  excuse  the  provocation ;  was  imapt  to 
cherish  prejudices,  and  lamented,  and  strove  to  conceal,  the  faults 
of  christians. 

On  the  testimony  of  those  who  knew  her  best,  "  She  was  a  re- 
markably loving,  dutiful,  obedient  daughter,  and  a  verv  kind  and 
loving  sister,"  "  very  helpful  and  serviceable  in  the  family,  and 
willingly  labouring  with  her  own  hands,"  very  "  kind  and  friendly 
to  her  neighbours,"  attentive  to  the  sick,  charitable  to  the  iKX)r, 
prone  to  sympadiize  with  the  afflicted,  and  merciful  to  the  brutes ; 
and  at  die  same  time,  respectful  to  superiors,  obliging  to  equals, 
condescending  and  affable  to  inferiors,  and  manifesting  sincere  good 
will  to  all  mankind.  Courteous  and  e^sy  in  her  manners,  she  was 
also  modest,  unostentatious  and  retiring  ;  and,  while  she  uniformly 
respected  herself,  she  commanded  the  respect  of  all  who  saw  her. 
She  was  fond  of  all  that  was  comely  in  dress,  but  averse  to  every 
thing  gay  and  gaudy.  She  loved  peace,  and  strove  to  reconcile 
those  who  were  at  variance ;  was  delicately  attentive  to  those  of 
her  sex,  who  were  slighted  by  others;  received  reproofs  with 
meekness,  and  told  others  of  their  faults,  with  so  much  sweetness 
and  faithfuhiess,  as  to  increase  their  esteem  and  affection  for  her- 
self. She  detested  all  guile,  and  management,  and  deception,  all 
flattery  and  falsehood,  and  wholly  refused  to  associate  with  those 
who  exhibited  this  character*     She  was  most  careful  and  select  in 
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her  friendships,  and  most  true  and  faithful  to  her  friends— -highly 
valuing  their  affection,  and  discovering  the  deepest  interest  ^in  their 
welfare.  Her  conversation  and  conduct,  indicated  uncommon  in- 
nocence and  purity  of  mind ;  and  she  avoided  many  things,  which 
are  thought  correct  by  multitudes,  who  are  strictly  virtuous.  Dur- 
ing her  sickness,  she  was  not  forsaken.  A  day  or  two  before  its 
termination,  she  manifested  a  remarkable  admiration  of  tlie  grace 
and  mercy  of  God,  through  Jesus  Christ,  to  sinners,  and  particu- 
larly to  herself :  saying,  "It  is  wonderful,  it  surprizes  me."  A 
part  of  the  time,  she  was  in  some  degree  delirious ;  but,  when  her 
mind  wandered,  it  seemed  to  wander  heavenward.  Just  before 
her  death,  she  attempted  to  sing  a  hymn,  entitled,  "  The  Absence 
of  Christ,"  and  died,  in  the  full  possession  of  her  rational  powers, 
expressing  her  hope  of  eternal  salvation  through  his  blood.  This 
first  example  of  die  ravages  of  death,  in  this  numerous  family, 
was  a  most  tr}'ing  event  to  all  its  members ;  and  the  tenderness, 
with  which  they  cherished  the  memory  of  her  who  was  gone,  pro- 
bably terminated  only  with  life. 

Tiie  second  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwards,  was  bom  on 
(he  2Gth  of  the  following  April,  and  named  Jerusha,  after  their  de- 
ceased sister. 

In  July,  1731,  Mr.  Edwards  being  in  Boston,  delivered  a  Ser- 
mon at  the  public  lecture,  entitled,  "  God  glorified  in  Man's  De- 
pendence," from  1  Cor.  i.  29,  30.  "  That  no  flesh  should ^hry  in 
his  presence.  But  of  him  are  ye  in  Christ  Jesus,  who  of  God  it 
made  unto  us  unsdom,  and  righteousness^  and  sanctification^  and  re- 
demption.  That  according  as  it  is  unitten.  He  that  gloriethy  let 
him  glory  in  the  hord,^^  It  was  published,  at  the  request  of  seve- 
ral ministers,  and  others  who  heard  it,  and  preceded  by  a  preface, 
by  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Prince  and  Cooper,  of  Boston.  Tliis  was 
his  first  publication,  and  is  scarcely  knowTi  to  the  American  reader 
of  his  Works.  The  subject  was  at  that  time  novel,  as  exhibited 
by  the  preacher,  and  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  audience,  and 
on  the  Rev.  Gendemen  who  were  particularly  active  in  procuring 
its  publication.  "  It  was  with  no  small  difficulty,"  say  tliey,  "  tliat 
the  autlior's  youth  and  modesty  were  prevailed  on,  to  let  him  ap- 
pear a  preacher  in  our  public  lecture,  and  afterwards  to  give  us  a 
copy  of  his  discourse,  at  the  desire  of  divers  ministers,  and  otiiers 
who  heard  it.  But,  as  we  quickly  found  him  to  be  a  workman  tliat 
need  not  be  ashamed  before  his  brethren,  our  satisfaction  was  the 
greater,  to  see  him  pitching  upon  so  noble  a  subject,  and  treating  it 
widi  so  much  strength  and  clearness,  as  tlie  judicious  \iill  perceive 
in  the  following  composure :  a  subject,  which  secures  to  God  his 
great  design,  in  the  work  of  fallen  man's  redemption  by  the  Lord 
Jesus  Clirist,  which  is  evidendy  so  laid  out,  as  that  the  glory  of  the 
whole  should  return  to  him  the  blessed  ordainer,  purchaser,  and 
njiplier ;  a  subject,  which  enters  deep  into  practical  religion ;  with- 
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out  the  belief  of  which,  that  must  soon  die  in  the  hearts  and  lives 
of  men." 

The  following  is  tlie  testimony,  borne  by  these  excellent  men, 
to  the  talents  and  piety  of  tlie  author : 

"  We  cannot,  therefore,  but  express  oiu*  joy  and  thankfulness, 
that  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  is  pleased  still  to  raise  up,  from 
among  the  children  of  his  people,  for  die  supply  of  his  churches, 
those  who  assert  and  maintain  these  evangelical  principles ;  and 
that  our  churches,  notwithstanding  all  tlieir  degeneracies,  have  still 
a  high  value  for  just  principles,  and  for  those  who  publicly  own  and 
teach  them.  And,  as  we  cannot  but  wish  and  pray,  that  the  Col- 
lege in  the  neighbouring  colony,  as  well  as  our  own,  may  be  a 
fruitful  mother  of  many  such  sons  as  the  author ;  so  we  heartily  re- 
joice, in  the  special  favour  of  Providence,  in  bestowing  such  a  rich 
gift  on  the  happy  church  of  Northampton,  wliich  has,  for  so  many 
lustres  of  years,  flourished  under  the  influence  of  such  pious  doc- 
trines, taught  them  in  the  excellent  ministry  of  their  late  venerable 
pastor,  whose  gift  and  spirit  we  hope  will  long  live  and  shine  in  his 
grandson,  to  the  end  that  they  may  abound  in  all  the  lovely  fruits 
of  evangelical  humility  and  thankfulness,  jto  the  glory  of  Crod." 

The  discourse  itself,  deserves  this  high  commendation.  It  was 
the  conmiencement  of  a  series  of  efforts,  on  tlie  part  of  die  author, 
to  illustrate  the  glory  of  Crod,  as  appearing  in  the  greatest  of  all  his 
works,  the  work  of  man's  redemption.  Rare  indeed  is  the  instance, 
in  which  a  first  publication  is  equally  rich  in  condensed  diought, 
or  in  new  and  elevated  conceptions. 

The  third  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwards,  also  a  daughter,  was 
bom,  February  13th,  1732,  and  received  the  name  of  Esther,  af- 
ter bis  Mother  and  Mrs.  Stoddard. 


CHAPTER  X. 

lituiarkabU  Revival  of  Religion^  in  1734,  and  '35. — Its  Extent 
and  Power, — Manner  of  treating  Awakened  Sinners, — Causes 
of  its  Decline. — Religious  Controversy  in  Hampshire.^-— Death 
of  his  Sister  Lucy, — Characteristics  of  Mrs,  Edwards, — ^jRe- 
mninder  of  Personal  A^'arrative, 

E^RLY  ill  1 732,  the  state  of  religion  in  Nortliampton,  which  had 
been  for  several  years  on  the  decline,  began  gradually,  and  per" 
ceptibly,  to  grow  better ;  and,  an  obvious  check  was  given,  to  the 
oi)en  prevalence  of  disorder  and  licentiousness.  Immoral  practices^ 
which  had  long  been  customary,  were  regarded  as  disgraceful,  and 
extensively  renounced.  Tlie  young,  who  had  been  the  chief  abet- 
tors of  these  disorders,  and  on  whom  die  means  of  grace  had  ex- 
erted no  salutary  influence,  discovered  more  6i  a  disposition  to 
hearken  to  the  counsels  of  tlieir  parents,  and  tlie  admonitions  of 
the  Grospel,  relinquished  by  degrees  their  more  gross  ^nd  public 
sins,  and  attended  on  tlie  worship  of  tlie  Sabbath  more  generally, 
and  with  greater  decorum  and  seriousness  of  mind ;  and,  among 
the  people  as  a  body,  tliere  was  a  larger  number  dian  before,  who 
manifested  a  personal  interest  in  their  own  salvation.  This  desira- 
ble change  in  the  congregation,  became  more  and  more  percepti- 
ble, throughout  that  and  the  following  year.  At  die  latter  end  of 
1733,  there  appeared  a  very  unusual  flexibleness,  and  a  disposi- 
tion to  yield  to  advice,  in  tlie  young  of  both  sexes  ;  on  an*eccasion, 
too,  and  under  circumstances,  where  it  was  wholly  unexpected.  It 
had  long,  and  perhaps  always,  been  the  custom  in  Northampton,  to 
devote  the  Sabbadi  evening,  and  the  evening  after  die  stated  pub- 
lic lecture,  to  visiting  and  diversion.  On  a  Sabbadi  preceding  one 
of  the  public  lectures,  Mr.  Edwards  preached  a  sermon  on  the 
subject,  explaining  the  miscliievous  consequences  of  this  unhappy 
practice,  exhorting  the  young  to  a  reformation ;  "and  calling  on  pa- 
rents and  masters,  universally,  to  come  to  an  explicit  agreement 
with  one  another,  to  govern  their  families  in  this  respect,  and  on 
these  evenings,  to  keep  their  children  and  servants  at  home.  Tlie 
following  evening,  it  so  happened  that,  among  a  considerable  num- 
ber visithig  at  his  house,  there  were  individuals  from  every  part  of 
the  town ;  and  he  took  that  occasion,  to  propose  to  those  who 
were  present,  that  diey  should,  in  his  name,  request  the  heads  of 
families  in  their  respective  neighbourhoods,  to  assemble  the  next 
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day,  and  converse  upon  the  subject,  and  agree,  every  one,  to  re- 
train his  own  family.  They  did  so.  Such  a  meeting  was  accor- 
ciingly  held  in  each  neighl)ourhood,  and  the  proposal  was  univer- 
sally complied  with.  But,  when  they  made  known  this  agreement 
to  their  families,  they  found  little  or  no  restraint  necessary ;  for  the 
young  people,  almost  without  exception,  declared  that  tliey  were 
convinced,  by  what  diey  had  heard  from  the  desk,  of  die  impropri- 
ety of  the  practice,  and  were  ready  cheerfully  to  relinquish  it. 
From  tiiat  time  forward,  it  was  given  up,  and  there  was  an  imme- 
diate and  thorough  reformation  of  dioso  disorders  and  immoralities^ 
which  it  had  occasioned.  This  Unexpected  occurrence,  tenderly 
afiected  and  solemnized  die  minds  of  the  people,  and  happily  pre- 
pared Uiera  for  events  of  stdl  deeper  interest. 

Just  after  diis,  there  began  to  be  an  unusual  concern  on  the  sub- 
ject of  religion,  at  a  litde  hamlet  called  Pasconnnuck,  consisting  of 
a  few  farm  houses,  about  three  miles  from  die  principal  setdement; 
and  a  number  of  persons,  at  that  place,  appeared  to  be  savingly 
ocmverted.  In  the  ensuing  spring,  the  sudden  and  aw^ful  death  of 
a  young  man,  who  became  immediately  delirious,  and  continued  so 
tmtil  he  died ;  followed  by  that  of  a  young  married  woman,  who, 
after  great  mental  suffering,  appeared  to  find  peace  widi  God,  and 
died  full  of  comfort,  in  a  most  earnest  and  aSecting  manner  warn- 
ing and  counselling  odiers ;  contibuted  extensively,  and  powerful- 
ly, to  solemnize  die  minds  of  die  young,  and  to  excite  a  deeper 
interest  on  the  subject  of  religion,  diroughout  the  congregation- 

The  fourth  child  and  daughter  of  Air.  and  Mrs.  Edwards,  was- 
bom  April  7th,  1734,  and  baptized  by  the  name  of  Mary. 

In  die  autumn,  Mr.  Edwards  recommended  to  the  young  peo- 
ple, on  the  day  of  each  stated  public  lecture,  to  assemble  in  various 
parts  of  the  town,  and  spend  die  evening  in  prayer,  and  the  other 
duties  of  social  religion.  This  diey  readily  did,  and  dieir  exam- 
ple was  followed,  by  diose  who  were  older. 

The  solemnity  of  mind,  which  now  began  to  pen'ade  the  church 
and  congregation,  and  wliich  was  constantly  increasing,  had  a  visi- 
tie  re-action  on  all  die  labours  of  Mr.  Edwaids,  public  as  well  as 
private;  and  it  will  not  be  easy  to  find  discourses,in  any  language,moro 
solemn,  spiritual  or  powerful,  than  many  of  those  which  he  now  deliv- 
ered. One  of  these,  from  Matt.  xvi.  17,  entitled, "  A  Divine  and  Su- 
gmatural  Light  immediately  imparted  to  the  Soul  by  the  Spirit  of 
)d,  shown  to  be  both  a  Scriptural  and  Rational  doctrine,"  excited 
uncommon  interest  in  die  hearers,  and,  at  their  request,  was  now 
published.  As  an  exhibition  of  religion,  as  existing  within  the  soul, 
la  one  of  its  peculiar  forms  or  aspects,  it  will  be  found,  in  die  pe- 
rusal, remarkably  adapted  to  enlighten,  to  refresh  and  to  sanctify ; 
tffaile  the  evidence  of  die  reality  of  such  a  Ught,  as  derived  both  from 
ibe  Scriptures  and  from  Reason,  will  convince  every  unprejudiced 
nmd« 
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At  lliis  time,  a  violent  controversy,  respecting  Arminianism,  prc»- 
vailed  extensively  over  that  part  of  New-England,  and  tlie  friends 
of  vital  piety  in  Northampton,  regarded  it  as  likely  to  have  a  most 
unhappy  hearing  on  tlie  interests  of  religion  in  tliat  place ;  but, 
contrary'  to  their  fears,  it  served  to  solemnize,  rather  than  to  excite 
animosity,  and  was  powerfully  overruled  for  the  promotion  of  reli- 
gion. Mr.  Edwards,  well  knowing  tliat  the  points  at  issue  had  an 
immediate  beiu-ing  on  the  great  subject  of  Salvation,  and  tliat  man- 
kind never  can  be  so  powerfully  aiTected  by  any  subject,  as  when 
their  attention  to  it  has  been  strongly  excited;  determined,  in  oppo- 
sition to  die  fears  and  the  counsels  of  many  of  his^  friends,  to  ex- 
plain his  own  views  to  liis  people,  from  the  desk.  Accordingly,  he 
preached  a  series  of  sermons,  on  the  various  points  relating  to  the 
controversy,  and  among  otliers,  his  well-known  Discourses,  on  the 
great  doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith  alone.  For  this,  he  was 
severely  censured  by  numbers  on  tlie  spot,  as  well  as  ridiculed  by 
many  elsewhere.*  The  event,  however,  proved  that  he  had  judg- 
ed wisely.  In  his  discourses,  he  explained  the  scriptural  conditions 
of  salvation,  and  exposed  tlic  enors  tlien  prevalent  with  regard  to 
them,  with  so  much  force  of  argument,  and  in  a  manner  so  solemn 
and  practical,  that  it  was  attended  with  a  signal  blessing  from  hea- 
ven, on  tlie  people  of  his  charge.  Many,  who  had  cherished  these 
errors,  were  convinced  diattheycould  be  justified  only  by  the  right- 
eousness of  Christ ;  while  others,  who  had  not,  were  brought  to 
feel,  that  they  must  be  renewed  by  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  the  minds 
of  both  were  led  the  more  earnestly  to  seek  that  they  might  be  ac- 
cepted of  God.  In  the  latter  part  of  December,  five  or  six  indi- 
viduals appeared  to  be  very  suddenly  and  savingly  converted,  one 
after  anotlier ;  and  some  of  them,  in  a  manner  so  remarkable,  as  to 
awaken  and  solemnize  very  great  numbers,  of  all  ages  and  coft- 
didons. 

The  year  1735,  opened  on  Northampton,  in  a  most  auspicious 
manner.  A  deep  and  solemn  interest,  in  tlie  great  truths  of  reli- 
gion, had  become  universal  in  all  parts  of  die  town,  and  among  all 
classes  of  people.  This  was  the  only  subject  of  conversation,  in 
every  company ;  and  almost  the  only  business  of  the  people,  ap- 

*  Among  those,  who  opposed  Mr.  Edwards  on  this  occasion,  wero  several 
isembers  of  a  fumily,  in  a  neighbouring  town,  nearly  connected  with  his  own, 
and  possessing,  from  its  numbers,  wealth  and  rospectabrlity,  a  considerable 
share  of  influence.  Their  religions  sentiments  differed  widely  from  his,  and 
their  opposition  to  him,  in  tlie  course  which  he  now  pursued,  became  direct 
and  violent.  As  his  defence  of  his  own  opinions  was  regarded  as  triumphant, 
they  appear  to  have  felt,  in  some  degree,  the  shame  and  nortiiication  of  a 
defeat ;  and  their  opposition  to  Mr.  Edwards,  though  he  resorted  to  every  hon- 
ourable method  of  conciliation,  became,  on  their  part,  a  settled  personal  hoetil- 
ity.  It  is  probable,  that  their  advice  to  Mr.  Edwards,  ta  refrain  from  the  con- 
troversy, and  particularly,  not  to  publish  his  sentiments  with  regard  to  it,  was 
given  somewhat  categorically,  and  with  a  full  expectation  that  be,  younff  as  he 
was,  would  comply  with  it.  Ifis  refusal  so  to  do,  was  an  oficnce  not  to  be  for- 
given.   We  shall  have  occasion  to  recur  to  this  subject  againv 
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peared  to  be,  to  secure  dieir  salvation.  So  extensive  was  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Spirit  of  God,  that  there  was  jscarcely  an  individual 
in  the  town,  either  old  or  young,  who  was  leit  unconcerned  about 
the  great  things  of  the  eternal  world.  This  was  true  of  the  gayest, 
of  the  most  licentious,  and  of  the  most  hostile  to  religion.  And  in 
the  midst  of  this  universal  attention,  the  work  of  conversion  was 
carried  on  in  the  most  astonishing  manner.  Every  day  witnessed 
its  triumphs  ;  and  so  great  was  the  alteration  in  the  appearance  of 
the  town,  that  in  the  spring  and  summer  following,  it  appeared  to 
be  fuU  of  the  presence  of  God.  There  was  scarcely  a  house, 
which  did  not  furnish  the  tokens  of  his  presence,  and  scarcely  a 
femily  which  did  not  present  the  trophies  of  his  grace.  "  The 
town,"  says  Mr.  Edwards,  "  was  never  so  full  of  love,  nor  so  full  of 
joy,  nor  yet  so  full  of  distress,  as  it  was  then."  Whenever  he  met 
the  people  in  the  sanctuary,  he  not  only  saw  the  house  crowded, 
but  every  hearer  earnest  to  receive  tlie  truth  of  God,  and  often 
the  whole  assembly  dissolved  in  tears :  some  weeping  for  sorrow, 
others  for  joy,  and  odiers  from  compassion.  In  the  months  of  March 
and  April,  when  the  work  of  God  was  carried  on  with  the  greatest 
power,  he  supposes  the  number,  apparently  of  genuine  conversions, 
10  have  been  at  least  four  a  day,  or  nearly  thirty  a  week,  take  one 
week  with  another,  for  five  or  six  weeks  together. 

During  the  winter  and  spring,  many  persons  from  the  neighbour- 
ing towns,  came  to  Northampton,  to  attend  the  stated  lectures  of 
Mr.  Edwards ;  many  others,  on  business,  or  on  visits ;  and  many 
others,  from  a  distance,  having  heard  contradictory  reports  of  the 
state  of  things,  came  to  see  and  examine  for  tliemselves.  Of  these, 
great  numbers  had  their  consciences  awakened,  were  savingly 
wrought  upon^  and  went. home  rejoicing  in  the  forgiving  love  of 
God.  This  appeared  to  be  the  means  of  spreading  the  same  in- 
fluence in  the  adjacent  towns,  and  in  places  more  remote,  so  that 
no  less  than  ten  towns  in  the  same  county,  and  seventeen  in  the 
adjoining  colony  of  Connecticut,  within  a  short  time,  were  favoured 
with  Revivals  of  Religion. 

This  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  remarkable  events  of  the 
kind,  that  has  occurred  since  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament 
was  finished.  It  was  so  on  account  of  its  universality :  no  class, 
nor  age,  nor  description,  was  exempt.  Upwards  of  fifty  persons 
above  forty  years  of  age,  and  ten  above  ninety,  near  thirty  between 
ten  and  fourteen,  and  one  of  four,*  became,  in  the  view  of  Mr. 


*  or  the  conversion  of  this  child,  whose  name  was  Phobe  Bartlett,  a  most 
minate  and  interesting  account  is  given  in  the  "  Narrative  of  Surprizing  Con- 
▼ersionB.^  Dr.  Edwards,  under  date  of  March  30,  1789,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Ry- 
land,  says,  *'  In  answer  to  your  enquiry,  in  a  former  letter,  concerning  Phebo 
B&rtlett^  I  have  to  inform  you,  that  she  is  yet  living,  and  has  uniformly  main- 
tained the  character  of  a  true  convert.'* 
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Edwards,  tlie  subjects  of  the  rene\*ing  grace  of  God.  It  was  so 
on  account  of  tlie  unusual  numbers,  who  appeared  to  become  chris* 
tians  :  amounting  to  more  than  three  hundred  persons,  in  half  a 
year,  and  about  as  many  of  them  males  as  females.  Previous  to 
one  sacrament,  about  one  hundred  were  received  to  the  commun- 
ion, and  near  sixty  previous  to  another ;  and  the  whole  number  of 
communicants,  at  one  time,  was  about  six  hundred  and  twenty,  in- 
cluding almost  all  the  adult  population  of  the  town.  It  was  so  in  its 
rapid  progress,  in  its  amazing  power,  in  the  depth  of  the  convictions 
felt,  and  in  the  degree  of  light,  of  love,  and  of  joy  communicated;  as 
well  as  in  its  great  extent,  and  in  its  swift  propagation,  from  place 
to  place. 

Early  in  the  progress  of  diis  work  of  grace,  Mr.  Edwards  seems 
to  have  decided  for  himself,  the  manner  in  which  he  was  bound  to 
treat  awakened  sinners : — to  urge  repentance  on  every  such  sinner, 
as  his  immediate  duty ;  to  insist  tliat  God  is  under  no  manner  of 
obligation  to  any  unrenewed  man ;  and  that  a  man  can  challenge 
pothing,  either  in  absolute  justice,  or  by  free  promise,  on  account  of 
any  thing  he  does  before  he  repents  and  believes.  He  ^^^as  folly 
convinced  that  if  he  had  taught  those,  who  came  to  consult  him  m 
tlieir  spiritual  troubles,  any  other  doctrines,  he  should  have  taken 
the  most  direct  course,  to  have  utterly  undone  them.  The  dis- 
courses, which,  beyond  measure  more  than  any  others  which  he 
preached,  '*  had  an  immediate  saving  effect,"  were  several  from 
Hom.  iii.  19,  *'  That  every  mouth  may  he  stopped^^ — ^in  which  he 
endeavoured  to  show  that  it  would  be  just  with  God,  forever  to  re- 
ject, and  cast  off,  mere  natural  men. 

Though  it  had  not  been  the  custom,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
for  a  long  period  at  Northampton,  to  require  of  candidates^  for 
admission  to  the  church,  a  credil)lc  relation  of  the  evidences  of  their 
own  conversion,  because,  if  unconverted,  tliey  were  supposed  to 
have  a  right  to  the  Sacrament  of  die  Lord's  Supper,  as  a  convert- 
ing ordinance ;  yet  Mr.  Edwards  supposed  he  had  very  "  sufficient 
evidence"  of  the  conversion  of  those  who  were  now  admitted. 
There  can  be  but  litde  doubt,  however,  that,  if  the  rules  of  the 
church  had  required,  in  every  case,  a  thorough  examination 
of  the  candidate's  piety,  the  period  of  probation  would  have  been 
longer,  the  danger  ot  a  false  profession  more  solemnly  realized, 
and  the  examination  of  each  individual,  by  the  pastor  of  the  chtnrch, 
as  well  as  by  liimself,  far  more  strict;  or  diat  many,  at  first,  regard- 
ed, both  by  themselves  and  olliers,  as  unquestionably  christians, 
would  not,  at  that  time,  have  made  a  profession  of  religion.  But 
unfortunately  he  had  never  fully  examined  the  scriptiwal  groimd 
for  admission  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  and,  like  many  others,  bad 
taken  it  for  granted,  that  Mr.  Stoddard's  views  of  the  subject  were 
just.  Had  he  investigated  it  as  thoroughly,  at  that  unportant 
crisis,  as  be  did  ^terward?,  there  can  be  but  Uule  doubt  tha^t,  in  the 
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high  state  of  religious  feeling  tlien  prevalent,  the  church  would 
readily  have  changed  its  practice,  or  that  all  the  candidates  for 
admission,  would  have  consented  to  a  thorough  examination.  Had 
such  indeed  been  die  issue,  Mr.  Edwards  himself  would  have  been 
6aved  from  many  trials,  and  die  church  and  people  of  Northamp- 
ton from  great  and  incalculable  evils:  still  it  may  well  be  doubted, 
whether  the  actual  result  has  not  occasioned  a  far  greater  amount 
of  good,  to  the  church  at  large. 

In  the  latter  part  of  May,  1735,  this  great  work  of  the  Spirit  ai 
God,  began  obviously  to  decline,  and  the  instances  of  conversion 
to  be  less  numerous,  both  at  Nordiampton  and  in  the  neighbouring 
villages.  One  principal  cause  of  this  declension,  is  undoubtedly 
to  be  found  in  die  fact,  that  in  all  these  places,  both  among  minis- 
ters and  private  christians,  the  physical  excitement  had  been  greater, 
than  the  human  constitution  can,  for  a  long  period,  endure.  No- 
diing,  it  should  be  remembered,  exhausts  the  strength  and  the  ani- 
mal spirits,  like  feeling.  One  hour  of  intense  joy,  or  of  intense 
sorrow,  will  more  entirely  prostrate  the  frame,  than  weeks  of  close 
study.  In  re\ivals  of  religion,  as  they  have  hitherto  appeared,  the 
nerves  of  the  whole  man— of  body,  mind  and  heart, — are  kept  con- 
tinually on  the  stretch,  from  month  to  month ;  until  at  length  they 
are  relaxed,  and  become  non-elastic :  and  then  all  feeling  and 
energy,  of  every  kind,  is  gone.  Another  reason  is  undoubtedly 
to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  those,  who  had  so  long  witnessed  this 
-  remarkable  work  of  God,  without  renouncing  their  sins,  had  at 
lengtii  become  hardened  and  hopeless,  in  their  impenitence.  Mr. 
^-Edwards  also  attributes  it,  in  part,  to  two  striking  events  of  Provi- 
dence, at  Nordiampton,  and  to  two  remarkable  instances  of  enthu- 
siastic delusion,  in  two  of  the  neighbouring  villages. 

He  mentions  also,  a  third  cause,  and  one  far  more  powerful,  and 
more  extensive  in  its  influence,  than  either  of  the  two  last.  This 
was  an  Ecclesiastical  Controversy,  growing  out  of  the  setdement  of 
a  minister  at  Springfield,  in  which  he  himself  was  ultimately  com- 
pelled, though  with  great  reluctance,  to  take  a  part ;  which  agita- 
ted, not  only  the  county  of  Hampshire,  but  the  more  remote 
churches  of  the  Province.  Ofthis,  a  bare  mention  would  alone 
be  necessary,  did  we  not  find  hi|^  connection  with  it  referred  to,  at 
a  subsequent  and  most  interesting  period  of  his  life. 

In  1735,  the  first  church  in  Springfield,  having  elected  a  pastor, 
invited  the  churches  in  the  southern  part  of  Hampshire,  by  their 
mstors  and  delegates  in  Council,  to  proceed  to  his  ordination. 
The  Council,  when  convened,  after  examining  the  qualifications  of 
the  Candidate,  refused  to  ordain  him,  and  assigned  two  reasons  for 
this  refusal — ^youthfiil  immorality,  and  anti-scriptural  tenets.  Mr. 
Edwards,  though  invited  to  this  Council,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
was  not  present.  The  Church,  in  August,  called  a  second  Coun- 
cil, con^sting  chiefly  of  ministers  and  delegates  from  the  Churches 
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in  Boston,  which,  without  delay,  proceeded  to  the  ordination. 
The  First  Council,  finding  their  own  measures  thus  openly  im- 
peached, published  a  pamphlet  entitled,  '^  A  Narrative  and  De- 
fence of  the  proceedings  of  the  ministers  of  Hampshire,"  etc.  jus- 
tifying their  own  conduct,  and  censuring  that  oi  tlieir  brethren. 
The  Second  Council  defended  themselves  in  a  pamphlet  entided, 
"  An  Answer  to  the  Hampshire  Narrative."  Mr.  Edwards,  at  the 
request  of  the  First  Council,  and  particularly  of  his  uncle,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Williams,  of  Hatfield,  who  was  its  moderator,  wrote  a  Reply 
to  this,  entided,  "  A  Letter  to  the  Author  of  the  pamphlet  called, 
An  Answer  to  the  Hampshire  Narrative." — This  Reply,  viewed 
either  as  an  argument  upon  the  law  and  the  facts,  or  as  an  answer 
to  his  opponents,  is  an  exhibition  of  logic,  not  often  met  with  in 
similar  discussions,  and  appears  to  have  concluded  the  controversy. 
This  series  of  events  occurred,  during  the  revival  of  religion  in  the 
churches  of  that  county,  and  was  thought,  by  too  powerfully  en- 
grossing the  attention,  both  of  ministers  and  people,  in  various 
places,  to  have  hastened  its  conclusion.  And  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  that  this  opinion  was  correct.  A  Revival  of  Religion  is  no- 
thing but  the  immediate  result  of  an  uncommon  Attention^  on  the 
part  of  a  church  and  congregation,  to  the  Truth  of  God : — ^pardcu- 
iarly  to  the  great  truths,  which  disclose  the  worth  of  the  soul,  and 
the  only  way  in  which  it  can  be  saved.  Whenever,  and  wherever, 
the  members  of  a  church  pay  the  due  attention  to  these  truths,  by 
giving  them  their  proper  influence  on  their  hearts,  religion  revives 
immediately  in  their  affections  and  their  conduce;  and  when  the 
impenitent  pay  such  attention,  the  kingdom  of  heaven  immediately 
"suffereth  violence,  and  the  violent  take  it  by  force."  The  only 
effectual  way  to  put  a  stop  to  such  a  work  of  grace,  is,  therefore, 
to  divert  the  attention  of  christians  and  sinners  from  those  truths, 
which  bear  immediately  on  the  work  of  salvation. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  summer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwards  were 
called  to  mourn  the  death  of  another  of  his  sisters  named  Lucy, 
the  youngest  but  one,  of  his  father's  children ;  who  was  bom  in 
1715,  and  died  August  21,  1736,*  at  the  age  of  21.  After  her, 
they  named  their  fifth  child,  who  was  bom  August  Gl,  of  the  same 
year. 

It  was  a  peculiarly  favourable  dispensation  of  Providence,  that, 
amid  the  multiplied  cares  and  labours  of  this  period,  the  health  of 
Mr.  Edwards  was  graciously  preserved.  A  revival  of  religion  to 
a  clergyman,  like  the  period  of  harvest  to  the  husbandman,  is  the 
most  busy  and  the  most  exhausting  of  all  seasons;  and  during  the 
progress  of  that,  which  he  had  just  witnessed,  not  only  was  the 
whole  time  of  Mr.  Edwards  fully  occupied,  but  all  the  powers  of 

*  I  have  discovered  no   papers  or  letters  of  the  family,  of  a  date  near  this, 
and  no  mention  of  this  young  lady,  except  on  her  tombstone.  "^ 
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his  mind  were  laboriously  employed,  and  all  the  feelings  of  his 
heart  kept,  from  mondi  to  monUi,  in  high  and  powerful  excitements 
In  addition  to  his  ordinary  duties  as  a  teacher  and  pastor,  his  pub^ 
lie  lectures  were  now  multiplied,  private  lectures  were  weekly  ap- 
pointed in  different  parts  of  tlie  town,  and  his  study  was  almost 
daily  thronged  by  muhitudes,  looking  to  him  as  their  spiritual  guide. 
From  the  adjacent  villages,  also,  great  numbers  resorted  to  him, 
(or  the  same  purpose,  having  the  highest  confidence  in  his  wisdom 
and  experience ;  and  numerous  clergymen  from  various  parts  of 
the  country,  came  to  his  house,  to  witness  the  triumphs  of  divine 
grace,  and  to  gain,  from  liis  counsels  and  his  measures,  more  just 
conceptions  of  the  best  manner  of  discharging  the  highest  and  most 
sacred  duties  of  their  office. 

In  the  midst  of  these  complicated  labours,  as  well  as  at  all  times, 
he  found  at  home  one,  who  was  in  every  sense  a  help  meet  for  him; 
one  who  made  their  conmion  dwelling  the  abode  of  order  and 
neatness,  of  peace  and  comfort,  of  harmony  and  love,  to  all  its  in- 
mates, and  of  kindness  and.  hospitality  to  the  friend,  the  visitant 
and  the  stranger.     "  While  she  uniformly  paid  a  becoming  defer- 
ence to  her  husband,   and  treated  him  with  entire  respect,  she 
spared   no  pains  in  conforming  to  his  inclinations,  and  rendering 
every  thing  in  the  family  agreeable  and  pleasant :  accounting  it 
her  greatest  glory,  and  that  wherein  she  could  best  serve  God  and 
her  generation,  to  be  the  means,  in  this  way,  of  promoting  his  use- 
fulness and  happiness.     As  he  was  of  a  weakly,  infirm  constitution, 
and  was  necessarily  peculiarly  exact  in  his  diet,  she  was  a  tender 
nurse  to  him,  cheerfully  attending  upon  him  at  all  times,  and  in  all 
things  ministering  to  his  comfort.     And  no  person  of  discernment 
could  be  conversant  in  the  family,  williout  observing,  and  admir- 
ing, the  perfect  harmony,  and  mutual  love  and  esteem,  that  sub- 
sisted between  them.  At  the  same  time,  when  she  herself  laboured 
under  bodily  disorders  and  pains,  which  was  not  unfrequently  tha 
case,  instead  of  troubling  those  around  her  with  her  complaints, 
and  wearing  a  sour  or  dejected  countenance,  as  if  out  of  humour 
with  every  body,  and  every  thing  around  her,  because  she  was  dis- 
regarded and  neglected ;  she  was  accustomed  to  bear  up  under 
them,  not  only  witli  patience,   but  with   cheerfulness  and  good 
humour." 

Devoted  as  Mr.  Edwards  was  to  study,  and  to  the  duties  of  his 
profession,  it  was  necessary  for  him  at  all  times,  but  especially  in  a 
season  like  this,  of  multiplied  toils  and  anxieties,  to  be  relieved  from 
attention  to  all  secular  concerns ;  and  it  was  a  most  happy  circum- 
stance, that  he  could  trust  every  thing  of  this  nature  to  the  care  of 
Mrs.  Edwards,  with  entire  safety,  and  with  undoubting  confidence. 
"  She  was  a  most  judicious  and  faithful  mistress  of  a  family,  habit- 
ually industrious,  a  sound  economist,  managing  her  household  af- 
fairs with  diligence  and  discretion.  She  was  conscientiously  careful,. 
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that  notliing  should  be  wasted  and  lost ;  and  often,  when  she  her-' 
self  took  care  to  save  any  tiling  of  trifling  value,  or  directed  hef 
children  or  others  to  do  so,  or  when  she  saw  them  waste  any  thing, 
she  would  repeat  the  words  of  our  Saviour — "  that  nothing  be 
LOST ;"  which  words,  she  said  she  often  thought  of,  as  containing  a 
'  maxim  worth  remembering,  especially  when  considered  as  the  rea- 
son alleged  by  Christy  why  his  disciples  should  gather  up  the  frag- 
ments of  that  bread,  whicli  he  had  just  before  created  with  a  toora. 
She  took  alniost  the  whole  direction  of  tlie  temporal  afiairs  of  the 
family,  without  doors  and  witliin,  managing  tliem  with  great  wisdom 
and  prudence,  as  well  as  cheerfulness ;  and  in  this,  was  particular^ 
ly  suited  to  tlie  disposition,  as  well  as  the  habits  and  necessities,  of 
her  husband,  who  chose  to  have  no  care,  if  possible,  of  any  world- 
ly business. 

But  tlierc  are  other  duties,  of  a  still  more  tender  and  difficult  na^' 
ture,  which  none  but  a  parent  can  adequately  perform  ;  and  it  waif 
an  unspeakable  privilege  to  Mr.  Edwards,  now  surrounded  by  t 
young  and  gro^^ing  family,  that  when  liis  duties  to  his  people,  es- 
pecially in  seasons  like  tliis,  necess9fily  occuped  his  whole  attend 
tion,  he  could  safely  commit  his  children  to  the  wisdom  and  piety; 
the  love  and  faitlifidness,  of  their  mother.  Her  \iews  of  the  re- 
sponsibility of  parents,  were  large  and  comprehensive.  "She 
tliought  tliat,  as  a  parent,  she  had  great  and  important  duties  to  do 
towards  her  cliildren,  before  they  were  capable  of  government  and 
instruction.  For  them,  she  constandy  and  earnestly  prayed,  and 
bore  them  on  her  heart  before  God,  in  all  her  secret  and  most  sol" 
emn  addresses  to  him ;  and  tliat,  even  before  they  were  bom.  The 
prospect  of  her  becoming  the  mother  of  a  rational  inmiortal  creature, 
which  came  into  existence  in  an  undone  and  infinitely  dreadful 
state,  was  sufficient  to  lead  her  to  bow  before  Crod  daily,  for  his 
blessing  on  it — even  redemption  and  eternal  life  by  Jesus  Christ. 
So  that,  through  all  the  pain,  labour  and  sorrow,  which  attended 
her  being  tlie  mother  of  children,  she  was  in  travail  for  them,  that 
they  might  be  bom  of  God  " 

She  regularly  prayed  with  her  children,  from  a  very  early  peri-^ 
od,  and,  as  there  is  the  best  reason  to  believe,  with  great  earnest- 
ness and  importunity.  Being  thoroughly  sensible  that,  in  many 
respects,  the  chief  care  of  forming  children  by  government  and  in- 
stmction,  naturally  lies  on  mothers,  as  they  are  most  with  their  chil- 
dren, at  an  age  when  tlicy  commonly  receive  impressions  that  am 
f)ermanent,  and  have  great  influence  in  forming  the  character  for 
ife,  she  was  very  careful  to  do  her  part  in  this  important  business. 
When  she  foresaw,  or  met  with,  any  special  difficulty  in  this  matteri 
she  was  wont  to  apply  to  her  husband,  for  advice  and  assistance  ; 
and  on  such  occasions,  tliey  would  both  attend  to  it,  as  a  matter  of 
the  utmost- importance.  She  had  an  excellent  way  of  governing 
her  children ;  she  knew  how  to  make  them  regard  and  obey 
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het  cheerfully,  without  loud  angry  words,  much  less  heavy  blows. 
She  seldom  punished  them ;  and  b  speaking  to  them,  used  gende 
and  pleasant  words.  If  any  correction  was  necessary,  she  did  not 
administer  it  in  a  passion  ;  and  when  she  had  occasion  to  reprove 
and  rebuke,  she  would  do  it  in  few  words,  without  warratli  and 
noise,  and  ^ith  all  calmness  and  gentleness  of  mind.  In  her  direc- 
tions and  reproofs  in  matters  of  importance,  she  would  address  her- 
self to  the  reason  of  her  children,  that  tliey  might  not  only  know 
her  inclination  and  will,  but  at  the  same  time  be  convinced  of  the 
reasonableness  of  it.  She  had  need  to  speak  but  once ;  she  was 
cheerfully  obeyed :  murmuring  and  answering  again,  were  not 
knoun  among  them.  In  their  maimers,  diey  were  uncommonly 
respectful  to  their  parents.  When  their  parents  came  into  the 
Foom,  they  all  rose  histincrively  from  tlieir  seats,  and  never  resum- 
ed them  until  their  parents  were  seated ;  and  when  eitlier  parent 
was  speaking,  no  matter  witli  whom  they  had  been  conversing, 
they  were  all  immediately  silent  and  attentive.  The  kind  and  gen- 
de treatment  they  received  from  their  motlier,  while  she  stricdy 
and  punctiliously  maintained  her  parental  autliority,  seemed  natu- 
rally to  begef  and  promote  a  filial  respect  and  aflecdon,  and  to 
lead  them  to  a  mild  tender  treatment  of  each  otlier.  Quarrelling 
and  contention,  which  too  frequendy  take  place  among  children, 
wiere  in  her  family  wholly  unknown.  She  carefully  observed  the 
first  appearance  ef  resentment  and  ill  will  in  her  young  children, 
towards  any  person  whatever,  and  did  not  comiive  at  it,  as  many 
who  have  flie  care  of  children  do,  but  was  careful  to  show  her  dis- 
pleasure, and  suppress  it  to  the  utmost ;  yet,  not  by  angry,  wrath- 
ful words,  which  often  provoke  cliildren  to  wTath,  and  stir  up  their 
irascible  passions,  rather  tlian  abate  tliem.  Her  system  of  disci- 
pline^ was  begun  at  a  very  early  age,  and  it  was  her  rule,  to  resist 
die  first,  as  well  as  every  subsequent  exhibition  of  temper  or  diso- 
bedience in  the  child,  however  young,  until  its  will  was  brought  into 
submission  to  the  will  of  its  parents :  wisely  reflecting,  Uiat  until  a 
child  will  obey  his  parents,  he  can  never  be  brought  to  obey  God. 

Fond  as  Mr.  Edwards  was  of  welcoming  the  friend  and  die 
stranger,  and  much  as  his  house  was  a  favourite  place  of  resort,  to 
gendemen  both  of  die  clergy  and  laity  ;  it  was  absolutely  necessa- 
ry, at  all  times,  and  peculiarly  so  in  seasons  of  religious  attention 
like  this,  that  some  one,  well  knowing  how  to  perform  die  rites  of 
hospitality,  and  to  pay  all  the  civilities  and  charities  of  life,  should 
relieve  lum  fix)m  diese  attentions,  during  those  hours  which  were 
consecrated  to  his  professional  duties ;  and  here  also,  he  could 
most  advantageously  avail  himself  of  the  assistance  of  Mrs.  Ed- 
wards. Educated  in  the  midst  of  polished  life,  familiar  from 
childhood  with  the  rules  of  decorum  and  good  breeding,  affable 
and  easy  in  her  manners,  and  governed  by  die  feelings  of  liberality 
and  benevolence,  she  was  remarkable  for  her  kindness  to  h^r 
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friends,  and  to  the  visitants  who  resorted  to  Mr.  Edwards ;  sparing 
no  pains  to  make  tliem  welcome,  and  to  provide  for  their  conven- 
ience and  comfort.  She  was  also  peculiarly  kind  to  strangers, 
who  came  to  her  house.  By  her  sweet  and  winning  manners,  and 
ready  conversation,  she  soon  became  acquainted  with  them,  and 
brought  them  to  feel  acquainted  with  herself;  and  showed  such 
concern  for  their  comfort,  and  so  kindly  offered  what  she  thought 
tliey  needed,  that  while  her  friendly  attentions  discovered  at  once 
tliat  she  knew  the  feelings  of  a  stranger,  tliey  also  made  their  way 
directly  to  his  heart,  and  gaining  his  confidence,  led  liim  inmiedi- 
ately  to  feel  as  if  he  were  at  liome,  in  the  midst  of  near  and  aflfec- 
tionate  friends. 

"  She  made  it  her  rule,  to  speak  well  of  all,  so  far  as  she  could 
willi  truth,  and  justice  to  herself  and  otliers.  She  was  not  wont  to 
dwell  with  delight  on  the  im])erfections  and  fiadlings  of  any ;  and 
when  she  heard  persons  speaking  ill  of  others,  slie  would  say  what 
she  tliought  she  could,  with  trudi  and  justice,  in  their  excuse,  or 
divert  the  obloquy,  by  mentioning  those  tilings,  that  were  commend- 
able in  them.  Thus  she  was  tender  of  every  one's  character,  even 
of  tliose  who  injured  and  spoke  evil  of  her ;  and  carefully  guard- 
ed against  tlie  too  common  vice,  of  evil  speaking  and  backbiting. 
She  could  bear  injuries  and  reproach,  with  great  calmness,  without 
any  disposition  to  render  evil  for  evil ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  was 
ready  to  pity  and  forgive  tlrose,  who  appeared  to  be  her  enemies." 
This  course  of  conduct,  steadily  pursued,  secured,  in  an  unusual 
degree,  tlie  affection  and  confidence  of  those  who  knew  her. 

She  proved  also,  an  invaluable  auxiliary  to  Mr.  Edwards,  in  die 
duties  of  liis  profession,  not  only  by  her  excellent  example,  but  by 
her  active  efforts  in  doing  good.  "  She  was,"  says  Dr.  Hopkins, 
"  eminent  for  her  piety,  and  for  experimental  religion.  Relicioui 
conversation  was  her  delight ;  and,  as  far  as  jM-opriety  pernntted, 
she  promoted  it  in  all  companies.  Her  religious  conversation  show- 
ed at  once,  her  clear  comprehension  of  spiritual  and  divine  things, 
and  the  deep  impression  which  they  had  made  upon  her  mind."  It 
was  not  merely  conversation  about  religion — about  its  truths,  or  du- 
ties, or  its  actual  state — its  doctrines  or  triumphs— or  the  character 
and  conduct  of  its  friends  and  ministers :  it  was  religion  itself; — 
that  supreme  love  to  God,  to  his  kingdom  and  his  glory,  which, 
abounding  m  tlie  heart,  flows  fortli  spontaneously,  in  the  daily  con- 
versation and  tlie  daily  life. 

The  friends  of  vital  Christianity,  tliose  who  delighted  in  its  grett 
and  essential  trutlis,  who  showed  its  practical  influence  on  their 
lives,  and  who  were  most  engaged  in  promoting  its  prosperity,  were 
her  chosen  friends  and  intimates.  Witli  such  persons,  she  would 
converse  freely  and  confidentially,  telling  them  of  die  exercises  of 
her  own  heart,  and  the  happiness  she  had  experienced  in  a  life  of 
religion,  for  their  encouragement  in  die  christiah  course*     Her 
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hiind  appeared  to  attend  to  spiritual  and  divine  diings  constandy, 
on  all  occasions,  and  in  every  condition  and  business  of  life.  Se- 
cret prayer  was  her  uniform  practice,  and  appeared  to  be  the  source 
of  d^y  enjojrment.  She  was  a  constant  attendant  on  ptiblic  wor* 
ship,  and  always  exhibited  the  deepest  solemnity  and  reverence,  in 
the  bouse  of  God.  She  always  prized  highly  the  privilege  of  so- 
cial worship,  not  only  in  the  family,  but  in  the  private  meetings  of 
christians.  Such  meetings,  on  the  part  of  females  only,  for  prayer 
and  religious  conversation,  have  at^timesbeen  objected  to,  as,  bodi 
in  their  nature  and  results,  inconsistent  with  the  true  delicacy  of 
the  sex.  Her  own  judgment,  formed  deliberately,  and  in  coinci- 
dence with  that  of  her  husband,  was  in  favour  of  diese  meetings ; 
and  accordingly,  she  regularly  encouraged  and  promoted  them, 
during  the  Revival  of  Religion  of  which  we  have  been  speaking, 
as  weU  as  at  other  times ;  attending  on  them  herself,  and  not  de- 
clining to  take  her  proper  sliare  in  the  performance  of  their  vari- 
ous duties.  In  this  way,  she  exerted  an  important  influence  among 
her  own  sex,  and  over  the  young :  an  influence  always  salutary  in 
promoting  union,  ardoiu*  and  spiritual-mindedness,  but  especially 
powerful,  in  seasons  of  uncommon  attention  to  religion. 

One  circumstance,  wliich  served  essentially  to  extend  and  in- 
crease this  influence,  was  the  fact,  that  her  religion  had  nothing 
gloomy  or  forbidding  in  its  character.     JJnusual  as  it  was  in  de- 

See,  It  was  eminendy  the  religion  of  joy.  On  the  testimony  of 
r.  Edwards,  it  possessed  this  character,  even  when  she  was  a  lit- 
de  child  of  about  five  or  six  years  of  age,  as  well  as  customarily  in 
after  life.  At  die  commencement  of  Uiis  remarkable  work  of  grace, 
she  appears  to  have  dedicated  herself  anew  to  God,  with  more  en- 
tire devotion  of  heart  to  his  service  and  glory,  than  she  had  ever 
been  conscious  of  before ;  and  during  its  progress,  as  well  as  af- 
terwards, she  experienced  a  degree  of  religious  enjoyment,  not 
previously  known  to  herself,  and  not  often  vouchsafed  to  others. 
but  on  this  subject,  we  may  have  occasion  to  speak  more  fully 
hereafter. 

What,  during  this  interesting  work  of  grace,  was  die  state  of  Mr. 
Edwards's  own  feelmgs  on  the  subject  of  religion,  must  be  gather- 
ed chiefly  fix)m  his  sermons  written  at  die  time,  from  the  "  Narra- 
tive of  Surprising  Conversions,"  and  from  that  high  character  for 
moral  excellence,  which  he  eryoyed  not  only  among  his  own  peo- 
ple, but  among  the  clergy.  Yet  the  remainder  of  his  Personal 
Narrative,  extending  from  his  settlement,  until  a  date  somewhat 
later  than  this,  and  of  course  including  this  period,  presents  a  gen- 
eral view  of  the  subject,  in  a  high  degree  interesting,  and  most  pro- 
per to  be  inserted  here. 

REMAINDER  OF  PERSONAL  NARRATIVE. 

'^  Since  I  came  to  Northampton,  I  have  often  had  sweet  com- 
placency in  God^  in  views  oi  his  glorious  perfections,  and  of  the 
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excellency  of  Jesus  Christ.  God  has  appeared  to  me  a  glorious 
and  lovely  Being,  chiefly  on  account  of  his  holiness.  The  holi- 
ness of  God  has  always  appeared  to  me  the  most  lovely  of  all  his 
attributes.  The  doctrines  of  God's  absolute  sovereignty,  and  free 
grace,  in  shewing  mercy  to  whom  he  would  shew  mercy ;  and 
man's  absolute  dependence  on  the  operations  of  God's  Holy  Spirit, 
have  very  often  appeared  to  me  as  sweet  and  glorious  doctrines. 
These  doctrines  have  been  much  my  delight.  (Sod's  sovereignty 
has  ever  appeared  to  me,  a  great  part  of  his  glory.  It  has  often 
been  my  delight  to  approach  God,  and  adore  him  as  a  sovereign 
God,  and  ask  sovereign  mercy  of  him. 

"  I  have  loved  the  doctrines  of  tlie  gospel ;  diey  have  been  to 
my  soul  like  green  pastures.  The  gospel  has  seemed  to  me  the 
richest  treasure ;  the  treasure  that  I  have  most  desired,  and  longed 
that  it  might  dwell  richly  in  me.  The  way  of  salvation  by  Christ, 
has  appeared,  in  a  general  way,  glorious  and  excellent,  most  pleas- 
ant and  most  beautiful.  It  hns  often  seemed  to  me,  that  it  would, 
in  a  great  measure,  spoil  heaven,  to  receive  it  in  any  other  way. 
That  text  has  often  been  aflTecting  and  delightful  to  me,  Isa.  xxxii. 
2,  A  man  sliall  be  an  hiding  place  from  the  tmndf  and  a  covert 
from  the  tempest,  ^-c. 

"  It  hns  often  appeared  to  me  delightful,  to  be  united  to  Christ ; 
to  have  him  for  my  head,  and  to  be  a  member  of  bis  body ;  also  to 
have  Clirist  for  my  teacher  and  prophet.  I  very  often  think  with 
sweetness,  and  longings,  and  pantings  of  soul,  of  being  alitde 
child,  taking  hold  of  Christ,  to  be  led  by  him  through  die  wilder- 
ness of  this  world.  That  text.  Matt,  xviii.  3,  has  often  been  sweet 
to  me,  Ejccepi  ye  be  converted^  and  become  as  little  children^  fye. 
I  love  to  think  of  coming  to  Christ,  to  receive  salvation  of  him, 
poor  in  spirit,  and  quite  empty  of  self,  humbly  exalting  him  alone ; 
cut  ofl?*  entirely  from  my  own  root,  in  order  to  grow  into,  and  outdf 
Christ :  to  have  God  in  Christ  to  be  all  in  all ;  and  to  live  by  faith 
on  the  Son  of  God,  a  life  of  humble,  unfeigned  confidence  in  him. 
That  Scripture  has  often  been  sweet  to  me,  Psal.  cxv.  1,  JVot  unto 
us,  O  Lord,  not  unto  us,  but  unto  thy  name  give  glory,  for  thy 
mercy,  and  for  thy  truth\s  sake.  And  diose  words  of  Christ,  Luke 
x.  21,  In  that  hour  Jesus  rejoiced  in  spirit,  and  said,  I  thank  thet, 
O  Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  that  thou  hast  hid  these 
things  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  hast  revealed  them  unto 
Jtabes :  even  so,  Father,  for  so  it  seemed  good  in  thy  siglit.  That 
sovereignty  of  God,  which  Christ  rejoiced  in,  seemed  to  me  worthy 
of  such  joy ;  and  that  rejoicing  seemed  to  show  the  excellency  of 
Christ,  and  of  what  spirit  he  was. 

'*  Sometimes,  only  mentioning  a  single  word,  caused  my  heart 
to  burn  within  mc ;  or  only  seeing  ilie  name  of  Christ,  or  the  name 
of  some  attribute  of  God.  And  God  has  appeared  glorious  to  me, 
on  account  of  the  Trinity.     It  has  made  nje  have  exaltbg  thoughts 
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of  God,  that  he  subsists  in  three  persons ;  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost.  The  sweetest  joys  and  delights  I  have  experienced,  have. 
not  been  those  that  have  arisen  from  a  hope  of  my  own  good  es- 
tate ;  but  in  a  direct  view  of  the  glorious  things  of  the  gospel. 
When  I  enjoy  this  sweetness,  it  seems  to  carry  me  above  the 
thoughts  of  my  own  estate ;  it  seems,  at  such  times,  a  loss  that  I 
cannot  bear,  to  take  off  my  eye  from  the  glorious,  pleasant  object 
1  behold  without  me,  to  turn  my  eye  in  upon  myself,  and  my  own 
good  estate. 

"My  heart  has  been  much  on  the  advancement  of  Christ's 
kingdom  in  the  world.  The  histories  of  the  past  advancement  of 
Christ's  kingdom  have  been  sweet  to  me.  When  I  have  read 
histories  of  past  ages,  the  pleasantest  thing,  in  all  my  reading,  has 
been,  to  read  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  being  promoted.  And 
when  I  have  expected,  in  my  reading,  to  come  to  any  such  thing, 
I  have  rejoiced  in  the  prospect,  all  the  way  as  I  read.  And  my 
mind  has  been  much  entertained  and  delighted  with  tlie  scripture 
promises  and  prophecies,  which  relate  to  the  future  glorious  ad* 
vancement  of  Christ's  kingdom  upon  earth. 

"  I  have  sometimes  had  a  sense  of  the  excellent  fulness  of  Christ, 
and  his  meetness  and  suitableness  as  a  Saviour ;  whereby  he  ha5 
appeared  to  me,  far  above  all,  the  chief  of  ten  thousands.  His 
blood  and  atonement  have  appeared  sweet,  and  his  righteousness 
sweet ;  which  was  always  accompanied  with  ardency  of  spirit ;  and 
inward  stnigglings  and  breathings,  and  groanings  that  cannot  be 
uttered,  to  be  emptied  of  myself,  and  swallowed  up  in  Christ. 

"  Once,  as  I  rode  out  into  the  woods  for  my  health,  in  1 737, 
having  alighted  from  my  horse  in  a  retired  place,  as  my  manner 
commonly  has  been,  to  walk  for  divine  contemplation  and  prayer, 
I  had  a  view,  that  for  me  was  extraordinary,  of  the  glory  of  the 
Son  of  God,  as  Mediator  between  God  and  man,  and  his  wonder- 
ful, great,  full,  pure  and  sweet  grace  and  love,  and  meek  and  gen- 
tle condescension.  This  grace  that  appeared  so  calm  and  sweet, 
appeared  also  great  above  the  heavens.  The  person  of  Christ  ap- 
peared inefiably  excellent,  with  an  excellency  great  enough  to 
swallow  up  all  thought  and  conception — ^wliich  continued,  as  near 
as  I  can  judge,  about  an  hour ;  which  kept  me  the  greater  part  of 
the  time,  in  a  flood  of  tears,  and  weeping  aloud.  I  felt  an  ardency 
of  soul  to  be,  what  I  know  not  otherwise  how  to  express,  emptied 
and  annihilated  ;  to  lie  in  tlie  dust,  and  to  be  full  of  Christ  alone ; 
to  love  him  with  a  holy  and  pure  love ;  to  trust  in  him ;  to  live  upon 
him  ;  to  serve  and  follow  him  ;  and  to  be  perfectly  sanctified  and 
made  pure,  with  a  divine  and  heavenly  purit}'.  I  have,  several 
other  times,  had  views  very  much  of  the  same  nature,  and  which 
have  had  the  same  effects. 

"  I  have,  many  times,  had  a  sense  of  the  glory  of  the  Third  Per- 
i$on  in  the  Trii^,  in  his  office  of  Sanctifier ;  in  his  holy  operations^ 
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communicating  divine  light  and  life  to  the  soul.  God  in  the  cora- 
munications  of  his  holy  spirit,  has  appeared  as  an  infinite  fountain 
of  divine  glory  and  sweetness ;  being  full  and  sufficient  to  fiU  and 
satisfy  tlie  soul ;  pouring  forth  itself  in  sweet  communicati(»is  ;  like 
the  sun  in  its  glory,  sweedy  and  pleasandy  diffusing  light  and  life. 
And  I  have  sometimes  had  an  affecting  sense  of  the  excellency 
of  the  word  of  God  as  a  word  of  life ;  as  die  light  of  life ;  a  sweet, 
excellent,  life-giving  word ;  accompanied  widi  a  thirsting  after  that 
word,  that  it  might  dwell  richly  in  my  heart. 

"  Often,  since  I  lived  in  diis  touTi,  I  have  had  very  a&cting 
views  of  my  own  sinfulness  and  vileness;  very  firequendy  to  such 
a  degree,  as  to  hold  me  in  a  kind  of  loud  weeping,  sometimes  for 
a  considerable  time  together ;  so  that  I  have  often  been  forced  to 
shut  myself  up.  I  have  had  a  vasdy  greater  sense  of  my  own 
wickedness,  and  die  badness  of  my  heart,  than  ever  I  had  before 
my  conversion.*  It  has  often  appeared  to  me,  that  if  (5od  should 
mark  iniquity  against  me,  I  should  appear  the  very  worst  of  all 
mankind;  of  all  that  have  been,  since  the  beginning  of  the  world, 
to  this  time  :  and  that  I  should  have  by  far  the  lowest  place  in  hell. 
When  others,  Uiat  have  come  to  talk  with  me  about  their  soul-con- 
cerns, have  expressed  the  sense  they  have  had  of  their  own  wick- 
edness, by  saying,  that  it  seemed  to  them,  that  they  were  as  bad 
as  the  devil  himself;  I  diought  their  expressions  seemed  exceed- 
ing faint  and  feeble,  to  represent  my  wickedness. 

"  My  wickedness,  as  I  am  in  myself,  has  long  appeared  to  me^ 
perfecdy  ineffable,  and  swallowing  up  all  thought  and  imagination ; 
like  an  infinite  deluge,  or  mountains  over  my  head.  I  know  not 
how  to  express  better  what  my  sins  appear  to  me  to  be,  than  by 
heaping  infinite  upon  infinite,  and  multiplying  infinite  by  infinite. 
Very  often,  for  these  many  years,  these  expressions  are  in  my 
mind,  and  in  my  mouth,  "  Infinite  upon  bfinite — Infinite  upon  in- 
finite !"  When  I  look  into  my  heart,  and  take  a  view  of  my  wick- 
edness, it  looks  like  an  abyss,  infinitely  deeper  than  hell.  And  it 
appears  to  me,  that  were  it  not  for  free  grace,  exalted  and  raised 
up  to  the  infinite  height  of  all  the  fulness  and  glory  of  the  great  Je- 
hovah, and  the  arm  of  his  power  and  grace  stretched  forth  in  all 
the  majesty  of  his  power,  and  in  all  the  glory  of  his  sovereignty,  I 

*  Our  author  does  not  say,  that  he  had  more  wickedness,  and  badness  of 
heart,  fiince  his  conversion,  than  lie  had  before  ;  but  that  he  had  a  greater  jenM 
thereof.  Thus  a  blind  man  may  hare  his  garden  full  of  noxious  weeds,  and 
yet  not  see.  or  bo  sensible  of  them.  But  should  the  garden  be  in  great  part, 
cleared  of  these,  and  furnished  with  many  beautiful  and  salutary  plants ;  and 
supposing  the  owner  now  to  have  the  power  of  discriminating  objects  of  sight; 
in  tbifi  case,  he  would  have  less,  but  would  see  and  have  a  sense  of  more.  And 
thus  it  was  that  St.  Paul,  though  greatly  freed  from  sin,  yet  saw  and  ftU  him* 
self  as  *Mhe  chief  of  sinners."  To  which  may  be  added,  that  the  bett«r  th« 
organ,  and  clearer  the  light  may  be,  the  stronger  will  be  the  ttnsc  excited  by 
5iu  or  holinossb 
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should  appear  sunk  down  m  my  sins  below  hell  itself;  far  beyond 
the  sight  oT  every  thing,  but  the  eye  of  sovereign  grace,  that  can 
pierce  even  down  to  such  a  depth.  And  yet,  it  seems  to  me  that 
my  conviction  of  sin  is  exceedingly  small,  and  faint;  it  is  enough  to 
amaze  me,  that  I  have  no  more  sense  of  my  sin.  I  know  certain- 
ly, that  I  have  very  litde  sense  of  my  sinfulness.  When  I  have 
had  turns  of  weeping  and  crying  for  my  sins,  I  tliought  I  knew  at 
the  time,  that  my  repentance  was  notliing  to  my  sin. 

**  I  have  gready  longed  of  late,  for  a  broken  heart,  and  to  li« 
low  before  God ;  and,  when  I  ask  for  humility,  I  cannot  bear  the 
thoughts  of  being  no  more  humble  than  other  christians.  It  seems 
to  me,  that  though  their  degrees  of  humility  may  be  suitable  for 
them,  yet  it  would  be  a  vile  self-exaltation  in  me,  not  to  be  the 
lowest  in  humility  of  all  mankind.  Others  speak  of  their  longing 
to  be  ^'  humbled  to  the  dust ;''  that  may  be  a  proper  expression 
for  them,  but  I  always  think  of  myself,  that  I  ought,  and  it  is  an 
expression  that  has  long  been  natural  for  me  to  use  in  prayer,  ^^  to 
lie  infinitely  low  before  God."  And  it  is  affecting  to  think,  how 
igdorant  I  was,  when  a  young  christian,  of  the  bottomless,  infinite 
depths  of  wickedness,  pride,  hypocrisy  and  deceit,  left  in  my  heart. 

**  I  have  a  much  greater  sense  of  my  universal,  exceeding  de- 
pendance  on  God's  grace  and  strength,  and  mere  good  pleasure, 
of  late,  than  I  used  formerly  to  have ;  and  have  experienced  more 
of  an  abhorrence  of  my  own  righteousness.  The  very  tliought  pf 
any  joy  arising  in  me,  on  any  consideration  of  my  own  amiableness, 
perrormances,  or  experiences,  or  any  goodness  of  heart  or  life,  is 
nauseous  and  detestable  to  me.  And  yet,  I  am  greatly  afflicted 
with  a  proud  and  self-righteous  spirit,  much  more  sensibly  than  I 
used  to  be  formerly.  I  see  that  serpent  rising  and  putting  forth 
its  head  continually,  every  where,  all  around  me. 

"  Though  it  seems  to  me,  tliat  in  some  respects,  I  was  a  far  bet- 
ter christian,  for  two  or  three  years  after  my  first  conversion,  than  I 
am  now ;  and  lived  in  a  more  constant  delight  and  pleasure ;  yet  of 
late  years,  I  have  had  a  more  full  and  constant  sense  of  the  abso- 
lute sovereignty  of  Grod,  and  a  delight  in  diat  sovereignty;  and 
have  had  more  of  a  sense  of  the  glory  of  Christ,  as  a  Mediator  re- 
vealed in  die  gospel.  On  one  Saturday  night,  in  particular,  I  had 
such  a  discoveiy  of  the  excellency  of  the  gospel  above  all  other 
doctrines,  that  I  could  not  but  say  to  myself,  "  This  is  my  chosen 
light,  my  chosen  doctrine :  and  of  Christ,  "  This  is  my  chosen 
Prophet."  It  appeared  sweet,  beyond  all  expression,  to  follow 
Chnst,  and  to  be  taught,  and  enlightened,  and  mstructed  by  him ; 
to  learn  of  him,  and  live  to  him.  Another  Saturday  night,  {Jan, 
1739)  I  had  such  a  sense,  how  sweet  and  blessed  a  dung  it  was  to 
walk  in  the  way  of  duty ;  to  do  that  which  was  right  and  meet  to 
be  done,  and  agreeable  to  the  holy  nund  of  Grod ;  that  it  caused 
me  to  break  forth  into  a  kind  of  loud  weeping,  which  held  rac 
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some  time,  so  that  I  was  forced  to  shut  myself  up,  and  fasten  the 
doors.  1  could  not  but,  as  it  were,  cry  out,  "  How  hapjfy  are  they, 
who  do  that  wliich  is  right  in  the  sight  of  God !  They  are  bles- 
sed indeed,  they  are  die  happy  ones !"  I  had,  at  die  same  time, 
a  very  affecting  sense,  how  meet  and  suitable  it  was  diat  God  should 
govern  tlie  world,  and  order  all  things  according  to  liis  own  plea- 
sure ;  and  I  rejoiced  in  h,  that  God  reigned,  and  that  his  will  was 
done." 


CHAPTER  XI. 

JVarraiive  of  Surprising  Conversions. — His  views  of  Revivals  of 
Religion. — Remarkable  Providence  at  JVorthampton, — ^**  Five 
Discourses. ^'^ — J\ir.  Bellamy  a  resident  of  his  famdy. — lEs* 
tory  of  Redemption. — Extra-Parochial  labours  of  Mr.  Ed- 
wards.— Sermon  at  Enfield. — Funeral  Sermon  on  the  Rev.  W. 
Williams. 

On  the  30th  of  May,  1735,  Mr.  Edwards,  in  answer  to  a  letter 
from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Colman,  of  Boston,  wrote  a  succinct  account 
of  the  work  of  Divine  grace  at  Northampton ;  which,  being  pub- 
lished by  him,  and  forwarded  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Watts  and  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Guyse,  in  Ijondon,  tliose  gentlemen  discovered  so  much  inte- 
rest in  the  facts  recited,  detailing  them  on  several  occasions  before 
large  assemblies,  that  the  author,  at  the  request  of  his  correspon- 
dent, was  induced  to  prepare  a  much  fuller  statement,  in  a  letter 
io  the  same  gentleman,  bearing  date,  Nov.  6,  1736.  This  was 
published  in  London,  under  the  tide  of  '^  Narrative  of  Surprising 
Conversions,"  with  an  Introduction  by  Dr.  Watts  and  Dr.  Guyse ; 
and  was  read  very  extensively,  and  with  very  lively  emotions,  by 
christians  in  England.  There,  this  mark  of  Divine  grace  was  re- 
garded, not  only  with  very  deep  interest,  but  with  surprise  and 
wonder:  nothing  like  it,  for  its  extent  and  power,  having  been  wit- 
nessed, in  that  country-,  for  many  previous  years.  Those  excel- 
lent men  observe,  "  We  are  abundantly  satisfied  of  the  truth  of 
this  Narrative,  not  only  from  the  character  of  the  writer  but  from 
the  concurrent  testimony  of  many  other  persons  in  New  England : 
for  this  thing  was  not  done  in  a  comer.  There  is  a  spot  of  ground, 
as  we  are  here  informed,  wherein  there  are  t^^'elve  or  fourteen 
towns  and  villages,  chiefly  situate  in  the  county  of  Hampshire,  near 
the  banks  of  the  river  Connecticut,  within  tlie  compass  of  thirty 
miles,  wherein  it  pleased  God,  two  years  ago,  to  display  his  sove- 
reign mercy,  in  the  conversion  of  a  great  multitude  of  souls,  in  a 
short  space  of  time ;  turning  them  from  a  formal,  cold  and  careless, , 
profession  of  Christianity,  to  the  lively  exercise  of  every  christian 
grace,  and  the  powerful  practice  of  our  holy  religion.  The  great 
God  has  seemed  to  act  over  again,  the  miracle  of  Gideon's  fleece, 
which  was  plentifully  watered  with  the  dew  of  heaven,  while  the 
rest  of  the  earth  round  about  it  was  dry,  and  had  no  such  remaric^ 
able  blessing. 

Vol.  I.  18 
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^^  There  has  been  a  great  and  just  compliant,  for  many  jrean^ 
among  the  ministers  and  churches  of  Old  England,  and  m  New, 
(except  about  the  time  of  the  late  Earthquake  there,)  tbat  the  work 
of  conversion  goes  on  very  slowly,  that  the  Spirit  of  God  in  his 
saving  mfluences,  is  much  withdrawn  from  the  ministrations  of  his 
word ;  and  there  are  few  that  receive  the  ministrations  of  the  Gos- 
pel, with  any  eminent  success  upon  their  hearts.  But  as  the  Gospel 
is  the  same  divine  instrument  of  grace,  still,  as  ever  it  was  in  the 
days  of  the  Apostles,  so  our  ascended  Saviour,  now  and  then,  takes 
a  special  occasion  to  manifest  the  divinity  of  this  Gospel,  by  a 
plentiful  effiision  of  his  Spirit,  where  it  is  preached :  then  sinners 
are  turned  into  saints  in  numbers,  and  there  is  a  new  face  of  things 
qpread  over  a  town  or  country.  The  wilderness  and  the  solitary 
places  are  glad,  the  desert  rejoices  and  blossoms  as  the  rose  ;  and 
surely,  concerning  this  instance,  we  may  add,  that  they  have  seea 
the  glory  of  the  Lord  there,  and  the  excellency  of  our  God;  they 
have  seen  the  outgoings  of  God  our  King  in  his  sanctuary." 

This  work  was  the  (irst  of  a  series  of  publications  from  Mr.  Ed- 
wards, intended  to  explain  the  nature  and  effects  of  saving  conver- 
sion, and  the  nature  of  a  genuine  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  a  com- 
munity. As  a  religious  Narrative,  it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
I  have  hitherto  met  with  ;  having  all  that  exactness  of  description 
and  vividness  of  colouring,  which  attend  the  account  of  an  eye  wit- 
ness, when  drawn  up,  not  from  recollection,  but  in  the  very  pass- 
ing of  die  scenes  which  he  describes.  It  proved  a  most  useful  and 
seasonable  publication.  For  a  long  period.  Revivals  of  religion  had 
been  cliiefly  unknown,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  continent 
of  Europe.  The  Church  at  large,  had  generally  ceased  to  expect 
events  of  this  nature,  regarding  them  as  confined  to  Apostolic 
times,  and  to  the  ultimate  triumplis  of  Christianity ;  and  appear  to 
have  entertained  ver}'  imperfect  views  of  their  causes,  their  nature, 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  ought  to  be  regarded.  In  no  pre- 
vious publication,  had  those  important  subjects  been  adequately 
explained.  The  particular  event,  which  Mr.  Edwards  had  the 
privilege  of  recording,  viewed  as  a  remarkable  work  of  Divine 
grace,  has,  to  this  day,  scarcely  a  parallel  in  the  modern  annals  of 
die  Church.  His  own  views  of  these  subjects,  were  alike  removed 
from  the  apathy  of  unbelief,  and  the  wildness  of  enthusiasm :  they 
were  derived,  not  merely  from  his  familiarity  with  tlie  facts,  but 
from  just  conceptions  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  of  man, 
and  from  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  word  of  God.  And  while 
the  Narrative  of  Surprising  Conversions  served  to  inspire  the 
Church  at  large  with  a  new  and  higher  kind  of  faith,  and  hcnpe  and 
zeal,  it  also  proved  a  safe  directory  of  their  views  and  their  con- 
duct. In  a  short  time  it  was  extensively  circulated,  both  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland ;  and  in  the  latter  country,  as  we  shall  soon  hav« 
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occasion  to  remark,  its  diffiision  was  speedily  followed  by  salutary 
and  important  consequences. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  insert  in  this  place,  the  following  let- 
ter of  Aur.  Edwards,  giving  an  account  of  a  surprising  and  alarming 
providence,  which  attended  the  people  of  Northampton,  in  the 
early  part  of  1737. 

'' JVorihamptony  March  19,  1737. 

•*  We  in  this  town  were,  the  last  Lord's  day,  (March  13th)  the 
spectators,  and  many  of  us  the  subjects,  of  one  of  the  most  ama- 
zing instances  of  Divine  preservation,  that  perhaps  was  ever  known 
in  the  world.  Our  meeting-house  is  old  and  decayed,  so  that  we 
have  been  for  some  time  building  a  new  one,  which  is  yet  unfinished. 
It  has  been  observed  of  late,  that  the  house  we  have  hitlierto  met 
in,  has  gradually  spread  at  the  bottom ;  the  sills  and  walls  giving 
way,  especially  in  the  foreside,  by  reason  of  the  weight  of  timber  at 
top  pressing  on  the  braces,  that  are  inserted  into  the  posts  and 
beuns  of  £e  house.  It  has  done  so  more  than  ordinarily  this 
spring:  which  seems  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  heaving  of 
the  ground,  through  the  extreme  frosts  of  die  vrinter  past,  and  it9 
now  settling  agam  on  that  side  which  is  next  the  sun,  by  the  spring 
lliaws.  By  this  means,  the  underpinning  has  been  considerably 
disordered,  which  people  were  not  sensible  of,  till  tlie  ends  of  the 
joists,  which  bore  up  the  front  gallery,  were  drawn  off  from  the 
gifts  on  which  they  rested,  by  the  walls  giving  way.  So  that  in 
die  midst  of  the  public  exercise  in  the  forenoon,  soon  after  die  be- 
coming of  the  sermon,  the  whole  gallery — full  of  people,  with  all 
die  seats  and  timbers,  suddenly  and  without  any  warning — sunk, 
and  fell  down,  with  the  most  amazing  noise,  upon  the  heads  of  those 
that  sat  under,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  congregation.  The 
bouse  was  filled  with  dolorous  shrieking  and  crying ;  and  nodiing 
else  was  expected  than  to  find  many  people  dead,  or  dashed  to 
pieces. 

"  The  gallery,  in  falling,  seemed  to  break  and  sink  first  in  the 
middle ;  so  that  those  who  were  upon  it  were  thrown  together  in 
heaps  before  the  front  door.  But  the  whole  was  so  sudden,  that 
many  of  those  who  fell,  knew  nothing  what  it  was,  at  the  time,  that 
bad  befallen  them.  Others  in  the  congregation,  thought  it  had 
been  an  amazing  clap  of  thunder.  The  falhng  gallery  seemed  to 
be  broken  all  to  pieces,  before  it  got  down ;  so  that  some  who  fell 
with  it,  as  well  as  those  who  were  under,  were  buried  in  the  ruins ; 
and  were  found  pressed  under  heavy  loads  of  timber,  and  could  do 
nothing  to  help  diemsclves. 

**  But  so  mysteriously  and  wonderfully  did  it  come  to  pass,  that 
•very  life  was  preserved ;  and  though  many  were  greatly  bruised, 
add  tbeir  flesh  torn,  yet  diere  is  not,  as  I  can  understand,  one  bone 
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broken,  or  so  much  as  put  out  of  joint,  amcHig  them  all.  Some, 
who  were  tliought  to  be  ahnost  dead  at  first,  are  greatly  recovered  i 
and  but  one  young  woman,  seems  yet  to  remain  in  dangerous  cir* 
cumstanccs,  by  an  inward  hurt  in  her  breast :  but  of  late  there  ap- 
pears more  hope  of  her  recovery. 

^'  None  can  give  an  account,  or  conceive,  by  what  means  peo- 
ple's lives  and  limbs  should  be  thus  preserved,  when  so  great  a 
multitude  were  tlius  imminendy  exposed.  It  looked  as  though  it 
was  impossible,  but  that  great  numbers  must  mstandy  be  crushed  to 
death,  or  dashed  in  pieces.  It  seems  unreasonable  to  ascribe  it  to 
any  diing  else  but  the  care  of  Providence,  in  disposing  the  motions 
of  every  piece  of  timber,  and  the  precise  place  of  safety  where 
every  one  should  sk  and  fall,  when  none  were  in  any  capacity  to 
care  for  tlieir  own  preservation.  The  preservation  seems  to  be 
most  wonderful,  with  respect  to  die  women  and  children  in  the 
middle  alley,  mider  the  gallery  where  it  came  down  first,  and  with 
greatest  force,  and  where  there  was  nodiing  to  break  the  force  of 
the  fulling  weight. 

"  Such  an  event,  may  be  a  sufficient  argument  of  a  Divine  pro- 
vidence over  the  lives  of  men.  We  thought  ourselves  called  on  to 
set  apart  a  day  to  be  spent  in  die  solemn  worship  of  God,  to  hum- 
ble ourselves  under  such  a  rebuke  of  God  upon  us,  in  time  of  pub- 
lic service  in  his  house,  by  so  dangerous  and  surprising  an  accident; 
and  to  praise  his  name  for  so  wonderful,  and  as  it  were  miraculous, 
a  preservation.  The  last  Wednesday  was  kept  by  us  to  that  end  ; 
and  a  mercy,  in  which  the  hand  of  God  is  so  remarkably  evident, 
may  be  well  worthy  to  affect  die  hearts  of  all  who  hear  it." 

In  1 738,  the  Narrative  of  Surprising  Conversions  was  republish- 
ed in  Boston,  with  a  Preface  by  four  of  the  senior  ministers  of  that 
town. 

To  it  were  prefixed  five  discourses,  on  the  followmg  subjects  ; 

I.  Justification  by  Faitii  alone.     Rom.  iv.  5. 

II.  Pressing  into  the  kingdom  of  God.     Luke  xvi.  16. 

III.  Ruth's  Resolution.     Ruth  i.  16. 

IV.  The  Justice  of  God  in  the  Damnation  of  Sinners.  Rom. 
Hi.  19. 

V.  Tlie  Excellency  of  Jesus  Christ.     Rev.  v.  5,  6. 

The  first  four  of  these  discourses,  were  delivered  during  the  Re- 
vival of  Religion,  and  were  published  at  the  earnest  desire  of  those 
to  whom  they  were  preached.  In  fixing  on  the  particular  dis- 
courses, necessary  to  make  up  the  volume,  he  was  guided  by  the 
choice  of  the  people.  "  What  has  determined  them  in  this  choice," 
ke  observes,  ^'  is  the  experience  of  special  benefit  to  their  souls 
from  these  discourses.  Their  desire  to  have  them  in  their  hands, 
>1roak  the  press,  has  been  long  manifested,  and  often  expressed  to 
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xne;  their  earnestness  m  it  b  evident  from  this,  that  though  it  be  a 
jear  to  them  of  the  greatest  charge  that  ever  has  been,  by  reason 
of  the  expense  of  building  a  new  meetmg  house,  yet  they  chose 
rather  to  be  at  this  additional  expense  now,  though  it  be  very  con- 
siderable, than  to  have  it  delayed  another  year."  In  publishing 
the  discourse  on  Justification,  he  was  also  influenced  by  the 
urgent  request  of  several  clergymen,  who  were  present  when  a 
part  of  it  was  delivered,  and  whose  opinion  and  advice  he  thought 
deserving  of  great  respect.  This  discourse,  though  when  first 
written  of  a  much  less  size  than  as  it  is  printed,  was  preached  at 
two  successive  public  lectures,  in  the  latter  part  of  1734.  It  was 
at  a  time,  when  the  minds  of  the  people,  in  all  that  section  of  coun- 
tiy,  were  very  much  agitated  by  a  controversy  on  that  very  subject ; 
when  some  were  brought  to  doubt  of  that  way  of  acceptance  with 
God,  which  they  had  been  taught  firom  their  infancy,  was  the  only 
way ;  and  when  many  were  engaged  in  looking  more  thoroughly 
into  the  grounds  of  those  doctrines,  in  which  they  had  been  educa« 
ted ;  that  this  discourse  seemed  to  be  remarkably  blessed,  not  only 
m  establishing  tlie  judgments  of  men  in  this  trutli,  but  in  engaging 
their  hearts  in  a  more  earnest  pursuit  of  justification,  by  faith  in  the 
righteousness  of  Christ.  *^At  that  tttTte,"  says  the  author,  ^'  while 
I  was  greatly  reproached  for  defending  this  doctrine  in  tlie  pulpit, 
and  just  upon  my  suffering  a  very  open  abuse  for  it,  God's  work 
wonderfully  broke  forth  among  us,  and  souls  began  to  flock  to 
Christ,  as  the  Saviour  in  whose  righteousness  alone  they  hoped  to 
be  justified.  So  that  this  was  the  doctrine,  on  which  tliis  work,  in 
its  beginning,  was  founded,  as  it  evidently  was  in  the  whole  pro- 
gress of  it."  He  regarded  these  facts  as  a  remarkable  testimony 
of  God's  approbation  of  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone. 

This  discourse,  which  is  really  a  Treatise  of  more  than  one  hundred 
closely  printed  pages,  exhibited  the  subject  in  a  light  so  new,  clear 
and  convincing,  and  so  effectually  removed  tlie  difliculties  with 
which,  till  then,  it  was  supposed  to  be  attended,  that  on  its  first  pub- 
lication it  met  a  very  welcome  reception,  and  from  that  time  to  the 
present  has  been  regarded  as  the  common  Text-book  of  students 
in  Theology.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  find  another  treatise  on  the 
same  subject,  equally  able  and  conclusive. 

There  are  individuals,  who,  having  received  their  theological 
views  from  the  straitest  sect  of  a  given  class  of  theologians,  regard 
the  Sermon  on  "  Pressing  into  the  kingdom  of  God,"  as  inconsis- 
tent with  those  principles  of  Moral  Agency,  which  are  established 
in  the  Treatise  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Will ;  and  charitably  impute 
the  error  to  the  imperfect  views  of  the  Author,  at  this  period. 
While  a  member  of  college,  however,  Mr.  Edwards,  m  investiga- 
ting the  subject  of  Power ^  as  he  was  reading  the  Essay  of  Locke, 
came  to  the  settled  conclusion,  that  men  have,  in  the  physical  sense^ 
the  power  of  repentiiig  and  turning  to  God.    A  farther  exanunatioa 
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might  perhaps  evince,  that  the  points  in  question  are  less  consis- 
tent with  some  peculiar  views  of  Theology,  of  a  more  modem  date, 
tlian  witli  any,  logically  deducible  from  the  Treatise  on  the  Will. 
The  Sermon  itself,  like  the  rest,  has  uncommon  ardour,  unction 
and  solemnity,  and  was  one  of  the  most  useful  which  he  delivered. 

The  Sermon  on  the  Justice  of  God  in  the  Damnation  of  Shmers, 
in  tlie  language  of  the  Text,  literally  stops  the  mouth  of  every 
reader,  and  compels  him,  as  he  stands  before  his  Judge,  to  admit, 
if  he  does  not  feel,  the  justice  of  his  sentence.  I  know  not  where 
to  find,  in  any  language,  a  discourse  so  well  adapted  to  strip  the 
impenitent  sinner  oi  every  excuse,  to  convince  him  of  his  guilt,  and 
to  bring  him  low  before  the  justice  and  holiness  of  God.  Accord- 
ing to  the  estimate  of  Mr.  Edwards,  it  was  far  the  most  pow- 
erful and  effectual  of  his  discourses;  and  we  scarcely  know  oi  any 
other  sermon  which  has  been  favoured  with  equal  success. 

The  Sermon  on  the  Excellency  of  Christ,  was  selected  by  Mr. 
Edwards  himself,  pardy  because  he  had  been  importuned  to  pub- 
lish it  by  individuals  m  another  town,  in  whose  hearing  it  was  occa- 
sionally preached ;  and  pardy  because  he  thought  that  a  discourse 
on  such  an  evangelical  subject,  would  properly  follow  others  that 
were  chiefly  awsJcening,  and  that  something  of  the  excellency  of 
the  Saviour  was  proper  to  succeed  those  things,  that  were  to  snow 
the  necessity  of  salvation.  No  one  who  reads  it  will  hesitate  to 
believe,  that  it  was  most  happily  selected.  I  have  met  with  no 
sermon  hitherto,  so  admirably  adapted  to  the  circimistances  of  a 
sinner,  when,  on  the  commencement  of  his  repentance,  he  renounc-* 
es  every  other  object  of  trust,  but  the  righteousness  of  Christ. 
Taking  the  whole  volume,  as  thus  printed :  the  Narrative  and  the 
Five  Discourses :  we  suppose  it  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  ef- 
fectual, in  promoting  the  work  of  salvation,  which  has  hitherto  issu- 
ed from  the  press. 

The  sixth  child,  and  eldest  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwards  was 
born  July  25,  1738,  and  after  his  father  was  baptized  by  the  name 
of  Timothy. 

About  this  period,  Mr.  Joseph  Bellamy,  afterwards  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Bellamy  of  Bethlem  Connecticut,  went  to  Northampton  to  pursue 
his  theological  studies  under  Mr.  Edwards,  and  resided  for  a  con- 
siderable period  in  his  family.  The  very  high  respect,  which  he 
cherished  for  the  eminent  talents  and  piety  of  Mr.  Edwards,  and 
which  drew  him  to  Northampton,  was  reciprocated  by  the  latter ; 
and  a  fiiendship  commenced  between  them,  which  terminated  only 
with  life.* 

In  the  beginning  of  March,  1739,  Mr.  Edwards  commenced  a 
series  of  Sermons  fix)m  Isaiah  li.  8,  ''  For  the  moth  shall  eat  them 


*  Mr.  Bellamy  was  settled  at  Bothlem  in  the  spring  of  1740,  in  the  midst  of 
a^neral  attention  to  relig^ion,  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  thatplaee. 
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up  like  a  garment^  and  the  worm  shall  eat  them  like  wool;  but  my 
nghteousness  shaU  be  forever,  and  my  salvation  from  generation  to 
generation^  The  eight  first  were  delivered  during  that  month, 
the  eight  next  in  the  two  following  months,  and  the  whole  series, 
thirty  in  all,  was  completed  before  the  ebse  of  August.  After  ex- 
l^aining  the  text,  he  derives  fix>m  it  the  following  doctrine.  '^  The 
Work  of  Redemption  is  a  work,  which  Grod  carries  on  from  the  fall 
of  man  to  the  end  of  the  world."  The  subject  was  one  in  which 
Mr.  Edwards  felt  the  deepest  interest ;  but  he  appears  never  to 
have  repeated  the  Series  of  Discourses  to  his  people.  What  his 
ultimate  intentions  were,  we  may  learn,  however,  from  the  follow- 
ing extract  of  a  letter,  written  by  him  many  years  afterwards :  "  I 
have  had  on  my  mind  and  heart,  (which  I  long  ago  began,  not 
with  any  view  to  publication,)  a  great  work,  which  I  call,  a  Histo^ 
ry  of  the  Work  of  Redemption,  a  Body  of  Divinity  in  an  entire 
new  method,  being  thrown  into  the  form  of  a  History,  considering 
the  affiur  of  Christian  Theology,  as  the  whole  of  it,  in  each  part, 
stands  in  reference  to  the  great  Work  of  Redemption  by  Jesus 
Christ,  which  I  suppose  is  to  be  the  grand  design  of  all  God's  de- 
signs, and  the  summum  and  ultimum  of  all  God's  operations  and 
decrees,  particularly  considering  all  parts  of  the  grand  scheme  in 
their  historical  order : — ^The  order  of  their  existence,  or  their  be- 
ing brought  forth  to  view,  in  the  course  of  divine  dispensations,  or 
the  wonderful  series  of  successive  acts  and  events ;  beginning  from 
eternity  and  descending  from  thence  to  the  great  work  and  succes- 
sive dispensations  of  the  infinitely  wise  God  in  dme,  considering 
the  chief  events  coming  to  pass  in  the  church  of  God,  and  revolu- 
tions in  the  world  of  mankind,  affecting  the  state  of  the  church  and 
the  affair  of  redemption,  which  we  have  an  account  of  in  history  or 
prophecy,  till  at  last  we  come  to  the  general  resurrection,  last  judg- 
ment and  consummation  of  all  things  when  it  shall  be  said.  It  is 
done^  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  Beginning  and  the  End:  con- 
cluding my  work,  with  the  consideration  of  that  perfect  state  of 
things,  which  shall  be  finally  settled  to  last  for  eternity. — ^This  his- 
tory will  be  carried  on  with  regard  to  all  three  worlds, — heaven, 
earth  and  hell ;  considering  the  connected,  successive  events,  and 
alterations  in  each,  so  far  as  the  scriptures  give  any  light ;  intro- 
ducing all  parts  of  divinity  in  that  order,  which  is  most  scriptural 
and  most  natural ;  which  is  a  npiethod  which  appears  to  me  the 
most  beautiful  and  entertaining,  wherein  every  doctrine  will  ap- 
pear to  the  greatest  advantage,  in  the  brightest  light,  in  the  most 
striking  manner,  showing  the  admirable  contexture  and  harmonj 
of  the  whole." 

From  this  it  is  obvious,  that  he  long  cherished  the  intention  of 
re-writing  antf  enlarging  the  work,  and  of  turning  it  into  a  regular 
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Treatise ;  but  this  design  he  never  accomplished.    We  shall  have 
occasion  to  allude  to  this  work  hereafter. 

The  sixth  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwards,  was  bom  June 
24,  1740,  and  named  Susannah. 
• 

The  circumstances,  which  caused  tlie  remarkable  attention  to 
religion,  which  began  in  1734,  to  decline,  were  chiefly  local  in 
their  nature,  and  limited  in  their  influence,  either  to  Northampton, 
or  to  the  County  of  Hampshire.  The  consequence  was,  that  it 
continued  to  exist,  in  various  sections  of  the  country  to  the  East, 
the  South  and  the  West,  during  the  five  following  years.  By  the 
astonishmg  work  of  grace  at  Northampton,  an  impulse  had  been 
given  to  tibe  churches  of  this  whole  western  world,  which  could 
not  soon  be  lost.  The  history  of  that  event,  having  been  exten- 
sively circulated,  had  produced  a  general  conviction  in  the  minds 
of  christians,  that  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  might  be  attended 
by  eflects,  not  less  surprising,  than  those  which  followed  it  in  Apos- 
tolic times.  This  conviction  produced  an  important  change  in  the 
views,  and  conduct,  both  of  ministers  and  churches.  The  style  ot 
preaching  was  altered :  it  became,  extensively,  more  direct  and 
pungent,  and  more  adapted  to  awaken  the  feelings  and  convince 
the  conscience.  The  prayers  of  good  men,  both  in  public  and 
private,  indicated  more  intense  desires  for  the  prevalence  of  reli- 
gion, and  a  stronger  expectation  that  the  word  of  God  would  be 
attended  with  an  immediate  blessing.  As  the  natural  result  of 
such  a  change,  revivals  of  religion  were  witnessed  in  numerous 
villages  in  New-Jersey,  Connecticut  and  the  eastern  parts  of  New- 
England  ;  and,  even  where  this  was  not  the  case,  Religion  was  so 
extensively  and  unusually  the  object  of  attention,  during  the  period 
specified,  that  the  church  at  large  seemed  preparing  for  events  of 
a  more  interesting  nature,  than  any  that  had  yet  been  witnessed. 

In  consequence  of  the  high  reputation,  wWch  Mr.  Edwards  had 
acquired  as  a  powerful  and  successful  preacher,  and  as  a  safe  and 
wise  counsellor  to  the  anxious  and  enquiring,  he  received  frequent 
invitations  from  churches,  near  and  more  remote,  to  come  and  la- 
bour among  them  for  a  litde  period ;  and  with  the  consent  of  his 
people,  (his  own  pulpit  always  being  supplied,)  he  often  went  forth 
on  tiSese  missionary  tours,  and  found  an  ample  reward  in  the  abun- 
dant success  which  crowned  his  labours.  In  this,  his  example 
was  soon  followed  by  several  distinguished  clergymen  in  Connecti- 
eut  and  New-Jersey.  In  one  of  these  excursions,  he  spent  some 
litde  time  at  Enfield  in  Connecticut,  where  he  preached,  on  the 
Sth  of  July,  1741,  the  well  known  sermon,  entided,  Sinners  in 
HANDS  or  AN  ANGRT  GoD,  from  Dcut.  xxxii.  35;  which  was 
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the  cause  of  an  immediate  and  general  Revival  of  religion  through- 
out tlie  place.     It  was  soon  afterwards  published. 

On  the  2d  of  September  following,  he  preached  the  Sermon, 
entitled,  '*  The  Sorrows  of  the  bereaved  spread  before  Jesus,"  at 
the  funeral  of  his  uncle,  the  Rev.  William  Williams  of  Hatfield,  a 
gentleman  highly  respected  for  his  sound  understanding,  piety, 
and  faithfulness  as  a  minister.  This  sermon  was  immediately  af- 
terwards published. 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

Commencement  of  a  second  Great  Revival  of  Religionj  in  the 
Spring  and  Summer  of  1740. — Visit  of  Mr.  WVdefidd  at 
Jyorthampton. — Impulses. — Judging  of  the  Religious  dnaraeter 
of  others. — Letter  to  Mr.  Whedock. — Great  effects  of  a  Private 
Lecture  of  Mr.  E. — Letter  to  his  Daughter. — Letter  to  a  yous^ 
Lady  in  Connecticut. — Lay  Preaching. — Letter  of  Rev.  G. 
Tennent. — Sermon  at  JSTew-Haven. — iJistinguisking  Marks  of 
a  Work  of  the  Spirit  of  God. — Prefaces  by  Mr.  <!ooper  ami 
Mr.  WiUison. — Mr.  Samuel  Hopkins. 

While  Mr.  Edwards  was  dius  occasionaUy  serving  his  Divine 
Master  abroad,  he  found,  also,  that  his  labours  at  home  began  to 
be  attended  with  similar  success.  A  great  reformation  in  morals^ 
as  well  as  religion,  had  been  the  consequence  of  the  preceding 
Revival  of  religion.  Associations  for  prayer  and  socid  religkn^ 
had  been  regularly  kept  up,  and  a  few  instances  of  awakening  and 
conversion  had  all  along  been  known,  even  at  the  season  of  the 
greatest  stivpidity.  In  tlie  Spring  of  1740,  there  was  a  perceptible 
alteration  (or  the  better;  and  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
was  roost  obvious  on  the  minds  of  tlie  people,  particularly  on  those 
of  the  young,  in  causing  greater  seriousness  and  solemnity,  and  in 
prompting  them  to  make  religion  far  more  generally  the  subject  of 
conversation.  Improprieties  of  conduct,  too  often  aUowed,  were 
more  generally  avoided ;  greater  numbers  resorted  to  Mr.  Edwards 
to  converse  with  him  respecting  tlieir  salvation ;  and,  m  particular 
individuals,  there  appeared  satisfactory  evidence  of  an  entire  change 
of  character.  This  state  of  things  continued  through  the  summer 
and  autumn. 

On  the  evening  of  Thursday,  the  16th  of  October,  1740,  Mr. 
Whitefield  came  to  Northampton  to  see  Mr.  Edwards,  and  to  con- 
verse with  him  respecting  tlie  work  of  God  in  1735,  and  remained 
there  until  the  morning  of  the  20di.  In  this  interval,  he  preached 
five  sermons,  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  town,  reproving 
the  backslidings  of  some,  die  obstinate  impenitence  of  otliers,  and 
summoning  all,  by  tlie  mercies  with  which  the  town  had  been  dis- 
tinguished, to  return  to  God.  His  visit  was  followed  by  an  awaken- 
mg  among  professors  of  religion,  and  soon  afterwards  by  a  deep 
concern  among  tlie  young,  and  tliere  were  some  instances  of  hope- 
ful conversion.  This  increased  during  tlie  winter;  and  in  the 
spring  of  1741  Religion  became  the  object  of  general  attention. 
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On  Monday^  Mr.  Edwards,  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hopkins  of  West 
Springfield,  his  brother-in-law,  and  several  other  gentlemen,  ac- 
companied Mr.  Whitefield  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  as  far  as 
East  Windsor,  to  the  house  of  his  father,  the  Rev.  Timothy  Ed- 
wards. While  they  were  thus  together,  he  took  an  opportunity  to 
converse  with  Mr.  Whitefield  alone,  at  some  length,  on  the  subject 
of  UnpuUeSj  and  assigned  the  reasons  which  he  had  to  think,  thft 
he  eave  too  much  heed  to  such  things.  Mr.  Whitefield  received 
h  kindly,  but  did  not  seem  inclined  to  have  much  conversation  on  • 
the  subject,  and  in  the  time  of  it,  did  not  appear  convinced  by  any 
thing  which  he  heard.  He  also  took  occasion,  in  tlie  presence  of 
others,  to  converse  with  Mr.  Whitefield  at  some  length,  about  his 
too  customary  practice  of  judging  other  persons  to  be  unconverted; 
examined  the  scriptural  warrant  for  such  judgments,  and  expres- 
sed his  own  decided  disapprobation  of  the  practice.  Mr.  White- 
field,  at  the  same  time,  mentioned  to  Mr.  Edwards  his  desip  of 
bringing  over  a  number  of  young  men  from  England,  into  New- 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  to  be  ordained  by  the  two  Mr.  Tennents. 
Their  whi^e  interview  was  an  exceedmgly  kind  and  affectionate 
one ;  yet  Mr.  Edwards  supposed,  that  Mr.  Whitefield  regarded 
him  somewhat  less,  as  an  intimate  and  confidential  friend,  than  he 
would  have  done,  had  he  not  opposed  him  in  two  favourite  points 
of  his  own  practice,  for  which  no  one  can  be  at  a  loss  to  perceive, 
that  he  could  find  no  iscriptural  justification.  Each  however  re- 
garded the  otiier,  widi  great  affection  and  esteem,  as  a  iiighly  fa- 
voured servant  of  God ;  and  Mr.  Edwards,  as  we  shall  soon  see, 
qpeaks  of  Mr.  Whitefield's  visit  to  Northampton,  in  terms  of  the 
wannest  approbation. 

In  the  month  of  May,  a  private  Lecture  of  Mr.  Edwards's  was 
attended  with  very  powerful  efliects  on  the  audience,  and  ultimate- 
ly upon  the  young  of  both  sexes,  and  on  children,  throughout  die 
town ;  and  during  the  summer,  and  the  early  pait  of  the  autumn, 
there  was  a  glorious  progress  in  the  work  of  God  on  the  hearts  of 
anners,  in  conviction  and  conversion,  and  great  numbers  appeared 
to  become  the  real  disciples  of  Christ. 

Among  the  clergy,  wlio  at  this  period  occasionally  left  their  own 
congregations,  and  went  forth  as  labourers  into  die  common  field  to 
gather  in  the  harvest,  one  ol  those,  wlio  were  most  distinguished 
lor  their  activity  and  success,  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wheelock,  of  Leb- 
anon, afterwards  the  President  of  Dartmouth  College.  In  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  Mr.  Edwards  to  this  gendeman,  he  urges  him  to 
visit  Scantic,  a  feeble  setdement  in  the  northern  part  of  his  father's 
parish  :  the  inliabitants  of  which  were  too  remote  to  attend  public 
wor^ip  regularly  at  East-Windsor,  and  yet  too  few  and  feeble  to 
maintam  it  themselves. 
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'^  JN'orthampton,  Jtme  9,  174f  * 

*^  Rev.  and  dear  Sir, 

**  The  special  occasion  of  my  now  writing  to  you,  is  a  desire  I 
have  of  two  things ;  one  is,  that  you  and  your  brolb^  Pomerpr 
would  go  to  Scantic,  in  my  father's  parish,  and  preach  there,  as  <h* 
ten  as  the  people  will  be  willing  to  hear  you,  and  continue 
so  doing,  as  long  as  the  concerns  oi  your  own  parishes  will  allow 
of  your  being  absent.  You  know  the  wretched  circumstancee  of 
that  society ;  and,  if  ever  dicy  are  healed,  I  believe  it  must  be  by 
a  reviving  and  prevailing  of  true  religion  among  them.  ISf  all  thi^ 
I  can  understand,  they  are  wholly  dead,  m  this  extracnrdinary  day 
of  Crod's  gracious  visitation.  You  have  lately  been  so  remaricabqf 
blessed  elsewhere,  that  I  cannot  but  hope  you  would  have  succeai 
there  also.  I  have  written  to  my  father,  to  inform  him,  that  I  have 
desired  this  of  you. 

'*'  Another  thing  that  I  desHre  of  you  is,  that  you  would  come  op- 
hither  and  help  us,  both  you  and  Mr.  Pomeroy.  There  has  been 
a  reviving  of  religion  among  us  of  late  :  but  your  labours  have  been 
much  more  remaricably  blessed  than  mine.  Other  ministers,  I  have 
heard,  have  shut  up  their  pulpits  against  you ;  but  here  I  engage 

Jou  shall  find  one  open.  May  God  send  you  hither,  with  the  like 
lessing  as  he  has  sent  you  to  some  other  places ;  and  may  your 
coming  be  a  means  to  humble  me,  for  my  barrenness  and  ucprofit* 
ableness,  and  a  means  of  my  instruction  and  enlivening.  I  want 
an  opportunity  to  concert  measures  with  you,  for  the  advancement 
of  the  kingdom  and  glory  of  our  Redeemer.  Please  to  commimi- 
cate  what  I  write  to  Mr.  Pomeroy,  and  give  my  service  to  him.  I 
desire  the  prayers  of  you  both,  that  Crod  will  give  me  more  of  that 
holy  spirit,  and  happy  success,  with  which  you  are  replenished. 
"  I  am  Dear  Sir,  your  unworthy  brother  and  feDow  labourer^ 

Jonathan  Edwards.'^ 

As  very  few  of  Mr.  Edwards*s  letters  to  his  own  family  are 
preserved,  it  is  proper  to  give  those  few  to  the  reader,  even  when 
they  are  not  otlierwise  interesting,  in  order  to  exhibit  his  true  cha- 
racter, as  an  affectionate  and  faithful  christian  father.  The  fol« 
lowing  was  addressed  to  his  eldest  daughter,  in  her  thirteenth  year^ 
while  residing  with  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Huntington,  at  Lebanon. 

"  To  Miss  Sarah  Edwards,  Lebanon. 

"  JVbrrtamp^ofi,  June  2bthj  174K 

"  My  dear  Child, 

"  Your  nx>ther  has  received  two  letters  from  you,  since  you  went 
away.  We  rejoice  to  hear  of  your  welfare,  and  of  the  flourishing  state 
of  religion  in  Lebanon.    I  hope  you  will  well  imfHrove  the  great 
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advantage,  God  is  thereby  putting  into  your  hands,  for  tlie  good  of 
your  own  soul.  You  have  very  weak  and  infirm  health,  and  I  am 
afraid  are  always  like  to  have  ;  and  it  may  be,  are  not  to  be  long- 
Kved ;  and  while  vou  do  live,  are  not  like  to  enjoy  so  much  of  tlie 
comforts  of  this  lite,  as  others  do,  by  reason  of  your  want  of  healtli; 
and  tfaerefcMre,  if  you  have  no  better  portion,  will  be  miserable  in- 
deed. But,  if  your  soul  prospers,  you  wUl  be  a  happy,  blessed 
person,  whatever  becomes  of  your  body.  I  wish  you  much  of  the 
{Hresence  of  Christ,  and  of  communion  witli  him,  and  that  you 
mi^  Hve  so  as  to  give  him  honour,  in  the  place  where  you  are, 
by  an  amiable  behaviour  towards  all. 

**  Your  mother  would  have  you  go  on  with  your  work,  if  you  can^ 
and  she  would  be  glad  if  your  aunt  would  set  you  to  work  something 
of  hers,  though  you  do  but  little  in  a  day.  She  would  have  you 
s^d  word  by  ]VIr.  Wheelock,  who  I  suppose  will  come  up  die  next 
week,  or  the  week  after,  whether  you  are  well  enough  to  make 
lace :  if  you  are,  she  will  send  you  a  lace  and  bobbins. 

**  The  flourishing  of  religion  in  this  town,  and  in  these  parts  of 
the  country,  has  rather  mcreased  since  you  went  away.  Your 
mother  joins  with  me  in  giving  her  love  to  you,  and  to  your  uncle 
and  aunt.  Your  sisters  give  their  love  to  you,  and  their  duty  to 
tfaero.  The  whole  family  is  glad,  when  we  hear  from  you.  Re* 
commending  you  to  the  continual  care  and  mercy  of  heaven,  I  re* 
main  your  loving  father, 

Jonathan  Edwards." 

Some  time  in  the  course  of  the  year,  a  young  lady,  residing  at 
S— — ,  in  Connecticut,  who  had  lately  made  a  public  profession  of 
religion,  requested  Mr.  Edwards  to  give  her  some  advice,  as  to 
the  best  manner  of  maintaining  a  religious  life.  In  reply,  he  ad» 
dressed  to  her  the  following  letter  ;  which  will  be  found  eminently 
useful,  to  all  persons  just  entering  on  the  christian  course. 

Letter  addressed  to  a  Young  I^ady  at  S— — ,  Coun.  in  the  year 

1741. 

"  Mt  dear  young  friend. 

As  you  desired  me  to  send  you,  in  writing,  some  directions  how 
to  conduct  yourself  in  your  christian  course,  I  would  now  answer 
your  request.  The  sweet  remembrance  of  the  great  tilings  I  have 
lately  seen  at  S  ,  inclines  me  to  do  any  tiling  in  my  power,  to 
contribute  to  the  spiritual  joy  and  prosperity  of  God's  people  there. 

I.  I  would  advise  you  to  keep  up  as  great  a  strife  and  earnest- 
ness in  religion,  as  if  you  knew  yourself  to  be  in  a  state  of  nature, 
and  w^ere  seeking  conversion.  We  ad\'ise  persons  under  convic- 
tion, to  be  earnest  and  violent  for  the  kingdom  of  Heaven ;  but 
when  they  have  attained  to  conversion,  they  ought  not  to  be  the 
less  watchful,  laborious,  and  earnest,  in  the  whole  work  of  religion^ 
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but  the  more  so ;  for  lliey  are  under  infinitely  greater  obligations.' 
For  want  of  tills,  many  persons,  in  a  few  mon&s  after  their  con- 
version, have  begun  to  lose  tiieir  sweet  and  lively  sense  of  spiritual 
tilings,  and  to  grow  cold  and  dark,  and  have  ^'  pierced  themselves 
through  with  many  sorrows  ;"  whereas,  if  they  had  done  as  the 
AposUe  did,  fPhil.  iii.  12 — 14,)  their  path  would  have  been  "  as 
the  shining  light,  that  shines  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day." 

2.  Do  not  leave  off  seeking,  striving,  and  praying  for  the  very 
same  things  tliat  we  exhort  unconverted  persons  to  strive  for,  and 
a  degree  of  which  you  have  had  already  m  conversion.  Pray  that 
your  eyes  may  be  opened,  that  you  may  receive  sight,  that  you 
may  know  yourself,  and  be  brought  to  God's  footstool,  and  that  you 
may  see  the  glory  of  God  and  Christ,  and  may  be  raised  from  the 
dead,  and  have  the  love  of  Christ  shed  abroad  in  your  heart. 
Those  who  have  most  of  these  things,  have  need  still  to  pray  for 
them  ;  for  there  is  so  much  blindness  and  hardness,  pride  and 
death  remaining,  diat  tliey  stiU  need  to  have  that  work  of  God 
wrought  upon  them,  further  to  enlighten  and  enliven  them,  that 
shall  be  bringing  diem  out  of  darkness  into  Grod's  marvellous  light, 
and  be  a  kind  of  new  conversion  and  resurrection  from  the  dead. 
There  are  very  few  requests  that  are  proper  for  an  impenitent  man, 
that  are  not  also,  in  some  sense,  proper  for  the  godly. 

3.  When  you  hear  a  sermon,  hear  for  yourself.  Though  what 
is  spoken  may  be  more  especially  directed  to  the  unconverted,  or 
to  those  that,  in  other  respects,  are  in  different  circumstances  firom 
yourself ;  yet,  let  the  chief  intent  of  your  mind  be  to  consider,  "In 
what  respect  is  this  applicable  to  me  ?  and  what  improvement  ou^t 
1  to  make  of  tiiis,  for  my  own  soul's  good  ?" 

4.  Though  God  has  forgiven  and  forgotten  your  past  sins,  yet 
do  not  forget  them  yourself :  often  remember,  what  a  wretched 
bond -slave  you  were  in  tlie  land  of  Egypt.  Often  bring  to  mind 
your  particular  acts  of  sin  before  conversion  ;  as  the  blessed  Apos- 
tle Paul  is  often  mentioning  liis  old  blaspheming,  persecuting  spirit, 
and  his  injuriousness  to  the  renewed  ;  humbling  his  heart,  ana  ac- 
knowledging that  he  was  "  tlie  least  of  die  Aposdes,"  and  not  wor- 
thy "  to  be  called  an  aposde,"  and  the  "least  of  all  saints,"  and  the 
"  chief  of  sinners ;"  and  be  often  confessing  your  old  sins  to  (Jod, 
and  let  that  text  be  often  in  your  mind,  (Ezek.  xvi.  63,)  "  that  thou 
raayest  remember  and  be  confounded,  and  never  open  thy  moudi 
any  more,  because  of  thy  shame,  when  I  am  pacified  toward  thee 
for  all  that  diou  hast  done,  saith  the  Lord  God." 

6.  Remember,  Uiat  you  have  more  cause,  on  some  accounts,  a 
thousand  limes,  to  lament  and  humble  yourself  for  sins  that  have 
been  committed  since  conversion,  than  before,  because  of  the  infi- 
nitely greater  obligations  that  are  upon  you  to  live  to  Grod,  and  to 
look  upon  the  faithfulness  of  Christ,  in  unchangeably  conUnuing  his 
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loving-JdndDess,  notwithstanding  all  your  great  unworthiness  since 
your  conversion. 

6.  Be  always  greatly  abased  for  your  remaining  sin,  and  never 
think  that  ygu  lie  low  enough  for  it ;  but  yet  be  not  discouraged  or 
disheartened  by  it ;  for,  though  we  are  exceeding  sinfid,  yet  we 
have  an  Advocate  with  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ  tlie  righteous ;  the 
preciouaness  of  whose  blood,  the  merit  of  whose  righteousness, 
and  the  greatness  of  whose  love  and  faitiifulness,  infinitely  overtop 
the  highest  mountains  of  our  shis. 

7.  When  you  engage  in  the .  duty  of  prayer,  or  come  to  the 
Lord's  Supper,  or  attend  any  other  duty  of  Divine  worship,  come 
to  Christ  as  Mary  Magdalen*  did ;  (Luke  vii.  37,  38 ;)  come,  and 
castyourself  at  his  feet,  and  kiss  them,  and  pour  forth  upon  him  the 
sweet  perfumed  ointment  of  Divine  love,  out  of  a  piu*e  and  broken 
heart,  as  she  poured  the  precious  ointment  out  of  her  pure  broken 
alabaster  box. 

8.  Remember,  that  pride  is  the  worst  viper  that  is  in  the  hearty 
tke  greatest  disturber  oi  the  soul's  peace,  and  of  sweet  communion 
with  Christ :  it  was  the  first  sin  committed,  and  lies  lowest  in  the 
foundation  of  Satan's  whole  building,  and  is  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty rooted  out,  and  is  the  most  hidden,  secret,  and  deceitful  of 
all  lusts,  and  often  creeps  insensibly  into  the  midst  of  religion ;  even, 
sometimes,  imder  the  disguise  of  humility  itself. 

9.  That  you  may  pass  a  correct  judgment  concerning  yourself, 
always  look  upon  those  as  the  best  discoveries,  and  the  best  com- 
fints,  that  have  most  of  these  two  effects :  those  that  make  you  least 
and  lowest,  and  most  like  a  child  ;  and  those  that  most  ei\gage  and 
fix  your  heart,  in  a  full  and  firm  disposition  to  deny  yourself  for 
God,  and  to  spend  and  be  spent  for  him. 

10.  If  at  any  time  you  fall  into  doubts  about  the  state  of  your 
soul,  in  dark  and  dull  frames  of  mind,  it  is  proper  to  review  your 
past  experience ;  but  do  not  consume  too  much  time  and  stiength 
in  this  way :  rather  apply  yourself,  with  all  your  might,  to  an  earn- 
est pursuit  after  renewed  experience,  new  light,  and  new  lively  acts 
of  faith  and  love.  One  new  discovery  of  tlie  Glory  of  Christ'si 
face,  will  do  more  toward  scattering  clouds  of  darkness  in  one 
minute,  than  examining  old  experience,  by  the  best  marks  tliat  can 
be  given,  through  a  vihole  year. 

11.  When  the  exercise  of  grace  is  low,  and  corruption  prevails, 
and  by  that  means  fear  prevails ;  do  not  desire  to  have  fear  cast 
out  any  other  way,  than  by  the  reviving  and  prevailing  of  love  in 
the  heart :  by  this,  fear  will  be  effectually  expelled,  as  darkness  in 
a  room  vanishes  away,  when  the  pleasant  beams  of  the  sun  are  let 
into  it. 

^This  is  a  very  common  mistake.    The  woman  here  mentioned  was  not  Ma- 
ry Magdalen. 
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12.  Wlien  you  counsel  and  warn  others,  do  it  eamestljry  and  af- 
fectionately, and  thoroughly ;  and  when  you  are  speaking  to  your 
equals,  let  your  i^'amings  be  intermixed  with  expressions  of  youi 
sense  of  your  own  unworthiness,  and  of  the  sovereign  grace  that 
makes  you  differ. 

1 3.  If  you  would  set  up  religious  meetings  of  young  women  by 
yourselves,  to  be  attended  once  in  a  while,  besides  the  other  meet- 
ings that  you  attend,  I  should  tliink  it  would  be  very  proper  and 
proiitable. 

14.  Under  special  difficulties,  or  when  in  great  need  of,  or  great 
longings  after,  any  particular  mercy,  for  yourself  or  others,  set  apart 
a  day  for  secret  prayer  and  fasting  by  yourself  alone ;  and  let  the 
day  be  spent,  not  only  in  petitions  for  the  mercies  you  desire,  but 
in  searching  your  heart,  and  in  looking  over  your  past  life,  and  coii- 
fessing  your  sins  before  God,  not  as  is  wont  to  be  done  in  public 
prayer,  but  by  a  very  particular  rehearsal,  before  God,  of  the  sins 
of  your  past  life,  from  your  childhood  hitherto,  before  and  after 
conversion,  widi  the  circumstances  and  aggravations  attending  them, 
spreading  all  the  abominations  of  your  heart,  very  particularly,  and 
fully  as  possible,  before  him. 

15.  Do  not  let  the  adversaries  of  the  cross  have  occasion  to  re« 
proach  religion  on  your  account.  How  holily  should  the  children 
of  God,  the  redeemed  and  the  beloved  of  the  Son  of  God,  behave 
themselves.  Therefore,  ^*  walk  as  children  of  the  light,  and  of  the 
day,"  and  "  adorn  the  doctrine  of  Grod  your  Saviour ;"  and  espe- 
cially, abound  in  what  are  called  the  Christian  virtues,  and  make 
you  like  the  Lamb  of  Crod :  be  meek  and  lowly  of  heart,  and  full 
of  pure,  heavenly  and  humble,  love  to  all;  abound  in  deeds  of  love 
to  others,  and  self-denial  for  others ;  and  let  there  be  in  you  a  dis- 
position to  account  others  better  than  yourself. 

16.  In  all  your  course,  walk  with  God,  and  follow  Christ,  as  a 
litde,  poor,  helpless  child,  taking  hold  of  Christ's  hand,  keeping 
your  eye  on  the  marks  of  the  wounds  in  liis  hands  and  side,  whence 
came  the  blood  that  cleanses  you  from  sin,  and  hiding  your  naked- 
ness under  die  skirt  of  tlie  wliite  shining  robes  of  his  righteousness. 

17.  Pray  much  for  tlie  Ministers  and  the  Church  of  Grod ;  espe- 
cially, tliat  he  would  carry  on  his  glorious  work  which  he  has  now 
begun,  till  the  world  shall  be  full  of  his  glory." 

About  this  period,  a  considerable  number  of  lay  members  of  the 
church  began,  in  various  parts  of  New  England,  to  hold  religious 
meetings,  and  to  preach  and  exhort  in  the  manner  of  clergymen. 
They  were  usually  men  of  worth,  and  desirous  of  doing  good ;  but  ha- 
ving much  zeal,  and  little  knowledge,  and  often  but  litde  discretion, 
the  church,  at  tliat  period,  had  certainly  very  little  reason  to  re- 
joice in  their  labours.    The  following  letter  of  the  Rev.  Gilbert 
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Tennenty  written  probably  in  the  autumn  of  1741,  explains  his 
own  views  on  this  subject.* 

•*Rev.  and  dear  Sir, 

"  I  rejoice  to  hear  that  my  poor  labours  have  been  of  any  service 
to  any  in  New  England.  AS.  glory  be  to  the  great  and  glorious 
Crod,  when  out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings,  he  is  pleased 
sometimes  to  ordain  praise.  I  rejoice  to  hear  of  the  progress 
of  God*s  work  among  you,  this  last  summer,  and  that  there  are  any 
appearances  of  its  continuance :  Blessed  be  God,  dear  Brother ! 
As  to  the  subject  you  mention,  of  laymen  being  sent  out  to  exhort 
and  to  teachj  supposing  them  to  be  real  converts,  I  cannot  but  think, 
if  it  be  encouraged  and  continued,  it  will  be  of  dreadful  conse- 
quence to  the  church's  peace  and  soundness  in  the  faith.  I  wiU 
not  gainsay  but  that  private  persons  may  be  of  service  to  the  church 
of  God  by  private,  humble,  fraternal  reproof,  and  exhortations; 
and  no  doubt  it  is  their  duty  to  be  faithful  in  these  things.  But  in 
the  mean  time  if  christian  prudence  and  humility  do  not  attend  their 
essays,  they  are  like  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  church's  real  well-being. 
But  for  ignorant  young  converts  to  take  upon  them  authoritatively 
to  instruct  and  exhort  publicly,  tends  to  introduce  the  greatest 
errors  and  the  grossest  anarchy  and  confusion.  The  ministers  oi 
Christ  should  be  apt  to  teach  and  able  to  convince  gainsayers,  and 
it  is  dangerous  to  the  pure  church  of  God,  when  those  are  novices, 
whose  lips  should  preserve  knowledge.  It  is  base  presumption, 
whatever  zeal  be  pretended  to,  notwithstanding,  for  any  persons  to 
take  this  honour  to  themselves,  unless  they  be  called  of  God  as 
Aaron.  I  know  most  young  zealots  are  apt,  through  ignorance, 
inconsideration  and  pride  of  heart,  to  undertake  what  they  have  no 
proper  qualifications  for :  and,  through  their  imprudences  and  en- 
thu£dasm,  the  church  of  God  suffers.  I  think  all  that  fear  God, 
should  rise  up  and  crush  the  enthusiastic  creature  in  the  egg.  Dear 
Brother,  the  times  we  live  in  are  dangerous.  The  Churches  in 
America  and  elsewhere  are  in  great  hazard  of  enthusiasm :  we 
have  need  to  think  of  the  maxim,  principiis  obsta.  May  Zion's 
King  protect  his  Church !  I  add  no  more,  but  love,  and  beg  a  re- 
membrance m  your  prayers. 

"  Gilbert  Tennent." 

In  the  September  following,  Mr.  Edwards  attended  the  pubUc 
commencement  at  New  Haven,  and  on  the  10th  of  that  month 
preached  his  celebrated  Sermon  entitled,  "  Distinguishmg  Marks 


*  Tlio  BiiperBcription  and  dale  are  ggne  from  the  MS.  but  having  Mr.  Ed- 
ward*! hand-writing  on  the  back,  I  eupposo  the  letter  to  have  been  writtem  to 
him. 

Vol.  I.  20 
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of  a  Work  of  the  Spirit  of  God,"  which,  in  consequence  of  a  gene- 
ral request  from  the  clergy,  and  other  gentlemen  attending  the 
conrunencement,  was  published  soon  after,  at  Boston,  accompanied 
with  a  Preface  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cooper ;  and  in  Scotland  the 
ensuing  year,  \iith  a  Preface  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Willison.  This 
Sermon,  by  exhibiting  the  distinguishing  marks  between  an  imagi- 
nary, and  a  real,  work  of  tlie  Spirit  of  God,  and  by  applying  thcMe 
marks  to  die  work  of  grace  dien  begun,  and  rapidly  spreading 
throughout  the  Northern  and  Middle  Colonies,  became  an  unan- 
swerable defence,  not  only  of  that,  but  of  all  genuine  Revivals  of 
religion.  It  was  indeed  the  object  of  immediate  and  reiterated 
attacks  from  the  press;  but,  being  built  on  the  foundation  of  the 
Apostles  and  the  Prophets,  it  stands  sure,  while  those  attacks,  and 
th^ir  authors  are  forgotten.  It  exhibits  the  scriptural  evidences  of 
a  genuine  Revival  of  religion,  in  much  the  same  manner,  as  his 
subsequent  Treatise  on  Religious  Affections,  does  those  of  a  genu- 
ine Conversion.  Mr.  Cooper  thus  introduces  it  to  the  christians 
of  New  England : 

"  If  any  are  disposed  to  receive  conviction,  have  a  imnd  open  to 
light,  and  are  rejllly  willing  to  know  of  the  present  Work,  whether 
it  be  of  God ;  it  is  with  great  satisfaction  and  pleasure  I  can  re- 
commend to  them  the  following  sheets,  in  which  they  will  find  the 
"  distin^shing  marks"  of  such  a  Work,  as  they  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  applied  to  the  uncommon  operation  that  has 
been  on  die  minds  of  many  in  this  land.  Here  the  matter  is  tried 
by  the  infallible  touchstone  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  is  weighed 
in  the  balance  of  die  Sanctuary  vnUi  great  judgment  and  impar^ 
tiality. 

^'  A  performance  of  this  kind  is  seasonable  and  necessary ;  and 
I  desire  heartily  to  bless  God,  who  inclined  tiiis,  his  servant,  to  un- 
dertake it,  and  has  greatly  assisted  liim  in  it.  The  Reverend  Au- 
thor is  kno^vn  to  be  "a  scribe  instructed  unto  the  kingdom  of  hea- 
ven ;"  the  place  where  he  has  been  called  to  exercise  his  ministry, 
has  been  famous  for  experimental  religion ;  and  he  has  had  oppor- 
tunities to  observe  tliis  work  in  many  places  where  it  has  powerful- 
ly appeared,  and  to  converse  with  numbers  that  have  been  the  sub- 
jects of  it.  Tliese  things  qualify  liim  for  this  undertaking,  above 
most.  His  arguments  in  favour  of  the  Work,  are  strongly  drawn 
from  Scripture,  Reason  and  Experience :  And  I  shall  believe  every 
candid,  judicious  reader  will  say,  he  writes  very  free  from  an  en- 
thusiastic or  a  party  spirit.  The  use  of  human  learning  is  asserted ; 
a  methodical  way  of  preaching,  the  fruit  of  study  as  well  as  prayer, 
is  recommended  ;  and  the  exercise  of  charity,  in  judging  others, 
pressed  and  urged :  And  those  tilings,  which  are  esteemed  the 
blemishes,  and  are  like  to  be  the  hindrances,  of  the  work,  are  with 
great  faithfubess  cautioned  and  warned  against. — ^Many,  I  believe, 
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will  be  thankful  for  this  publication.  Those,  who  have  already 
entertained  favourable  thoughts  of  this  work,  will  be  confirmed  by 
it;  and  the  doubting  maybe  convinced  and  satisfied.  But  if  there 
be  any,  after  all,  who  cannot  see  the  signatures  of  a  divine  hand  on 
the  work,  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  be  prevailed  on  to  spare  their 
censures,  and  stop  their  oppositions,  lest ''  haply  they  should  be 
found  to  fight  against  Grod." — ^I  will  only  add  my  prayer,  That  the 
worthy  Author  of  this  discourse,  may  long  be  continued  a  burning 
and  a  shining  light,  in  the  golden  candlestick  where  Christ  has 
placed  him,  and  from  thence  difilise  liis  light  throughout  tliese  Pro- 
vinces !  That  the  Divine  Spirit,  whose  cause  is  here  espoused, 
would  accompany  this,  and  tlie  other  valuable  publications  of  his 
servant,  with  his  powerful  influences  ;  that  they  may  promote  the 
Redeemer's  interests,  serve  the  ends  of  vital  religion;  and  so  add 
to  the  Author's  present  joy  and  future  crown  !" 

The  followmg  is  the  testimony  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  WilKson,  to  the 
eburches  of  Scotland.  "  The  ensuing  Treatise,  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Edwards,  of  Northampton,  in  New  England,  concerning  tlie  work 
and  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  men's  consciences,  is,  in  my 
huinble  opinion,  a  most  excellent,  solid,  judicious  and  scriptural, 
performance ;  which,  I  hope  tlirough  the  Divine  blessing,  will 
prove  most  useful  to  the  Church,  for  discerning  a  true  and  real 
work  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  for  guarding  against  delusions  and 
mistakes.  It  is  certainly  a  great  mercy  to  tlie  church,  that  this 
subject  hath  been  undertaken  and  handled  by  such  an  experienced, 
well  furnished  scribe,  tliat  hath  been  long  acqufdnted  with  the 
Spirit  of  God's  dealings  widi  tlie  souls  of  men,  in  his  own  congre- 
gation, and  the  country  where  he  lives.  And  seeing  the  extraor- 
dinary work  tliere  at  present,  though  several  thousand  miles  distant 
from  Scotland,  is  of  tlie  same  kind  witli  tliat  at  Cambuslang  and 
other  places  about,  and  meets  with  tlie  same  opposition ;  tlie  Author 
doth,  with  great  judgment,  answer  the  common  objections  which 
are  made  against  tlie  work,  botli  here  and  there,  so  Uiat  scarce  any 
thing  further  needs  be  added.  He  warns  people  very  w^armly, 
against  opposing  or  reproachmg  the  work  of  tlie  Holy  Spirit.  He 
beinz  the  Third  Person  of  tlie  glorious  Trinity,  and  God  equal  with 
the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  the  great  applier  of  the  redemption 
purchased  for  us  ;  it  becomes  all  men  highly  to  honour  him  and 
his  work,  and  to  look  upon  it  as  highly  dangerous  to  speak  a  word 
against  him,  according  to  Matt.  xii.  32. — I  shall  add  no  more  but 
my  fervent  prayers  to  God,  to  bless  both  the  Author  and  his  dis- 
course, and  that  he  would  pour  out  his  Spirit  yet  more  abundantly, 
both  on  America  and  all  the  British  dominions  ;  and  that  he  would 
hasten  the  glory  of  tlie  latter  days,  when  the  Jews  shall  be  brought 
in  with  the  fulness  of  die  GenUles,  and  that  all  the  kingdoms  of 
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tlie  world  may  become  the  kingdoms  of  die  Lord  and  of  liis  Clirist, 
that  he  may  reign  forever  and  ever !     Amen  and  Amen." 

It  was  during  this  visit  to  New-Haven,  that  Mr.  Hopkins,*  then 
about  to  receive  the  degree  of  A.  B.  at  Yale  College,  first  saw  Mr. 
Edwards.  He  soon  after  became  his  pupil,  and  continued  his  in- 
timate friend  through  life,  and  was  ultimately  his  biographer.  The 
impression  made  on  his  mind,  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
account  of  the  subject,  in  the  Memoirs  of  his  own  life.  "  When 
I  heard  Mr.  Tennent,"  [the  Rev.  Gilbert  Tennent,  who  had 

E reached  often  at  New-Haven  in  the  preceding  March,]  "  I  thought 
e  was  the  greatest  and  best  man,  and  tlie  best  preacher,  that  I  had 
ever  seen  or  heard.  His  words  were  to  me,  "  like  apples  of  gold 
in  pictures  of  silver."  And  I  tliought  that,  when  I  should  leave 
the  College,  as  I  was  then  in  my  last  year,  I  would  go  and  live 
with  him,  wherever  I  should  find  him.  But  just  before  the  Com- 
mencement in  September,  when  I  was  to  take  my  degree,  on  the 
seventeenth  day  of  which  month  I  was  twenty  years  old,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards, of  Northampton,  came  to  New-Haven,  and  preached.  He 
then  preached  the  Sermon  on  The  Trial  of  the  Spirits^  wWch  was 
afterwards  printed.  I  had  before  read  his  Sermons  on  Justifica- 
tion, etc.,  and  his  Narrative  of  Remarkable  Conversions  at  Nortli- 
ampton,  which  took  place  about  seven  years  before  this.  Though 
I  then  did  not  obtain  any  personal  acquaintance  with  liim.  Biff  far- 
ther than  by  hearing  him  preach  :  yet  I  conceived  such  an  esteem 
of  him,  and  was  so  pleased  \*ith  lus  preaching,  that  I  ahered  my 
former  determination  with  respect  to  Mr.  Tennent,  and  concluded 
to  go  and  live  with  Mr.  Edwards,  as  soon  as  I  should  have  oppor- 
tunity, though  he  lived  about  eighty  miles  from  my  father's  house." 


'^AAerwards  the  Rev.  Samuel  Hopkins,  D.  D.  of  Newport,  author  of  the 
System  of  Divinity. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

Teniporary  Abatement  of  Religious  Attention. — Letter  to  Mr. 
Bellamy. — Missionary  Tour. — Success  at  Idiecester. — Mr. 
Hopkins  becomes  a  member  of  his  family. — Mr.  BudVs  suC" 
cessful  labours  at  JVorthampton. — Mr.  Edwards^ s  JVarrative 
of  the  Revival  at  JSTorthampton^  in  1740,  '41,  '42. — Cove^ 
nant  entered  into  by  the  Church. 

Fob  about  three  months,  or  from  November  to  January,  there 
was  an  obvious  abatement  in  tlie  attention  to  Religion  at  Northamp- 
ton ;  and  altliough  there  were  instances  of  conversion  from  time  to 
time  tlirough  tlie  winter,  yet  they  were  less  frequent  than  before. 
Mr.  Edwards  alludes  to  tliis  fact,  in  die  following  letter  to  Mr. 
Bellamy,  of  Bethlem. 

"  JVorthampton^  Jan.  21,  1742. 

"  Rev.  and  deak  Sik, 

"  I  received  yours  of  Jan.  1 1,  for  wliich  I  thank  you.  Religion, 
in  this  and  the  neighbouring  towns,  has  now  of  late  been  on  the 
decaying  hand.  I  desire  your  prayers,  diat  God  woidd  quicken 
and  revive  us  again ;  and  pardcularly,  tliat  he  would  gready  hum- 
ble, and  pardon,  and  quicken  me,  and  fill  me  widi  his  own  udness ; 
and,  if  it  may  consist  widi  his  will,  improve  me  as  an  instrument  to 
revive  his  work.  There  has  been,  llie  year  past,  the  most  wonder- 
ful work  among  children  here,  by  far,  diat  ever  was.  God  has 
seemed  ahnost  wholly  to  take  a  new  generation,  that  are  come  qn 
since  the  late  great  work,  seven  years  ago. — Neither  eardi  nor  hell 
can  hinder  his  w^ork,  diat  is  going  on  in  die  country.  Christ  glori- 
ously triumphs  at  this  day.  You  have  probably  before  now,  heard 
of  the  great  and  wonderful  things  that  have  lately  been  wrought  at 
Portsmoudi,  the  chief  town  in  New-Hampshire.  Tliere  are  also 
appearing  great  diings  at  Ipswich  and  Newbury,  the  two  largest 
touTis  in  this  province,  except  Boston,  and  several  other  towns  be- 
yond Boston,  and  some  towns  nearer.  By  what  I  can  understand, 
the  work  of  God  is  greater  at  this  day  in  the  land,  than  it  has  been 
at  any  time.  O  what  cause  have  we,  with  exulting  hearts,  to  agree 
to  give  glory  to  him,  who  thus  rides  forth  in  the  chariot  of  his  sal- 
vation, conquering  and  to  conquer ;  and  eamesdy  to  pray,  that  now 
the  Sun  of  Righteousness  would  come  forth  like  a  bridegroom,  re- 
joicing as  a  giant,  to  run  his  race  from  one  end  of  the  heavens  to 
the  other,  diat  nothing  may  be  hid  from  the  light  and  heat  thereof. 
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*<  It  is  not  probable  that  I  shall  be  able  to  attend  your  meeting 
at  Guilford.  I  have  lately  been  so  much  gone  from  my  people, 
and  don't  know  but  I  must  be  obliged  to  leave  'em  again  next  week 
about  a  fortnight,  being  called  to  Liecester,  a  town  about  half  way 
to  Boston,  where  a  great  work  of  grace  has  lately  commenced ;  and 
probably  soon  after  that  to  another  place ;  and  having  at  this  time 
some  extraordinary  afialrs  to  attend  to  at  home.  I  pray  that  Christ, 
our  good  Shepherd,  will  be  with  you,  and  direct  you,  and  gready 
strengthen  and  bless  you. 

"  Dear  Sir,  I  have  none  of  those  books  you  speak  of,  to  sell.  I 
have  only  a  few,  that  I  intend  to  send  to  some  of  my  friends.  I 
liave  already  sent  you  one  of  my  New-Haven  Sermons,  by  Mr. 

^.     Nevertlieless,  I  have  herewitli  sent  another,  which  I  desire 

you  to  give  to  Mr.  Mills,  if  he  has  none ;  but  if  he  has,  dispose  of 
It  where  you  think  it  will  do  most  good.  I  have  also  sent  one  of 
those  Sermons  I  preached  at  Enfield  ;  as  to  the  other,  I  have  but 
one  of  them  in  the  world. 

*^  I  am,  dear  Sir,  your  affectionate  and  unworthy  brother,  and 
fellow  labourer, 

Jonathan  Edwabds." 

The  absence  from  his  people,  alluded  to  in  the  preceding  letter, 
occurred  in  consequence  of  a  missionary  tour  of  some  length,  in 
the  two  preceding  months ;  during  which  he  visited  various  places, 
to  which  he  had  been  invited,  in  consequence  of  an  unusual  atten- 
tion to  religion  tliere,  among  the  people.  His  own  congregation, 
xeadily  admitting  that,  at  such  a  time,  diere  was  a  louder  c^  for 
his  services  in  tliose  places,  tlian  in  Northampton,  consented,  in  the 
true  spu-it  of  christian  benevolence,  that  he  should  listen  to  these 
calls  of  Providence,  and  go  fortli  into  otlier  fields  of  labour.  In 
.  so  doing,  they  soon  found  a  fulfilment  of  the  promise,  that  A^,  who 
fvaterethj  shall  be  watered  himself.  On  Monday  the  25th  of  Janu- 
ary, Mr.  Edwards  set  out  for  Liecester,  and  remained  there  seve- 
ral weeks,  preaching  with  remarkable  success.  The  revival  of  re- 
ligion almost  immediately  pervaded  the  whole  congregadon,  and 
great  numbers  were  believed  to  be  the  subjects  of  hopeful  conver- 
sion. On  Wednesday,  January  27th,  Mr.  Buell,  a  class  mate  of 
Mr.  Hopkins,  who,  though  he  left  College  in  the  September  pre- 
ceding, had  already  been  preaching  some  time,  and  had  gained  the 
reputauon  of  an  uncommonly  engaged  and  animated  preacher, 
came  to  Northampton,  to  preach  during  the  absence  of  Mr.  Ed- 
wards. Immediately  the  work  of  grace,  which  had  for  a  season 
declined,  was  again  carried  on  vrith  even  greater  power  than  be- 
fore. A  high  degree  of  religious  feeling  was  excited  in  the  church ; 
a  solemn,  anxious  attention  to  the  salvation  of  the  soul,  was  wit- 
nessed extensively  among  the  congregation ;  and,  soon  after  the 
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return  of  Mr.  Edwards,  the  work  of  conviction  and  conversion  again 
went  forward,  with  renewed  success. 

Mr.  Hopkins  alludes  to  these  events,  m  his  own  Narrative.  *♦  In 
the  month  of  December,"  he  observes,  "  being  furnished  with  a 
horse,  I  set  out  for  Northampton,  with  a  view  to  live  witli  Mr.  Ed- 
wards, where  I  was  an  utter  stranger.  When  I  arrived  tliere,  Mr.. 
Edwards  was  not  at  home ;  but  I  was  received  with  great  kindness 
bj  Mrs.  Edwards  and  tlic  family,  and  had  encouragement  that  I 
might  live  there  during  the  winter.  Mr.  Edwards  was  absent  on  a 
preaching  tour,  as  people  in  general  were  greatly  attentive  to  reli- 
gion and  preaching,  which  was  attended  with  remarkable  effects,  in 
the  conviction  and  supposed  conversion  of  multitudes.  I  was  very 
gloomy,  and  was  most  of  the  time  retired  in  my  chamber.  After 
9ome  days,  Mrs.  Edwards  came  into  my  chamber,  and  said,  ^'  As 
I  was  now  become  a  member  of  the  family  for  a  season,  she  felt 
herself  interested  in  my  welfare ;  and,  as  she  observed  that  I  ap- 
peared gloomy  and  dejected,  she  hoped  I  would  not  tliink  she  in- 
truded, by  her  desiring  to  know,  and  asking  me  what  was  the  occa- 
sion of  it,  or  to  that  purpose.  I  told  her  tlie  freedom  she  used  was 
agreeable  to  me ;  diat  the  occasion  of  the  appearance  which  she 
mentioned,  was  die  state  in  which  I  considered  myself.  I  was  in  a 
chrisdess,  graceless  state,  and  had  been  under  a  degree  of  convic- 
tion and  concern  for  myself,  for  a  number  of  months ;  had  got  no 
relief,  and  my  case,  instead  of  growing  better,  appeared  to  grow 
worse.  Upon  which  we  entered  into  a  free  conversation  ;  and  on 
the  whole  she  told  me,  that  she  had  peculiar  exercises  in  prayer 
respecting  me,  since  I  had  been  in  the  family  ;  that  she  trusted  I 
should  receive  light  and  comfort,  and  doubted  not  that  God  intend- 
ed yet  to  do  great  tilings  by  me. 

**  Religion  was  now  at  a  lower  ebb  at  Northampton,  than  it  had 
been  of  late,  and  than  it  appeared  to  be  in  the  neighbouring  towns,, 
and  in  New  England  in  general.  In  tlie  month  of  January,  Mr.  BueU, 
my  class-mate,  came  to  Northampton,  having  commenced  a  zeal- 
ous preacher  of  the  gospel ;  and  was  die  means  of  greatly  reviving. 
the  people  to  zeal  in  reUgion.  He  preached  every  day,  and  some- 
times twice  a  day,  publicly,  Mr.  Edwards  being  out  of  town,  preach- 
ing in  distant  towns.  Professing  christians  appeared  greatly  revi- 
ved and  comforted  ;  and  a  nimiber  were  under  conviction ;  and  I 
think  there  were  some  hopeful  new  converts.  After  Mr.  Buell 
had  been  in  Northampton  a  week  or  two,  he  set  out  on  a  tour  to- 
wards Boston.*'* 

Haidng  thus  alluded  to  the  religious  state  of  Northampton  at  this- 


*  Mr.  Hopkins  continued  to  pursue  his  stadics  with  Mr.  Edwards,  until  the- 
iMxt  aatamn,  and  again  for  a  short  period  in  the  spring,  after  which  he  was 
settled  at  Houtaionnuck,  then  a  part  of  Stockbridge,  now  called  Great  Barring- 
ton. 
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period,  so  far  as  was  necessary  to  exhibit  the  order  and  connexion 
of  events ;  we  now  proceed  to  give  Mr.  Edwards'  own  account  of 
the  Revival  of  Religion  in  tliat  town,  in  1740,  41  and  42,  as 
communicated  in  a  letter  to  a  clergyman  of  Boston. 

'' JVorthamptony  Dec.  12,  1743. 

» 

"  Rev  and  dear  Sir, 

"  Ever  since  the  great  work  of  God,  that  was  wrought  here  about 
nine  years  ago,  tliere  has  been  a  great  and  abiding  alteration  in  this 
town,  in  many  respects.  There  has  been  vastly  more  reUgion  kept 
up  in  the  town,  among  all  sorts  of  persons,  in  religious  exercises, 
and  in  common  conversation ;  there  has  been  a  great  alteration 
among  the  youth  of  the  town,  with  respect  to  revelry,  frolicking, 

Erofane  and  licentious  conversation,  and  lewd  songs;  and  there 
as  also  been  a  great  alteration,  amongst  both  old  and  young,  with 
regard  to  tavern-haunting.  I  suppose  the  town  has  been  in  no 
measure,  so  free  of  \ice  in  these  respects,  for  any  long  time  together 
for  sixty  years,  as  it  has  been  these  nine  years  past.  There  has 
also  been  an  evident  alteration,  with  respect  to  a  charitable  spirit  to 
the  poor :  though  I  think  with  regard  to  this,  we  in  this  town,  as 
well  as  the  land  in  general,  come  far  short  of  gospel  rules.  And 
though  after  that  great  work  nine  years  ago,  there  has  been  a  very 
lamentable  decay  of  religious  affections,  and  the  engagedness  of 
people's  spirit  in  religion ;  yet  many  societies  for  prayer  and  social 
worship,  were  all  along  kept  up,  and  there  were  some  few  mstances 
of  awakening,  and  deep  concern  about  the  things  of  another  world, 
even  in  the  most  dead  time. 

"Li  the  year  1740,  in  the  spring,  before  Mr.  Whitefield  came 
to  this  town,  there  was  a  visible  alteration:  tlierc  was  more  seri- 
ousness and  religious  conversation ;  especially  among  young  peo- 
ple :  tliose  tilings  that  were  of  ill  tendency  among  them,  were  fore- 
borne  ;  and  it  was  a  very  frequent  thmg  for  persons  to  consult  their 
minister  upon  the  salvation  of  their  souls ;  and  in  some  particular 
persons,  there  appeared  a  great  attention,  about  that  time.  And 
thus  it  continued,  until  Mr.  Whitefield  came  to  town,  which  was 
about  the  middle  of  October  following :  he  preached  here  four  ser- 
mons in  the  meeting-house,  (besides  a  private  lecture  at  my  house,) 
one  on  Friday,  anotlier  on  Saturday,  and  two  upon  the  Sabbatli. 
The  congregation  was  extraordinarily  melted  by  every  sermon  ; 
almost  the  whole  assembly  being  in  tears  for  a  great  part  of  sermon 
time.  Mr.  Whitefield's  sermons  were  suitable  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  toiMi ;  containing  a  just  reproof  of  our  backslidings,  and  in  a 
most  moving  and  affecting  manner,  making  use  of  our  great  pro- 
fessions, and  gre^t  mercies,  as  arguments  with  us  to  return  to  Grod, 
from  whom  we  had  departed.     Immediately  after  this,  the  minds 
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of  the  people  in  general  appeared  more  engaged  in  religion,  shew- 
ing a  sreater  forwardness  to  make  religion  die  subject  of  their  con- 
versation, and  to  meet  frequently  for  religious  purposes,  and  to  em- 
brace all  opportunities  to  hear  tlie  word  preached.  The  revival  at 
first,  appeared  chiefly  among  professors,  and  those  that  had  enter- 
tained nope  that  they  were  in  a  state  of  salvation,  to  whom  Mr. 
Whitefield  chiefly  addressed  himself;  but  in  a  very  short  time, 
there  appeared  an  awakening  and  deep  concern  among  some  young 
persons,  that  looked  upon  themselves  in  a  chrisdess  state ;  and 
there  were  some  hopeful  appearances  of  conversion,  and  some  pro- 
fessors were  gready  revived.  In  about  a  month  or  six  weeks,  there 
Was  a  great  attention  in  the  town,  both  as  to  the  revival  of  profes- 
sors and  the  awakenmg  of  others.  By  the  middle  of  December,  a 
considerable  work  of  Grod  appeared  among  those  that  were  very 
young ;  and  the  revival  of  religion  continued  to  increase,  so  that 
m  the  spring  an  engagedness  of  spirit,  about  the  things  of  religion, 
was  become  very  general  amongst  young  people  and  children,  and 
religious  subjects  almost  wholly  took  up  their  conversation,  when 
they  were  together. 

"  In  the  month  of  May,  1741,  a  sermon  was  preached  to  a  Com- 
pany, at  a  private  house :  Near  the  conclusion  of  the  discourse, 
one  or  two  persons,  that  were  professors,  were  so  gready  afl!ected 
with  a  sense  of  the  greatness  and  glory  of  divine  things,  and  the 
infinite  importance  of  the  things  of  eternity,  that  they  were  not  able 
to  conceal  it — ^the  ajffecrion  of  their  minds  overcoming  their 
strength,  and  having  a  very  visible  eflect  upon  their  bodies.  When 
the  exercises  were  over,  the  young  people  that  were  present,  re- 
moved into  die  other  room  for  religious  conference ;  and  particu- 
larly that  they  might  have  opportunity  to  enquire  of  those,  that  were 
thus  affected,  what  apprehensions  dicy  had  :  and  what  things  they 
were,  that  thus  deeply  impressed  their  minds ;  and  there  soon  ap- 
peared a  very  great  effect  of  their  conversation;  the  affection 
was  quickly  propagated  throughout  the  room ;  many  of  the  young 
people  and  children,  diat  were  professors,  appeared  to  be  overcome 
with  a  sense  of  the  greatness  and  glory  of  divine  things,  and  with 
admiration,  love,  joy,  and  praise,  and  compassion  to  others,  that 
looked  upon  themselves  as  in  a  state  of  nature ;  and  many  others  at 
the  same  time  were  overcome  with  distress,  about  their  sinful  and 
miserable  estate  and  condition ;  so  that  die  whole  room  was  full  of 
nothing  but  outcries,  faintings,  and  the  like.  Others  soon  heard  of 
it  in  several  parts  of  the  town,  and  came  to  them ;  and  what  they 
saw  and  heard  there,  was  greatly  affecting  to  them,  so  that  many  of 
them  were  overpowered  in  like  manner,  and  it  continued  thus  fot 
some  hours ;  the  time  being  spent  in  prayer,  singing,  counselling 
and  conferring.  There  seemed  to  be  a  consequent  happy  effect 
of  that  meeting,  to  several  particular  persons,  and  on  the  state  of* 
religion  in  the  town  in  general.      Alter  this,  were  meetbgs  fit>H» 
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time  to  time,  attended  with  like  appearances.  But  a  little  after  it, 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  public  exercises  on  the  Sabbath,  I  appointed 
the  children  that  were  under  seventeen  years  of  age,  to  go  from  the 
meeting-house  to  a  neighbouring  house,  that  I  might  there  further 
enforce  what  they  had  heard  in  public,  and  might  give  in  some 
counsels  proper  for  their  age.  The  children  were  there  very  gene- 
rally and  greatly  affected  with  the  warnings  and  counsels  that  were 
^ven  them,  and  many  exceedingly  overcome  ^  and  the  room  was 
filled  with  cries ;  and  when  they  were  dismissed,  they  almost  all 
of  them  went  home  crying  aloud  througli  the  streets,  to  all  parts  of 
the  town.  The  like  appearances  attended  several  such  meetings  of 
children,  that  were  appointed.  But  tlieir  affections  appeared  by 
what  followed,  to  be  oi  a  very  different  nature :  in  many,  they  ap- 
peared indeed  but  childish  affections,  and  in  a  day  or  two  would 
leave  them  as  they  were  before  :  others  were  deeply  impressed } 
their  convictions  took  fast  hold  of  them,  and  abode  by  them :  and 
there  were  some  tliat,  from  one  meeting  to  another,  seemed  extra- 
ordinarily affected  for  some  time,  to  but  little  purpose,  their  affec- 
tions presently  vanishing  from  time  to  time ;  but  yet  afterwards, 
were  seized  with  abiding  comdctions,  and  their  auctions  beciame 
durable. 

"  About  the  middle  of  the  summer,  I  called  together  the  young 
people  that  were  communicants,  from  ^xteen  to  twenty-six  years 
of  age,  to  my  house  ;  which  proved  to  be  a  most  happy  meeting : 
many  seemed  to  be  very  greatly  and  most  agreeably  affected  with 
those  views,  which  excited  humility,  self-condemnation,  self-abhor- 
rence, love  and  joy :  many  fainted  under  tliese  affections.  We 
had  several  meetings  that  summer,  of  young  people,  attended  with 
like  appearances.  It  was  about  that  time,  that  there  first  began  to 
be  cryings  out  in  the  meeting  house  ;  which  several  times  occasion- 
ed many  of  the  congregation  to  stay  in  the  house  after  the  public 
exercises  were  over,  to  confer  with  those  who  seemed  to  be  over- 
come with  religious  convictions  and  affections,  which  was  found  to 
tend  much  to  the  propagation  of  their  impressions,  with  lasdne  ef- 
fect upon  many ;  conference  being,  at  these  times,  commonly  join- 
ed widi  prayer  and  singing.  In  the  summer  and  autunm,  the  chil- 
dren in  various  parts  of  the  town,  had  religious  meetings  by  them- 
selves, for  prayer,  sometimes  joined  with  fasting ;  wherein  many  of 
them  seemed  to  be  greatly  and  properly  affected,  and  I  hope  some 
of  them  savingly  wrought  upon. 

"The  months  of  August  and  September,  were  the  most  remarkable 
of  any  this  year,  for  appearances  of  the  conviction  and  conversion 
of  sinners,  and  great  revivings,  quickenings,  and  comforts  of  profes- 
sors, and  for  extraordinary  external  effects  of  these  thmgs.  It  was 
a  very  firequent  thing,  to  see  an  house  full  of  out-cries,  faintings, 
convmsions,  and  such  like,  both  with  distress,  and  also  with  admira- 
tion and  joy.    It  was  not  the  manner  here,  to  hold  meetings  all 
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niglit,  as  in  some  places,  nor  was  it  common  lo  continue  them  till 
very  liUe  in  the  night :  but  it  was  pretty  often  so,  that  there  were 
some  that  were  so  afTected,  and  their  bodies  so  overcome,  that  they  . 
could  not  go  home,  but  were  obliged  to  stay  all  night  where  they 
were.     There  was  no  difference,  that  I  know  of  here,  witli  regard 
to  these  extraordinary  effects,  in  meetings  in  the  night  and  in  the 
day  time  :  the  meetings  in  which  these  effects  appeared  in  the  eve- 
ning, being  commonly  begun,  and  tlieir  extraordinary  effects,  in  the 
day,  and  continued  in  the  evening ;  and  some  meetings  have  been 
very  remarkable  for  such  ei^traordinary  effects,  that  were  both  be- 
gun and  finished  in  die  day  time.     There  was  an  appearance  of  a 
gforious  progress  of  the  work  of  God  upon  the  hearts  of  sinners,  in 
conviction  and  conversion,  this  summer  and  autumn,  and  great  num- 
bers, I  think  we  have  reason  to  hope,  were  brought  savingly  home 
to  Christ.     But  this  was  remarkable :  the  work  of  God  in  his  in- 
fluences of  this  nature,  seemed  to  be  almost  wholly  upon  a  new 
generation — ^those  that  were  not  come  to  years  of  discretbn  in  that 
wonderful  season,  nine  years  ago,  children,  or  those  that  were  then 
children :  Others,  who  had  enjoyed  that  former  glorious  opportu- 
nity, without  any  appearance  of  saving  benefit,  seemed  now  to  be 
almost  wholly  passed  over  and  let  alone.     But  now  we  had  the 
most  wonderful  work  among  children,  that  ever  was  in  Northaaip- 
lon.     The  former  outpouring  of  the  Spirit,  was  remarkable  for  in- 
fluences upon  the  minds  of  children,  beyond  all  that  had  ever  been 
before ;  but  this  far  exceeded  that.     Indeed,  as  to  influences  on 
the  minds  of  professors,  this  w^ork  was  by  no  means  confined  to  a 
new  generation.     Many,  of  all  ages,  partook  of  it :  but  yet  in  this 
respect,  it  was  more  general  on  those  that  were  of  the  young  sort. 
Many,  who  had  been  formerly  wTOught  upon,  and  in  the  time  of 
our  declension  had  fallen  into  decays,  and  had  in  a  great  measure 
left  God,  and  gone  after  the  world,  now  passed  under  a  very  re- 
markable new  work  of  die  Spirit  of  God,  as  if  they  had  been  the 
subjects  of  a  second  conversion.     They  were  first  led  into  the  wil- 
derness, and  had  a  work  of  conviction ;  having  much  deeper  convic- 
tions of  the  sins  of  both  nature  and  practice,  than  ever  before ; 
though  with  some  new  circumstances,  and  something  new  in  the 
kind  of  conviction  in  some,  with  great  distress,  beyond  what  they 
had  felt  before  their  first  conversion.     Under  these  convictions, 
they  were  excited  to  strive  for  salvation,  and  the  kingdom  of  heav- 
en suffered  violence  from  some  of  them,  in  a  far  more  remarkable 
manner  than  before ;  and  after  great  convictions  and  humblings, 
and  agonizing  with  God,  they  had  Christ  discovered  to  them  anew, 
as  an  all  sufficient  Saviour,  and  in  the  glories  of  his  grace,  and  in 
a  far  more  clear  manner  than  before ;  and  with  greater  humility, 
self-emptiness  and  brokenness  of  heart,  and  a  purer,  a  higher  joy, 
and  greater  desires  after  holiness  of  life  ;  but  with  greater  self-dif- 
fidence and  distrust  of  their  treacherous  hearts.  One  circumstance. 
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wherein  this  worK  differed  from  that,  which  had  been  in  the  towns 
five  or  six  years  before,  was,  that  conversions  were  frequently 
wrought  more  sensibly  and  visibly ;  the  impressions  stronger,  and 
more  manifest  by  their  external  effects ;  the  progress  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  in  conviction,  from  step  to  step,  more  apparent ;  and  tlie 
transition  from  one  state  to  another,  more  sensible  and  plain ;  so 
that  it  might,  in  many  instances,  be  as  it  were  seen  by  by*>standers« 
The  preceding  season  had  been  very  remarkable  on  this  account, 
beyond  what  had  been  before ;  but  this  more  remarkable  than  that. 
And  in  this  season,  these  apparent  or  visible  conversions,  (if  I  may 
so  call  them,)  were  more  frequently  in  the  presence  of  others,  at 
religious  meetings,  where  the  appearances  of  what  was  wrought  on 
the  heart,  fell  under  public  observation. 

"After  September,  1741,  there  seemed  to  be  some  abatement 
of  these  extraordinary  appearances,  yet  they  did  not  wholly  ceaso, 
but  there  was  something  of  them  trom  time  to  time,  all  winter. 
About  the  begmning  of  February,  1742,  Mr.  Buell  came  to  this 
town.  I  was  then  absent  from  home,  and  continued  so  till  about  a 
fortnight  after.  Mr.  Buell  preached  from  day  to  day,  almost  eve- 
ry day,  in  the  meeting  house. — I  had  left  to  liim  the  free  use  of  my 
pulpit,  having  heard  of  his  designed  visit,  before  I  went  from  home. 
He  spent  almost  the  whole  time  in  religious  exercises  with  the  peo» 

Ele,  eitlier  in  public  or  private,  the  people  continually  thronging 
ira.  When  he  first  came,  there  came  with  him  a  number  of  the 
zealous  people  from  Suffield,  who  continued  here  for  some  time. 
There  were  very  extraordinary  effects  of  Mr,  Buell's  labours ;  the 
people  were  exceedingly  moved,  crying  out  in  great  numbers  in  the 
meeting  house,  and  a  great  part  of  the  congregation  commonly 
staying  in  the  house  of  God,  for  hours  after  the  public  service. 
Many  also,  were  exceedingly  moved  in  private  meetings,  where 
Mr.  Buell  was :  almost  the  whole  town  seemed  to  be  in  a  great  and 
continual  commotion,  day  and  night,  and  there  was  indeed  a  very 
great  revival  of  religion.  But  it  was  principally  among  professors ; 
3ie  appearances  of  a  work  of  conversion  were  in  no  measure  as 

freat,  as  they  had  been  the  summer  before.  When  I  came  home, 
found  the  town  in  very  extraordinary  circumstances,  such  as,  in 
Bome  respects,  I  never  saw  it  in  before.  Mr.  Buell  continued  here 
a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  after  I  returned ;  tliere  being  still  great 
appearances  attending  his  labours ;  many  in  their  religious  affec- 
tions being  raised,  far  beyond  what  they  had  ever  been  before  : 
^d  there  were  some  instances  of  persons  lying  in  a  sort  of  trance, 
remaining  perhaps  for  a  whole  twenty-four  hours  motionless,  and 
with  their  senses  locked  up ;  but  in  die  mean  time  under  strong 
imaginations,  as  though  they  went  to  heaven,  and  had  there  a  vision 
of  glorious  and  delightful  objects.  But  when  the  people  were  rais- 
ed to  this  height,  Satan  took  the  advantage,  and  his  interposition,  in 
m^riy  instances,  goon  became  very  apparent :  and  a  great  deal  of 
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caution  and  pains  were  found  necessary,  to  keep  die  people,  many 
of  them,  from  running  wild. 

*'  In  the  month  of  March,  I  led  tlie  people  into  a  solemn  public 
renewal  of  their  covenant  with  God.  To  that  end,  having  made  a 
draft  of  a  covenant,  I  first  proposed  it  to  some  of  the  principal  men 
in  the  church ;  then  to  the  people,  in  tlieir  several  religious  associ- 
ations in  various  parts  of  the  town ;  dien  to  the  whole  congregation 
in  public ;  and  then,  I  deposited  a  copy  of  it  in  tlie  hands  oi  each 
of  the  four  deacons,  that  all  who  desired  it  might  resort  to  them, 
and  have  opportunity  to  view  and  consider  it.  Dien  die  people  in 
general,  tliat  were  above  fourteen  years  of  age,  first  subscribed  the 
covenant  with  their  hands ;  and  dien,  on  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer, 
all  together  presented  themselves  before  the  Lord  in  his  house,  and 
stood  up,  and  solemnly  manifested  their  consent  to  it,  as  their  vow 
to  God.     The  covenant  was  vm  follows : 

"  COPY  or  A  COVENANT, 

**  Entered  into  and  subscribed,  by  the  people  of  CSrod  at  North- 
ampton, and  owned  before  God  in  his  house  as  their  vow  to  the 
Lord,  and  made  a  solemn  act  of  public  worship,  by  the  congrega- 
tion in  general  that  were  above  fourteen  years  of  age,  on  a  day  of 
fasdng  and  proyer  for  the  continuance  and  increase  of  the  gracious 
presence  of  God  in  that  place. 

^^  March  16^A,  1742.  Acknowledging  God's  great  goodness  to 
us,  a  sinful,  unworthy  people,  in  the  blessed  manifestations,  and 
fruits  of  his  gracious  presence  in  this  town,  both  formerly  and  late- 
ly, and  particularly  in  the  very  late  spiritual  Revival ;  and  adoring 
the  glonous  Majesty,  Power  and  Grace  of  God,  manifested  in  the 

f>resent  wonderful  outpouring  of  his  Spirit,  in  many  parts  of  this 
and,  in  this  place ;  and  lamenting  our  past  backslidings  and  un- 
grateful departings  from  God,  and  humbly  begging  of  God  that  he 
would  not  mark  our  iniquities,  but  for  Christ's  sake,  come  over  the 
mouutains  of  our  sins,  and  visit  us  with  his  salvation,  and  continue 
tlie  tokens  of  his  presence  with  us,  and  yet  more  gloriously  pour 
out  his  blessed  Spirit  upon  us,  and  make  us  all  partakers  of  the 
divine  blessings,  he  is,  at  tiiis  day,  bestowing  here,  and  in  many 
parts  of  this  land ;  we  do  this  day  present  ourselves  before  the 
Lord,  to  renounce  our  evil  ways,  we  put  away  our  abominations 
from  before  God's  eyes,  and  with  one  accord,  to  renew  our  en- 
gagements to  seek  and  serve  God :  and  particularly  do  now  so- 
lemnly promise  and  vow  to  the  Lord  as  follows  :-^ 

"  In  all  our  conversation,  concerns  and  dealings  witii  our  neigh- 
bour, we  will  have  a  strict  regard  to  rules  of  honesty,  justice  and 
uprightness,  that  we  dont  overreach  or  defraud  our  neighbour  in 
any  matter,  and  either  wilfully,  or  through  want  of  care,  injure  him 
in  any  of  his  honest  possessions  or  rights,  and  in  all  our  communi- 
cation, win  have  a  tender  respect,  not  only  to  our  own.  interest, 
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but  also  to  the  interest  of  our  neighbour ;  and  will  carefully  en- 
deavour, in  every  thing,  to  do  to  others  as  we  should  expect,  or 
diink  reasonable,  that  they  should  do  to  us,  if  we  were  in  their 
case,  and  they  in  ours. 

"  And  particularly  we  will  endeavour  to  render  every  one  his 
due,  and  will  take  heed  to  ourselves,  that  we  dont  injure  our  neigh- 
bour, and  give  him  just  cause  of  offence,  by  wilfully  or  negligently 
forbearing  to  pay  our  honest  debts. 

"  And  wherein  any  of  us,  upon  strict  examination  of  our  past 
behaviour,  may  be  conscious  to  ourselves,  that  we  have  by  any 
means  wronged  any  of  our  neighbours  in  their  outward  estate,  we 
will  not  rest,  till  we  have  made  that  restitution,  or  given  that  satis- 
faction, which  the  rules  of  moral  equity  require  ;  or  if  we  are,  on 
a  strict  and  impartial  search,  conscious  to  ourselves,  that  we  have 
in  any  other  respect,  considerably  injured  our  neighbour,  we  will 
truly  endeavour  to  do  that,  which  we  in  our  consciences,  suppose 
christian  rules  require,  in  order  to  a  reparation  of  the  injury,  and 
removing  the  offence  given  thereby. 

"  And  furthermore  we  promise,  that  we  will  not  allow  ourselves 
in  backbiting;  and  that  we  will  take  great  heed  to  ourselves  to 
avoid  all  violations  of  those  christian  rules.  Tit.  iii.  2,  Speak  evU 
of  no  man;  Jam.  iv.  11,  Speak  not  evU  one  of  another ^  brethren; 
and  2  Cor.  xii.  20,  Let  there  be  no  strifes^  backJntingSj  whisperings; 
and  tliat  we  will  not  only  not  slander  our  neighbour,  but  also  will 
not  feed  a  spirit  of  bitterness,  ill  wiU,  or  secret  gnidge  against  our 
neighbour,  insist  on  his  real  faults  needlessly,  and  when  not  called 
to  it,  or  from  such  a  spirit,  speak  of  his  failings  and  blemishes  with 
ridicule,  or  an  air  of  contempt. 

**  And  we  promise,  that  we  will  be  very  careful  to  avoid  doing 
any  thing  to  our  neighbour  from  a  spmt  of  revenge.  And  that  we 
will  take  great  care  that  we  do  not,  for  private  interest  or  our  own 
honour,  or  to  maintain  ourselves  against  those  of  a  contrary  party, 
or  to  get  our  wills,  or  to  promote  any  design  in  opposition  to  others, 
do  those  things  which  we,  on  the  most  impartial  consideration  are 
c^apable  of,  can  think  in  our  consciences,  will  tend  to  wound  reli- 
gion, and  the  interests  of  Christ's  kingdom. 

"  And  particularly,  that  so  far  as  any  of  us,  by  divine  Provi- 
dence, have  any  special  influence  upon  others,  to  lead  them  in  the 
management  oi  public  affairs,  we  will  not  make  our  own  worldly 
gain,  or  honour,  or  interest  in  the  affections  of  others,  or  getting 
die  better  of  any  of  a  contrary  party,  that  are  in  any  respect  our 
competitors,  or  die  bringing  or  keeping  them  down,  our  governing 
aim,  to  die  prejudice  of  the  interest  of  religion,  and  the  honour  ol 
Christ. 

"  And  in  the  management  of  any  public  affair,  wherever  there 
is  a  difference  of  opinions,  concerning  any  outward  possessions, 
privileges,  rights  or  properties,  we  wiU  not  willingly  violate  justice, 
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for  private  interest :  and  with  the  greatest  strictness  and  watchful- 
ness, will  avoid  all  unchristian  bitterness,  vehemence  and  heat  of 
spint ;  yea,  though  we  should  think  ourselves  injured  by  a  contra- 
ry party ;  and  in  the  time  of  the  management  of  such  afiairs,  will 
especially  watch  over  ourselves,  our  spirits  and  our  tongues,  to 
avoid  all  uncliristian  inveighings,  reproachings,  bitter  reflectings, 
judging  and  ridiculing  others,  either  in  public  meetings  or  in  pri- 
vate conversation,  eidier  to  men's  faces,  or  behind  their  backs ; 
but  will  greatly  endeavour,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  that  all 
should  be  managed  with  christian  humility,  gentleness,  quietness 
and  love. 

"  And  furthermore  we  promise,  that  we  will  not  tolerate  the  ex- 
ercise of  enmity  and  ill  will,  or  revenge  in  our  hearts,  against ^y 
of  our  neighbours ;  and  we  will  often  be  strictly  searching  and  ex- 
amining our  own  hearts  with  respect  to  that  matter. 

"  And  if  any  of  us  find  that  we  have  an  old  secret  grudge  against 
any  of  our  neighbours,  we  will  not  gratify  it,  but  cross  it,  and  en- 
deavour to  our  uUnost  to  root  it  out,  crying  to  God  for  his  help  ; 
and  that  we  will  make  it  our  true  and  faithful  endeavour,  in  our 
places,  that  a  party  spirit  may  not  be  kept  up  amongst  us,  but  that 
It  may  utterly  cease  ;  tliat  for  the  future,  we  may  all  be  one,  united 
in  undisturbed  peace,  and  unfeigned  love. 

"  And  diose  of  us  that  are  in  youtfi,  do  promise,  never  to  allow 
ourselves  in  any  diversions  or  pastimes,  in  meetings,  or  companies 
of  young  people,  that  we,  in  our  consciences,  upon  sober  conside- 
ration, judge  not  well  to  consist  witli,  or  would  sinfully  tend  to 
hinder,  the  devoutest  and  most  engaged  spirit  in  religion,  or  indis- 
pose tlie  mind  for  that  devout,  and  profitable  attendance  on  the 
duties  of  the  closet,  which  is  most  agreeable  to  God's  will,  or  that 
we,  in  our  most  impartial  judgment,  can  think  tends  to  rob  God  of 
that  honour  which  he  expects,  by  our  orderly  serious  attendance 
on  family  worship. 

"  And  furthermore  we  promise,  that  we  will  stricdy  avoid  all 
fireedoms  and  familiarities  in  company,  so  tending,  either  to  stir  up, 
or  gratify  a  lust  of  laciviousness,  that  we  cannot  in  our  consciences 
think  will  be  approved  by  the  infinitely  pure  and  holy  eye  of  God, 
or  that  we  can  think,  on  serious  and  impartial  consideration,  we 
should  be  afraid  to  practice,  if  we  expected  in  a  few  hours  to  ap- 
pear before  that  holy  God,  to  give  an  account  of  ourselves  to  him, 
as  fearing  they  would  be  condemned  by  him  as  unlawful  and  im- 
pure. 

"  We  also  promise,  with  great  watchfulness,  to  perform  relative 
duties,  required  by  christian  rules,  in  the  families  we  belong  to,  as 
we  stand  related  respectively,  towards  parents  and  children,  hus^ 
bands  and  wives,  brothers  and  sisters,  masters  or  mistresses,  and 
servants. 

^^  And  we  now  appear  before  God,  depending  on  divine  grace 
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and  assistance,  solemnly  to  devote  our  whole  lives,  to  be  laboriously 
spent  in  the  business  of  religion ;  ever  making  it  our  greatest  busi- 
ness, without  backsliding  from  such  a  way  of  living,  not  hearkening 
to  the  solicitations  of  our  sloth,  and  other  corrupt  inclinauons,  or 
the  temptations  of  the  w(»rld,  that  tend  to  draw  us  off  from  it;  and 
particularly,  that  we  will  not  abuse  a  hope  or  opinion  that  any  of 
.  us  may  have,  of  our  being  interested  in  Christ,  to  indulge  ourselves 
in  sloth,  or  the  more  easily  to  yield  to  the  solicitations  of  any  sinM 
inclinations ;  but  will  run  with  perseverance,  die  race  that  is  set 
before  us,  and  work  out  our  own  salvation  with  fear  and  tremb- 
Img. 

'^  And  because  we  are  sensible  tliat  the  keeping  these  solemn 
vows  may  hereafter  in  many  cases,  be  very  contrary  to  our  corrupt 
inclinations,  and  carnal  interests,  we  do  now  therefore  appear  be- 
fore God  to  make  a  surrender  of  all  to  him,  and  to  make  a  sacrifice 
of  every  carnal  inclination  and  interest,  to  the  great  business  of  re- 
ligion and  the  interest  of  our  souls. 

^'And  being  sensible  df  our  weakness,  and  the  deceitftilness  of 
our  own  hearts,  and  our  proneness  to  forget  our  most  solenm  vows, 
and  lose  our  resolutions,  we  promise  to  be  often  strictly  examining 
ourselves  by  these  promises,  especially  before  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper ;  and  beg  of  God  that  he  would,  for  Christ's  sake, 
keep  us  from  wickedly  dissembling  in  these  our  solenm  vows ;  and 
that  he  who  searches  our  hearts,  and  ponders  the  path  of  our  feet, 
would,  from  time  to  time,  help  us  in  trying  ourselves  by  this  Cove- 
nant, and  help  us  to  keep  Covenant  with  him,  and  not  leave  us  to 
our  own  foolish,  wicked  and  treacherous  hearts.'' 

"  In  the  beginning  of  the  summer  of  1742,  there  seemed  to  be 
an  abatement  of  the  liveliness  of  people's  affections  in  religion ; 
but  yet  many  were  often  in  a  great  height  of  them.  And  in  the 
fall  and  winter  following,  there  were,  at  times,  extraordinary  ap- 
pearances. But  in  the  general,  people's  engagedness  in  reUgion, 
and  the  liveliness  of  their  affections,  have  been  on  the  decline:  and 
some  of  the  young  people  especially,  have  shamefully  lost  their 
liveliness  and  vigour  in  religion,  and  much  of  the  seriousness  and 
solemnity  of  their  spirits.  But  there  are  many  that  walk  as  be- 
cometh  saints ;  and  to  this  day  there  are  a  considerable  number  in 
town  that  seem  to  be  near  to  God,  and  maintain  much  of  the  life  of 
religion,  and  enjoy  many  of  the  sensible  tokens  and  fruits  of  his 
gracious  presence. 

"  With  respect  to  the  late  season  of  revival  of  religion  amongst 
us,  for  three  or  four  years  past,  it  has  been  observable,  that  in  tihe 
former  part  of  it,  in  the  years  1740  and  1741,  the  work  seemed  to 
be  much  more  pure,  having  less  of  a  corrupt  mixture,  than  in  the 
former  great  outpouring  of  the  Spirit,  in  1735  and  1736.  Per- 
sons seemed  to  be  sensible  of  their  former  etrors,  and  had  learned 
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more  of  their  own  hearts,  and  experience  had  taught  them  more 
of  the  tendency  and  ccmsequences  of  things.  They  were  now 
better  guarded,  and  their  affections  were  not  only  stronger,  but  at* 
tended  with  greater  solemnity,  and  greater  humility  and  self  dis- 
trust^ and  greater  engagedness  after  holy  living  and  perseverance ; 
and  there  were  fewer  errors  in  conduct.  But  in  the  latter  part  of 
it,  in  the  year  1742,  it  was  otherwise :  die  work  continued  more 
pure  till  we  were  infected  from  abroad :  Our  people  hearing  of,  and 
some  of  them  seeing,  the  work  in  other  places,  where  there  was 
a  greater  visible  commoticm  than  here,  and  the  outward  appear- 
ances were  more  extraordinary,  were  ready  to  think  that  the  work 
in  those  places  far  exceUed  what  was  amongst  us,  and  their  eyes 
were  dazzled  with  the  high  profession  and  great  show  that  some 
made,  who  came  hither  from  other  places. 

'^Tlat  those  people  went  so  far  beyond  them  in  raptures  and 
violent  emotions  of  die  affections,  and  a  vehement  zeal,  and  what 
they  called  boldness  for  Christy  our  people  were  ready  to  think  was 
owing  to  far  greater  attainments  in  grace,  and  intimacy  with  heav- 
en :  they  looked  litde  in  their  own  eyes,  in  comparison  with  them, 
and  were  ready  to  submit  themselves  to  them,  and  yield  themselves 
up  to  their  conduct,  taking  it  for  granted,  that  every  thing  was  right 
that  they  said  and  did.  These  things  had  a  strange  influence  on 
the  people,  and  gave  many  of  them  a  deep  and  unhappy  tincture 
from  which  it  was  a  hard  and  long  labour  to  deliver  them,  and 
from  which  some  of  them  are  not  fully  delivered,  to  this  day. 

**The  ^ecis  and  co7i«e^enc6«  of  things  among  us  plainly  show  die 
folk)wing  things,  viz.  That  the  degree  of  grace  is  by  no  means  to 
be  judged  of  by  the  degree  of  joy,  or  the  degree  of  zeal ;  and  that 
indeed  we  cannot  at  all  determine  by  these  thuigs,  who  are  gracious 
and  who  are  not;  and  that  it  is  not  the  degree  of  religious  affec- 
tions, but  the  nature  of  them,  that  is  chiefly  to  be  looked  at.  Some 
that  have  had  very  great  raptures  of  joy,  and  have  been  extraor- 
dinarily jUled^  (as  the  vulgar  phrase  is,)  and  have  had  their  bodies 
overcome,  and  that  very  often,  have  manifested  far  less  of  the  tem- 
per of  christians  in  their  conduct  since,  than  some  others  that  have 
been  still,  and  have  made  no  great  outward  show.  But  then  again, 
diere  are  many  others,  that  have  had  extraordinaiy  joys  and  emo- 
tions of  mind,  with  frequent  great  effects  upon  their  bodies,  that 
behave  themselves  stedfasdy,  as  humble,  amiable,  eminent  chris- 
tians. 

"  'Tis  evident  that  there  may  be  great  religious  aiiections  in  in- 
dividuals, which  may,  in  show  and  appearance,  resemble  gracious 
affections,  and  have  the  same  effects  upon  their  bodies,  but  are  far 
from  having  the  same  effect  on  the  temper  of  their  minds  and  the 
course  of  dieir  lives.  And  likewise,  there  is  nothing  more  mani- 
fest, by  what  appears  amongst  us,  than  that  the  good  estate  of  indi- 
viduals is  not  chiefly  to  be  judged  of  by  any  exactness  of  steps, 
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aud  method  of  experiences,  in  what  is  supposed  to  be  tlie  lii'st 
conversion ;  but  diat  we  must  judge  by  the  spirit  that  breathes,  tlie 
efiect  wrought  upon  tlie  temper  of  tlie  soul  in  the  time  of  the  work 
and  remaining  afterwards.  Though  there  have  been  very  few  in- 
stances among  professors,  amongst  us,  of  what  is  ordinarily  called 
scandalous  sins,  known  to  me ;  yet  tlie  temper  that  some  of  them 
show,  and  the  behaviour  they  have  been  of,  together  with  some 
tilings  in  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  their  experiences,  make 
me  much  afraid  least  tliere  be  a  considerable  number,  tliat  have 
wofully  deceived  tiiemselves.  Though,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
is  a  great  number,  whose  temper  and  conversation  is  such,  as  justly 
confirms  the  charity  of  otliers  towards  them ;  and  not  a  few,  in 
whose  disposition  and  walk,  there  are  amiable  appearances  of  emi- 
nent grace.  And  notwithstanding  all  the  corrupt  mixtures  that 
have  been  in  the  late  work  here,  there  are  not  only  many  blessed 
fiiiits  of  it,  in  pardcular  persons  that  yet  remain,  but  some  good 
effects  of  it  upon  the  town  in  general.  A  spirit  of  party  has  more 
extensively  subsided.  I  suppose  there  has  been  less  appearance, 
these  three  or  four' years  past,  of  that  divisk>n  of  the  town  into  two 
parties,  which  has  long  been  our  bane,  tlian  has  been,  at  any  time 
during  the  preceding  thirty  years ;  and  the  people  have  apparendy 
had  much  more  caution,  and  a  greater  guard  on  their  spirit  and 
theur  tongues,  to  avoid  contention  and  unchristian  heats,  in  town- 
meetings,  and  on  other  occasions.  And  'tis  a  thing  greatly  to  be 
rejoiced  in,  that  the  people  very  lately  came  to  an  agreement  and 
final  issue,  with  respect  to  their  grand  controversy  relatmg  to  their 
common  lands ;  which  has  been,  above  any  other  particular  tiling, 
a  source  of  mutual  prejudices,  jealousies  and  debates,  for  fifteen  or 
sixteen  years  past.  The  people  also  seem  to  be  much  more  sen- 
sible of  the  danger  of  resting  in  old  experiences,  or  what  they  were 
subjects  of  at  their  supposed  first  conversion ;  and  to  be  more  fully 
convinced  of  the  necessity  of  forgetting  the  things  that  are  behind* 
and  pressing  forward  and  maintaining  earnest  labour,  watchfulness 
pnd  prayerfulness,  as  long  as  they  live. 
**  I  am.  Rev.  Sir, 

♦*  Your  friend  and  brother, 

'^Jonathan  Edwarim." 
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Mrs.  Edwards *-^Her  solemn  self-dedications, — Her  Uncommon 
discoveries  of  the  Divine  Perfections  and  Glory ;  and  of  the  Ex» 
eeliencif  of  Christ. — Remarks  concerning  them* 

In  speaking  of  Mrs.  Cdwards,  we  have  already  had  occasion  to 
Iremark,  that  her  piety  appears  to  have  been  in  no  ordinary  degree 
pure,  intense  and  elevated,  and  that  her  views  of  spiritual  and  hea- 
venly things,  were  unconunonly  clear  and  joyful.  Near  the  close 
of  the  year  1738,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Edwards,  she 
was  led,  under  an  uncommon  discovery  of  God's  excellency,  and 
in  an  high  exercise  of  love  to  Crod^  and  of  rest  and  joy  in  him,  to 
make  a  new  and  most  solemn  dedication  of  herself  to  his  service 
tmd  glory,  an  entire  renunciation  of  the  worlds  and  a  resignation  of 
all  to  God.  Alter  this,  she  had  often  such  views  of  the  glory  of 
the  Divine  perfections,  and  of  Christ's  excellencies,  and  at  times, 
for  hours  together,  without  any  interruption,  that  she  was  over** 
whelmed,  and  as  it  were  swallowed  up,  in  the  light  and  joy  of  the 
love  of  God.  In  the  summer  of  1740,  after  a  new  and  more  per** 
feet  resignation  of  herself  to  God,  with  yet  greater  fervency,  her 
views  of  the  glory  of  God,  and  of  the  exceUency  of  Christ,  became 
still  more  clear  and  transporting ;  and  in  die  following  winter,  after 
a  similar,  but  more  perfect  resignation  of  herself,  and  acceptance 
of  God  as  the  only  portion  and  happiness  of  her  soul,  God  appear- 
ed to  vouchsafe  to  her,  for  a  long  period,  a  degree  of  spiritual  light 
and  enjoyment,  which  seemed  to  be,  in  reality,  an  anticipation  of 
the  joys  of  the  heavenly  world.  There  was  so  much  that  was  un- 
usual and  striking  in  this  state  of  mind,  that  her  husband  requested 
her  to  draw  up  an  exact  statement  of  it ;  which,  having  been  pre- 
served, b  now  presented  to  the  reader. 

"  On  Tuesday  night,  Jan.  19,  1742,"  observes  Mrs.  Edwards, 
"  I  felt  very  uneasy  and  unhappy,  at  my  being  so  low  in  grace.  I 
thought  I  very  much  needed  help  from  God,  and  found  a  spirit  of 
earnestness  to  seek  help  of  him,  that  I  might  have  more  holiness. 
When  I  had  for  a  time  been  earnestly  wrestling  with  God  for  it,  I 
felt  within  myself  great  quietness  of  spirit,  unusual  submission  to 
(jod,  and  willingness  to  wait  upon  him,  with  respect  to  the  time  and 
manner  in  which  he  should  help  me,  and  wished  that  he  should 
take  his  own  time,  and  his  own  way,  to  do  it. 

^'  The  next  morning,  I  found  a  degree  of  uneasiness  in  my  mind. 
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ai  Mr.  Edwards's  suggesdng^^  that  he  thought  I  had  failed  in  aomo 
measure  In  point  of  prudence^  in  some  conversatioo  1  had  with  Mr,, 
Williams  of  Hadley,  the  day  before.  I  found,  that  it  seemed  to  be- 
reave me  of  the  quietness  and  cahn  of  my  mind,  in  any  respect 
not  to  have  the  good  opinion  of  my  hudband.  This,  I  much  dis* 
liked  in  myself,  as  argumg  a  want  of  a  sufficient  rest  in  God,  and 
felt  a  disposidon  to  fight  against  it,  and  look  to  God  for  hb  help,  that 
I  m%ht  have  a  more  full  and  entire  rest  in  him,  mdependent  of  all 
other  things*  I  continued  in  this  frame,  from  early  in  the  momii^ 
until  about  10  o'clock,  at  which  time  the  Rev.  Mr.  Reynolds  went 
to  prayer  in  the  family. 

*^  I  had  before  this,  so  entirely  given  myself  up  to  Crod,  and  re- 
signed up  every  thing  into  bis  hands,  that  I  bad,  far  a  long  time, 
felt  myself  quite  alone  in  the  worid ;  so  that  the  peace  and  calm 
of  my  mind,  and  my  rest  in  Giod,  as  my  only  and  aU  sufficient  hap- 
piness, seemed  sensibly  above  the  reach  of  disturbance  from  any 
thing  but  these  twp :  1st.  My  own  good  name  and  fair  reputalic« 
among  men,  and  ejq)ecially  the  esteem  and  just  treatment  of  the 
people  of  this  town ;  2dly.  And  more  especially,  the  esteem,  and 
love  and  kind  treatment  of  my  husband.  At  times,  indeed,  I  had 
seemed  to  be  considerably  devated  above  the  influence  of  even 
these  things ;  yet  I  had  not  found  my  calm,  and  peace  and  rest  in 
Crod  so  sensibly,  fully  and  constantly,  above  the  reach  of  disturb- 
ance from  them,  until  now.^ 

**  While  Mr.  Reynolds  was  at  prayer  in  the  fanaUy  this  morning, 
I  felt  an  earnest  desire  that,  in  calling  on  God,  he  should  say,  jPa- 
ihery  or  that  he  should  address  the  Almighty  under  that  appellation : 
on  which  the  thought  turned  in  my  mind — ^Why  can  I  say,  Father  9 
— Can  I  now  at  diis  time,  with  the  confidence  of  a  child,  and  with- 
out the  least  nrisgiving  of  heart,  call  God  my  Father? — This 
brought  to  my  mind,  two  lines  of  Mr.  Erskine's  oonnet : 

^^  I  see  him  lay  his  vengeance  b}', 
^  And  Biuile  in  Jesus^  face." 

"  I  was  thus  deeply  sensible,  that  my  sins  did  loudly  caD  for 
vengeance ;  but  I  then  by  faith  saw  God  "  lay  his  vengeance  by, 
and  smile  in  Jesus'  face."  It  appeared  to  be  real  and  certain  that 
he  did  so.  I  had  not  the  least  doubt,  that  he  then  sweetly  smiled 
upon  me,  with  the  look  of  forgiveness  and  love,  having  laid  aside 
aU  his  displeasure  towards  me,  for  Jesus'  sake ;  which  made  me 
feel  very  weak,  and  somewhat  famt. 

"  In  consequence  of  this,  I  felt  a  strong  desire  to  be  alone  with 
God,  to  go  to  him,  without  having  any  one  to  interrupt  the  silent 
and  soft  communion,  which  I  eamesdy  desired  between  God  and 
my  own  soul ;  and  accordingly  withdrew  to  my  chamber.  It  should 
have  been  mentioned  that,  before  I  retired,  while  Mr.  Reynolds 
was  praying,  these  words,  in  Rom.  viii.  34,  came  into  my  mind 
^  Who  is  he  that  condemnethj  h  is  Christ  that  diedj  yea  rather 
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that  is  risen  agaiuy  who  is  even  at  the  right  hand  of  Godj  who  also 
maketh  intercession  for  us  ;"  as  well  as  the  following  words,  "  fVho 
MhaU  separate  us  from  the  love  of  Christ^^^  etc.;  which  occasioned 
great  sweetness  and  delight  in  my  soul.  But  when  I  was  alone, 
the  words  came  to  my  mind  with  far  greater  power  and  sweetness ; 
upon  which  I  took  the  Bible,  and  read  the  words  to  the  end  of  tlie 
chapter,  when  they  were  impressed  on  my  heart  with  vastly  great- 
er power  and  sweetness  still.  They  appeared  to  me  with  undoubt- 
ed certainty  as  the  words  of  Crod,  and  as  words  which  God  did 
pronounce  concerning  me.  I  had  no  more  doubt  of  it,  than  I  had 
of  my  being.  I  seemed  as  it  were  to  hear  the  great  God  proclaim- 
ing thus  to  the  world  concerning  me ;  '^  Who  shall  lay  any  thing 
to  thy  chargCy*^  etc, ;  and  had  it  strongly  impressed  on  me,  how 
impossible  it  was  for  any  thing  in  heaven  or  earth,  in  this  world  or 
the  future,  ever  to  separate  me  from  the  love  of  God  which  was  in 
Christ  Jesus.  I  cannot  find  language  to  express,  how  certain  this 
appeared — the  everlasting  mountains  and  hills  were  but  shadows  to 
it.  My  safety,  and  happiness,  and  eternal  enjoyment  of  God's  im- 
mutable love,  seemed  as  durable  and  unchangeable  as  God  him- 
self. Melted  and  overcome  by  the  sweetness  of  this  assurance,  I 
fell  into  a  great  flow  of  tears,  and  could  not  forbear  weeping  aloud. 
It  appeared  certain  to  me  that  God  was  ray  Father,  and  Christ  my 
Lord  and  Saviour,  that  he  was  mine  and  I  his.  Under  a  delight- 
fid  sense  of  the  immediate  presence  and  love  of  God,  these  words 
seemed  to  come  over  and  over  in  my  mind,  "  My  God,  my  all ; 
my  Grod,  my  all."  The  presence  of  God  was  so  near,  and  so  real, 
that  I  seemed  scarcely  conscious  of  any  tiling  else.  God  the  Fa- 
ther, and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  seemed  as  distinct  persons,  both 
manifesting  their  inconceivable  loveliness,  and  mildness,  and  gen- 
tleness, and  their  great  and  immutable  love  to  me.  I  seemed  to 
be  taken  under  the  care  and  charge  of  my  God  and  Saviour,  in  an 
inexpressibly  endearing  manner ;  and  Christ  appeared  to  me  as  a 
mighty  Saviour,  under  the  character  of  the  Lion  of  the  Tribe  of 
Judah,  taking  my  heart,  with  all  its  corruptions,  under  his  care, 
and  putting  it  at  his  feet.  In  all  things,  which*  concerned  me,  I 
felt  myself  safe  under  the  protection  of  the  Father  and  the  Sav- 
iour; who  appeared  with  supreme  kindness  to  keep  a  record  of  ev- 
ery thing  that  I  did,  and  of  every  thing  that  was  done  to  me,  pure- 
ly for  my  good. 

"  The  peace  and  happiness,  which  I  hereupon  felt,  was  altogeth- 
er inexpressible.  It  seemed  to  be  that  which  came  from  hea- 
ven; to  be  eternal  and  unchangeable.  I  seemed  to  be  lifted  above 
earth  and  hell,  out  of  the  reach  of  every  thing  here  below,  so  that  I 
could  look  on  all  the  rage  and  enmity  of  men  or  devils,  with  a  kind 
of  holy  indifference,  and  an  undisturbed  tranquility.  At  the  same 
time,  I  felt  compassion  and  love  for  all  mankind,  and  a  deep  abase- 
ment of  soul,  under  a  sense  of  my  own  unworthiness*    I  thought 
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of  the  ministers  who  Were  in  the  house,  and  feh  willing  to  undergo 
any  labour  and  self-denial,  if  they  would  but  come  to  the  help  of 
the  Ix)rd.  I  also  felt  myself  more  perfectly  weaned  from  all  thmgsr 
here  below,  tlian  ever  before.  The  wliole  world,  with  all  its  en- 
joyments, and  all  its  troubles,  seemed  to  be  nothing :— My  God  was 
my  all,  my  only  portion.  No  possible  suffering  appeared  to  be 
worth  regarding :  all  persecutions  and  torments  were  a  mere  no- 
thing. I  seemed  to  dwell  on  higli,  and  die  place  of  defence  to  be 
tlie  munition  of  rocks. 

"After  some  time,  the  two  evils  mentioned  above,  as  those 
which!  should  have  been  least  able  to  bear,  came  to  my  mind — 
the  ill  treatment  of  die  town^  and  the  ill  will  of  my  husband ;  but 
now  I  was  carried  exceedingly .  above  even  such  things  as  these, 
and  I  could  feel  that,  if  I  were  exposed  to  them  both,  they  would 
seem  comparatively  nothing.  There  was  then  a  deep  snow  on  the 
ground,  and  I  could  think  of  being  driven  from  my  home  into  the 
cold  and  snow,  of  being  chased  from  the  town  with  the  utmost  con* 
tempt  and  maHee,  and  of  being  left  to  peridi  with  the  coldj  as  cast 
out  by  all  the  world,  with  perfect  calmness  and  serenity.  It  ap- 
peared to  me,  that  it  would  not  move  me,  or  in  the  least  disturb  the 
mexpressible  happiness  and  peace  of  my  soul.  My  mind  seemed 
as  much  above  all  such  things,  as  the  sun  is  above  the  earth. 

"  I  continued  m  a  very  sweet  and  lively  sense  of  divine  thines, 
day  and  night,  sleeping  and  waking,  until  Saturday,  Jan.  23.  Od 
Saturday  morning,  I  had  a  most  solemn  and  deep  impression  on  my 
mind  of  the  eye  of  God  as  fixed  upon  me,  to  observe  what  im- 
provement I  made  of  those  spiritual  communications  I  had  received 
from  him ;  as  well  as  of  the  respect  shown  Mr.  Edwards,  who  had 
then  been  sent  for  to  preach  at  Leicester.  I  was  sensible  that  I 
was  sinful  enough  to  bestow  it  on  my  pride,  or  on  my  sloth,  which 
seemed  exceedingly  dreadful  to  me.  At  night,  my  soul  seemed  to 
be  filled  with  an  inexpressibly  sweet  and  pm'e  love  to  God,  and  to 
tlie  children  of  God ;  with  a  refreshing  consolation  and  solace  of 
soul,  which  made  me  willing  to  lie  on  the  earth,  at  the  feet  of  the 
servants  of  God,  to  declare  his  gracious  dealmgs  with  me,  and 
breathe  forth  before  them  my  love,  and  gratitude  and  praise. 

"The  next  day,  which  was  the  Sabbath,  I  enjoyed  a  sweet,  and 
lively  and  assured  sense  of  Grod's  infinite  grace,  and  favour  and 
love  to  me,  in  taking  me  out  of  the  depths  of  hell^  and  exalting  me 
to  the  heavenly  glory,  and  the  dignity  of  a  royal  priesthood. 

"  On  Monday  night,  Mr.  Edwards,  being  gone  that  day  to  Lei- 
cester, I  heard  that  Mr.  Buell  was  coming  to  this  town,  and  from 
what  I  had  heard  of  him,  and  of  his  success,  I  had  strcmg  hopes 
that  there  would  be  great  effects  from  his  labours  here.  At  the 
same  time,  I  had  a  deep  and  affecting  impression,  that  the  eye  of 
Grod  was  ever  upon  my  heart,  and  that  it  gready  concerned  me 
to  watch  my  heart,  and  see  to  it  that  I  was  perfectly  reagP' 
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«d  to  God,  m\h  respect  to  the  instruiiiCDts  he  should  make  use 
of  to  revive  religion  in  diis  town,  and  be  entirely  willing,  if  it  was 
God's  pleasure,  Uiat  he  should  make  use  of  Mr.  Buel ;  and  also 
ihat  other  christians  should  appear  to  excel  me  in  christian  experi- 
4ence,  and  in  tlie  benefit  diey  should  derive  firom  ministers.  1  was 
conscious,  that  it  would  be  exceedingly  provoking  to  God  if  I 
should  not  be  thus  resigned,  and  eame^y  endeavoured  to  watch 
my  heart,  that  no  feelings  of  a  contrarv  nature  might  arise  ;  and 
ivas  enabled,  as  I  diought,  to  exercise  mil  resignation,  and  acquies- 
cence in  God's  pleasure,  as  to  diese  things.  I  was  sensible  what 
gr€»t  cause  I  had  to  bless  God,  for  the  use  he  had  made  of  Mr. 
Edwards  hitherto ;  but  thought,  if  he  never  blessed  his  labours 
any  more,  and  sliould  gready  bless  die  labours  of  odier  ministers, 
I  could  entirely  acquiesce  in  his  will.  It  appeared  to  me  meet 
and  proper,  that  God  should  employ  babes  and  sucklings  to  ad- 
vance his  kingdom.  When  1  thought  of  these  things,  it  was  my 
instinctive  feeling  to  say,  '^  Amen,  Lord  Jesus !  Amen,  Lord  Je- 
sus !"  This  seemed  to  be  the  sweet  and  instinctive  language  of 
my  soul. 

"  On  Tuesday,  I  remained  in  a  sweet  and  lively  exercise  of  diis 
resignation,  and  love  to  and  rest  in  God,  seeming  to  be  in  my  heart 
from  day  to  day,  far  above  the  reach  of  every  thing  here  below. 
Qd  Tuesday  night,  especially  the  latter  part  of  it,  1  felt  a  great 
earnestness  of  soul  and  engagedness  in  seeking  God  for  the  town, 
that  religion  might  now  revive,  and  that  Grod  would  bless  Mr. 
Buell  to  that  end.  God  seemed  to  be  very  near  to  me  while  1  was 
thus  striving  with  him  for  these  things,  and  1  had  a  strong  hope 
that  what  1  sought  of  him  wx>uld  be  granted.  There  seemed  na- 
Uirally  and  unavoidably  to  arise  in  my  mind  an  assurance,  that  now 
God  would  do  great  things  for  Nordiampton. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  1  heard  that  Mr.  Buell  arrived  die 
night  before  at  Mr.  Phelps's,  and  diat  diere  seemed  to  be  great 
tokens  and  effects  of  the  presence  of  God  there,  which  gready  en- 
xouraged,  and  rejoiced  me.  About  an  hour  and  a  half  after,  Mr. 
Buell  came  to  our  house,  I  sat  still  in  entire  resignedness  to  God, 
and  willingness  that  God  should  bless  liis  labours  here  as  much  as 
he  pleased  ;  though  it  were  to  the  enlivening  of  every  saint,  and 
to  the  conversion  of  every  sinner,  in  the  town.  These  feelings 
continued  afterwards,  when  I  saw  his  great  success ;  as  1  never  felt 
the  least  rising  of  heart  to  the  contrary,  but  my  submission  was 
even  and  uniform,  without  interrupUon  or  disturbance.  I  rejoiced 
when  1  saw  the  honour  which  God  put  upon  him,  and  the  respect 
paid  him  by  the  people,  and  the  greater  success  attending  his 
preaching,  than  had  followed  the  preaching  of  Mr.  Edwards  imme- 
diately before  he  went  to  Leicester.  I  found  rest  and  rejoicing  in 
it,  and  the  sweet  language  of  niy  soul  continually  was,  ^'  Amen, 
Lord  Jesus !  Amen$  Lord  Jesus !" 
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"  At  3  o'clock  In  the  afternoon,  a  lecture  was  preached  by  Mr* 
BueU.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  sermon,  one  or  two  appeared 
much  moved,  and  after  the  blessing,  when  the  people  were  going 
out,  several  odiers.  To  my  mind  there  was  the  clearest  evidence, 
tliat  God  was  present  in  the  congregation,  on  the  work  of  redeem- 
ing love ;  and  in  the  clear  view  of  this,  I  was  all  at  once  filled  with 
such  intense  admiration  of  the  wonderful  condescension  and  grace 
of  (Jod,  in  returning  again  to  Northampton,  as  overwhelmed  my 
soul,  and  immediately  took  away  my  bodily  strength.  This  was 
accompanied  with  an  earnest  longing,  that  those  of  us,  who  were 
die  children  of  God,  might  now  arise  and  strive.  It  appeared  to 
me,  that  die  angels  in  heaven  sung  praises,  for  such  wonderful,  free 
and  sovereign  grace,  and  my  heart  was  lifted  up  in  adoration  and 
praise.  I  continued  to  have  clear  views  of  the  future  world,  of 
eternal  happiness  and  misery,  and  my  heart  full  of  love  to  the  souls 
of  men.  On  seeing  some,  that  I  found  were  in  a  natural  condi- 
tion, I  felt  a  most  tender  compassion  for  tiiem ;  but  especially  was 
I,  while  I  remained  in  the  meeting-house,  firom  time  to  time  over- 
come, and  my  strength  taken  away,  by  the  sight  of  one  and  ano- 
dier,  whom  I  regarded  as  the  children  of  God,  and  who,  I  had 
heard  were  lively  and  animated  in  religion.  We  remained  in  the 
meeting-house  about  three  hours,  after  the  public  exercises  were 
over.  During  most  of  the  time,  my  bodily  strength  was  overcome; 
and  the  joy  and  tiiankfulness,  which  were  excited  in  my  mind,  as  I 
contemplated  the  great  goodness  of  God,  led  me  to  converse  with 
those  who  were  near  me,  in  a  very  earnest  manner. 

"  Wlien  I  came  home,  I  found  Mr.  BueU,  Mr.  Christophers,  Mr. 
Hopkins,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Dwiglit,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Joseph  Allen,  and 
Mr.  Job  Strong,  at  the  house.  Seeing  and  conversing  with  them 
on  the  Divine  goodness,  renewed  my  former  feelings,  and  filled 
me  with  an  intense  desire  that  we  might  all  arise,  and,  with  an  ac- 
tive, flowing  and  fervent  heart,  give  glory  to  God.  The  intense- 
ncss  of  my  feelings  again  took  away  my  bodily  strength.  Tlie 
words  of  one  of  Dr.  Watts's  Hosannas  powerfully  affected  me ; 
and,  in  the  course  of  the  conversation,  I  uttered  them,  as  the  real 
language  of  my  heart,  witii  great  earnestness  and  emotion. 


"  Hosanna  lo  King  David's  Son, 
Who  reigns  on  a  superior  throne,''  &c 


tk 


And  while  I  was  uttering  the  words,  my  mind  was  so  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  love  of  Christ,  and  a  sense  of  his  immediate  pre- 
sence, that  I  could  with  difficulty  refrain  from  rising  fi:'om  my  seat, 
and  leaping  for  joy.  I  continued  to  enjoy  this  intense,  and  lively 
and  refreshing  sense  of  Divine  things,  accompanied  with  strong 
emotions,  for  nearly  an  hour ;  after  which,  I  experienced  a  de- 
lightful calm,  and  peace  and  rest  in  God,  until  I  retired  for  the 
night ;  and  during  the  night,  both  waking  and  sleeping,  I  had  joyful 
views  of  Divine  things,  and  a  complacential  rest  of  soul  in  (Jod.   I 
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awoke  in  the  morning  of  Thursday,  June  28th,  in  the  same  happy 
frame  of  mind,  and  engaged  in  the  duties  of  my  family  with  a  sweet 
consciousness,  that  God  was  present  with  me,  and  with  earnest 
longings  of  soul  for  the  continuance,  and  increase,  of  the  hiessed 
fruits  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  town.  About  mne  o'clock,  these 
desires  became  so  exceedingly  intense,  when  1  saw  numbers  of  the 
people  coming  into  the  house,  with  an  appearance  of  deep  interest 
m  religion,  that  my  bodily  strength  was  much  weakened,  and  it  was 
with  cfifficulty  that  I  could  pursue  my  ordinary  avocations.  About 
1 1  o'clock,  as  I  accidentally  went  into  tlie  room  wliere  Mr.  Buell 
was  conversing  with  some  of  the  people,  I  heard  him  say,  "  O  that 
we,  who  are  the  children  of  God,  should  be  cold  and  lifeless  in  re- 
ligion !"  and  1  felt  such  a  sense  of  the  deep  ingratitude  manifested 
by  the  children  of  God,  in  such  coldness  "and  deadness,  that  my 
strength  was  immediately  taken  away,  and  I  sunk  down  on  the  spot. 
Those  who  were  near  raised  me,  and  placed  me  in  a  chair ;  and, 
from  the  fulness  of  my  heart,  I  expressed  to  diem,  in  a  very  ear- 
nest manner,  the  deep  sense  1  had  of  the  wonderful  grace  of  Christ 
towards  me,  of  the  assurance  1  had  of  his  having  saved  me  from 
hell,  of  my  happiness  running  parallel  with  eternity,  of  the  duty  of 
giving  up  aU  to  God,  and  of  the  peace  and  joy  inspired  by  an  en- 
lire  dependence  on  his  mercy  and  grace.  Mr.  Buell  then  read  a 
melting  hjrmn  of  Dr.  Watts,*  concerning  the  loveliness  of  Christ, 
the  enjoyments  and  employments  of  heaven,  and  the  christian's 
earnest  desire  of  heavenly  things ;  and  the  truth  and  reality  of  the 
things  mentioned  in  the  hymn,  made  so  strong  an  impression  on 
my  mind,  and  my  soul  was  drawn  so  powerfully  towards  Christ 
and  heaven,  that  I  leaped  imconsciously  from  my  chair.  1  seemed 
to  be  drawn  upwards,  soul  and  body,  from  the  earth  towards  hea- 
ven ;  and  it  appeared  to  me  that  I  must  naturally  and  necessarily 
ascend  thither.  These  feelings  continued  while  the  hymn  was 
reading,  and  during  the  prayer  of  Mr.  Christophers,  which  follow- 
ed. After  the  prayer,  Mr.  Buell  read  two  otiier  hymns,  on  the 
glories  of  heaven,  which  moved  me  so  exceedingly,  and  drew  me 
so  strongly  heavenward,  that  it  seemed  as  it  were  to  draw  my  bo- 
dy upwards,  and  I  felt  as  if  I  must  necessarily  ascend  thither.  At 
length  my  strength  failed  me,  and  I  sunk  down ;  when  they  took 
me  up  and  laid  me  on  the  bed,  where  I  lay  for  a  considerable  time, 
faint  with  joy,  while  contemplating  the  glories  of  die  heavenly 
world.  After  I  had  lain  a  while,  I  felt  more  perfectly  subdued 
and  weaned  from  the  world,  and  more  fully  resigned  to  Grod,  than 
I  had  ever  been  conscious  of  before.     I  felt  an  entire  indifference 

to  the  opinions,  and  representations  and  conduct  of  mankind  res- 

■  —  ... 

♦  Probably  the  9 1st  Hymn  of  the  2d  Book,  heginning  with 

**  O  the  delights,  tlie  heavenly  joys, 
^  The  fflories  of  the  place. 
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peering  me ;  and  a  perfect  ^nllingness,  that  God  should  emplor 
some  other  instnnnent  than  Mr.  Edwards,  in  advancing  the  work 
of  grace  in  Northampton.  I  was  entirely  swallowed  up  in  God,  as 
ray  only  portion,  and  his  honour  and  glory  was  tlie  object  of  my 
Supreme  desire  and  delight.  At  tlie  same  time,  1  felt  a  far  great- 
er love  to  the  children  of  Goil,  than  ever  before.  I  seemed  to  love 
them  as  my  own  soul ;  and  when  I  saw  them,  my  heart  went  oat 
towards  tliem,  with  an  inexpressible  endearedness  and  sweetness. 
I  beheld  tliem  by  faith  in  their  risen  and  glorified  state,  with  spir- 
itual bodies  le-f Jshioned  after  tlie  image  of  Christ's  glorious  body, 
and  arrayed  in  the  beauty  of  heaven.  The  time  when  they  would 
be  so,  appeared  very  near,  and  by  faith  it  seemed  as  if  it  were 
present.  This  was  accompanied  witli  a  ravishing  sense  of  the  an* 
speakable  joys  of  the  upper  world.  Tliey  appeared  to  my  mind 
in  all  their  reality  and  certainty,  and  as  it  were  in  actual  and  dis- 
tinct vision ;  so  plain  and  evident  were  they  to  the  eye  of  my  faith^ 
I  seemed  to  regard  tliem  as  begun.  These  anticipations  were  re* 
newed  over  and  over,  while  I  lay  on  the  bed,  from  twelve  o'clock 
till  four,  being  too  much  exhausted  by  emotions  of  joy,  to  rise  and 
sit  up ;  and  during  most  of  the  time,  my  feelings  prompted  me  to  con- 
verse very  earnestly,  with  one  and  another  of  the  pious  woraei^ 
who  were  present,  on  those  spiritual  and  heavenly  objects,  of  which 
I  had  so  deep  an  impression.  A  little  while  before  I  arose,  Mr. 
Buell  and  tlie  people  went  to  meeting. 

"  I  condnued  in  a  sweet  and  lively  sense  of  Divine  things,  untH 
I  retired  to  rest.  That  night,  which  was  Thursday  night,  Jan.  28, 
was  the  sweetest  night  I  ever  had  in  my  Hfe.  I  never  before,  for 
so  long  a  time  together,  enjoyed  so  much  of  the  light,  and  rest  and 
sweetness  of  heaven  in  my  soul,  but  wntiiout  the  least  agitation  of 
body  during  die  whole  time.  The  great  part  of  die  night  I  lay  a- 
wake,  sometimes  asleep,  and  sometimes  between  sleeping  and  wakr 
ing.  But  all  night  1  continued  in  a  constant,  clear  and  lively  sense 
of  the  heavenly  sweetness  of  Christ's  excellent  and  transcendent 
love,  of  his  nearness  to  me,  and  of  my  deamess  to  him ;  with  an 
mexpressibly  sweet  calmness  of  soul  m  an  entire  rest  in  him.  I 
seemed  to  myself  to  perceive  a  glow  of  divine  love  come  down 
from  the  heart  of  Christ  in  heaven,  into  my  heart,  in  a  constant 
stream,  like  a  stream  or  pencil  of  sweet  light.  At  the  same  time, 
my  heart  and  soul  all  flowed  out  in  love  to  Christ ;  so  that  there 
seemed  to  be  a  constant  flowing  and  reflowing  of  heavenly  and  di- 
vine love,  from  Christ's  heart  to  mine  ;  and  I  appeared  to  myself 
to  float  or  swim,  in  these  bright,  sweet  beams  of  the  love  of  Christ, 
like  the  motes  swimming  in  the  beams  of  the  sun,  or  the  streams  of 
his  light  which  come  in  at  the  window.  My  soul  remained  in  a 
kind  of  heavenly  elysium.  So  far  as  I  am  capable  of  making  a 
comparison,  I  think  that  what  I  felt  each  minute,  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  whole  time,  was  worth  more  than  all  the  outward 
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iximfort  and  pleasure,  which  I  had  enjoyed  in  ray  whole  life  put  to- 
gether. It  was  a  pure  delight,  which  fed  and  satisfied  the  soul.  It 
was  pleasure,  without  the  least  sting,  or  any  interruption.  It  was  a 
sweetness,  which  my  soul  was  lost  in.  It  seemed  to  be  all  that  my 
ieeble  frame  could  sustain,  of  that  fulness  of  joy,  which  is  felt  by 
diose,  who  behold  the  face  of  Christ,  and  share  his  love  in  the 
heavenly  world.  There  was  but  little  difference,  whether  I  was 
asleep  or  awake,  so  deep  was  the  impression  made  on  my  soul ; 
but  if  there  was  any  difference,  the  sweetness  was  greatest  and  most 
uniDtemipted,  while  I  was  adeep. 

"  As  I  awoke  early  die  next  morning,  which  was  Friday,  I  was 
led  to  think  of  Mr.  Williams  of  Hadley  preaching  that  day  in  tlie 
town,  as  had  been  appointed ;  and  to  examine  ray  heart,  whether  I 
was  willing  that  he,  who  was  a  neiglibouring  minister,  should  be 
extraordinarily  blessed,  and  made  a  greater  instriunent  of  good  in 
Cbe  town,  than  Mr.  Edwards ;  and  was  enabled  to  say,  with  res- 
it to  that  matter,  "  Amen,  Lord  Jesus !"  and  to  be  entirely  wil- 
,  if  God  pleased,  that  he  should  be  the  instrument  of  converting 
eveiy  soul  in  the  town.  My  soul  acquiesced  fuUy  in  the  will  of 
God,  as  to  the  instrument,  if  his  work  of  renewing  grace  did  but 
{oon. 

**  This  lively  sense  of  the  beauty  and  excellency  of  divine  tilings, 
continued  during  the  morning,  accompanied  with  peculiar  swee;- 
oess  and  delight.  To  my  own  imagination,  my  soul  seemed  to  be 
fpne  out  of  me  to  God  and  Christ  in  heaven,  and  to  have  very  lit- 
tle reladon  to  my  body.  God  and  Christ  were  so  present  to  me, 
and  so  near  me,  that  I  seemed  removed  from  myself.  Tlie  spir- 
itual beauty  of  the  Father  and  the  Saviour,  seemed  to  engross  my 
whole  mind ;  and  it  was  tlie  instinctive  feeling  of  my  heart,  "  Thou 
art ;  and  there  is  none  beside  thee."  I  never  felt  such  an  entire 
emptiness  of  self-love,  or  any  regard  to  any  private,  selfish  interest 
of  my  owTi.  It  seemed  to  me,  that  I  had  entirely  done  with  my- 
self. I  felt  that  tlie  opinions  of  the  world  concerning  me  were  no- 
thing, and  that  I  had  no  more  to  do  witli  any  outward  mterest  of 
my  own,  than  with  that  of  a  person  whom  I  never  saw.  The  glo- 
ly  of  God  seemed  to  be  all,  and  in  all,  and  to  swaUow  up  every 
wish  and  desire  of  my  heart. 

"  Mr.  Sheldon  came  into  the  house  about  10  o'clock,  and  said 
lo  me  as  he  came  in,  "  The  Sun  of  righteousness  arose  on  my  soul 
this  morning,  before  day ;"  upon  which  I  said  to  liim  in  reply, 
**  That  Sun  has  not  set  upon  my  soul  all  this  night ;  I  have  dwelt  on 
liigh  in  the  heavenly  mansions ;  the  light  of  divine  love  hns  sur- 
rounded me ;  my  soul  has  been  lost  in  God,  and  has  almost  left 
the  body."  This  conversation  only  served  to  pvc  me  a  si'l!  live- 
lier sense  of  tlie  reality  iuid  excellence  of  divine  tilings,  anfl  tiuu  to 
such  a  degree,  as  again  to  take  away  my  strength,  and  o<c;isiGn 
great  agitation  of  body.     So  strong  were  my  feelings,  I  could  not 
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refrain  from  conversing  witli  those  around  me,  in  a  very  earnest 
manner,  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  on  the  infinite  riclies  of 
divine  love  in  the  work  of  salvation  :  when,  my  strength  entirely 
failing,  my  flesh  grew  very  cold,  and  they  carried  me  and  set  me 
by  die  fire.  As  I  sat  tliere,  1  had  a  most  affecting  sense  of  the 
mighty  power  of  Christ,  which  had  been  exerted  in  what  be  liad 
done  for  my  soul,  and  in  sustainuig  and  keeping  down  the  native 
corruptions  of  my  heart,  and  of-  the  glorious  and  wonderful  grace 
of  God  in  causing  the  ark  to  return  to  Northampton.  So  intense 
were  my  feelings,  when  speaking  of  diese  tilings,  that  I  could  not 
forbear  rising  up  and  leaping  with  joy  and  exultation.  I  felt  at  the 
same  time  an  exceedingly  strong  and  tender  affection  for  the  chil- 
dren of  God,  and  realized,  in  a  manner  exceedingly  sweet  and 
ravisliing,  the  meaning  of  Christ's  prayer,  in  John  xvii.  21,  "  That 
they  all  m^ty  be  one,  as  thou  Father  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee^  that 
they  also  may  be  one  in  t«."  This  union  appeared  to  me  an  in- 
conceivable, excellent  and  suveet  oneness ;  and  at  the  same  time  1 
felt  that  oneness  in  my  soul,  widi  the  children  of  God  w1k>  were 
present.  Mr.  Christophers  then  read  tlie  hymn  out  of  the  Peni- 
tendal  Cries,  beginning  with 


^^  My  soul  (iotli  maspiiry  tho  Lord, 
"  My  spirit  dolh  rejoice ;" 


The  whole  hymn  was  deeply  affecting  to  my  feelings  :  but  when 
these  words  were  read, 

"  My  sighs  at  lun^^th  are  turned  to  sungs, 
"  Tlie  (JoniforlcT  it^  coiiic  :" — 

So  conscious  was  I  of  the  joyful  presence  of  the  holv  Spirit,  I  could 
scarcely  refrain  from  leaping  w  ith  transjKjrts  of  joy.  This  happy  frame 
of  mind  continued  until  two  o'clock,  when  Mr.  Williams  came  in, 
rnd  we  soon  went  to  meeting.  He  preached  on  ilie  subject  of  the 
assurance  of  faith.  Tlie  whole  sermon  was  affecting  to  me,  but 
especially  when  he  came  to  show  the  way  in  which  assurance  was 
oblained,  and  to  |)oint  out  its  happy  fruits.  When  I  heard  him 
say,  that  those,  who  have  ass^trance,  have  a  foretaste  of  heavenly 
glory,  I  knew  tlie  truth  of  it  from  what  I  then  felt :  I  knew  that  I 
then  t<isted  the  clusters  of  the  heavenly  Canaan  :  My  soul  was  filled 
and  oveiwht'lnied  with  lisiht,  and  love,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  seemed  just  ready  to  go  away  from  the  body.  I  could  scarce- 
ly rcfrr.iTi  from  expressing  my  joy  aloud,  in  the  midst  of  the  ser- 
vire.  1  li:ul  in  tlie  ine?in  time,  an  overwhelming  sense  of  tlie  glory 
of  (iod,  ns  the  Great  Eternal  All,  and  of  die  happiness  of  having 
my  o\vn  will  entirely  subdued  to  his  will.  I  knew  that  the  fore- 
taste of  glory,  which  1  then  had  in  my  soul,  came  from  him,  that  I 
certainly  should  go  to  him,  and  should,  as  it  were,  drop  into  the 
Divine  Being,  and 'be  swallowed  up  in  God. 
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^  After  meeting  was  done,  the  congregation  waited  wliile  Mr. 
Buell  went  home,  to  prepare  to  give  them  a  Lecture.  It  was  al- 
most dBik  before  he  came  ,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  I  conversed  in 
m  very  earnest  and  joyful  manner,  with  those  who  were  with  me  in 
the  pew.  My  mind  dwelt  on  the;  thought,  tliat  the  I^rd  God  Om- 
nipotent reigneth,  and  it  appeared  to  me  that  he  was  going  to  set 
up  a  Reign  of  Love  on  the  earth,  and  tliat  heaven  and  earth  were, 
as  it  were,  coming  together ;  which  so  exceedingly  moved  me  that 
I  could  not  forbear  expressing  aloud,  to  those  near  me,  my  exulta- 
tion of  soul.  This  subsided  into  a  heavenly  cahn,  and  a  rest  of 
soul  in  God,  which  was  even  sweeter  than  what  preceded  it.  Af- 
terwards, Mr.  Buell  came  and  preached ;  and  die  same  happy 
frame  of  mind  continued  during  the  evening,  and  night,  and  the 
next  day.  In  the  forenoon,  I  was  thinking  of  the  manner  in  which 
die  children  of  God  had  been  treated  in  the  world — particularly  of 
their  being  shut  up  in  prison — and  the  folly  of  such  attempts  to 
make  them  miserable,  seemed  to  surprise  me.  It  appeared  aston- 
ishing, that  men  should  think,  by  tliis  means,  to  injure  diose  who 
had  such  a  kingdom  within  them.     Towards  night,  being  informed 

that  Mrs.  P had  expressed  her  fears  least  I  should  die  before 

Mr.  Edwards'  return,  and  he  should  think  the  people  had  killed 
his  wife ;  I  told  those  who  were  present,  that  I  cliose  to  die  in  die 
way  diat  was  most  agreeable  to  God's  wiU,  and  that  I  should  be 
willing  to  die  in  darkness  and  horror,  if  it  was  most  for  die  glory  of 
God. 

"  In  the  evening,  I  read  those  chapters  in  John,  which  contain 
Christ's  dpng  discourse  with  his  disciples,  and  his  prayer  with 
them.  After  I  had  done  reading,  and  was  in  my  retirement,  a 
little  before  bed-time,  thinking  on  what  I  had  read,  my  soul  \\  as  so 
filled  \i'ith  love  to  Christ,  and  love  to  his  people,  that  I  fainted 
under  die  intenseness  of  die  feeling.  I  felt,  while  reading,  a  de- 
lightful acquiescence  in  the  petition  to  the  FaUier^-"/  pray  not 
that  thou  shouldst  take  them  out  of  the  world,  hut  that  thou  shouhht 
keep  them  from  the  eviV^  Though  it  seemed  to  me  infinitely  bet- 
ter to  die  to  2;o  to  Christ,  yet  I  felt  an  entire  willingness  to  continue 
in  this  world  so  long  as  God  pleased,  to  do  and  sufler  what  he 
woidd  have  me. 

"  After  retiring  to  rest  and  sleeping  a  little  while,  I  awoke  and 
had  a  very  lively  consciousness  of  God's  being  near  me.  I  had  an 
idea  of  a  shining  way,  or  path  of  light,  between  heaven  and  my 
soul,  somewhat  as  on  Thursday  night,  except  tiiat  God  seemed 
nearer  to  me,  and  as  it  were  close  by,  and  the  way  seemed  more 
open,  and  the  communication  more  immediate  and  more  free.  I 
lay  awake  most  of  the  night,  vAnh  a  constant  delightful  sense  of 
God's  ereat  love  and  infinite  condescension,  and  with  a  continual 
view  of  God  as  near^  and  as  my  God,  My  soul  remained,  as  on 
Thursday  night,  in  a  kind  of  heavenly  elysium.     Whether  waking 
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or  sleeping,  there  was  no  interruption,  throughout  the  night,  to  th« 
views  of  my  soul,  to  its  heavenly  light,  and  divine,  inexpressible 
sweetness.  It  was  without  any  agitation  or  motion  of  the  body. 
I  was  led  to  reflect  on  God's  mercy  to  me,  in  giving  me,  for  many 
years,  a  willingness  to  die ;  and  after  that,  for  more  than  two  years 
past,  in  making  me  willing  to  live,  that  I  might  do  and  sufier  what- 
ever he  called  me  to  here  ;  whereas,  before  that,  I  often  used  to 
feel  impatient  at  the  thought  of  living.  This  then  appeared  to  me, 
as  it  had  often  done  before,  what  gave  me  much  the  greatest  sense 
of  thankfulness  to  God.  I  also  thought  how  God  had  graciously 
given  me,  for  a  great  while,  an  entire  resignation  to  his  wiU,  with 
respect  to  the  kind  and  manner  of  death  that  1  should  die  ;  having 
been  made  willing  to  die  on  the  rack,  or  at  the  stake,  or  any  other 
tormenting  death,  and,  if  it  were  God's  will,  to  die  in  darkness : 
and  how  1  had  that  day  been  made  very  sensible  and  ftilly  willing, 
if  it  was  (jod's  pleasure  and  for  his  glory,  to  die  in  horror.  But 
now  it  occurred  to  me,  that  when  I  had  thus  been  made  willing  to 
live,  and  to  be  kept  on  this  dark  abode,  I  used  to  think  of  living  no 
longer  tiian  to  the  ordinary  age  of  man.  Upon  this  I  was  led  to 
ask  myself,  Whether  I  was  not  willing  to  be  kept  out  of  heaven 
even  longer ;  and  my  whole  heart  seemed  immediately  to  reply, 
*'  Yes,  a  thousand  years,  if  it  be  God's  will,  and  for  his  honour  and 

?;lory :"  and  then  my  heart,  in  the  language  of  resignation,  went 
urther,  and  with  great  alacrity  and  sweetness,  to  answer  as  it  were 
over  and  over  again,  "  Yes,  and  live  a  thousand  years  in  horror,  if 
It  be  most  for  the  glory  of  God :  yea,  I  am  willing  to  live  a  thou- 
sand years  an  heU  upon  earth,  if  it  be  most  for  the  honour  of  God." 
But  then  I  considered  with  myself,  What  this  would  be,  to  live  an 
hell  upon  earth,  for  so  long  a  time ;  and  1  thought  of  the  torment 
of  my  body  being  so  great,  awful  and  overwhelming,  that  none 
could  bear  to  live  in  the  country  where  the  spectacle  was  seei^ 
and  of  the  torment  and  horror  of  my  mind  being  vastly  greater 
than  the  torment  of  my  body ;  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  1  found  a 
perfect  willingness,  and  sweet  quietness  and  alacrity  of  soul,  in 
consenting  that  it  should  be  so,  if  it  were  most  for  the  glory  of  God; 
so  tliat  there  was  no  hesitation,  doubt  or  darkness  in  my  mind,  at- 
tending the  tlioughts  of  it,  but  my  resignation  seemed  to  be  clear, 
like  a  light  tliat  shone  through  my  soul.  I  continued  saying,  "  A- 
men.  Lord  Jesus !  Amen,  Lord  Jesus !  glorify  thyself  in  me,  in  my 
body  and  ray  soul," — witli  a  calm  and  sweetness  of  soul,  which 
banished  all  reluctance.  The  glory  of  God  seemed  to  overcome 
ine  and  swallow  me  up,  and  every  conceivable  suffering,  and  every 
tiling  tliat  was  terrible  to  my  nature,  seemed  to  shrink  to  nothing  be- 
fore it.  This  resignation  continued  in  its  clearness  and  brightness  the 
rest  of  the  night,  and  all  the  next  day,  and  the  night  foUowing,  and  on 
Monday  in  the  forenoon,  without  interruption  or  abatement.  All 
this  while,  whenever  I  diought  of  it,  the  language  of  my  soul  was^, 
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with  the  greatest  fullness  and  alacrity,  "  Amen,  Lord  Jesus !  A- 
men.  Lord  Jesus !"  In  the  afternoon  of  Monday,  it  was  not  quite 
so  perceptible  and  lively,  but  my  mind  remained  so  much  in  a  simi- 
lar frame,  for  more  than  a  week,  that  1  could  never  thmk  of  it 
without  an  inexpressible  sweetness- in  my  soul. 

**  After  I  had  felt  this  resignation  on  Saturday  night,  for  some 
time  as  I  lay  in  bed,  I  felt  such  a  disposition  to  rejoice  in  God,  that 
I  wished  to  have  the  world  join  me  in  praising  him ;  and  was  ready 
to  wonder  how  the  world  of  mankind  could  lie  and  sleep,  when 
there  was  such  a  Crod  to  praise,  and  rejoice  in,  and  could  scarcely 
finrbear  calling  out  to  those  who  were  asleep  in  the  house,  to  arise, 
and  rejoice,  and  praise  God.  When  I  arose  on  the  morning  of  the 
Sabbath,  1  felt  a  love  to  all  mankind,  wholly  peculiar  in  its  strengtli 
and  sweetness,  far  beyond  all  that  I  had  ever  felt  before.  The 
power  of  that  love  seemed  to  be  inexpressible.  I  thought,  if  I  were 
surrounded  by  enemies,  who  were  venting  their  malice  and  cruelty 
upon  me,  in  tormenting  me,  it  would  still  be  impossible  that  I  should 
eherish  any  feelings  towards  them  but  those  of  love,  and  pity  and 
ardent  desires  for  their  happiness.  At  the  same  time  1  tliought,  if 
I  were  cast  off  by  my  nearest  and  dearest  friends,  and  if  the  feel- 
ings and  conduct  of  my  husband  were  to  be  changed  from  tender- 
ness and  afiection,  to  extreme  hatred  and  cruelty,  and  that  every 
day,  I  could  so  rest  in  God,  that  it  would  not  touch  my  heart,  or 
diminish  my  happiness.  I  could  still  go  on  with  alacrity  in  the 
performance  of  every  act  of  duty,  and  my  happiness  remain  undi- 
minished and  entire. 

"  I  never  before  felt  so  far  fram  a  disposition  to  judge  and  cen- 
sure others,  with  respect  to  the  state  of  their  hearts,  their  sincerity, 
or  their  attainments  in  holiness,  as  I  did  that  morning.  To  do  this, 
seemed  abhorrent  to  every  feeling  of  my  heart.  1  realized  also, 
in  an  unusual  and  very  lively  manner,  how  great  a  part  of  Chris- 
tianity lies  in  the  performance  of  our  social  and  relative  duties 
to  one  another.  Ine  same  lively  and  joyful  sense  of  spiritual  and 
divine  things  continued  tliroughout  the  day — a  sweet  love  to  God 
and  all  mankind,  and  such  an  entire  rest  of  soul  in  God,  that  it 
seemed  as  if  nothing  that  could  be  said  of  me,  or  done  to  me,  could 
touch  my  heart,  or  disturb  my  enjoyment.  The  road  between 
heaven  and  my  soul  seemed  open  and  wide,  all  the  day  long ;  and 
the  consciousness  I  had  of  the  reality  and  excellence  of  heavenly 
things  was  so  clear,  and  the  affections  they  excited  so  intense,  that 
it  overcame  my  strength,  and  kept  my  body  weak  and  faint,  the 
great  part  of  the  day,  so  that  1  could  not  stand  or  go  without  help. 
The  night  also  was  comforting  and  refreshing. 

"  Thb  delightful  frame  oi  mind  was  continued  on  Monday. 
About  noon,  one  of  the  neigbours,  who  was  conversing  with  me, 
expressed  himself  thus,  ^^  One  smile  from  Cluist  is  worth  a  thou- 
sand million  poimds ,"  and  die  werd^  affected  me  exceedingly,  and 
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in  a  manlier  wliich  I  cannot  express.  I  had  a  strong  sense  of  the 
infinite  wortli  of  Christ's  approbation  and  love,  aiid  at  the  spme 
time  of  tlie  grossness  of  tlie  comparison;  and  it  only  astonished 
me,  that  any  one  could  compare  a  smile  of  Christ  to  any  earthly 
treasure. — ^Towards  night,  I  had  a  deep  sense  of  the  awiul  great- 
ness of  God,  and  felt  with  what  humility  and  reverence  we  ought 

to  bcliavc  ourselves  before  him. .  Just  then  Mr.  W came  in, 

and  spoke  witli  a  somewhat  light,  smiling  air,  of  the  flourishing  state 
of  religion  in  die  town ;  wliich  I  could  scarcely  bear  to  see.  It 
seemed  to  me,  that  we  ought  greatly  to  revere  the  presence  of  God, 
und  to  behave  ourselves  with  the  utmost  solemnity  and  humility, 
when  so  great  and  holy  a  (jod  was  so  remarkably  present,  and  to 
rejoice  before  him  widi  trembling. — In  the  evening,  these  words, 
in  the  Penitential  Cries, — "  The  Comforter  is  come  !" — were 
accompanied  to  my  soul  with  such  conscious  certainty,  and  such 
intense  joy,  tliat  immediately  it  took  away  my  strength,  and  I  was 
falling  to  die  floor;  when  some  of  those  who  were  near  me  caught 
me  and  held  me  up.  And  when  I  repeated  the  words  to  the  by-stand- 
ers,  the  stiength  of  my  feelings  was  increased.  The  name — ^'*Thk 
Comforter" — seemed  to  denote  that  the  Holy  Spirit  was  the  only 
and  infinite  Fountain  of  comfort  and  joy,  and  this  seemed  real  and 
certain  to  my  mind.  These  words — ^^  The  Comforter"— seem- 
4»d  as  it  were  immensely  great,  enough  to  fill  heaven  and  earth. 

''  On  Tuesday  after  ^dinner,  Mr.  Buell,  as  he  sat  at  table,  began 
to  discourse  about  the  glories  of  the  upper  world ;  which  greatly  af- 
fected me,  so  as  to  take  away  my  stiength.  The  views  and  feelings 
of  the  preceding  evening,  respecting  tlie  Great  Comforter,  were  re- 
newed in  the  most  lively  and  joyful  manner ;  so  that  my  limbs 
grew  cold,  and  I  continued  to  a  considerable  degree  overcome  for 
about  an  hour,  eamesdy  expressing  to  those  around  me,  my  deep 
and  joyful  sense  of  the  presence  and  divine  excellence  of  the  Com- 
forter, and  of  the  glories  of  heaven. 

"  It  was  either  on  Tuesday,  or  Wednesday,  that  Mr.  W 

came  to  die  house,  and  informed  what  account  Mr.  Lyman,  vfbm 
was  just  tlien  come  from  Leicester,  on  his  way  from  Boston,  gave 
of  Mr.  Edwards'  success,  in  making  peace  and  promoting  religion 
at  Leicester.  The  intelligence  inspired  me  with  such  an  admiring 
sense  of  tlie  great  goodness  of  God,  in  using  Mr.  Edwards  as  the 
instrument  of  doing  good,  and  promoting  the  work  of  salvation,  that 
it  immediately  overcame  me,  and  took  away  my  strength,  so  that  I 
could  no  longer  stand  on  my  feet.  On  Wednesday  night,  Mr. 
Clark,  coming  in  with  Mr.  BueU  and  some  of  the  people,  asked 
rne  how  I  feh.  I  told  him  that  I  did  not  feel  at  all  times  alike, 
but  this  I  thought  I  could  say,  that  I  had  given  up  all  to  God,  and 
there  is  nothing  like  it,  noUiing  like  giving  up  all  to  him,  esteem- 
ing all  to  be  his,  and  resigning  all  at  his  call.  I  told  him  tijaty  ma- 
ny a  time  within  a  twelvemonth,  I  had  asked  myself  wh^  I  lay 
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down,  How  I  should  feel,  if  our  house  and  all  our  property  in  it 
should  be  burnt  up,  and  we  should  that  night  be  turned  out  naked ; 
whether  I  could  cheerfully  resign  all  to  God ;  and  whether  I  so 
saw  that  all  was  his,  that  I  could  fuUy  consent  to  his  will,  in  being 
deprived  of  it?  and  that  I  found,  so  far  as  I  could  judge,  an  entire 
resignation  to  his  ^dll,  and  felt  that,  if  he  should  dius  strip  ine  of 
every  thing,  I  had  nothing  to  say,  but  should,  I  thought,  have  an 
entire  calm  and  rest  in  God,  for  it  was  his  own,  and  not  mine. 
After  this,  Mr.  Phelps  gave  us  an  account  of  his  own  feelings,  dur- 
ing a  journey  from  which  he  had  just  returned ;  and  tlien  Mr.  Pom- 
eroy  broke  forth  in  the  language  of  joy,  and  tliankfulness  and 
praise,  and  continued  speaking  to  us  nearly  an  hour,  leading  us  all 
the  time  to  rejoice  in  the  visible  presence  of  God,  and  to  adore  his 
infinite  goodness  and  condescension.  He  concluded  by  saying,  "I 
would  say  more,  if  I  could ;  but  words  were  not  made  to  express 
these  things."     Tliis  reminded  me  of  the  words  of  Mrs.  Rowe : 

'*  More  I  would  speak,  but  all  my  words  arc  faiut: 
"  Celestial  Love,  what  eloquence  can  paint  ? 
**  No  inoro,  by  mortal  words,  can  be  expressed ; 
**>  But  vast  Eternity  shall  tell  the  rest ;" 

and  my  former  impressions  of  heavenly  and  divine  tlimgs  were  re- 
newed with  so  much  power,  and  life  and  joy,  that  my  strength  all 
failed  me,  and  I  remained  for  some  time  faint  and  exhausted.  Af- 
ter the  people  had  retired,  I  had  a  still  more  lively  and  joyful  sense 
of  the  goodness  and  all-sufficiency  of  God,  of  the  pleasure  of  lov- 
ing him,  and  of  being  alive  and  active  in  his  service,  so  that,  I 
could  not  sit  still,  but  walked  the  room  for  some  time,  in  a  kind  of 
transport.  The  contemplation  was  so  refreshing  and  delightful,  so 
much  like  a  heavenly  feast  A^ithin  tlie  soul,  that  I  felt  an  absolute 
indifference  as  to  any  external  circunistnnces ;  and,  according  to 
my  best  remembrance,  this  enlivening  of  my  spirit  coniinued  so, 
that  I  slept  but  little  that  night. 

"The  next  day,  being  Tliursday,  between  ten  and  eleven 
o'clock,  and  a  room  full  of  people  l)eing  collected,  I  heard  two  per- 
sons give  a  minute  account  of  the  enlivening  and  joyful  influences 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  their  own  hearts.  It  was  sweet  to  me,  to  see 
others  before  me  in  their  divine  attainments,  and  to  follow  after 
them  to  heaven.  I  thought  I  should  rejoice  to  follow  the  negro 
servants  in  the  town  to  heaven.  While  I  was  thus  listening,  the 
consideration  of  the  blessed  appearances  there  were  of  God's  being 
there  with  us,  affected  me  so  powerfully,  that  the  joy  and  transport 
of  the  preceding  night  were  again  renewed.  After  diis,  they  sang 
an  hymn,  which  greatly  moved  me,  especially  the  latter  ])art  of  it, 
which  speaks  of  the  ungratefulness  of  not  hnvins:  the  praises  of 
Christ  always  on  our  tongues.  Those  last  words  of  the  hymn 
seemed  to  fasten  on  my  mind,  and  as  I  repeated  them  over,  I  felt 
Itch  intense  love  to  Christ,  and  so  much  delight  in  praising  him* 
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that  I  could  hardly  forbear  leaping;  from  my  cliair,  and  ::>iiiging  a*' 
loud  for  joy  and  exuhation.  1  continued  thus  extraordinarily  mov* 
ed  until  about  one  o'clock,  when  the  people  went  away." 

I  AM  well  aware,  that  ver}^  different  views  will  be  formed  of  tlio 
preceding  narrative,  by  different  individuals.  Those,  who  have  no 
conception  of  what  is  meant  by  the  religion  of  the  heart,  will  doubt- 
less pronounce  it  die  offspring  of  a  diseased  body,  or  a  distemper- 
ed brain.  Others,  who  profess  the  religion  of  Christ,  but  whose 
minds  usually  come  in  contact  widi  nothing  which  is  not  merely 
palpable — wiUi  nothing  but  what  they  can  cither  see,  or  hear,  or 
feel,  or  taste, — ^will  probably  regard  it  as  the  effect  of  mere  enthu- 
siasm. While  others,  who  are  both  more  intellectual  and  more 
spiritual  in  their  objects  of  contemplalion,  will  at  once  perceive, 
that  the  state  of  mind  therein  described,  is  one  to  wliich  they  them- 
selves are  chiefly  or  wholly  strangers ;  and  will  therefore  ver)'  nat- 
urally, and  rationally  wish  to  loam,  somewhat  more  minutely,  the 
circumstances  of  the  individual,  who  was  die  subject  of  these  spir- 
itual discoveries,  as  w-ell  as  their  actual  effect  u|K)n  her  character. 
On  these  points,  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Edwards  is  full  and  explicit  j 
and  from  his  authority,  we  state  the  following  facts- 

At  this  time,  Mrs.  Edwards  had  been  long,  in  an  uncommon 
manner,  growing  in  grace,  and  rising,  by  very  sensible  degrees,  to 
higher  love  to  (Jod,  weanedncss  from  the  world,  and  mastery  over 
sin  and  temptation,  through  great  trials  and  conflicts,  and  long  con- 
tinued struggling  and  fijihling  with  sin,  and  earnest  and  constant 
prayer  and  labour  in  religion,  and  cngagedness  of  mind  in  llie  use 
of  all  means,  attended  with  a  great  exactness  of  life ;  and  this 
growth  had  heon  attended,  not  only  with  a  great  increase  of  reli- 
gious aflcctions,  but  with  a  most  visible  alterauon  of  outward  behav- 
iom*;  paiticularly  in  living  above  the  world,  and  in  a  greater  degree 
of  steadfastness  and  strengtli  in  the  way  of  duty  and  self-demal; 
maintaining  the  christian  conflict  against  temptations,  and  conquer- 
ing from  time  to  lime  under  great  trials;  persisting  in  an  unmoved, 
untouched  calm  and  rest,  under  the  changes  and  accidents  of  dme, 
such  ns  seasons  of  extreme  pain,  and  apparent  hazard  of  immedi- 
ate death.  The.se  transports  did  not  arise  from  bodily  weakness, 
but  were  greatest  in  the  best  state  of  heaUh.  They  were  accom- 
panied with  a  lively  sense  of  the  greatness  of  God,  and  her  own 
litUeness  and  vilen(  ss ;  and  had  al  iding  effects,  in  the  increase  of 
the  sweetness,  rest  and  humility,  which  they  left  upon  tlie  soul, 
and  in  a  new  engagedness  of  heail  to  live  to  the  honour  of  God, 
and  to  watch  and  fight  against  sin.  They  were  attended  with  no 
enthusiastical  dis})Oi:ition  to  follow  impulses,  or  supposed  revela- 
tions, nor  with  any  aj)pearance  of  spiritual  'pride  ;  but  on  the  con- 
trary, with  a  very  great  increase  of  meekness,  and  humility,  and  a 
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dispositioii  in  honour  to  prefer  others,  as  well  as  with  a  great  aver- 
^on  to  judging;  otliers,  and  a  strong  sense  of  die  importance  of  mo- 
i-al,  social  duties.  Thoy  were  accompanied  with  an  extraordinary 
sense  of  tlie  awful  majesty  of  God,  so  as  frequently  to  take  away 
the  bodily  strength ;  witli  a  sense  of  the  holiness  of  (rod,  as  of  a 
flame  infinitely  pure  and  bright,  so  as  oftentimes  to  overwhelm 
soul  and  body  ;  widi  an  extraordmary  view  of  the  infinite  terrible- 
ness  of  his  wratii,  of  tlie  exceeding  sinfulness  of  her  own  heart, 
and  of  a  desert  of  that  wrath  forever ;  with  an  intense  sorrow  for 
sin,  so  as  entirely  to  prostrate  tlie  strength  of  the  body ;  with  a 
clear  certainty  of  the  truth  of  tlie  great  things  revealed  in  the  Gos- 
pel ;  with  an  overwhelming  sense  of  the  glory  of  the  work  of  re- 
demption, and  the  way  of  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ,  of  tlie  glorious 
harmony  of  the  Divine  attributes  appearing  tlierein,  as  tliat  wherein 
mercy  and  truth  are  met  together,  and  righteousness  and  peace 
have  kissed  each  other ;  with  a  sight  of  the  glorious  sufficiency  of 
Christ,  a  constant  immoveable  trust  in  Grod,  an  overwhelming  sense 
of  his  glorious  unsearchable  wisdom,  a  sweet  rejoicing  at  his  being 
infinitely  and  unchangeably  happy,  independent  and  all-sufficient, 
at  his  reigning  over  all,  and  doing  his  own  will  with  uncontrollable 

S^wer  and  sovereignty ;  with  a  delightful  sense  of  the  glory  of  the 
oly  Spirit,  as  the  great  Comforter ;  with  intense  desires  for  the 
honour  and  glory  of  God's  name,  a  clear  and  constant  preference 
of  it,  not  only  to  her  own  temporal  mterests,  but  to  her  spiritual 
comfort;  with  a  willingness  to  live  and  die  in  spiritual  darkness,  if  the 
honour  of  God  required  it,  a  great  lamenting  of  ingratitude,  intense 
longings  and  faintings  after  higher  love  to  Christ,  and  greater  con- 
formity to  him — particularly  to  be  more  perfect  in  humility  and  ad- 
oration ;  widi  great  delight  in  singing  praises  to  God  and  Jesus 
Christ,  a  desire  that  diis  present  life  might  be  one  continued  song 
of  praise,  and  an  overcomuig  pleasure  at  the  thought  of  spending 
eternity  in  that  exercise;  widi  a  living  by  faidi  in  a  very  unusud 
manner ;  with  an  uniform  distrust  of  her  own  strength,  and  a  great 
dependence  on  God  for  help ;  with  intciro  longings Uiat  all  christians 
might  be  fervent  in  love,  and  active  in  the  service  of  God;  with  taking 
pleasure  in  watchfulness  and  toil,  self-denial  and  bearing  die  cross; 
with  a  melting  compassion  for  those  who  were  in  a  state  of  nature,  and 
for  christians  under  darkness,  an  universal  benevolence  to  all  man- 
kind, a  willingness  to  endure  any  suffering  for  the  conversion  of  the 
impenitent — ^lier  compassion  for  Uiem  being  often  to  diat  degree, 
that  she  could  find  no  support  nor  rest,  but  in  going  to  God  and 
pouring  out  her  sdul  m  prayer  for  them ;  widi  earnest  desires  that 
the  then  existing  work  of  Divine  grace  might  be  carried  on  with 
greater  purity,  and  freedom  from  all  bitter  zeal,  censoriousncss, 

Spiritual  pride  and  angry  controversy,  and  diat  the  kingdom  of 
hrist  might  be  established  through  the  earth,  as  a  kingdom  of  ho- 
liness, peace  and  joy ;  with  unspeakable  delight  in  the  thoughts  of* 
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heaven,  as  a  world  of  love,  where  love  ghall  be  the  saints'  eternal 
food,  where  tliey  shall  dwell  in  the  light  of  love,  and  where  the  ve- 
ry air  and  brcutli  will  be  nothuig  but  love ;  with  mtense  love  to  the 
people  of  God,  as  to  those  who  will  soon  wear  his  perfect  image ; 
with  earnest  desires  that  otliers  might  love  God  better  than  herself, 
and  attain  to  higher  degrees  of  holiness ;  with  a  delight  in  convers- 
ing on  the  most  spiritual  and  heavenly  things  in  religion,  often  en- 
gaging in  such  conversation,  with  a  degree  of  feeling  too  intense  to 
be  long  endured ;  and  with  a  lively  sense  of  the  importance  of  char- 
ity to  tlie  |X)or,  as  well  as  of  tlie  need  which  ministers  have  of  the  influ- 
ences of  tlie  Holy  Spirit,  and  earnest  longings  and  wrestlings  with 
God  for  them  in  prayer.  She  had  also,  according  to  Mr.  Edwards,  ttie 
greatest,  fullest,  longest  continued,  and  most  constant  Assurance 
of  tlie  favour  of  God,  and  of  a  title  to  future  glory,  that  he  ever 
saw  any  appearance  of,  in  any  person  ;— enjoying,  es{)ecially  near 
the  time  in  which  he  made  tliis  statement,  to  use  her  own  expres- 
sion, THE  RICHES  OP  FuLL  AssuRANCE ;  as  wcll  as  an  uninter- 
rupted, entire  resignation  to  God,  with  respect  to  health  or  sick- 
ness, ease  or  pain,  Ufe  or  death,   and  an  entire  resignation  of  tlie 
lives  of  her  nearest  earthly  friends.     Tliese  diings  were  attended 
whh  a  constant,  sweet  peace  and  serenity  of  soul,  widiout  a  cloud 
to  interrupt  it,  a  continual  rejoicing  in  all  the  works  of  nature  and 
providence,  a  wonderful  access  to  God  by  prayer,  sensibly  con- 
versmg  widi  him,  as  much  as  if  Christ  were  here  on  earth ;  fre- 
quent, plain,  sensible  and  immediate,  answers  of  prayer,  all  tears 
wiped  away,  all  former  troubles  and  sorrows  of  hfe  forgotten,  ex- 
cepting sorrow  for  sin,  doing  every  thing  for  Grod  and  his  glory,  do- 
ing it  as  the  ser\  ice  of  love,  with  a  continual,  unintemipted  cheer- 
fulness, peace  and  joy.     "  O  how  good,"  she  once  observed,  "  is 
it  to  work  for  God  in  the  day  time,  and  at  night  to  he  down  under 
his  smiles."     In.^^tead  of  slighting  the  means  of  grace  in  conse- 
quence of  these  discoveries,  she  was  never  more  sensible  of  her 
need  of  anstrucdon  ;  instead  of  regarding  herself  as  free  from  sin, 
she  was  led  by  her  c!learer  sight  of  the  Divine  holiness,  to  perceive 
more  fully  die  sinfulness  of  her  own  heart ;  instead  of  neglecting 
tlie  business  of  life,  sjie  performed  it  with  greater  alacrity,  as  a 
part  of  the  service  of  God — declaring  Uiat,  when  thus  done,  it  was 
as  delightful  as  prayer  itself.     At  the  same  time,  she  discovered  an 
extreme  anxiety  to  avoid  every  sin,  and  to  discharge  every  moral 
obligation,  was  most  exemplary  in  die  performance  of  every  social 
and  relative  duty,  exhibited  great  inoflensiveness  of  hfe  and  con- 
versation, great  meekness,  gentleness  and  benevolence  of  spirit, 
and  avoided,  with  remarkable  conscientiousness,  all  those  things, 
which  she  regarded  as  failings  in  her  own  character. 

To  diose,  who,  after  reading  this  statement  of  facts,  still  regard 
die  preceding  narrative  as  die  offspring  of  enthusiam,  we  shall 
tlraw  our  reply  from  Mr.  Edwards  himself:  "  Now  if  such  things 
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wre  enthusiasm,  and  tlie  of&pring  of  a  distempered  brain;  let  my 
brain  be  possessed  evermore  of  tliat  happy  distemper !  If  this  be 
distraction ;  I  pray  God  timt  the  world  of  mankind  may  all  be  seiz- 
ed with  tills  benign,  meek,  beneficent,  beatific,  glorious  distraction  ! 
What  notion  have  diey  of  true  religion,  who  reject  what  has  here 
been  described  ?  What  shall  we  find  to  correspond  with  these  ex- 
pressions of  Scripture,  The  peace  of  God,  t/utt  passeth  all  under" 
siandinff  :  Rejoicing  with  joy  unspeakable^  and  full  of  glory  : 
GodPs  shining  itito  our  hearts^  to  give  tlie  light  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  glory  of  Godj  in  tlie  face  of  Jesus  Christ :  With  open  face j  be- 
holding as  in  a  glass  the  glory  of  God,  and  being  changed  into  the 
tame  image^from  glory  to  glory,  even  as  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord : 
JBeing  caUea  out  of  darkness  into  marvellous  light :  and  having  the 
day-star  arise  in  our  hearts :  What,  let  me  ask,  if  tliese  things  that 
have  been  mentioned  do  not  correspond  with  these  expressions; 
what  else  can  we  find  that  does  correspond  with  them  ?" 

Mr.  Edwards  adds,  diat  he  had  witnessed  many  instances,  in 
Northampton  and  elsewhere,  of  other  persons,  which  were  in  gene- 
ral, of  the  same  kind  with  diese,  though  not  so  high  in  degree,  in 
any  instance ;  and,  in  many  of  them,  not  so  pure  and  unmixed,  or 
so  well  regulated.  In  some  individuals,  who  discovered  very  in- 
tense religious  afiections,  tliere  was  obviously  a  great  mixture  of 
nature  with  grace,  and  in  some  a  sad  degenerating  of  religious  af- 
fections ;  yet,  in  most  instances,  they  were  uniform  in  their  charac- 
ter, and  obviously  tlie  result  of  fervent  piety. 

That  such  full  and  clear  discoveries  of  the  Divine  excellency 
and  glory,  as  those  recited  in  the  preceding  narrative,  are  uncom- 
mon, is  unhappily  too  true :  still  they  are  far  from  being  singular ; 
for  accounts  of  a  similar  nature  may  be  found  in  the  private  diaries 
of  men  of  distinguished  piety,  in  almost  every  age  of  the  church.* 
Tliey  are  not  however  probably  more  uncommon,  than  are  great 
attainments  in  piety ;  and,  when  enjoyed  by  tliose,  who  have  made 
such  attainments,  ought,  in  no  respect,  to  be  regarded  as  surprising. 
There  is  certainly  m  God,  a  goodness  and  a  glory,  infinitely  surpass- 
ing the  comprehension  of  the  highest  created  beings.  This  good- 
ness and  gjory,  which  constitutes  the  Divine  beauty  and  loveliness, 
God  is  able  to  reveal  to  the  mind  of  every  intelligent  creature,  as 
far  as  his  faculties  extend.  If  the  mind,  to  which  this  revelation  is 
made,  has  a  supreme  relish  for  holiness ;  the  discovery  of  this  spirit- 
ual beauty  of  the  Divine  mind,  will  communicate  to  it  an  enjoyment, 
wliich  is  pure  and  heavenly  in  its  nature ;  and  the  degree  of  diis 
enjoyment,  in  every  case,  will  be  projiortioned  to  die  measure  of 
the  faculties,  and  to  the  fulness  of  the  discovery.  This  is  obvi- 
ously true  in  the  heavenly  world.     God  there  reveals  his  glory — 

♦  As  examples  of  this  nature,  the  reader  is  roferroj  lo  the  writings  of  Fla- 
Tel  T«.  Baxter,  and  Brainerd,  and  of  Mr.  Edwards  himself. 
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not  ill  till  its  inrinite  brightness :  tliis,  he  cannot  do  to  a  created  ifi- 
tellij^ence  :  he  reveals  it — in  Jis  strong  an  efililgence  as  the  minds 
'  of  saints  and  angels  can  endure.  Were  a  revelation,  equally  clear 
and  full,  to  be  made  to  one  of  us  here  on  earth,  it  would  cbviouslj 
overwhelm  and  destroy  the  life  of  the  body ;  for  John,  even 
when  he  beheld  the  glorified  body  of  Christ,  fell  at  his  feet  as 
dead.  In  proportion  as  an  individual  is  possessed  ofhohness,  so 
much  more  near  does  he  come  to  Grod,  and  so  much  more  clear  and 
distinct  is  his  perception  of  his  true  character.  "  If  a  man  love  me," 
says  Christ,  "  he  will  keep  my  words  ;  and  my  Fatlier  will  love 
him,  and  we  will  come  unto  him,  and  make  our  abode  with  him." 
Such  discoveries  of  the  Divine  beauty  and  glory,  are  tlierefore  the 
promised  reicard,  as  well  as  the  natural  consequence,  of  distin- 
guished holiness ;  and  a  well  authenticated  narrative,  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  ttiey  were  made,  in  a  given  instance,  even  if  tliey 
were  unusual  in  degree,  instead  of  exciting  our  distrust  or  siu-prise, 
should  lead  us,  witli  a  noble  emulation,  to  "press  forward  towards 
tlie  mark,  for  the  prize  of  die  high  calling  oi  God  in  Christ  Jesus/' 
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The  reader  can  scarcely  need  to  be  informed,  that  the  Revival 
of  religion,  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  was  not  confined  to 
Northampton.  It  began  tliere,  and  at  Boston,  and  at  many  otlier 
places,  in  1740,  and  in  that,  and  the  three  following  years,  prevail- 
ed, to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  in  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
congregations  in  New  England,  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Penn- 
sylvania ;  as  well  as  in  a  considerable  number  more,  in  Maryland 
and  Vu^inia,  in  1744.  At  its  commencement,  it  appears  to  have 
been,  to  an  unusual  degree,  a  silent,  powerful  and  glorious,  work 
of  the  Spirit  of  God — the  simple  effect  of  Truth  applied  to  the 
conscience,  and  accompanied  by  his  converting  grace.  So  auspi- 
cious indeed  was  the  opening  of  this  memorable  work  of  God,  and 
so  rapid  its  progress,  that  the  promised  reign  of  Christ  on  the 
Earth  was  believed,  by  many,  to  be  actually  begun.  Had  it  con- 
tinued of  Uiis  unmixed  character,  so  extensive  was  its  prevalence, 
and  so  powerful  its  operation,  it  would  seem  that  in  no  great  length 
of  time,  it  would  have  pervaded  this  western  world.  As  is  usual  in 
^ucli  cases,  it  was  opposed  by  tlie  enemies  of  vital  religion,  and 
with  a  violence  proportioned  to  its  prevalence  and  power.  But  its 
worst  enemies  were  found  among  its  most  zealous  friends  :  and  Mr, 
Edwards  appears  to  have  been  early  aware,  that  the  measures  too 
jrenerally  resorted  to,  by  many  of  them,  to  extend  its  influence  over 
the  whole  country,  as  well  as  throughout  every  town  and  village* 
where  it  was  actually  begun,  were  only  adapted  to  introduce  con- 
fusion and  disorder,  as  far  as  they  prevailed.  To  check  these 
commencing  evils,  if  possible,  and  to  bear  his  own  testimony  to  the 
Work  as  a  genuine  work  of  tlie  Holy  Spirit,  he  prepared  and  pub- 
lished his  "  Thoughts  on  tlie  Revival  of  Religion  in  New  England, 
in  1740."  In  diis  Treatise,  after  presentini^  evidence  most  clear 
and  convincing  that  the  attention  to  religion,  of  which  he  speaks, 
was  a  glorious  work  of  God,  and  showing  the  obligations  which  all 
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were  uiider,  to  acknowledge  and  promote  it,  as  well  as  the  danger 
of  ilie  contrary  conduct :  he  points  out  various  particulars  in  which 
its  friends  had  been  injuriously  blamed,  tlien  exhibits  the  errors 
and  mistakes  into  which  they  had  actually  fallen,  and  concludes  by 
showing  positively,  what  ought  to  be  done  to  promote  it.  This 
work,  which  was  published  in  1742,  excited  a  very  deep  interest 
in  the  American  churches,  and  was  hnmediately  republished  in 
Scotland.  The  author,  from  his  uncommon  acquaintance  with  the 
Scriptures,  tlie  soundness  of  his  tlieological  views,  his  intuitive  dis- 
cernment of  tlie  operations  of  the  mind,  his  knowledge  of  the  hu- 
man heart  botli  before  and  after  its  renovation  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
his  familiarity  with  revivals  of  religion,  his  freedom  from  enthusi- 
asm, and  his  utter  aversion  to  extravagance  and  disorder,  was  ad- 
mirably qualified  to  execute  it  in  the  happiest  manner :  and,  Ccom 
the  time  of  its  first  publication,  it  has  been,  to  a  very  wide  extent, 
the  common  Text-book  of  evangelical  divines,  on  the  subject  of 
which  it  treats.  If  the  reader  will  examine  the  various  accounts 
of  revivals  of  religion,  he  will  find  that  no  one  of  them,  anterior  to 
this,  furnishes  an  explanation  of  the  subject,  in  accordance  with  the 
acknowledged  principles  of  mental  philosophy. 

In  1 743,  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  ministers  published  their 
attestations  to  this  work,  as  in  their  own  view  a  genuine  work  of 
the  Spirit  of  God,  and  as  having  been  extraordinary  and  remarka- 
ble, on  account  of  the  numbers  who  discovered  a  deep  anxiety  for 
their  salvation ;  on  account  of  its  rapid  progress  from  place  to  place ; 
and  on  account  of  the  power  with  which  it  was  carried  on.  Yet, 
while  tljoy  bear  witness  to  the  great  numbers  who  appeared  to 
have  become  real  christians,  to  the  extensive  reformation  of  morals 
which  it  occasioned,  and  to  a  greater  prevalence  of  religion  tlian 
they  had  before  witnessed  ;  many  of  them  also  regi*et  the  extravji- 
gancics  and  irregularities,  which  in  some  places  had  been  permitted 
to  accompany  it.  Among  these,  they  particularly  point  oiU — a  dis- 
position to  make  secret  inijiulses  on  the  mind,  a  rule  of  duty — lay- 
men invading  the  ministerial  oflice,  and  under  a  pretence  of  exhort- 
ing, setting  up  preaching — ministers  invadmg  each  other's  provin- 
ces— indiscreet  young  men  rusliing  into  particular  places,  and 
preaching  on  all  occasions — unscriptural  separations  of  churches, 
and  of  ministers  from  their  churches — a  rash  judging  of  the  reli- 
gious state  of  others — and  a  controversial,  uncharitable  and  censo- 
rious, spirit. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  botli  parts  of  this  statement  arc 
true.  Although  this  most  extensive  work  of  grace  opened  on  New 
England,  in  1740  and  1741,  in  a  manner  eminently  auspicious ; 
}'et  in  the  two  following  years,  it  assumed,  in  various  places,  a 
somewhat  different  as))ect,  and  was  unhappily  marked  widi  irregu- 
larity and  disorder,  lliis  was  doubtless  owing,  in  some  degree, 
to  tlie  fact,  tliat  many  ministers  of  wisdom  and  sound  discretion, 
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not  adverting  sufficiently  to  the  extent  and  importance  of  the  Apos- 
Voiic  exhortation,  ^'  Let  all  things  be  done  decently  and  in  order," 
either  encouraged,  or  did  not  effectually  suppress,  outcries,  falling 
down  and  swooning,  in  the  time  of  public  and  social  worship,  the 
neaking  and  praying  of  women  in  the  church  and  in  mixed  assem- 
Uies,  the  meeting  of  children  by  themselves  for  religious  worship, 
and  singing  and  praying  aloud  in  the  streets;  but  far  more  to  the 
unrestrained  zeal  of  a  considerable  number  of  misguided  men  ;«- 
some  of  them,  preachers  of  die  gospel,  and  others,  lay-exhorters ; — 
who,  intending  to  take  Mr.  Whitefield  as  their  model,  travelled  from 
place  to  place,  preachmg  and  exliorting  wherever  they  could  col- 
lect an  audience ;  pronounced  definitively  and  unhesitatingly  with 
respect  to  the  piety  of  individuals,  both  ministers  and  private  chris- 
tians ;  and,  whenever  they  judged  a  minister,  or  a  majority  of  his 
church,  destitute  of  piety ; — which  they  usually  did,  not  on  account 
of  theirfalse  principles  or  their  irreligious  life,  but  for  their  want  of  an 
ardour  and  zeal  equal  to  their  own ; — advised,  in  the  one  case,  the 
whole  church  to  withdraw  from  the  minister ;  and,  in  die  odier,  a 
miDori^  to  separate  tli^mselves  from  the  majority,  and  to  form  a 
distinct  church  and  congregation.  This  indiscreet  advice,  had,  at 
times,  too  much  influence,  and  occasioned  in  some  places  the  sun- 
dering of  churches  and  congregations,  in  others  the  removal  of 
ministers,  and  in  others  the  separation  of  individuals  from  the  com- 
munion of  their  brethren.  It  thus  introduced  contentions  and 
quarrels  into  churches  and  families,  alienated  ministers  from  each 
other,  and  from  their  people,  and  produced,  in  the  places  where 
these  consequences  were  most  discernible,  a  wide-spread  and  rivet- 
ted  prejudice  against  revivals  of  religion.  It  is  deserving  perhaps 
of  enquiry.  Whether  the  subsequent  slumber  of  the  American 
Church,  for  nearly  seventy  years,  may  not  be  ascribed,  in  an  impor- 
tant degree,  to  die  fatal  re-action  of  these  unhappy  measures. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  on  Mr.  Wliitcfield,  (although  by  his 
multiplied  and  successful  labours  he  was  the  means  of  incalculable 
good  to  the  churches  of  America,  as  well  as  to  those  of  England 
and  Scodand,)  these  evils  are,  to  a  consfderable  degree,  to  be 
charged,  as  having  first  led  the  way  in  diis  career  of  irregularity 
and  disorder.  He  did  not  go  as  far  as  some  of  his  followers  ;  but 
he  opened  a  wide  door,  and  went  great  lengths  in  these  forbidden 
paths ;  and  his  imitators,  having  less  discretion  and  experience, 
ventured,  under  die  cover  of  his  example,  even  beyond  the  limits 
which  he  himself  was  afraid  to  pass.  His  published  journals  show, 
that  he  was  accustomed  to  decide  too  audioritatively,  whether  oth- 
ers, particularly  ministers,  were  converted  ;  as  well  as  to  insist  that 
churches  ought  to  remove  diose,  whom  they  regarded  as  uncon- 
verted ministers ;  and  that  individual  christians  or  minorities  of 
churches,  where  a  majority  refused  to  do  this,  were  bound  to  sepa- 
rate themselves.     Mr.  Edwards,  wholly  disapproving  of  diis  con*> 
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duct,  conversed  with  Mr.  Whitefield  Jioely,  in  the  presence  of 
others,  about  his  practice  of  pronouncing  ministers,  and  odier  mem- 
bers of  die  christian  church,  unconverted ;  and  declarer  that  he 
supposed  him  to  be  of  the  opinion,  that  unconverted  ministers 
ougtit  not  to  be  continued  in  the  ministry  ;  and  that  he  supposed 
that  he  endeavoured  to  propagate  this  opinion,  and  apractice  agree- 
able tliereto.  The  same  may  be  said,  in  substance,  of  Mr.  G, 
Tennent,  Mr.  Finley,  and  Mr.  Davenport,  all  of  whom  became 
early  convinced  of  their  error,  and  with  christian  sincerity  openly  ac- 
knowledged it.  At  the  same  time,  while  these  things  were  to  be 
regretted  in  themselves,  and  still  more  so  in  their  unhappy  conse- 
quences, the  evidence  is  clear  that,  in  far  the  greater  number  of 
1)laces,  these  irregularities  and  disorders,  if  in  any  degree  preva- 
ent,  were  never  predominant ;  and  that  the  attention  to  religion  in 
these  places,  while  it  c(»itinued7  was  most  obviously  a  great  and 
powerful  work  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  The  testimony  of  the  minis- 
ters of  those  places,  on  diese  points,  is  explicit.  It  is  given  with 
great  caution,  and  with  the  utmost  candour ;  it  acknowledges  frank- 
ly the  evils  then  experienced ;  and  it  details  the  actual  moral 
change  wrought  in  individuals  and  in  society  at  large,  in  such  a 
manner,  that  no  one,  who  believes  in  regeneraticm  as  the  work  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  can  doubt  that  this  change  was  effected  by  the 
finger  of  CJod. 

Though  the  attention  to  religion,  at  this  period,  was  more  pow- 
erful and  more  universal  at  Northampton,  than  in  almost  any  odier 
congregation,  there  was  yet  scarcely  one  in  which  so  few  of  these 
evils  were  exjiericnced.  The  reason  was,  that  dieir  spiritual  guide 
had  already  ionned,  in  his  own  mind,  settled  principles  respecting 
a  genuine  Revival  of  religion — as  to  its  cause,  its  nature,  and  in  the 
most  important  points,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  was  to  be  treat- 
ed. He  regarded  it  as  caused — not  by  Appeals  to  the  feelings  or 
the  passions,  but — by  tlie  Tnith  of  God  brought  home  to  die  mind, 
in  a  subordinate  sense  by  the  preaching  of  die  Gospel,  but  in  a  far 
higher  sense  by  the  immediate  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  He 
considered  such  an  event,  so  far  as  man  is  concerned,  as  die  simple 
effect  of  a  ])ractical  attention  to  Trudi,  on  the  conscience  and  the 
heart.  He  felt  it  to  be  his  great,  and  in  a  sense  his  only,  duty 
iherefore,  to  urge  Divine  Truth  on  die  feelings  and  consciences  of 
his  hearers,  with  all  possible  solemnity  and  power.  How  he  in 
fact  urged  it,  his  published  sermons  will  show. 

Yet  even  in  Northampton,  many  diings  occurred,  which  not  only 
w(;re  deviations  from  decorum  and  good  sense,  but  were  directly 
calculated,  as  far  as  diey  prevailed,  to  change  diat,  wliich,  in  its 
commencement,  was,  to  an  uncommon  degree,  a  silent  and  power- 
ful work  of  divine  grace,  into  a  scene  of  confusion  and  disorder. 
This  was  owing  chiefly  to  contagion  from  without.  "  The  former 
I^art  of  the  revival  of  religion,  m  1740  and  1741,  seemed  to  be 
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much  more  pure,  having  less  of  a  corrupt  mixture  than  In  that  of 
i736  and  1736,— But  in  1742,  it  was  otherwise :  the  work  con- 
tinued more  pure  till  we  were  infected  from  abroad.  Our  people 
hearing  of,  and  some  of  them  seeing,  the  work  in  other  placesi 
where  there  was  a  greater  visible  commotion  than  here,  and  the 
outward  appearances  were  more  extraordinary,  their  eyes  were 
liazzled  with  the  high  professions  and  great  show  that  some  made, 
who  came  in  hither  from  otlier  places.  That  these  people  went  so  far 
before  them  in  raptures  and  violent  emotions  of  die  affections,  and  a 
vehement  zeal,  and  what  they  called  boldness  for  Christ,^  our  peo* 
pie  were  ready  to  diink  was  owing  to  far  greater  attainments  in 
grdce  and  intimacy  with  heaven.  These  diings  had  a  strange  in- 
fluence on  the  people,  and  gave  many  of  them  a  deep  and  unhappy 
tincture,  from  which  it  was  a  hard  and  long  labour  to  deliver  them, 
and  from  which  some  of  diem  are  not  fully  delivered,  to  diis  day." 

In  many  parishes,  where  die  attention  to  religion  commenced  in 
17-2,  it  was  extensively,  if  not  chiefly,  of  this  unhappy  character. 
This  was  particularly  true  in  the  eastern  part  of  Connecticut,  and 
in  the  eastern  and  south  eastern  part,  and  some  of  die  more  central 
parishes,  of  Massachusetts.  Churches  and  congregations  were 
torn  asunder,  many  ministers  were  dismissed,  churches  of  a  sepa- 
ratical  character  were  formed,  the  peace  of  society  was  permanently 
broken  up,  and  a  revival  of  religion  became  extensively,  in  the 
view  of  the  community,  another  name  for  the  prevalence  of  fanati- 
cism, disorder  and  misrule.  This  unhappy  and  surprising  change 
should  prove  an  everlasting  beacon  to  the  Church  of  God. 

I  HAVE  already  had  occasion  to  remark,  that  die  "  Narrative  of 
Surprising  Conversions"  was  repeatedly  published,  and  extensively 
circulated,  throughout  England  and  Scotland.  The  same  was 
true  of  Mr.  Edwards'  Five  Sermons  preached  during  the  revival 
of  religion  in  1734 — 5,  and  of  Jiis  Discourse  on  "the  Distinguish- 
ing Marks  of  a  Work  of  die  Spirit  of  God."  The  effect  of  these 
publications,  particularly  of  die  first,  was  in  the  latter  country  great 
and  salutary.  The  eyes  both  of  ministers  and  christians  were  ex- 
tensively opened  to  the  fact,  diat  an  effusion  of  the  Spirit,  resem^ 
bling  in  some  good  degree  diose  recorded  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Aposdes,  might  take  place,  and  might  rationally  be  expected  to 
taJce  place,  in  modem  times,  in  consequence  of  the  direct  and 
powerful  application  of  similar  means.  Scodand  was  at  that  time 
favoured  with  the  labours  of  many  clergymen,  gready  respected 
for  their  piety  and  talents ;  among  whom  were  the  Rev.  William 
M'CuLLOCH  of  Cambuslang,  the  Rev.  John  Robe  of  Kilsyth,  the 
Rev.  John  M'Laurin  of  Glasgow,  die  Rev.  Thomas  Gillespie 
of  Camoch,  the  Rev.  John  Willison  of  Dundee,  and  the  Rev. 
John  Erskine  of  Kirkintilloch,  afterwards  Dr.  Ersi^ne  of  Ed- 
inburgh. These  gendemen,  and  many  of  their  associates  in  the 
jninia^,  appear,  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking,  to  hav« 
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preached,  not  only  with  great  plainness  and  fervency,  but  with  tb« 
strongest  confidence  of  immediate  and  great  success ;  and,  as  a 
natural  consequence,  the  Church  of  Scotland  soon  witnessed  a  state 
of  things,  to  which  she.  had  long  been  a  stranger. 

In  February,  1742,  a  revival  of  religion  began  at  Cambu^laag, 
the  parish  of  Mr.  M'CuUoch,  four  miles  from  Glasgow,  resenibling 
in  its  power  and  rapidity,  and  die  number  of  conversions,  that  in 
Northampton,  in  1734 — 5  ;  and  in  the  course  of  tliat  year,  scenes 
of  a  similar  nature  were  witnessed  in  Kilsyth,  Glasgow,  Dundee^ 
Camock,  Kirkintilloch,  Edinburgh,  Aberdeen,  and  upwards  of 
thirty  towns  and  villages,  in  various  parts  of  that  kingdom.  Thus 
the  darkness  which  covers  the  eartli,  was  dispersed,  for  a  season, 
from  over  these  two  countries,  and  tlie  clear  light  of  heaven  shone 
down  upon  them,  with  no  intervening  cloud.  In  such  circumstan- 
ces, it  might  natm*ally  be  expected,  that  the  prominent  clergymen 
in  both,  feeling  a  common  interest,  and  being  engaged  in  similar 
labours,  would  soon  open  a  mutual  correspondence. 

The  fu'st  of  Mr.  Edwards'  correspondents  in  Scotland,  was  the 
Rev.  Mr.  M'Laurin  of  Glasgow ;  but,  unfortunately,  I  have  been 
able  to  procure  none  of  the  letters  which  passed  between  them. 
That  gentleman,  in  the  early  part  of  1743,  having  informed  Mr* 
Edwards  that  his  friend,  Mr.  M'Culloch  of  Cambuslang,  bad  in* 
tended  to  write  to  him  with  tlie  view  of  offering  a  correspondence, 
but  had  failed  of  die  expected  opportunity ;  Mr.  Edwards  address- 
ed to  the  latter  the  following  letter. 

"  To  tlie  Rev.  WilUam  M'Culloch,  Cambuslang. 

"  Northampton,  May  12, 1743. 

"  Rev.  and  dear  Sir, 

"  Mr.  M'Laurin  of  Glasgow,  in  a  letter  he  has  lately  sent  me, 
informs  me  of  your  proposing  to  write  a  letter  to  me,  and  of  your 
being  prevented  by  the  failing  of  the  expected  opportunity.  I 
thank  you,  Rev.  Sir,  that  you  had  such  a  thing  in  your  heart.  We 
were  informed  last  year,  by  the  printed  and  well  attested  narra- 
tive, of  the  glorious  work  of  God  in  your  parish ;  which  we  have 
ance  understood  has  spread  into  many  odier  towns  and  parishes 
in  that  part  of  Scotland :  especially  are  w- e  informed  of  this  by  Mr. 
Robes'  Narrative,  and  I  perceive  by  some  papers  of  the  Weekly 
History,  sent  me  by  Mr.  M'Laurin  of  Glasgow,  tliat  the  w^ork  has 
continued  to  make  glorious  progress  at  Cambuslang,  even  till  it 
has  prevailed  to  a  wonderful  degree  indeed.  God  has  highly  fa- 
voured and  honoured  you,  dear  Sir,  which  may  justly  render  your 
name  precious  to  all  that  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  We  live  in 
a  day  wherein  God  is  doing  maiTellous  things :  in  diat  respect,  we 
are  distinguished  from  fonner  generttions.  Grod  has  wrouglit  great 
things  m  In  ew-England,  which,  though  exceedmgly  gbrious,  haVe  all 
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akmg  been  attended  with  some  threatening  clouds ;  which,  from 
the  beginning,  caused  me  to  apprehend  some  great  stop  or  check 
to  be  put  to  the  work,  before  it  should  be  begun  and  carried  on  in 
its  genuine  purity  and  beauty,  to  subdue  all  before  it,  and  to  pre- 
vail with  an  irresistible  and  continual  progress  and  triumph ;  and 
it  is  come  to  pass  according  to  my  apprehensions.  But  yet  I  can- 
not tliink  otherwise,  dian  that  what  has  now  been  doing,  is  the 
forerunner  of  something  vastly  greater,  more  pure,  and  more  ex- 
tensive. I  can't  think  that  God  has  come  down  from  heaven,  and 
done  such  great  things  before  our  eyes,  and  gone  so  much  beside 
and  be3rond  his  usual  way  of  working,  and  wrought  so  wonderfully, 
and  that  he  has  gone  away  with  a  design  to  leave  things  dius. 
Who  hath  heard  such  a  thing  ?  Who  hath  seen  such  things?  And 
will  Grod,  when  he  has  wrought  so  wonderfully,  and  made  tlie 
earth  to  bring  forth  in  one  day,  bring  to  tlie  birtli  and  not  cause  to 
bring  fortli  ?  And  shall  he  cause  to  bring  fortli,  and  shut  the  womb  ? 
Isaiah  Ixvi.  8,  9.  I  live  upon  the  brink  of  the  grave,  in  great  in- 
firmity of  body,  and  nothing  is  more  uncertain,  than  whedier  I 
shall  live  to  see  it :  but,  I  believe  God  will  revive  his  work  again  ^ 
before  long,  and  that  it  will  not  wholly  cease  till  it  has  subdued  the 
whole  earth.  But  Crod  is  now  going  and  returning  to  his  place, 
till  we  acknowledge  our  offence,  and  I  hope  to  humble  his  church 
in  New-England,  and  purify  it,  and  so  fit  it  for  yet  greater  com- 
fort, that  he  designs  in  due  time  to  bestow  upon  it.  God  may  deal 
with  his  church,  as  he  deals  with  a  particular  saint ;  commonly,  af- 
ter his  first  comfort,  the  clouds  return,  and  there  is  a  season  of  re- 
markable darkness,  and  hiding  of  Crod's  face,  and  buffetings  of  Sa- 
tan ;  but  all  to  fit  for  greater  mercy ;  and  as  it  was  witli  Christ  him- 
self, who,  presently  alter  the  heavens  were  opened  above  his  head, 
and  the  Spirit  was  poured  out  upon  him,  and  God  wonderfully  tes- 
tified liis  love  to  him,  was  driven  into  the  wilderness,  to  be  tempt- 
ed of  the  devil  forty  days.  I  hope  God  will  show  us  our  errors, 
and  teach  us  wisdom  by  his  present  witiidrawings.  Now  in  the 
day  of  adversity,  we  have  time  and  cause  to  consider,  and  begin 
now  to  have  opportunity  to  see  tlie  consequences  of  our  conduct. 
I  wish  that  Grod's  ministers  and  people,  every  where,  would  take 
warning  by  our  errors,  and  the  calamities  that  are  the  issue  of 
them.  I  have  mentioned  several  things,  in  my  lettej-s  to  Mr. 
M'Laurin  and  Mr.  Robe ;  another  I  might  have  mentioned,  that 
most  evidently  proves  of  ill  consequence,  that  is,  wc  have  run  from 
one  extreme  to  another,  with  respect  to  talking  of  expfricnres ; 
that  whereas  formerly  there  was  too  great  a  rescnedncss  in  this 
matter,  of  late  many  have  gone  to  an  unbounded  openness,  fre- 
quency and  constancy,  in  talking  of  their  expericnceSi^declariHg  al- 
most every  thing  that  passes  between  God  and  tlieir  own  souls, 
every  where,  and  before  every  body.  Among  other  ill  conse- 
quences of  such  a  practice,  this  ^is  one,  that  religion  runs  all  into 
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that  channel ;  and  religion  is  placed  very  much  in  it,  so  that  th0 
strength  of  it  seems  to  be  spent  in  it ;  that  other  duties,  that  are  of 
vastly  greater  importance,  have  been  looked  upon  as  light  in  compa- 
rison of  this,  so  tliat  other  parts  of  religion  have  been  reaUy  much 
injured  thereby  ;  as  when  we  see  a  tree  excessively  full  of  leaves, 
we  find  so  much  less  fruit ;  and  when  a  cloud  arises  witli  an  ex- 
cessive degree  of  wind,  we  have  the  less  rain.  How  much,  dear 
Sir,  does  God's  chiu-ch  at  such  a  day,  need  the  constant  gracious 
care  and  guidance  of  our  good  Shepherd ;  and  especially,/  we  that 
are  ministers. 

"  I  should  be  glad,  dear  Sir,  of  a  remembrance  in  your  prayers, 
and  also  of  your  help,  by  informations  and  instructions,  by  what 
you  find  in  your  experience  in  Scodand.  I  believe  it  to  be  the 
duty  of  one  part  of  the  church  of  God,  thus  to  help  another. 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir,  your  affectionate 

"  Brother  and  servant  in  Jesus  Christ, 

"  Jonathan  Edwards." 

The  following  is  the  answer  of  Mr.  M'Culloch,  to  the  preceding 
better. 

**  Cambwilang,  Aug.  13,  1743. 

"  Rev.  and  dear  Sir, 

"The  happy  period  in  which  we  live,  and  the  times  of  refresh- 
ing from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  wherewidi  you  first  were  visit- 
ed, in  Northampton,  in  the  year  1734  :  and  then,  more  generally, 
in  New  England,  in  1740,  and  1741 ;  and  then  we,  in  several  pla- 
ces in  Scodand,  in  1742,  and  1743;  and  the  strong  opposition 
made  to  this  work,  with  you  and  with  us,  checked  by  an  infinitely 
superior  Power;  often  brings  to  my  mind  that  prophecy,  Isaiah  Ux. 
19 ;  "So  shall  they  fear  the  name  of  the  Lord  from  the  West ;  and 
his  glory  from  tlie  Rising  of  the  sun ;  When  the  enemy  shall  come 
in  as  a  flood,  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  shall  lift  up  a  standard  against 
him."  I  cannot  help  thinking  diat  this  prophecy,  eminently  points 
at  our  times ;  and  begins  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  multitudes  of  souls 
that  are  bringing  in  to  fear  the  Lord,  to  worship  God  in  Christ,  in 
whom  his  name  is,  and  to  see  his  glory  in  his  sanctuary.  And  it 
is,  to  me,  pretty  remarkable,  tliat  die  prophet  here  foretells  they 
should  do  so,  in  the  period  he  points  at,  not  firom  East  to  West, 
but  from  West  to  East ;  mendoning  the  West  before  the  East, 
contrary  to  the  usual  way  of  speaking  in  odier  prophecies, 
as  where  Malachi  foretells,  that  the  name  of  the  Lord  should  be 
great  among  the  Gentiles,  from  the  Rising  of  the  sun  to  the  West, 
(Mai.  i.  11.)  And  our  Lord  Jesus,  that  many  should  come  from 
the  East  and  West,  &;c.  (Matthew  viii.  11.)  And  in  this  order  it 
was,  that  the  light  of  the  gospel  came  to  dawn  on  the  several  na-% 
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tions,  in  the  propagation  of  it  through  the  world.  But  the  prophet 
here,  ander  the  conduct  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  chooses  all  his 
words  in  infinite  wisdom,  puts  the  West  before  the  East ;  intend- 
ing, as  I  conceive,  thereby  to  signify,  that  the  glorious  revival  of 
religion,  and  the  wide  and  diflSasive  spread  of  vital  Christianity,  in 
the  latter  times  of  the  gospel,  should  begin  in  the  more  westerly 
parts,  and  proceed  to  tliese  more  easterly.  And  while  it  should  be 
doine  so,  or  shortly  after,  great  oppositon  should  arise,  the  enemy 
should  come  in  as  a  flood :  Satan  should,  witli  great  violence,  as* 
sault  particular  believing  souls ;  and  stir  up  men  to  malign  and  re- 
proach the  work  of  God ;  and,  it's  likely  also,  raise  a  terrible  per- 
secution against  the  church.  But  while  the  enemy  might  seem, 
for  a  time,  to  be  thus  carrying  all  before  him,  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  should  lift  up  a  standard  against  him  ;  give  a  banner  to  them 
that  fear  Him,  and  animate  them  to  display  it  for  the  truth,  and 
make  his  word  mightily  to  prevail,  and  bear  down  all  opposing 
power.  For  on  what  side  soever  the  Almighty  and  Eternal  Spi- 
rit of  Jehovah  lifts  up  a  standard,  tliere  the  victory  is  certain ;  and 
we  may  be  sure  he  will  lift  it  up  in  defence  of  his  own  work.  The 
Chaldee  paraphrase  makes  the  words  in  the  latter  part  of  tliis  verse, 
to  allude  to  the  river  Euphrates,  when  it  breaks  over  all  ts  banks, 
and  overflows  the  adjacent  plains ;  thus,  when  persecutors  shall 
come  in,  as  the  inundation  of  the  river  Euphrates,  they  shall 
be  broke  in  pieces  by  the  word  of  the  Lord. 

"  The  whole  o  this  verse  seems  to  me,  to  have  an  aspect  to  the 
present  and  past  times,  for  some  years.  The  Sun  of  Righteous- 
ness, has  been  making  his  course  from  West  to  East,  and  shed- 
ding his  benign  and  quickening  influences,  on  poor  forlorn  and  be- 
nighted souls  in  places  vastly  distant  from  one  anotlier.  But  clouds 
have  arisen  and  intercepted  his  reviving  beams.  The  enemy  of 
salvation  has  broke  in,  as  an  overflowing  flood,  almost  ovenvhelmed 
poor  souls,  newly  come  into  the  sjriritual  world,  after  they  had  got 
some  glimpse  of  the  glory  of  Christ,  with  a  deluge  of  tcmptntions  : 
floods  of  ungodly  men,  sUrred  up  by  Satan,  and  their  natural  en- 
mity at  religion,  have  affrighted  them :  mistaken  and  prejudiced 
friends  have  disowned  them.  Many  such  things  have  already  be- 
fallen the  subjects  of  tliis  glorious  work  of  God  of  late  years.  But 
I  apprehend  more  general  and  formidable  trials  are  yet  to  come : 
and  that  the  enemy's  coming  in  as  a  flood,  may  relate  to  a  flood  of  er- 
rors or  persecutions  of  fierce  enemies,  rushing  in  upon  the  church, 
and  threatening  to  swallow  her  up.  But  our  comfort  is,  that  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts  will  lift  up  a  standard,  against  all  the 
combined  powers  of  earth  and  hell,  and  put  them  to  flight:  and 
Christ  having  begun  to  conquer,  so  remarkably,  will  go  on  from 
conquering  to  conquer,  till  the  whole  eanli  be  filled  witli  his  glory. 
Rev.  xii.  15;  Isaiah  xvii.  12,  13. 

^*  I  mention  these  things,  dear  Sir,  not  for  yoior  information,  for 
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I  know  tliat  I  can  add  nothing  to  you ;  but  to  show  my  agreement 
with  you,  in  what  you  express  as  your  sentiments,  that  what  has 
now  been  a  doing  is  the  fore-runner  of  something  vastly  greater, 
more  pure,  and  more  extensive,  and  that  God  will  revive  his  work 
again,  ere  long,  and  that  it  will  not  wholly  cease,  till  it  has  subdued 
the  whole  earth  :  and,  without  pretending  to  prophecy,  to  hint  a 
litde  at  the  ground  of  my  expectations.  Only  I'm  afraid,  (which 
is  a  thing  you  do  not  liint  at)  that  before  these  glorious  times,  some 
dreadful  stroke  or  trial  may  yet  be  abiding  us.  May  the  Lord  pre- 
pare us  for  it.  But  as  to  this,  I  cannot  and  dare  not  peremptorily 
determine.  All  diings  I  give  up  to  farther  light,  without  pretend- 
ing to  fix  the  times  and  seasons  for  God's  great  and  wonderful 
works,  which  he  has  reserved  in  his  own  power,  and  the  certain 
knowledge  of  which  he  has  locked  up  in  his  own  breast." 

The  same  conveyance  brought  Mr.  Edwards  the  following  Let- 
ter, from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Robe,  of  Kilsyth. 

'' Kilsyth,  Aug.  16,  1743. 

'^Rev.  Sir,  and  vert  dear  Brother, 

*'  We  acknowledge,  with  praise  and  thanks,  the  Lord's  keejHng 
his  work  hitherto,  irith  us,  free  from  those  errors  and  disorders, 
which,  through  the  subtilty  of  the  serpent,  and  corruptions  ev^i  of 
good  men,  were  mixed  with  it  in  New  England.  As  this  was  no 
more  just  ground  of  objection  against  what  was  among  you,  being 
a  real  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  than  tlie  same  things  were  against 
the  work  of  God  in  Corinth,  and  other  places,  at  the  first  conver- 
rion  of  the  Pagans,  and  afterwards  at  the  Reformation  from  Popeiy ; 
90  the  many  adversaries  to  this  blessed  work  here,  have  as  fully  made 
use  of  all  diose  errors,  disorders,  and  blemishes,  against  it  there, 
as  objections,  as  if  they  had  really  been  here.  The  most  unsea- 
sonable accounts  from  America,  the  most  scurrilous  and  bitter 
pamphlets,  and  representations  from  mistaking  brethren,  were 
much  and  zealously  propagated.  Only  it  was  over-ruled  by  Pro- 
vidence, that  tliose  letters  and  papers  dropped  what  was  a  real  tes- 
timony to  llie  goodness  of  the  work,  they  designed  to  defame  and 
render  odious.  Many  thinking  persons  concluded,  from  the  gro^s 
calumnies  forged  and  spread  against  the  Lord's  work  here,  within 
a  few  miles  of  them,  that  such  stories  from  America,  could  not  be 
much  depended  upon. 

"  What  you  write  about  tlie  trial  of  extraordinary  joys  and  rap- 
tures, by  their  concomitants  and  effects,  is  most  solid  ;  and  our 
])ractice,  by  all  I  know,  hath  been  conformable  to  it.  It  hath  been 
in  tlic  strongest  manner  declared,  that  no  degree  of  such  rapturous 
joys  evidenced  them  to  be  from  God,  unless  they  led  to  God,  and 
f'arried  mih  them  those  things  which  accompany  salvation.     Such 
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conditional  applications  of  the  promises  of  grace  and  glory  as  you 
justly  recommend,  hath  been  all  along  our  manner.  A  holy  fear 
of  caution  and  watchfulness,  hath  been  much  pressed  upon  the  sub- 
jects of  this  work,  who  appeared  to  believe  through  grace.  And 
what  is  gready  comfortable,  and  reason  of  great  praise  to  our  Crod, 
is,  that  there  is,  as  is  yet  known  to  any  one  in  these  bounds,  no  cer- 
tain instance  of  what  can  be  called  apostacy ;  and  not  above  four 
instances  of  any  who  have  fallen  into  any  gross  sin. 

'*  As  to  the  state  and  progress  of  this  blessed  work  here,  and  in 
other  places,  it  is  as  followeth.  Since  the  account  given  in  the 
several  prints  of  my  narrative,  which  I  understand  is  or  will  be  at 
Boston ;  the  awakening  of  secure  sinners  hath  and  doth  continue 
in  this  congregation ;  but  not  in  such  multitudes  as  last  year,  neither 
can  it  be  reasonably  expected.  What  is  ground  of  joy  and  praise 
is,  that  there  scarce  hath  been  two  or  three  weeks,  but  wherein  I 
have  some  instance  of  persons  newly  awakened,  besides  several 
come  to  my  knowledge  who  have  been  awakened,  and  appear  in 
a  most  hopeful  state,  before  they  were  known  to  me.  Of  which  I 
had  an  instance  yesterday,  of  a  girl  awakened,  as  she  saith,  in  Oc- 
tober last.  I  have,  at  writing  this,  an  instance  of  a  woman  who  ap- 
pears to  have  obtained  a  good  issue  of  her  awakening  last  year : 
diough  I  supposed  it  had  come  to  notliing,  through  her  intermitting 
Co  come  to  me  of  a  long  time.  There  is  this  difference  in  this 
parish  betwixt  the  awakening  last  year  and  now ;  that  some  of  their 
bodies  have  been  affected  by  tlieir  fears,  in  a  convulsive  or  hys- 
teric way;  and  yet  the  inward  distress  of  some  of  them  hatli 
been  very  sharp.  I  have  seen  two  or  three,  who  have  fainted  un- 
der apprehension  of  the  hiding  of  CJod's  face,  or  of  their  having  re- 
ceived the  Lord^s  supper  unwordiily.  In  some  of  tlie  neighbour- 
ing coi^egadons,  where  dib  blessed  work  was  last  year,  tiiere  are 
instances  of  discernible  awakenings,  this  summer.  In  the  large  pa- 
rish of  St.  Ninians,  to  the  north  of  this,  I  was  witness  to  the  awaken- 
ing of  some,  and  conversed  with  others  awakened,  the  middle  of  July 
last.  In  the  parish  of  Sintrie  to  the  west  of  St.  Ninians  there  were 
several  newly  awakened  at  the  giving  the  Lord's  supper,  about  die 
end  of  July.  In  Gargunnock,  Kippen,  Killem  farther  nordi  and  west, 
the  Lord's  work  is  yet  discernible.    At  Muthel,  which  is  about  twen- 

Sr  miles  north  from  this,  the  minister  wrote  me  about  die  middle  of 
uly,  that  this  blessed  work,  which  hath  appeared  there  since  last 
summer  as  at  Cambuslang,  yet  continued ;  and  hath  spread  into 
other  parishes,  and  reacheth  even  to  the  Highlands  bordering  upon 
that  parish. 

"  I  am  not  without  hopes  of  having  good  accounts  of  the  out- 
pouring of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  shires  of  Rosse  and  Nairn  among 
the  northermost  parts  of  Scodand.  There  was  more  than  ordinary 
seriousness,  in  some  parishes,  in  hearing  the  word,  and  in  a  con- 
cern about  their  souls,  m  the  spring,  when  I  saw  some  godly  minis- 
VoL.  I.  26 
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ters  from  those  bounds.  Thid  more  than  ordinary  seriousness  in 
hearing,  and  about  communion  times,  is  observable  in  several  parts 
in  Scotland,  this  summer.  Societies  for  prayer  setting  up  \vnere 
there  were  none,  and  in  other  places  increasing.  A  concern  among 
the  yoimg  are  in  some  of  the  least  hopeful  places  in  Scotland,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Meuse  near  the  English  borders.  .  There  is  a  great 
likelihood  of  the  Lord's  doing  good  by  the  gospel,  in  this  discerni- 
ble way,  in  those  bounds.  Mr.  M'Laurin,  my  dear  brother,  gives 
you  an  account  of  the  progress  of  this  work  to  the  west  of  Glas- 
gow, and  other  places.  There  have  been  very  extraordinary 
manifestations  of  the  love  of  God,  in  Christ  Jesus,  unto  his  people, 
in  the  us6  of  the  holy  supper,  and  in  the  dispensation  of  the  word 
about  that  time,  this  summer :  Which  hath  made  the.  Lord's]  peo- 
ple desire  it  a  second  time  in  these  congregations  during  the  sum- 
mer season.  It  was  given  hero  upon  die  first  Sabbath  of  July, 
and  is  to  be  given  hero  next  Lord's  day,  a  second  time,  upon  such 
a  desire. 

"  Your  affectionate  brotiier  and  servant 
'*  In  our  dearest  Lord, 

<*  James  Robe/* 


aiAPTER  xri. 


First  Intcrmcw  unth  David  Brainerd. — Separations  from  Church- 
es.— Letter  to  Rev.  Mr.  Whitman. — Correspondence  with  Mr. 
Clap. — Character  of  that  gentleman. — Sermon  at  the  Ordina- 
tion of  Mr.  Abercrombie. — Letter  to  Mr.  M^CuHoch. — VictDs 
of  the  Propheciesy  relative  to  the  Church. — Sermon  at  the  Ordi- 
nation of  Mr.  Buell. 

In  September,  1743,  Mr.  Edwards,  while  attending  the  public 
commencement  at  New  Haven,  first  became  acquainted  with  David 
Brainerd,  then  a  Missionary  at  Kaunaumeek.  Brainerd,  when  a 
sophomore  in  college,  in  consequence  of  some  indiscreet  remarks, 
uttered  in  the  ardour  of  liis  religious  zeal,  respecting  the  opposition 
of  two  ol  the  Faculty  to  the  preaching  of  Mr.Whitefield,  but  which 
a  generous  mind  would  have  wholly  disregarded,  had  been  expel- 
led from  the  college.  As  this  was  the  commencement,  at  which 
his  class  were  to  receive  the  degree  of  A.  B.,  he  came  to  New 
Haven  to  attempt  a  reconciliation  with  the  Faculty,  and  made  to 
them  a  truly  humble  and  christian  acknowledgment  of  his  fault. 
"  I  was  witness,"  says  Mr.  Edwards,  "  to  tlie  very  christian  spirit 
which  Brainerd  showed  at  that  time  ;  being  dien  at  New  Haven, 
and  one  whom  he  thought  fit  to  consult  on  that  occasion.  There 
truly  appeared  in  him  a  great  degree  ot  calmness  and  humility ; 
without  the  least  appearance  of  rising  of  spuit  for  any  ill-treatment 
which  he  supposed  he  had  suffered,  or  die  least  backwardness  to 
abase  himself  before  those,  who,  as  he  thought,  had  wronged  him. 
What  he  did  was  without  any  obiection  or  appearance  of  reluc- 
tance, even  in  private  to  his  fiiends,  to  whom  he  freely  opened 
himself.  Earnest  application  was  made  on  his  behalf,  that  he  might 
have  his  degree  then  given  him ;  and  particularly  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Burr  of  New^ark,  one  of  tlie  Correspondents  of  the  Honourable 
Society,  in  Scotland ;  he  being  sent  from  New  Jersey  to  New  Ha- 
ven, by  the  rest  of  the  Commissioners,  for  that  end ;  and  many 
arguments  were  used,  but  without  success.  He  desired  his  degree, 
as  he  thought  it  would  tend  to  his  being  more  extensively  useful ; 
but  still,  when  he  was  denied  it,  he  manifested  no  disappointment 
nor  resentment." 

I  HAVE  already  alluded  to  the  numerous  separations  of  individual 
members,  from  the  churches  to  which  tliey  belonged,  which  occur- 
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red  about  this  period^  and  usually  (or  the  alleged  want  of  pie^, 
either  of  the  minister  or  of  the  church.  AsT  these  commonly  took 
place  without  a  regular  dismission,  it  became  a  practical  question 
of  some  interest,  how  the  withdrawing  members  should  be  treatedr 
Mr.  Edwards,  having  been  consulted  on  this  subject,  with  refer- 
ence to  some  of  the  members  of  tlie  second  church  in  Hartford, 
who  had  tlius  withdrawn,  addressed  the  following  letter  to  the  min- 
ister of  that  church. 

**  To  the  Rev.  Elnatban  Whitman,  of  Hartford,  Cixmecticut. 

''Northampton,  Feb.  9,  1744. 

"  Rev.  and  dear  Sir, 

"  Mr.  P was  here  this  week,  and  requested  my  opinion, 

with  respect  to  the  proper  treatment  of  a  number  of  persons,  who 
have  absented  themselves  from  your  meeting,  and  have  since 
attended  public  worship  in  W .  I  declined  giving  aiqr  opin- 
ion, except  a  very  general  one,  to  him ;  but,  on  reflexion,  bave 
concluded  to  express  my  thoughts  to  you,  as  a  friend,  leaving  you 
to  attach  to  tliem  such  weight,  as  you  may  see  cause. 

^As  to  differences,  among  professing  chrisdans,  of  opinion  and 
practice,  about  things  that  appertain  to  religion,  and  the  worship  of 
God,  I  am  ready  to  think  that  you  and  I  are  agreed,  as  to  the  ge- 
neral principles  of  liberty  of  conscience ;  and  that  men's  using 
methods  with  their  neighbours,  to  oblige  them  to  a  conformity  \o 
their  sentiments  or  way,  is  in  nothing  so  unreasonable,  as  in  the 
worship  of  God ;  because  that  is  a  business,  in  which  each  perscm 
acts  for  himself,  with  his  Creator  and  Supreme  Judge,  as  one  con- 
cerned for  his  own  acceptance  with  him ;  and  on  which  depends 
his  own,  and  not  his  neighbour's,  eternal  happiness,  and  salvation 
from  everlasting  i*uin.  And  it  is  an  affair,  wherein  every  man  is 
infinitely  more  concerned  with  his  Creator,  than  he  is  with  his  neigh- 
bour. And  so  I  suppose,  that  it  will  be  allowed,  that  every  man 
ought  to  be  left  to  his  own  conscience,  in  what  he  judges  will  be 
most  acceptable  to  God,  or  what  he  supposes  is  the  will  of  God,  as 
to  the  kind,  or  manner,  or  means  of  worship,  or  the  society  of  wor- 
shippers he  should  join  with  in  worship.  Not  but  that  a  great 
abuse,  may  be  made  of  this  doctrine  of  liberty  of  conscience,  in  the 
worship  of  God.  I  know  that  many  are  ready  to  justify  eveiy 
thing  in  tiieir  own  conduct,  from  this  doctrine,  and  I  do  not  suppose 
that  men's  pretence  of  conscience,  is  always  to  be  regarded,  when 
made  use  of  to  justify  their  charging  the  society  of  worshippers 
they  unite  with,  or  the  means  of  their  worship,  or  indeed  the  kind 
or  manner  of  their  worship.  Men  may  make  this  pretence  at 
times  under  such  circumstances,  that  they  may,  obviously,  be  wor- 
thy of  no  credit  in  what  they  pretend.  It  may  be  manifest  from  the 
nature  and  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  their  own  manner  of  be- 
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hariour,  that  it  is  not  conscience,  but  petulancy,  and  malice,  and 
wilfubess,  and  obstinacy,  that  influence  them.  And,  therefore,  it 
seems  to  me  evident,  that,  when  such  pleas  are  made,  those  that 
are  especially  concerned  with  them  as  persons  tliat  are  peculiarly 
obliged  to  take  care  of  their  souls,  have  no  other  way  to  do,  but  to 
consider  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  from  thence 
to  judge  whether  the  case  be  such  as  will  admit  of  such  a  plea,  or 
whether  the  nature  of  things  will  admit  of  such  a  supposition,  that 
the  men  act  conscientiously  in  what  they  do,  considering  all  things 
that  appertain  to  the  case.  And  in  this,  I  conceive,  many  things 
are  to  be  considered  and  laid  together,  as — ^the  nature  of  that  thing 
that  is  the  subject  of  controversy,— or  wherein  they  differ  from 
others,  or  have  changed  their  own  practice — ^the  degree  in  which  it 
is  disputable,  or  how  it  may  be  supposed  liable  to  diversity  of  opin- 
kxk^  one  way  or  the  other,  as  to  its  agreeableness  to  the  word  of 
God,  and  as  to  the  importance  of  it,  wnh  regard  to  men's  salvadon 
€x  the  good  of  their  souls — ^the  degree  of  knowledge  or  ignorance 
of  the  perscms,  the  advantages  they  had  for  information,  or  the  dis« 
advantages  they  have  been  under,  and  what  has  been  in  their  cir- 
cumstances that  might  mislead  the  judgment — ^the  principles  that 
hare  been  instilled  into  them — ^the  instructions  they  have  received 
from  those,  of  whose  piety  and  wisdom  they  have  had  an  high  opin- 
ion, which  might  misguide  the  judgment  of  persons  of  real  honesty, 
and  ancerity,  and  tender  conscience — ^the  example  of  others — the 
diversity  of  opinion  among  ministers — the  general  state  of  things  in 
the  land — the  character  of  the  persons  themselves — and  the  man- 
ner of  their  behaviour  in  the  particular  afiair  in  debate. 

"  Now,  Sir,  with  regard  to  those  persons  that  have  gone  from 
you,  to  W  ■  ',  however  you  may  look  upon  their  behaviour  here- 
m  as  very  disorderly,  yet,  if  you  suppose  (the  case  being  consider- 
ed with  all  its  circumstances)  that  there  was  any  room  for  charity, 
that  it  might  be  through  infirmity,  ignorance  and  error  of  judgment, 
so  that  they  might  be  truly  conscientious  in  it ;  that  is,  might  really 
believe  it  to  be  their  duty,  and  what  (xod  required  of  tliem,  to  do 
as  they  have  done ;  you  would,  I  imagine,  by  no  means  think,  that 
they  ought  to  be  proceeded  with,  in  2ie  use  of  such  means  as  are 
ffKOper  to  be  used  with  contumacious  offenders,  or  those  that  are 
stubborn  and  obstinate  in  scandalous  vice  and  wilful  wickedness; 
or  that  you  would  think  it  proper  to  proceed  with  persons,  towards 
whom  diere  is  this  room  left  for  charity,  that  possibly  they  may  be 
honest  and  truly  conscientious,  acting  as  persons  afraid  to  offend 
God,  so  as  to  cut  them  off  from  the  communion  of  the  Lord,  and 
cast  them  forth  into  the  visible  kmgdom  of  Satan,  to  be  as  harlots 
and  publicans. 

"  Now,  it  may  be  well  to  examine,  whether  it  can  positively 
be  determined,  when  all  things  are  taken  into  consideration  witn 
reelect  to  these  persons^  who  have  absented  themselves  from  your 
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assembly,  that  it  is  not  possible  in  their  case,  that  this  might  really 
be  their  honest  judgment,  that  it  was  their  duty  to  do  so,  and  that 
God  required  it  of  them,  and  that  they  should  greatly  expose  the 
welfare  of  their  o\vn  souls,  in  attending  no  other  public  worship 
but  that  in  your  congregation.  I  suppose  these  persons  are  not 
much  versed   in  casuistical  divinity.     They  are  of  the  common 

1)eople,  whose  judgments,  in  all  nations  and  ages,  are  exceedingly 
ed  and  swayed.  They  are  not  very  capable  of  viewmg  things 
in  the  extent  of  their  consequences,  and  of  estimating  things  in 
tlieir  true  weight  and  importance.  And  you  know,  dear  Sir,  the 
stale  that  things  have  been  m,  in  the  country.  You  know  what 
opinions  have  lately  prevailed,  and  have  been  maintained  and  propa- 
gated by  those  that  have  been  Ufted  up  to  heaven,  in  their  reputa- 
tion for  piety  and  great  knowledge  in  spiritual  things,  with  a  great 
part  of  tlie  people  of  New-England.  I  do  not  pretend  to  know 
what  has  influenced  these  people,  in  particular ;  but  I  think,  under 
these  circumstances,  it  would  be  no  strange  thing,  if  great  numbers 
of  the  common  people  in  the  country,  who  are  really  conscientiousy 
and  concerned  to  be  accepted  with  God,  and  to  take  the  best  course 
for  the  good  of  their  souls,  should  really  tlunk  in  their  hearts  that 
God  requires  them  to  attend  the  ministry  of  those  that  are  called 
JSTew  lAght  Ministers  J  and  that  it  would  be  dangerous  lo  their 
souls,  and  what  Crod  approved  not  of,  ordinarily  to  attend  the  min- 
istry of  others ;  yea,  I  should  think  it  strange  if  it  were  otherwise. 
It  ought  to  be  considered,  how  public  controversy,  and  a  great  and 
general  cry  in  matters  of  religion,  strongly  mfluences  the  conduct  of 
multitudes  of  the  common  people,  how  it  blinds  their  mmds,  and 
wonderfully  misleads  their  judgments.  And  the  rules  of  the  Gos- 
pel, and  the  example  of  the  Aposdes,  most  certainly  require  that 
great  allowances  be  made  in  such  cases.  And  particularly  the  ex- 
ample of  tlie  Aposde  Paul,  with  regard  to  great  numbers  of  profes- 
sing christians,  in  the  church  of  Corinth ;  who,  in  a  time  of  great 
and  general  confusion  in  that  church,  through  the  evil  instructions 
of  teachers  whom  they  admired,  who  misled  and  blinded  their 
judgments,  ran  into  many  and  great  disorders  m  dieir  worship,  and 
woful  schisms  and  divisions  among  themselves — particularly  with 
regard  to  ministers,  and  even  with  regard  to  the  Apostle  Paul  him- 
self, whom  many  of  them  seem  for  a  time  to  have  forsaken,  to  fol- 
low odiers  who  set  up  themselves  in  opposition  to  him ;  though,  as 
he  says,  he  had  been  their  father  who  begat  them  through  the 
Gospel.  Yet  with  how  much  gentleness  does  the  Apostle  treat 
them,  still  acknowledging  them  as  bretliren ;  and  though  he  re- 
quired church  censures  to  be  used  with  regard  to  the  incestuous 
person,  yet  there  is  no  intimation  of  the  AjK)sde  taking  any  such 
course,  with  diose  diat  had  been  misled  by  these  false  teachers,  or 
widi  any  that  had  been  guilty  of  these  disorders,  except  with  the 
false  teachers  themselves.     But  as  soon  as  they  are  brought  eff 
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from  fallowing  these  false  apostles  any  longer,  he  embraces  them 
without  further  ado,  with  all  the  love  and  tenderness  of  a  father; 
burying  all  their  censoriousness,  and  schisms,  and  disorders,  at  tho 
Lord's  Supper,  as  well  as  their  ill  treatment  of  him,  the  extraordi- 
nary messenger  of  Christ  to  them.  And  indeed,  the  Apostle  nev- 
er so  much  as  gave  any  direction  for  the  suspension  of  any  ono 
member  from  the  Lord's  Supper,  on  account  of  these  disorders,  or 
from  any  other  part  of  ^  the  public  worship  of  God ;  but  inistead  of 
this^  gives  them  directions  how  they  shall  go  on  to  attend  the  Lord's 
Supper,  and  other  parts  of  worship,  in  a  better  manner.  And  he 
himself,  without  suspension  or  interruption,  goes  on  to  call  and 
treat  them  as  beloved  brethren,  christians,  sanctified  in  Christ  Je- 
sus, caUed  to  be  saints ;  and  praises  Crod  in  tlieir  behalf,  for  the 
grace  that  is  given  to  them  by  Christ  Jesus ;  and  often  and  abun- 
dantly exhibits  his  charity  towards  them,  in  innumerable  expres- 
sions which  I  might  mention.  And  nothing  is  more  apparent,  than 
that  he  does  not  treat  them  as  persons,  with  respect  to  whom,  there 
lies  a  bar  in  the  way  of  others  treating  them,  with  the  charity  tiiat 
belongs  to  saints,  and  good  and  honest  members  of  the  clu'istian 
church,  until  the  bar  be  removed  by  a  church  process.  And  in- 
deed, the  insisting  on  a  church  process  with  every  member  that 
has  behaved  disorderly,  in  such  a  state  of  general  confusion,  is  not 
a  way  to  build  up  the  church  of  God,  (which  is  tiie  end  of  church 
discipline,)  but  to  pull  it  down.  It  will  not  be  the  way  to  cure  a 
diseased  member,  but  to  bring  a  disease  on  the  whole  body. 

'*  I  am  not  alone  in  these  sentiments ;  but  I  have  reason  to  think 
that  Col.  Stoddard,  from  the  conversation  I  have  had  with  him,  is 
in  the  like  way  of  thinking.  There  came  hither,  the  last  fall,  two 
young  men  belonging  to  the  church  at  New-Haven,  who  had  been 
members  of  Mr.  Noyes's  church,  but  had  left  it  and  joined  the 
separate  church,  and  entered  into  covenant  with  it,  when  that 
church  was  embodied.  This  was  looked  upon  as  a  crime, 
that  ought  not  to  be  passed  over,  by  Mr.  Noyes  and  die  Rector. 
They  declared  themselves  willing  to  return  to  Mr.  Noyes's  meet- 
ing ;  but  a  particular  confession  was  required  of  them  in  the  meet- 
ing-house. Accordingly,  each  of  them  had  offered  a  confession, 
but  it  was  not  thought  sufficient ;  but  it  was  required  Uiat  they 
shoidd  add  some  things,  of  which  diey  thought  hard ;  and  they  con- 
sulting me  about  it,  I  acquainted  Col.  Stoddard  with  the  affair,  and 
desired  his  thoughts.  He  said  he  looked  upon  it  unreasonable,  to 
require  any  confession  at  all ;  and  that,  considering  the  general 
state  of  confusion  that  had  existed,  and  the  instructions  and  exam- 
ples these  young  men  had  had,  it  might  well  be  looked  upon  enough, 
Uiat  they  were  now  willing  to  change  their  practice,  and  return 
again  to  Mr.  Noyes's  meeting.  Not  that  you,  Rev.  Sir,  are  obliged 
to  think  as  Col.  Stoddard  does ;  yet  I  think,  considering  his  char- 
acter and  relation,  his  judgment  may  well  be  of  so  much  weight, 
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as  to  engage  you  tlie  more  to  attend  to  and  weigh  the  reasons 
he  gives. 

"The  objections,  that  these  persons  may  have  had  against  ordi- 
narily attendmg  your  meeting,  may  be  very  trivial ;  but  yet  I  sup- 
pose that,  through  infirmity,  the  case  may  be  so  with  truly  honest 
christians,  that  trivial  things  may  have  great  weight  in  their  con- 
sciences, so  as  to  have  fast  hold  of  them,  until  they  are  better  en- 
lightened :  As  in  the  former  times  of  the  country,  it  was  with 
respect  to  the  controversy  between  Presbjrterians  and  Congrega- 
tionalists.  It  was,  as  I  have  heard  in  those  days,  real  matter  of 
question  with  some,  whether  a  Presbjrterian,  living  and  dying  such, 
could  be  saved.  Some  Presbjrterians,  that  have  lived  with  us, 
have  desired  baptism  for  their  children,  who  yet  lived  in  neglect 
of  the  ordinances  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  because  of  a  difference 
in  some  trivial  circumstances  of  the  administration,  from  the  meth- 
od of  the  church  of  Scodand.  This  matter  bebg  discoursed  of, 
it  was  thought  by  Col.  Stoddard  in  particular,  that  their  neglect 
ought  to  be  borne  with,  and  they  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  chris- 
tians, and  their  children  received  to  baptism ;  because,  however 
trivial  the  foundation  of  their  scruples  were,  yet  through  ignorance 
they  might  be  honest  and  conscientious  in  them. 

"  As  to  the  church  covenant,  that  these  persons  have  entered  in- 
to, wherein  they  have  obliged  themselves  ordinarily  to  join  in  the 
worship  of  that  church ;  I  suppose  none  interpret  the  promises  of  a 
church  covenant  in  such  a  sense,  as  to  exclude  all  reserves  of  lib- 
erty, in  case  of  an  alteration  of  the  judgment,  in  the  affairs  of  con- 
science and  religion,  in  one  respect  or  another.  As  if  a  person, 
after  incorporating  with  a  Congregational  church,  should  become  a 
conscientious  Episcopalian,  or  Anabaptist,  or  should,  hj  any  change 
of  judgment,  come  to  think  the  means  or  manner  ot  worship  un- 
lawful; and  so  in  other  respects  that  might  be  mentioned. 

"  And  if  it  be  so  that  these  persons,  m  some  of  their  conversa- 
tion and  behaviour,  have  manifested  a  contentious,  froward  spirit, 
at  the  time  of  their  withdrawing  from  your  church;  I  confess  this 
gives  greater  ground  of  suspicion  of  the  sincerity  of  their  plea  of 
conscience;  yet,  as  to  this,  I  humbly  conceive  allowances  must  be 
made.  It  must  be  considered,  that  it  is  possible  that  persons,  in 
an  affair  of  this  nature,  may,  in  the  thing  itself,  be  conscientious, 
and  yet,  in  the  course  of  the  management  of  it,  may  be  guilty  of 
very  corrupt  mixtures  of  passion  and  every  evil  disposition ;  as  in- 
deed is  commonly  the  case  with  men,  in  long  controversies  of 
whatever  nature,  and  even  vrith  conscientious  men.  And  there- 
fore, it  appears  to  me,  that  if  persons  in  such  a  case  are  not  obsti- 
nate, in  what  is  amiss  in  them  in  tiiis  respect,  and  don't  attempt  to 
justify  tiieir  frowardness  and  unchristian  speeches,  diey  notwith- 
standing may  deserve  credit,  when  they  profess  themselves  con- 
scientious in  the  affiur  in  general. 
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"  Thus,  dear  Sir,  I  have  freely  communicated  to  you  some  of 
my  thoughts,  with  regard  to  some  of  the  concerns  of  this  difficult 
day,  which  prove  a  trouble  to  you ;  not  however  with  any  aim  at 
directing  your  conduct,  but  merely  to  comply  with  the  request  to 
which  I  have  alluded.  I  am  fully  sensible,  that  I  am  not  the  Pas- 
tor of  the  second  church  of  Hartford ;  and  I  only  desire  you  would 
impartially  consider  the  reasons  I  have  offered.  Begging  of  Christ, 
our  common  Lord,  that  he  would  direct  you  in  your  theory  and 
practice,  to  that  which  will  be  acceptable  in  his  sight, 
"  I  remain.  Rev.  Sir, 

"Your  friend  and  brother, 

"Jonathan  Edwabds." 

In  May,  1743,  Mr.  Edwards  went,  as  he  often  did,  to  Boston, 
to  attend  the  convention  of  the  clergy,  which  is  held  die  day  after 
the  General  Election.  He  was  on  horseback,  and  had  his  eldest 
daughter  on  a  pillion  behind  him.  At  Brookfield,  they  fell  in 
company  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clap,  Rector  of  Yale  College,  his 
wife  and  son-in-law,  also  on  horseback,  with  several  others,  all 
travelling  in  the  same  direction ;  and  Mr.  Edwards,  joining  the 
company,  rode  side  by  side  with  Mr.  Clap,  during  a  considerable 
part  of  tile  journey.  At  the  Commencement  of  Harvard  College 
m  the  following  year,  1744,  Mr.  Clap  stated,  before  a  large  num- 
ber of  gentiemen,  both  at  Boston  and  Cambridge,  that,  whUe  riding 
through  Leicester,  in  May  of  the  year  preceding,  he  was  informed 
by  Mr.  Edwards,  that  Mr.  Whitefield  told  Aim,  "  that  he  had  the 
design  of  turning  out  of  their  places  die  greater  part  of  the  clergy 
of  New-England,  and  of  supplying  their  pulpits  widi  ministers  from 
Ejigland,  Scodand  and  Ireland."  Tliis  statement  surprized  those 
who  heard  it ;  yet,  coming  from  such  a  source,  it  was  believed,  and 
exten^vely  circulated.  Mr.  Edwards  heard  of  it  with  astonish- 
ment, and  without  hesitation  denied  that  he  had  said  so.  Mr.  Clap, 
bearing  of  this  denial,  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Edwards,  dated 
Oct.  12,  1744,  in  which  he  stated  anew  the  alleged  conversation,  in 
the  same  terms ;  but  before  the  latter  received  it,  he  had  forward- 
ed a  letter  to  Mr.  Clap,  dated  Oct.  18,  1744,  showing  him  his  mis- 
take, and  calling  on  him  to  correct  it.  On  Oct.  29tii,  he  wrote  a 
rep^  to  Mr.  Clap's  letter  of  the  12th ;  and  receiving  another,  dat- 
ed Oct.  28tii,  before  he  sent  it,  he  replied  to  tiiat  also  in  the  Post- 
script, under  date  of  Nov.  3d.  Mr.  Clap,  finding  that  Mr.  Ed- 
wards' contradiction  of  liis  statement  was  believed ;  and  having 
heard,  though  incorrecdy,  that  Mr.  Edwards  was  about  to  publish 
such  a  contradiction ;  incautiously  published  a  letter  to  his  friend 
in  Boston,  in  which  he  not  only  re-asserted  his  former  statement, 
but  declared  that  Mr.  Edwards,  in  his  private  corre^ndence  with 
him  on  the  subject,  had  made  a  declaration,  equally  full  and  strange 
to  the  same  point.  Mr.  Edwards  published  a  reply,  in  a  letter  to 
his  friend  m  Boston,  dated  Feb.  4,  1745 ;  in  woich  he  gave  his 
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two  letters  of  Oct.  18,  and  Oct.  29,  with  the  Postscript  of  Nov.  3 ; 
from  wliich  it  appears  tliat,  instead  of  admitting  the  truth  of  Mr. 
Clap's  statement,  he  had  most  explicidy  and  solemnly  denied  it ; 
and,  in  order  to  show  how  Mr.  Clap  might  have  been  led  into  the 
mistake,  acknowledged  that  he  himself  supposed  that  Mr.  White- 
field  was  formerly  oi  the  opinion,  that  imconverted  ministers  ought 
not  to  be  continued  in  the  ministry ;  and  that  he  himself  supposed 
that  Mr.  Whitefield  endeavoured  to  propagate  this  opinion,  and  a 
practice  agreeable  to  it ;  and  that  all  he  had  ever  stated  to  any  one 
was,  his  own  opinion  merely,  and  not  any  declared  design  of  Mr. 
Whitefield.  He  also  admitted,  that  Mr.  Whitefield  told  him  he  in- 
tended to  bring  over  a  number  of  young  men,  to  be  ordained  by 
the  Messrs,  Tennents,  m  New-Jersey.  He  then  asks,  whether 
this  is  the  same  thing  as  Mr.  Clap  asserted,  and  suggests  a  varieQr 
of  arguments,  which  seem  absolutely  conclusive,  that  he  could  nev- 
er have  made  such  a  statement. 

Mr.  Clap,  in  reply  to  this,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Edwards,  dated 
April  1,  1745,  enters  seriously  upon  the  task  of  showing  that  Mr. 
Edwards*  assertion — "  that  Mr.  Whitefield  told  him,  that  he  intend- 
ed to  bring  over  a  number  of  young  men,  to  be  ordained  by  the 
Messrs.  Tennents,  in  New-Jersey" — connected  with  the  assertion 
—that  Mr.  Edwards  himself  supposed^  that  Mr.  Whitefield  was 
formerly  of  the  opinion,  that  unconverted  ministers  ought  not  to  be 
continued  in  the  ministry,  and  tliat  Mr.  Edwards  himself  supposed 
that  Mr.  Whitefield  endeavoured  to  propagate  this  opinion,  and  a 
practice  agreeable  to  it : — was  equivalent  to  Mr.  Edwards'  saying, 
that  Mr.  Whitefield  told  him,  "that  he  had  the  design  of  turning 
out  of  their  places  the  greater  part  of  tlie  clergy  of  New-England, 
and  of  supplying  their  places  with  ministers  firom  England,  Scotland 
and  Ireland." 

Mr.  Edwards,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Clap,  of  May  20,  1745,  after 
exposing  in  a  few  words,  the  desperate  absurdi^  of  this  attempt, 
enters  on  the  discussion  of  the  question — ^Wliether  he  ever  made 
such  a  statement  to  Mr.  Clap  ? — ^with  as  much  calmness  as  he  af- 
terwards exhibited,  in  examining  the  question  of  a  self-determining 
power ;  and  with  such  logical  precision  of  argument,  that  probably 
no  one  of  his  readers  ever  had  a  doubt  left  upon  his  mind,  with  re- 
gard to  it: — no,  not  even  his  antagonist  himself;  for  he  never 
thought  proper  to  attempt  a  reply ;  and  in  the  public  protest  of  the 
Faculty  of  Yale  College,  against  Mr.  Whitefield,  he  and  his  asso- 
ciates in  office  say,  in  alluding  to  this  very  conversation,  "  You 
told  the  Rev.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Northampton,  that  you  intended  to 
bring  over  a  number  of  young  men  from  England,  to  be  ordained 
by  die  Tennents."  Those,  who  have  an  opportunity  of  reading 
these  communications,  will  find,  in  those  of  Mr.  Edwards,  an  ex- 
ample of  a  personal  controversy,  conducted  throughout,  and  to  a 
veiy  uncommon  degree,  in  the  spirit  of  the  gentleman  and  the 
chnitian. 
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This  occurred  at  a  period  of  great  excitement,  when  many  mi- 
nisters had  been  removed,  and  many  churches  rent  asunder ;  and 
when  the  minds  of  men  were  of  course  prepared  beforehand  to 
believe  every  thing,  that  favoured  their  own  side  of  the  question.  Mr, 
Clap  was,  in  this  case,  obviously  mistaken :  still  he  was  truly  a  man 
of  respectability  and  worth.  He  had  a  powerful  mind,  rich  in  in- 
vention, and  stored  with  knowledge,  was  profoundly  versed  in  Ma- 
thematics, Physics  and  Astronomy,  as  well  as  tlie  principles  of  Law, 
and  proved  an  able  instructer  and  governor  of  the  institution,  over 
whicii  he  presided.  He  was  elected  by  a  Board  of  Trustees,  ex- 
clusively Arminian  in  sentiment,  and  all  his  associates  in  office  held 
the  same  tenets.  At  the  same  time,  though  he  entered  warmly 
into  the  controversy  relative  to  Mr.  Whitefield,  from  a  foil  convic- 
tion that  it  was  his  design  to  occasion  the  separation  of  churches,  and 
to  procure,  as  far  as  possible,  the  ejectment  of  all  whom  he  regard- 
ed as  unconverted  ministers ;  and  was  doubdess  happy  in  suppos- 
ing himself  able  to  prove  that  such  was  his  avowed  design,  on  the 
testimony  of  one  of  his  warmest  friends ;  yet  he  was  far  from  taking 
the  low  ground  of  orthodoxy  assumed  by  many  on  the  same  sidei 
but  alwajTS  adhered  to  the  doctrines  of  grace,  and  ultimately  be- 
came their  champion.  Sometime  after  this,  he  showed  his  magna- 
nimity, by  introducing  the  Essay  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Will,  as  a 
classic  in  the  college. 

In  August,  1744,  Mr.  Edwards  preached  the  Sermon  endtled 
"  The  True  Excellency  of  a  Gospel  Mbister,"  at  the  ordination 
of  Mr.  Robert  Abercrombie,  to  the  ministry  of  the  (Jospel,  at  Pel- 
ham.  This  gentleman  was  from  Scotland,  having  been  made 
known  to  Mr.  Edwards  by  his  correspondents  in  that  country ;  and 
dirough  his  kind  offices  was  introduced  to  the  people  at  Pelham. 
The  Sermon  was  immediately  published. 

The  reader  will  probably  recoUect,  that  Mr.  M'Culloch,  in  his 
Letter  of  August  13,  1743,  had  expressed  the  opinion,  that  the 
Church  of  God,  previous  to  her  ultimate  extension  and  triumph,  was 
destined  to  meet  with  "  more  extensive  and  formidable  trials,"  than 
she  had  ever  before  experienced.  Mr.  Edwards,  fix)m  a  minute 
investigation  of  the  Scriptural  Prophecies,  having  been  convinced 
that  this,  which  was  at  that  time  the  commonly  received  opinion  of 
the  church,  was  erroneous ;  expresses  his  dissent  from  it  in  the 
following  answer. 

^^  Northampton^  March  6,  1744. 

«  To  the  Rev.  Mr.  M^Culloch. 

**  Rev.  and  dear  Sir, 

"  I  return  you  thanks  for  your  most  obliging,  entertaining  and 
instructive^  Letter,  dated  Aug.  13,  1743,  which  I  received  about 
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the  latter  end  of  October ;  my  answering  which  has  been  unhap- 
pily delayed,  by  reason  of  my  distante  from  Boston,  and  not  being 
able  to  find  any  opportunity  to  send  thither,  till  the  ship  was  gone 
that  brought  your  letter ;  which  I  much  regretted.  My  delaying 
to  answer  has  been  far  from  arismg  from  any  indifference  with  re- 
sped  to  this  correspondence,  by  which  I  am  sensible  I  am  highly 
honoured  and  privileged. 

"  'Tis  probable  that  you  have  been  informed,  by  other  corres- 
pondents, before  now,  what  the  present  state  of  things  in  New  Eng- 
land is :  it  is  indeed,  on  many  accounts,  very  melancholy :  there  is 
a  vast  alteration  within  these  two  years ;  for  about  so  long  I  think 
it  is,  since  tlie  Spirit  of  (xod  began  to  withdraw,  and  this  great  woric 
has-been  on  the  decline.  Great  numbers  in  the  land,  about  two 
years  ago,  were  raised  to  an  exceedmgly  great  height,  in  joy  and 
elevation  of  mind }  and  through  want  of  watchfulness,  and  sensi- 
bleness  of  the  danger  and  temptation  that  there  is  in  such  circum- 
stances, many  were  greatly  exposed,  and  the  devil  taking  the  ad- 
vantage, multitudes  were  soon,  and  to  themselves  msensibly,  led 
far  away  from  (xod  and  their  duty ;  God  was  provoked  that  he  was 
not  sanctified  in  this  height  of  advancement,  as  he  ought  to  have 
been,  he  saw  our  spiritual  pride  and  self-confidence,  and  the  pol- 
luted flames  that  arose  of  intemperate,  unhallowed  zeal ;  and  he 
soon,  in  a  great  measure,  withdrew  from  us ;  and  the  consequence 
has  been,  &at  the  Enemy  has  come  in  like  a  flood,  m  various  re- 
spects, until  the  deluge  has  overwhelmed  the  whole  land.  There 
had,  /rom  the  beginning,  been  a  great  mixture,  especially  in  some 
places,  of  false  experiences,  and  false  Religion  with  true ;  but  fit>m 
about  this  time,  the  mixture  became  much  greater,  many  were  led 
away  with  sad  delusions ;  and  this  opened  die  door  for  the  Enemy 
to  come  in  like  a  flood  in  another  respect,  it  gave  great  advantages 
to  these  enemies  and  opposers  of  this  work,  fijmished  them  with 
weapcms  and  gave  them  new  courage,  and  has  laid  the  fiiends  of  the 
work  under  such  disadvantage,  that  nothing  that  they  could  do 
would  avail  any  thing  to  withstand  their  violence.  And  now  it  is 
come  to  that,  that  tlie  work  is  put  to  a  stop  every  where,  and  it  is  a 
day  of  the  Enemy's  triumph  :  but  I  believe  also  a  day  of  Grod*9 
People's  Humiliation,  which  will  be  better  to  them  in  the  end  than 
their  elevations  and  raptures.  The  time  has  been  amongst  us  when 
the  sower  went  forth  to  sow,  and  we  have  seen  the  spring,  wherein 
the  seed  sprang  up  in  different  sorts  of  ground,  appearing  then  fair 
and  flourishing  ;  but  this  spring  is  past,  and  we  now  see  the  sum- 
mer, wherein  the  sun  is  up  with  a  burning  heat,  that  tries  the  sorts 
of  ground ;  and  now  appears  the  difference,  the  seed  in  stony 
ground,  where  there  was  only  a  thin  layer  of  earth  on  a  rock,  with- 
ers away,  the  moisture  being  dried  out ;  and  the  hidden  seeds  and 
roots  of  thorns,  in  unsubdued  ground,  now  springs  up  and  chokes 
the  seed  of  the  word.    Many  high  professors  are  fallen,  some  into 
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gros9'  immoralities,  some  into  a  rooted  spiritua]  pride,  enthusiasm, 
and  an  incorrigible  wildness  of  behaviour,  some  into  a  cold  frame 
of  mind,  showing  a  great  indifference  to  the  things  of  Religion.  But 
there  are  many,  and  I  hope  those  the  greater  part  of  those  that 
were  professed  Converts,  who  appear  hitherto  like  the  good  ground, 
and  notwithstanding  the  thick  and  dark  clouds,  that  so  soon  follow 
that  blessed  sunshine  that  we  have  had ;  yet  I  cannot  but  stedfastly 
maintain  a  hope  and  persuasion  that  God  will  revive  his  work,  and 
that  what  has  been  so  great  and  very  extraordinary,  is  a  forerun- 
ner of  a  yet  more  glorious  and  extensive  work. — It  has  been  slander- 
ously reported  and  printed  concerning  me,  that  I  have  often  said, 
that  the  MUennium  was  already  begun,  and  that  it  began  at  North- 
ampton. A  doctor  of  divinity  in  New  England,  has  ventured  to 
publish  this  report  to  the  world,  from  a  single  person,  who  is  con- 
cealed and  kept  behind  the  curtain :  but  the  report  is  very  diverse 
from  what  I  have  ever  said.  Indeed  I  have  often  said,  as  I  say  now, 
that  I  looked  upon  the  late  wonderful  revivals  of  Religion  as  fore- 
runners of  tliose  glorious  dmes  so  often  prophesied  of  in  the  Scrip- 
ture, and  that  this  was  the  first  dawning  of  that  light,  and  beginning 
of  that  work,  which,  in  the  progress  and  issue  of  it,  would  at  last 
bring  on  the  Church's  latter  day  glory ;  but  there  are  many  that 
know  that  I  have  from  time  to  time  added,  that  there  would  proba- 
bly be  many  sore  conflicts  and  terrible  convulsions,  and  many 
changes,  revivings  and  intermissions,  and  returns  of  dark  clouds, 
and  dureatening  appearances,  before  this  work  shall  have  subdued 
the  world,  and  Christ's  kingdom  shall  be  every  where  established 
and  setded  in  peace,  which  will  be  the  lengthening  of  the  Millennium 
or  day  of  the  Church's  peace,  rejoicing  and  triumph  on  earth,  so 
often  spoken  of.  I  was  much  entertained  and  delighted,  dear  Sir, 
with  your  thoughts  on  that  text  in  Isai.  lix.  19,  which  you  signify  in 
your  letter,  and  so  have  many  others  been  to  whom  I  have  com- 
municated them ;  and  as  to  what  you  say  of  some  dreadful  stroke 
or  trial  yet  abiding,  before  the  happy  days  of  the  promised  peace 
and  prosperity  of  Ae  church,  I  so  far  agree  with  you,  that  I  beheve 
that,  before  the  church  of  God  shall  have  obtained  the  conquest, 
and  the  visible  kingdom  of  Satan  on  earth  shall  receive  its  over- 
throw, and  Christ's  kingdom  of  grace  be  every  where  established 
on  its  ruins,  there  shall  be  a  great  and  mighty  struggle  between  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  and  the  kingdom  of  Satan,  attended  with  the 
greatest  and  most  extensive  convulsions  and  commotion,  that  ever 
were  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  wherein  doubtless  many  particular 
christians  will  suffer,  and  perhaps  some  parts  of  the  Church. 

"But  that  the  enemies  of  the  Church  of  God,  should  ever  gain 
such  advantages  against  her  any  more,  as  they  have  done  in  times 
past,  that  the  victory  should  ever  any  more  be  on  their  side,  or  that 
it  shaU  ever  be  given  to  the  Beast  again  to  make  war  with  the  saints, 
and  to  prevail  against  themy  and  overcome  them ;  (as  in  Rct.  xiii. 
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7;  and  xi.  7;  and  Dan.  vii.  21,)  to  such  a  degree  as  has  4>een 
heretofore,  is  otherwise  than  I  hope.  Though  in  this  I  would  be 
far  from  setting  up  my  own  judgment,  in  opposition  to  others,  who 
are  more  skili'd  in  the  prophecies  of  Scripture,  than  I  am.  I  think 
that  what  has  mainly  induced  many  divines  to  be  of  that  opinion, 
is  what  is  said  in  Revelation,  chap.  xi.  concerning  the  slaying  of 
the  witnesses,  v.  7,  8.  And  when  they  shall  have  finished  fiieir 
testimony,  the  Beast,  that  ascendeth  out  of  the  bottomless  pit,  shaD 
make  war  against  them,  and  shall  overcome  them  and  kill  them; 
and  their  dead  bodies  shall  be  in  the  street  of  the  great  city,  &c. 
"  The  event  here  spoken  of,  seems  evidendy  to  be  that,  wherem 
the  enemies  of  the  church  gain  the  greatest  advantage  against  her, 
that  ever  they  have,  and  have  the  greatest  conquest  of  her, 
that  ever  they  obtained,  and  bring  the  church  nearest  to  a  to- 
tal extinction.  For  a  long  time  the  church  is  very  small,  repre- 
sented by  two  witnesses,  and  they  had  been  long  in  a  very  low  state, 
prophecying  in  sackcloth ;  but  now  they  are  dead  and  their  ene- 
mies triumph  over  them,  as  having  gotten  a  complete  victory,  and 
look  upon  it  that  they  are  now  past  dl  possibility  of  recovery,  there 
being  less  prospect  of  the  church's  restoration  than  ever  there  was 
before.  But  are  we  to  expect  this,  dear  Sir,  that  Satan  will  ever 
find  means  to  bring  things  to  pass,  that  after  all  the  increase  of 
light  that  has  been  in  the  world,  since  the  Reformation,  there  shall 
be  a  return  of  a  more  dark  time  than  in  the  depth  of  the  darkness 
of  Popery,  before  the  Reformation,  when  the  church  of  Grod  shall 
be  nearer  to  a  total  extinction,  and  have  less  of  visibility,  all 
true  religion  and  light  be  more  blotted  out  of  the  memories  of  man- 
kind, Satan's  kingdom  of  darkness  be  more  firmly  established,  all 
monuments  of  true  religion  be  more  abolished,  and  that  the  state  of  the 
world  should  be  such,  diat  it  should  appear  further  from  any  hope 
of  a  revival  of  true  religion  than  it  ever  has  done  ;  is  this  conceiv- 
able, or  possible,  as  tlie  state  of  things  now  is  all  over  the  world, 
even  among  Papists  themselves,  without  a  miracle,  a  greater  than 
any  power  short  of  divine  can  efiect,  without  a  long  tract  of  time, 
gradually  to  bring  it  to  pass,  to  introduce  the  grossest  ignorance  and 
extinguish  all  memory  and  monuments  of  truth ;  which  was  the  case 
in  that  great  extinction  of  true  religion  that  was  before  the  Refor- 
mation. And  besides,  if  we  suppose  this  War  of  the  Beast  that 
ascends  out  of  the  bottomless  pit  with  the  ^vitnesses,  wherein  he 
overcomes  them  and  kills  them,  to  be  that  last  war  which  the  church 
shall  have  with  the  Beast,  that  great  and  mighty  conflict  that  shall 
be  just  before  the  final  overthrow  of  Antichnst,  that  we  read  of  in 
the  1 6di  chap,  the  1 3th  and  following  verses,  and  in  the  1 9th  chapter ; 
how  shall  we  make  them  consist  together  ?  In  the  11th  chapter  the 
church  conflicts  in  sorrow,  clothed  in  sackcloth,  and  in  blood;  in 
the  19th  chap,  the  saints  are  not  represented  as  fightidg  in  sorrow 
and  blood,  though  the  batde  be  exceedingly  great,  but  in  strength^ 
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glory,  and  triumph.  Their  Capudn  goes  forth  to  this  battle,  in  great 
pomp  and  magnificence,  on  a  white  horse,  and  on  his  head  many 
crowns,  and  on  his  vesture  and  on  his  thigh  a  name  written.  King 
OF  Kings  and  Lord  of  Lords  ;  and  the  saints  follow  him,  not  in 
sackcloth,  but  coming  forth  on  white  horses,  clotlied  in  pure  linen, 
clean  and  white,  the  raiment  of  triumph,  the  same  raiment  that  the 
saints  appear  in,  Rev.  vii.  14,  when  they  appear  widi  palms  in  their 
hands,  after  they  had  washed  their  robes,  diat  had  been  stained 
with  their  own  blood,  and  made  tliemselves  white  in  tlie  blood  of 
the  Lamb.  In  die  conflict  spoken  of  in  chap,  xi.,  the  Beast  makes 
war  with  the  witnesses,  and  overcomes  them,  and  kills  Uiem  :  the 
same  is  foretold,  Dan.  vii.  21,  and  Rev.  xiii.  7.  But  in  that  last 
great  batde,  just  before  the  fall  of  Antichrist,  we  find  die  reverse  of 
this,  the  church  shall  obtain  a  glorious  victory  over  die  Beast,  and 
the  Beast  is  taken  and  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire.  Rev.  xvii.  14, 
These  shall  make  war  with  the  Lamb ;  and  the  Lamb  shall  over- 
come them ;  for  he  is  Lord  of  Lords  and  King  of  Kings ;  and  they 
that  are  with  him  are  called,  and  chosen,  and  faithful ;  compared 
with  chap.  xix.'lG,  to  die  end,  and  chap.  xvi.  16,  17.  In  that 
conflict,  chap,  xi.,  the  Beast  has  war  with  die  witnesses,  and  kills 
them,  and  their  dead  bodies  lie  unburied,  as  if  it  were  to  be  meat 
for  the  beasts  of  the  earth,  and  fow^Is  of  heaven ;  1)ut  in  that  last 
ccmflict,  Christ  and  his  church  shall  slay  their  enemies,  and  give 
their  dead  bodies  to  be  meat  for  the  beasts  of  the  earth  and  fowls 
of  heaven,  chap.  xix.  17,  etc.  There  is  no  manner  of  appearance 
in  the  descriptions  that  are  given  of  that  great  batde,  of^any  great 
advantages  gained  in  it  against  the  church,  before  the  enemy  is 
overcome,  but  all  appearance  of  the  contrary.  The  descriptions 
in  the  16th  and  19th  chapters  of  Rev.  will  by  no  means  allow  of  such 
an  advantage,  as  that  of  the  overcoming  and  slaying  of  die  church, 
or  people  of  God,  and  their  lying  for  some  time  unburied,  diat 
their  dead  bodies  may  be  for  their  enemies  to  abuse  and  trample 
on,  and  make  sport  widi.  In  the  16th  chap,  we  have  an  account  of 
their  being  gathered  together  into  the  place  called  Armageddon ; 
and  then  the  first  thing  we  hear  of  after  that,  is  the  pouring 
out  of  the  seventh  vial  of  God's  wrath,  and  a  voice  saying  it  is  done  ; 
and  so  in  chap.  xix.  we  read  of  the  Beast,  and  the  Kings  of  the 
earth,  and  their  armies  being  gathered  together,  to  make  war 
against  him  that  sat  on  die  horse,  and  against  his  army ;  and  then 
the  next  thing  we  hear  of  is  the  Beast's  being  taken,  etc.  The 
event  of  the  conflict  of  the  Beast  with  die  church,  chap.  xi.  is  die 
triumph  of  the  church's  enemies,  when  diey  of  the  people,  and 
kindred,  and  tongues,  and  nations,  and  they  that  dwell  on  the  earth, 
shall  see  the  dead  bodies  of  the  saints  lying  in  the  streets,  and  shall 
rejoice  over  them,  and  make  merry,  and  send  gifts  one  to  another. 
But  the  event  of  that  great  and  last  batde,  before  the  fall  of  An- 
tichrist, is  quite  the  reverse  of  this,  even  the  church's  triumphing 
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overtlieir  enemies,  as  being  utterly  destroyed.    Those  eventSy  that 
are  consequent  on  the  issue  of  the  war  with  the  witnesses,  chap.  xi. 
do  in  no  wise  answer  to  those,  that  are  represented  as  consequrat 
on  that  last  conflict  of  Antichrist  with  the  church !    Tis  said  that 
when  the  witnesses  ascended  mto  heaven,  the  same  hour  there  was 
an  earthquake,  and  the  tenth  part  of  the  city  fell ;  and  in  the  earth- 
quake were  slain  of  men  seven  thousand !  but  this  don't  seem  at 
all  to  answer  what  is  described,  chap.  xvi.  and  xix.     The  great 
city  was  divided  into  three  parts,  and  die  cides  of  the  nadons  feD ! 
and  great  Babylon  came  in  remembrance  before  God,  to  pve  her 
the  cup  of  the  wine  of  the  fierceness  of  his  wrath;  and  every  irf- 
and  fled  away,  and  the  mountains  were  not  found.     And  it  had 
been  said  before,  that  there  was  a  great  earthquake,  such  as  was  not 
since  men  were  upon  the  earth,  so  mighty  an  earthquake,  and  so 
great.     And  in  chap.  xix.  mstead   of   slaying  seven  thousand 
men,  it  seems  as  if  there  was  a  general  slaughter  of  all  the  enemies 
of  the  church,  dirough  the  world.     And  besides  if  we  read  this  1  Itfa 
chapter  through,  we  shall  see  that  the  falling  oi  the  tenth  part  of 
the  city  and  tlie  rising  of  the  witnesses,  and  their  standing  on  their 
feet  and  ascending  into  heaven,  are  represented  there  as  entirely 
distinct  from  the  accomplishment  of  the  church's  glory,  after  the 
fall  of  Antichrist,  and  God's  judging  and  destroybg  the  enemies  of 
the  church.     The  judgment  here  spoken  of,  as  executed  on  God's 
enemies,  are  under  another  WoCj  and  the  benefits  bestowed  on  (he 
church,  are  under  another  Trumpet:  For  immediately  after  the  ac- 
count of  the  rising  and  ascending  of  the  witnesses,  and  its  conse- 
quences, follow  these  words,  v.  14,  15,  "The  second  woe  is  past, 
and  behold  the  third  woe  cometh  quickly.     And  the  seventh  angd 
fiounded,  and  there  were  great  voices  in  heaven,  sajring,  the  king- 
doms of  this  world  are  become  tlie  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of 
his  Clirist,  and  he  shall  reign  forever  and  ever."     And  in  the  follow- 
ing verses,  we  have  an  account  of  the  praises  sung  to  Gfod  on  the 
occasion ;  and  in  tlie  last  verse  we  have  a  brief  hint  of  that  same 
great  earthquake,   and  die  great  hail,   and  those  thunders,    and 
lightnings,  and  voices,   tliat  we  have  an  account  of  in  the   latter 
part  of    chap.  xvi.  so  that  the  earthquake  mentioned   in  the  last 
verse  of  chap.  xi.  seems  to  be  the  great  earthquake,  that  attends 
the  last  great  conflict  of  die  church  and  her  enemies,  rather  than 
that  mentioned,  v.  13. 

"  The  grand  objection  against  all  this  is,  that  it  is  said,  that  the 
witnesses  should  prophecy  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty 
days,  clothed  in  sackcloth ;  and  when  they  have  finished  their  tes- 
timony, the  beast  should  make  war  against  diem,  and  kill  them,  etc. 
and  diat  it  seems  manifest  diat  after  diis  they  are  no  longer  in 
sackclodi ;  for  henceforward  they  are  in  an  exalted  state  in  heaven : 
and  that  therefore  seeing  die  time  of  their  wearing  sackcloth  b  one 
thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty  days,  i.  e.  during  the  time  of  the 
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Gonlinuancc  of  antichrist ;  hence  tlieir  being  slain,  and  tlicir  rising 
again  must  be  at  the  conclusion  of  tliis  period,  at  die  end  of  anti- 
christ's reign. 

^^  In  answer  to  wliich  I  would  say,  witli  submission  to  better 
judgments,  that  I  humbly  conceive  tliat  we  can  jusdy  infer  no  more 
from  tliis  prophecy  than  tliis,  viz.  that  the  one  diousand  two  hundred 
and  sixty  days  is  die  proper  dme  (as  it  were)  of  the  Church's  trou- 
ble and  bondage,  or  being  clothed  in  sackcloth,  because  it  is  the 
appointed  dme  of  die  reign  of  andchrist;  but  diis  don't  liinder  but 
that  God,  out  of  great  compassion  to  his  Church,  should,  in  some 
respect,  shorten  the  days,  and  grant  that  his  Church  sliould,  in 
some  measure,  anticipate  die  appointed  great  deliverance  tliat 
should  be  at  the  end  of  these  days,  as  he  has  in  fact  done  in  die 
Reformation ;  whereby  his  Church  has  had  a  great  degree  of  resto- 
ration granted  her,  from  die  darkness  power  and  dominion  of  anti- 
christ, before  their  proper  time  of  restoration,  which  is  at  die  end 
of  die  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty  days ;  and  so  the 
Chiuch  dirough  the  compassion  of  her  Fadier  and  Redeemer, 
anticipates  her  deliverance  from  her  sorrows ;  and  has,  in  some 
respects,  an  end  put  to  her  testifying  in  sackcloth,  as  many  parts 
of  the  Church  are  henceforward  brought  out  from  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  antichristian  powers,  into  a  state  of  liberty ;  though 
in  odier  respects,  die  Church  may  be  said  still  to  continue  in  her 
sackcloth,  and  in  die  wilderness,  (as  Chap.  xii.  14,)  till  die  end  of 
die  days.  And  as  to  the  witnesses  standing  on  dieir  feet,  and  as- 
cending into  heaven  ;  I  would  propose  diat  it  may  be  considered, 
Whether  any  more  can  be  understood  by  it,  than  the  Protestant 
Church's  being  now  (at  least  as  to  many  parts  of  it)  able  to  stand  on 
her  own  legs,  and  in  her  own  defence,  and  being  raised  to  such  a 
state,  that  she  henceforward  is  out  of  die  reach  of  the  Romish 

wers ;  diat,  let  them  do  what  they  will,  they  shall  never  any  more 
able  to  get  the  Church  under  dicir  power,  as  they  had  before ; 
as  oftentimes  in  the  scriptures  (Jod's  People's  dwelling  in  safety,  out 
of  die  reach  of  dieii*  enemies,  is  represented  by  their  dwelling  on 
high,  or  being  set  on  high  ;  Ps.  lix.  1.  Isai.  xxxiii.  16.  Ps.  Ixix29, 
and  xci.  14,  and  cvii.  41.  Prov.  xxix.  25 ;  and  die  children  of  Is- 
rael, when  brought  out  of  Egypt,  were  said  to  be  carried  on  eagle's 
wings,  diat  is  lofty  in  its  flight,  flies  away  towards  heaven  where 
none  of  her  enemies  can  reach  her. 

"  I  might  here  observe,  diat  we  have  odier  instances  of  God's 
sliortening  die  days  of  his  Church's  captivity  and  bondage,  eidier 
at  the  beginning  or  latter  end,  in  some  measure  parallel  widi  diis. 
Thus  die  proper  time  of  the  bondage  of  die  posterity  of  Abraliam, 
in  a  strange  land,  was  foiu*  hundred  years.  Gen.  xv.  13:  but  yet 
God  in  mercy,  delayed  dieir  bondage,  whereby  die  time  w^as  much 
shortened  at  die  beginning.  So  die  time  wheiein  it  was  foretold, 
that  the  whole  land  of  Israel  should  be  a  desolation  and  an  astonish- 
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ment,  and  the  land  should  not  enjoy  her  sabbatlis,  was  seventy  yearsi 
Jer.  XXV,  11,  12  ;  and  these  seventy  years  are  dated  in  2  Cbron. 
xxxvi.  20,  21,  from  Zedekiah's  captivity;  and  yet  from  that  cap- 
tivity to  Cyrus's  decree  was  but  about  fifty-two  years,  tliougb  it 
was  indeed  about  seventy  years  before  die  temple  was  fimshed. 
So  die  proper  time  of  tlie  oppression  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
wherein  both  tlie  Sanctuary  and  tlie  Host  should  be  trodden  under 
foot  by  him,  was  two  tliousand  and  tlirce  hundred  days,  Dan.  vii. 
13,  14,  and  yet  God  gave  Israel  a  degree  of  deliverance  by  the 
Maccabees,  and  they  were  hoben  with  a  little  help,  and  the  Host 
ceased  to  be  trodden  under  foot  before  tliat  time  was  expired. 
Dan.  xi.  32,  34. 

^'  But  in  these  diings,  dear  Sir,  I  am  by  no  means  dogmatical; 
I  do  but  humbly  offer  my  thoughts  on  what  you  suggested  in  your 
letter,  submittbg  them  to  your  censure.  'Tis  pity  tliat  we  should 
expect  such  a  terrible  devastation  of  tlie  Church,  before  her  last 
and  most  glorious  deliverance,  if  there  be  no  such  diing  to  be  ex- 

f)ected.  It  may  be  a  temptation  to  some  of  the  people  of  God,  tlie 
ess  earnestly  to  wish  and  pray  for  the  near  approach  of  the 
Church's  glorious  day,  and  the  less  to  rejoice  in  tlie  signs  of  its 
approach. 

"  But,  let  us  go  on  what  scheme  we  will,  it  is  most  apparent  from 
the  Scriptures,  diat  there  are  mighty  strugglings  to  be  expectied, 
between  the  Church  of  God  and  her  Enemies,  before  her  great 
victory ;  and  tliere  may  be  many  lesser  strugglings  before  that  last, 
and  greatest,  and  universal  conflict.  Experience  seems  to  sliow 
diat  die  Church  of  God,  according  to  God's  metliod  of  dealing  with 
her,  needs  a  great  deal  gradually  to  prepare  her  for  diat  prosperity 
and  glory  diat  he  has  promised  her  on  cardi :  as  Uic  grownli  of  the 
earth,  after  winter,  needs  gradually  to  be  prepared  for  the  summer 
heat :  1  have  known  instances,  wherein  by  die  heat's  coming  on 
suddenly  in  die  spring,  without  intermissions  of  cold  to  check  die 
growth,  the  branches  many  of  them,  by  a  too  hasty  growth,  have 
aftcnvards  died.  And  perhaps  God  may  bring  on  a  spiritual  sprmg 
as  he  does  die  natural,  widi  now  and  dien  a  pleasant  sunsliiny 
season,  and  then  an  interruption  by  clouds  and  stormy  winds,  till  at 
length,  by  the  sun  more'and  more  approaching,  and  the  light  in- 
creasing, the  slrengdi  of  die  winter  is  broken.  We  are  extremely 
apt  to  get  out  of  the  right  \vay.  A  very  great  increase  of  comfort 
diat  is  sudden,  without  time  and  experience,  in  many  instances  has 
appeared  to  wound  the  soul,  in  some  respects,  though  it  seems  to 
profit  it  in  odiers.  Sometimes,  at  the  same  time  diat  die  soul  seems 
wonderfully  delivered  from  those  lusts,  diat  are  more  carnal  and 
earthly,  there  is  an  insensible  increase  of  those  that  are  more  spirit- 
ual ;  as  God  told  the  children  of  Israel,  that  he  would  put  out  the 
former  inhabitants  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  by  litde  and  litde,  and 
would  not  consume  them  at  once,  least  die  beasts  of  the  field  should 
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increase  upon  them. — ^We  need  much  experience,  to  teach  us  the 
innumerable  ways  that  we  arc  liable  to  err,  and  to  show  us  the  evil 
and  pernicious  consequences  of  tliose  errors.  If  it  should  please 
God,  before  many  years,  to  grant  another  great  Revival  of  religion 
in  New  England,  we  should  perhaps  be  much  upon  our  guard 
against  such  errors  as  we  have  run  into,  and  which  have  undone  us 
this  time,  but  yet  might  run  insensibly  into  other  errors  tliat  now 
we  think  not  of. 

**  You  enquire  of  me,  Rev.  Sir,  whether  I  reject  all  those  for 
counterfeits  that  speak  of  visions  and  trances.  I  am  far  from  doing 
of  It :  I  am,  and  always  have  been,  in  that  matter,  of  the  same 
opinion  that  IVIr.  Robe  expresses,  in  some  of  those  pamphlets  Mr. 
McLaurin  sent  me,  that  persons  are  neitlier  to  be  rejected,  nor  ap- 
proved on  such  a  foundation.  I  have  expressed  die  same  thing  in 
my  discourse  on  the  Marks  of  a  work  of  the  true  Spirit,  and  have 
not  changed  my  mmd. 

*'I  am  afraid.  Dear  Sir,  that  I  have  been  too  bold  with  you,  in 
being  so  lengthy  and  tedious,  and  have  been  too  impertinent  and  for- 
ward to  express  my  opinion  upon  this  and  that;  but  I  consider  my- 
self as  writing  to  a  candid,  christian  friend  and  brother,  witli  whom 
I  may  be  free  and  bold,  and  from  whom  I  may  promise  myself  ex- 
cuse and  forgiveness.  Dear  Brother,  asking  your  earnest  prayers 
for  me  and  for  New  England^  I  am  your  afiectionate  brother,  and 
engaged  friend  and  servant, 

"Jonathan  Edwards." 

The  opinion  here  expressed  by  Mr.  Edwards,  was  not  the  result 
of  a  slight  and  cursory  examination  of  tlie  subject  in  discussion. 
He  had  a  considerable  time  before  examined,  at  great  length,  the 
prophecies  of  Daniel  and  John,  with  regard  to  this  very  point;  and, 
as  we  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  remark,  had  been  convinced  that 
the  opinion,  then  commonly  received,  that  the  severest  trials  of  the 
Church  were  yet  future^  was  erroneotis. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Buell,  whom  I  have  already  mentioned,  as 
having  preached  at  Northampton,  during  the  absence  of  Mr.  Ed- 
wards, m  January  1742,  with  uncommon  fervour  and  success, 
continued  his  labours,  as  an  evangelist  among  the  churches,  up^ 
wards  of  four  years ;  and  at  lengtii  accepted  of  an  invitation  from 
the  people  of  East  Hampton,  a  \nllage  in  the  S.  E.  comer  of  Long 
Island,  to  become  their  minister.  At  his  request,  Mr.  Edwards 
went  to  East  Hampton,  and  there  preached  liis  Installation  Sermon, 
on  the  19th  of  September,  1746,  from  Isaiali,  Ixii.  4,  6. 


CHAPTEK  XVII. 

Mistakes  extensively  prevalent  at  this  time^  as  to  the  nature  andtv* 
xdences  of  True  Godlinessty — "  Treatise  on  Reliffiaus  Affections J^ 
— Design  and  Character  of  the  Work. — Rtpmlished  abroad^ — 
Letter  from  Mr.  Gillespie  concerning  it, — Letter  from  Mr.  Ed-- 
wards  to  Mr.  J^P  Culloch. — Reply  to  Mr.  CKU^ispie. — Prapasal 
made  in  Scotland ^  for  United  Extraordinary  Prayer. — Efforts  of 
Mr.  Edwards  to  promote  it. — Letter  to  Mr.  M  CtUlock, — 
"  Humble  Attempt  to  promote  Eostraordinary  Prayer. ^^ 

From  die  facts  already  recited,  it  will  be  obvious  to  the  reader, 
that  few  clergymen,  even  in  the  course  of  a  long  ministry,  have  a» 
full  an  opportunity  of  learning,  from  their  own  observation,  the 
true  nature  of  a  Revival  of  religion,  and  the  differences  between 
imaginary  and  saving  Conversion,  as  Mr.  Edwards  had  now  enjoy- 
ed. He  had  early  discovered,  diat  there  was  a  radical  difficulty 
attending  not  only  every  revival  of  religion,  but,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  also,  every  instance  of  supposed  conversion : — a  difficulty 
arising  from  erroneous  conceptions,  so  generally  entertained,  res- 
pecting tlie  question,  nHiat  is  tlie  nature  of  True  Religion  ?  or, 
fVhtt  are  the  distinguishing  marks  of  that  Holiness^  which  is  ac- 
ceptable in  the  sight  of  God  ? — Perceiving,  at  an  early  period  of 
his  christian  life,  that  no  odier  subject  \vas  equaUy  important  to 
man,  that  no  other  was  more  frequently  or  variously  illustrated  by 
tlie  Scriptural  writers,  and  yet,  Uiat  on  no  other  had  professing 
christians  been  less  agreed ;  his  attention,  as  he  himself  informs 
us,  had  been  particularly  directed  to  it,  from  his  first  commence- 
ment of  ihe  study  of  Theology,  and  he  was  led  to  examine  it  wiili 
all  the  diligence,  and  care,  and  exactness  of  search  and  enquiry,  of 
which  his  mind  was  capable.  In  addition  to  this,  he  had  not  oply 
witnessed,  in  two  successive  instances,  a  solemn  and  universal  at- 
tention to  religion,  among  the  young  as  well  as  among  grown  per- 
sons in  his  own  congregation,  and  in  both,  almost  all  of  tlie  latter, 
as  well  as  very  many  of  the  former,  gathered  into  the  church  ;  but 
he  had  been  the  spiritual  coimsellor  and  guide  of  multitudes  in  oth- 
er congregations,  where  he  had  occasionally  laboured,  as  well  as  of 
great  numbers  who  visited  hun  for  this  purpose,  at  Northampton. 
These  advantages  of  observation,  it  may  easily  be  believed,  were 
not  lost  on  a  mind  like  his. 

This  subject,  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking,  had  become, 
also,  a  subject  of  warm  and  extended  controversy.    The  advo- 
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cates  of  revivals  of  religion,  had  too  generally  been  accustomed  to 
attach  to  the  mere  circumstances  of  conversion — ^to  tlie  lime,  place, 
manner  and  means,  in  and  by  which  it  was  supjiosed  to  be  effect- 
ed— an  importance,  no  where  given  tliem  in  the  Scriptures ;  as 
well  as  to  conclude,  tliat  all  affections  which  were  high  in  degree, 
and  accompanied  with  great  apparent  zeal  and  ardour,  were  of 
course  gracious  in  their  nature ;  while  tlieir  op}X)sers  insisted,  tliat 
true  religion  did  not  consist  at  all  in  the  affections,  but  wholly  in 
the  external  conduct.  The  latter  class  attributed  the  uncommon 
Attention  to  religion,  which  tliey  could  not  deny  had  existed  for 
four  years  in  New-England,  to  artificial  excitement  merely ;  while 
the  former  saw  nothing  in  it,  or  in  tlie  measures  taken' to  promote 
it,  to  condemn,  but  every  thing  to  approve.  Mr.  Edwards,  in  his 
views  of  the  subject,  differed  materially  from  both  classes.  As  he 
knew  from  liis  own  experience,  tliat  sin  and  tlie  saving  grace  of  God 
might  dwell  in  the  same  heart ;  so  he  had  learned,  botli  from  ob- 
servation and  testimony,  that  much  false  religion  might  prevail  dur- 
ing a  powerful  revival  of  true  religion,  and  diat  at  such  a  time, 
multitudes  of  hypocrites  might  spring  up  among  real  christians. 
Thus  it  was  in  the  revival  of  religion  in  the  time  of  Josiali,  in  tliat 
which  attended  tlie  preaching  of  John  the  Baptist,  in  those  which 
occurred  under  the  preaching  of  Christ,  in  the  remarkable  out- 
pouring of  the  Spirit  in  the  days  of  the  Aposdes,  and  in  that  which 
existed  in  tlie  time  of  the  Reiormadon.  He  clearly  saw,  that  it 
was  this  mixture  of  counterfeit  religion  with  true,  which  in  all  ages 
had  given  the  devil  his  cliief  advantage  against  the  kingdom  of 
Christ.  "  By  this,"  observes  Mr.  Edwards,  "  be  hurt  tlie  cause 
of  chrisdanity,  in  and  after  the  apostolic  age,  much  more,  tlian  by 
all  the  persecutions  of  both  Jews  and  Heathens.  By  tins  he  pre- 
vailed against  the  Reformation,  to  put  a  stop  to  its  progress,  more 
than  by  all  the  bloody  persecutions  of  die  church  of  Rome.  By 
ttus  he  prevailed  against  the  revivals  of  religion,  that  have  occurred 
since  die  Reformation.  By  this  he  prevailed  against  New-Eng- 
land, to  quench  the  love  oi  her  espousals,  about  a  hundred  years 
ago.  And  I  think  I  have  had  opportunity  enough  to  see  pl^nly, 
tlrat  by  this  the  devil  has  prevailed  against  die  late  great  revival  of 
religion  in  New-England,  so  happy  and  promising  in  its  beginning. 
I  have  seen  the  devil  prevail  in  diis  way,  against  two  great  reviv- 
ings  of  religion  in  diis  country.  By  perverting  us  from  die  simpli- 
city that  is  in  Christ,  he  hath  suddenly  prevailed  to  deprive  us  of 
that  fair  prospect  we  had  a  litde  wliile  ago,  of  a  kind  of  paradisaic 
state  of  the  Church  of  God  in  New-England." 

These  evils,  it  was  obvious,  must  exist  in  the  church,  until  dieir 
cause  was  removed,  and  men  had  learned  to  distinguish  accurately 
between  tnie  and  false  religion.  To  contribute  his  own  best  en- 
deavours for  the  accomplishment  of  diis  end,  Mr.  Edwards  pre- 
pared and  published  his  "  Treatise  on  Religious  Affections." 
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The  great  design  of  this  Treatise  is,  to  show,  In  what  True  Reli- 
gion consists,  and  what  are  its  Distinguisliing  Marks  and  Evidences; 
and  tlius  to  enable  every  man,  who  will  be  honest  and  faithful  with 
liimself,  to  decide  whether  he  is,  oris  not)  a  real  christian.  SimQar 
attempts  had  been  made,  by  many  earlier  writers ;  but  it  may,  I 
believe,  safely  be  asserted,  that  no  one  of  their  efforts,  taken  as  a 
whole,  and  viewed  as  an  investigation  of  the  entire  subject,  would 
now  be  regarded  as  in  any  high  degree  important  or  valuable.  The 
subject  itself  is  one  of  tlie  most  difficult,  which  Theology  presents ; 
and  demands  for  its  full  investigation,  not  only  ardent  piety,  and  a 
most  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Scriptures,  but  an  exact  and 
metaphysical  inspection  of  the  faculdes  and  operations  of  the  hu- 
man mind ;  wliich  unfortunately  few,  very  few,  writers  on  experi- 
mental religion,  have  hitherto  discovered.  The  work  of  Mr.  Ed- 
wards is  at  once  a  scriptural,  and  a  philosophical,  view  of  the  subject; 
—as  truly  scientific  in  its  arrangement,  and  logical  in  its  deductions, 
as  any  work  on  the  Exact  sciences.  That  it  is  also  a  thorough  and 
complete  view  of  it,  we  have  thb  decisive  evidence — that  no  work 
of  the  kind,  of  any  value,  has  appeared  since,  for  which  the  author 
has  not  been  indebted,  substanttaUtfj  to  the  Treatise  on  the  Afiec- 
tions ;  or  which  has  not  been  that  very  Treatise,  in  part,  or  in 
whole,  diliUed  to  the  capacity  of  weaker  understandings.  The  trial, 
to  which  the  mind  of  the  honest,  attentive  and  prayerful,  reader  of 
its  pages  is  subjected,  is  the  very  trial  of  the  Fmal  Day.  He, 
who  can  endure  tlie  trial  of  the  Treatise  on  the  Affections,  will 
stand  unhurt  amidst  a  dissolving  universe ;  and  he  who  cannot,  will 
assuredly  perish  in  its  ruins.  It  ought  to  be  the  T^ade  mecunij  not 
only  of  every  clergyman,  and  every  christian,  but  of  every  man, 
who  has  sobriety  of  thought  enough  to  realize,  that  he  has  any  in- 
terest in  a  coming  Eternity.  Every  minister  ^ould  take  effectual 
care,  that  it  is  well  dispersed  among  the  people  of  his  own  charge, 
and  that  none  of  them  is  admitted  to  a  profession  of  religion,  until, 
after  a  thorough  study  of  this  Treatise,  he  can  satisfy  both  himself, 
and  his  spiritual  guide,  not  only  that  he  does  not  rely  upon  the  mere 
negative  signs  of  holiness,  but  that  he  finds  witliin  himself  those 
distinguishing  marks  and  evidences  of  itspositive  existence,  which 
tlie  Divine  Author  of  holiness  has  pronounced  sure  and  unerring* 
It  is  indeed  said,  tliat  anxious  enquirers  will  often  be  discouraged 
by  this  course — ^particularly  by  a  perusal  of  the  Second  Part  of 
tlie  Treatise — from  making  a  profession  of  religion,  and  led  to  re- 
nounce the  hope  of  tlieir  own  conversion ;  and  the  answer  is,  that 
he,  who,  on  finding  himself  discouraged  from  a  profession  of  reli- 
gion, by  the  Second  Part,  is  not  encouraged  to  make  it  by  a  peru- 
sal of  tlie  Third  Part,  should  of  course,  unless  his  views  are  per^ 
verted  by  disease  or  melancholy,  consider  the  call  to  repent  and 
believe  tlie  Gospel^  as  still  addressed  immediately  to  himself ;  and 
that  he,  who,  on  the  perusal  of  this  Treatise,  is  led  to  renounce  the 
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hope  which  he  had  cherished  of  liis  o'tivii  piety,  while  he  has  tlie 
best  reason  to  regard  it  as  a  false  hope,  will  find  almost  of  course, 
that  that  hope  is  soon  succeeded  by  one  which  will  endure  the  strictest 
scrutiny.  It  is  also  said,  that  many  persons  cannot  understand  this 
Treatise ;  and  tiie  answer  is,  that  he,  who  is  too  young  to  under- 
stand it  in  its  substancCj  is  too  young  to  make  a  profession  of  reli- 
gion ;  and  that  he,  whose  mind  is  too  feeble  to  receive  it  substan- 
tially, when  communicated  by  a  kind  and  faithful  pastor,  cannot 
understandingly  make  such  a  profession.  Pre-eminently  is  this 
Treatise  necessary  to  every  congregation,  during  a  Revival  of  reli- 
gion. It  was  especially  designed  by  its  author,  to  be  used  on  ev- 
ery such  occasion ;  and  the  minister,  who  then  uses  it  as  he  ought, 
will  find  it  like  a  fan  in  his  hand,  winnowing  the  chaff  from  the 
wheat.  And  until  ministers,  laying  aside  die  miserable  vaniQr 
which  leads  them,  in  tlie  mere  number  of  tliose,  whom  diey  de- 
nominate their  '*  spiritual  children,"  to  find  an  occasion  of  boasting, 
and  of  course  to  swell  diat  number  as  much  as  they  can,  shall  be 
willing  thus  faithfiiUy  and  honesdy  to  make  a  separation  among 
their  enquirers ;  every  revival  of  religion  will  open  a  great  and  ef- 
fectual door,  tlirough  which  the  enemies,  as  well  as  the  friends  of 
religion,  will  gain  an  admission  into  the  house  of  God.  And  when 
they  are  thus  admitted,  and  the  ardour  of  animal  feeling  has  once 
subsided,  the  minister  will  generally  find,  not  only  that  he  has 
wounded  Christ  in  the  house  of  his  friends,  but  that  he  has  des- 
troyed his  own  peace,  and  diat  of  his  church,  and  prepared  the 
way  for  his  own  speedy  separation  from  his  people. 

To  prevent  tliis  miserable  system  of  deception,  on  die  part  of 
ministers  and  churches,  as  well  as  of  candidates  for  a  profession  of 
religion,  Mr.  Edwards  wrote  die  Treatise  in  question.  As  at  first 
prepared,  it  was  a  series  of  sermons,  which  he  preached  from  his 
own  desk,  from  the  text  still  prefixed  to  it,  1  Peter  i.  8,  "  Whom 
having  not  seen  ye  love :  in  whom,  though  now  ye  see  him  not,  yet 
bdieoingj  ye  rejoice,  vnth  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory ^  It 
was  thus  written  and  preached,  probably,  in  die  years  1742,  and 
1743.  Being  afterwards  dirown  into  the  form  of  a  Treatise  by 
the  author,  it  was  published  early  in  1746.  In  its  style,  it  is  die 
least  correct  of  any  of  the  works  of  Mr.  Edwards,  published  in  his 
life  time ;  but,  as  a  work  exhibiting  genuine  Christianity,  in  distinc- 
tion from  all  its  counterfeits,  it  possesses  such  singular  excellence, 
that,  were  the  books  on  earth  destined  to  a  destruction  so  nearly 
universal,  that  only  one  beside  the  Bible  could  be  saved ;  the 
church  of  Christ,  if  aiming  to  preserve  the  volume  of  the  greatest 
value  to  man,  that  wliich  would  best  unfold  to  a  bereaved  posterity, 
the  real  nature  of  true  religion,  would  unquestionably  select  for 
preservation,  the  Treatise  on  the  AflTections. 

This  Treatise  was  immediately  republished  in  England  and 
Scotland,  and  was  cordially  welcomed  by  all  the  friencb  of  evao- 
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gelical  religion  in  tliose  counti'ies,  as  well  as  in  America.     Its  a|>- 

Eearance  in  Scotland  gave  rise  to  an  interesting  correspondence, 
etwecn  Mr.  Edwards  and  the  Rev.  Thomas  GiQesfHe  of  Camock 
near  Edinburg  ;  which  was  commenced  by  the  latter  gentleman 
with  the  following  letter. 

Letter  from  Mr.  Gillespie. 

"  Camock,  J^ov.  24,  1746. 

"  Very  dear  Sir, 

"  I  have  ever  honoured  you  for  your  work's  sake,  and  what  tlie 
great  Shepherd  made  you  the  instrument  of,  from  the  time  you 
published  the  then  very  extraordinary  account  of  the  Revival  of 
Religion  at  Northampton,  I  tliink  in  the  year  1735.  Tlie  two 
performances  you  published  on  the  subject  of  the  late  glorious  work 
m  New  England,  well  adapted  to  that  in  Scotland,  gave  me  great 
satisfaction,  especially  tlie  last  of  them,  for  peculiar  reasons.  This 
much  I  think  myself  bound  to  say.  I  have  many  a  time,  for  some 
years,  designed  to  claim  humbly  the  privilege  of  corre^ndence 
with  you.  What  has  made  me  defer  doing  it  so  long,  when  some 
of  my  bretliren  and  good  acquaintances  have  been  favoured  with 
it,  for  a  considerable  time,  it  is  needless  now  to  mention.  I  shall 
only  say,  I  have  blamed  myself  for  neglect  in  that  matter.  I  do 
now  earnestly  desire  a  room  in  your  prayers  and  friendsliip,  and  a 
letter  from  you  sometimes,  when  you  have  occasion  to  write  to 
Scotland  ;  and  I  shall  wish  to  be  as  regular  as  I  can,  in  making  a 
return.  With  your  permission,  I  propose  to  trouble  you  now  and 
dien  ^vitli  the  proposal  of  doubts  and  difficulties  that  I  meet  with, 
and  am  exercised  by ;  as  for  otlicr  reasons,  so  because  some  solu- 
tions in  the  two  mentioned  performances  were  peculiarly  agreeable 
to  me,  and  I  find  from  these  discourses,  that  wherein  I  have  differ- 
ed in  some  things  from  many  otiiers,  my  sentiments  have  harmoni- 
zed witli  Mr.  Edwards.  This  especially  was  die  case  in  some 
tilings  contained  in  your  "  Thoughts  concerning  the  Revival  of  Re- 
ligion in  JVew  England ^  All  tlie  apology  I  make  for  using  such 
freedom,  though  altogetlier  unacquainted,  is  that  you  will  find  from 
my  short  attestation  in  Mr.  Robe's  Narrative,  1  am  no  enemy  to 
you,  or  to  the  work  you  have  been  engaged  in,  and  which  you  have 
defended  in  a  way  I  could  not  but  much  approve  of.  Also  my 
friend  and  countryman,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Robert  Abcrcrombie,  will 
inform  you  about  me,  if  you  have  occasion  to  see  him  or  hear  from 
him. 

"  I  longed  to  see  somewhat  about  impressions  respecting  facts 
and  future  events,  etc.  whether  by  Scripture-texts  or  otherwise, 
made  on  tlie  minds  of  good  people,  and  supposed  to  be  from  die 
Lord  ;  for  I  have  had  too  good  occasion  to  know  tlie  hurtful,  yea, 
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jpenucious  tendency  of  this  principle,  as  commonly  managed,  upon 
ouuiy  penKHis  in  manifold  instances  and  various  respects.     It  has 
indeed  surprised  me  much,  tliat  wise,  holy  and  learned  divines,  as 
well  as  others,  have  supposed  this  a  spiritual  experience,  an  answer 
«f  prayers,  an  evidence  of  beuig  highly  favoured  by  the  Ix>rd,  etc 
and  I  was  exceeding  glad,  that  the  Lord  had  directed  you  to  give 
so  seasonable  a  caveat  against  what  I  am  assured  you  had  the  best 
reason  to  term,  "A  handle  in  the  hand  of  the  devil,  etc."     I  was 
only  sorry  your  then  design  had  not  permitted  you  to  say  more  on 
that  point.      It  merits  a  volume ;  and  th^  proper  full  discussion  of 
it  would  be  one  of  the  most  seasonable  and  eflectual  services  done 
the  church  of  Christ,  and  interest  of  vital  religion  through  the  world, 
chat  I  know  of.     I  rejoice  to  find  there  is  a  good  deal  more  on  tliat 
subject  interspersed  m  your  "  Treatise  of  Religions  ^dffeciionsy^ 
which  I  have  got,  but  could  not  as  yet  regularly  peruse.     I  humbly 
think  the  Lord  calls  you,  dear  Sir,  to  consider  every  part  of  that 
point  in  the  most  critical  manner,  and  to  represent  fully  the  conse- 
quences resuking  from  tlie  several  principles  in  that  matter,  which 
good  people,  as  well  as  others,  have  been  so  fond  of.  And  as  (if  I  do 
not  mistake)  Providence  has  already  put  that  in  your  hand  as  a  part 
of  your  generation-work,  so  it  will  give  mo,  as  well  as  otliers,  vast 
satisfaction  to  find  more  said  on  the  subject  by  you,  if  you  do  not 
find  what  is  in  the  mentioned  treatises  sufficient,  as  to  which  I  can 
form  no  judgment,  because,  for  myself,  I  have  not  as  yet  consider- 
ed It.     If  any  other  author  has  treated  tliat  subject,  I  do  not  re- 
member to  have  met  with  it,  and  I  believe  hell  has  been  no  less 
delighted  than  surprised,  that  a  regular  attack  has  not  been  made 
on  them  on  that  side  before  now,     I  doubt  not  tliey  dread  tlie  con- 
sequences of  such  assauk  with  exquisite  horror.    The  neglect  or 
oversight,  if  not  the  mistakes  of  so  many  learned  autliors,  wIk)  have 
insisted  on  doctrines  that  bear  similitude  or  relation  to  this  matter, 
while  it  was  passed  over,  I  humbly  think  should  teacJi  us  humility, 
and  some  other  useful  lessons  I  need  not  name  to  Mr.  Kdwards. 

^*  I  hope,  dear  Sir,  it  will  not  offend  you,  that  1  humbly  offer 
some  remarks,  with  all  dwc  deference,  upon  what  I  have  obser\'ed 
in  looking  into  your  "  Treatise  on  Religious  Jlffcctioiis:^^  and,  upon 
farther  perusal,  shall  frankly  represent  what  I  may  find  difficulty 
about,  if  any  such  passage  should  cast  up ;  expecting  you  will  be  so 
^ood  as  to  set  me  right,  if  i  shall  mistake  or  not  perceive  your 
meaning. 

"  Pages  78,  79,*  there  are  several  passages  I  do  not  well 
understand.  Page  78,  line  0,  ad  fincm^  you  say,  "  That  they 
should  confidently  believe  and  trust,  while  they  yet  remain  without 
spiritual  light  or  sight,  is  an  antiscriptural  and  absurd  doctrine  you 
are  refuting."     But  this  doctrine,  as  it  b  unilcrstood  by  many,  is^ 

*Sfc  Vol  V.  pp.  70, 70,  no. 
Vol.  L  J9 
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that  christians  ought  fimily  to  believe  and  trust  in  Christ  witLout 
light  or  sight,  and  though  they  are  in  a  dark,  dead  frame,  and  for 
the  present  having  no  spiritual  experiences  and  discoveries.  Had 
you  said  they  could  not,  or  would  not  believe  or  trust  witliout  spir- 
itual light  or  sight,  this  is  what  could  not  be  doubted  :  but  I  humbly 
apprehend,  the?  j>osition  will  not  hold  as  you  have  laid  it,  whether 
it  is  a])}ilicd  to  a  sinner  or  a  saint,  as  I  suppose  you  understand  it; 
for  though  the  simuu*  never  will  believe  on  the  Ijord  Jesus,  till  he 
has  received  a  saving  manifestation  of  his  glory  by  the  work  of  the 
Spiiit,  yet  every  sinner,  \to  know,  is  indispensably  bound,  at  all 
sieasons,  hy  the  divine  authority,  to  believe  instantly  on  the  Lord 
Jesus.  The  conunand  of  the  Lord,  1  John  iii.  23,  Uiat  we  should 
beli(^ve  on  the  name  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  no  less  binds  the  sin- 
ner to  immediate  performance,  than  the  command  not  to  kill,  to 
keep  the  Sabbath  day,  or  any  other  duty,  as  to  the  present  per^ 
formance  of  which,  in  way  of  dut}',  all  agree,  tlie  sinner  is  bound. 
I  suppose  none  of  us  think  w^e  are  audiorised,  or  will  adventure  to 
preach,  that  the  sinner,  should  delay  to  attempt  to  believe  in  the 
Saviour,  till  he  finds  light  from  heaven  shining  into  his  mind,  or  has 
got  a  saving  sight  or  discovery  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  though  it  is  certain 
he  cannot  believe,  nor  will  do  it  eventually,  till  favoured  with  such 
light  or  sight ;  because  we  should,  in  that  event,  put  in  a  qualifica- 
tion where  the  apostle  Paul  and  Silas  did  put  none ;  such  is  their 
exhortation  to  the  jailor.  Acts  xvi.  31.  Also,  as  it  may  be  the  last 
call  the  sinner  is  to  receive,  in  the  dispensation  of  the  word,  we  are 
bound  to  recjuire  him  instantly  to  believe,  whatever  he  does,  or 
does  not  feel  in  himself.  If  you  did  intend  not  the  sinner,  but  the 
saint,  in  llie  before  mentioned  ]K)sitions,  as  I  am  apt  to  think  your 
scope  plainly  intimates,  still  I  apprehend  tliese  your  assertions  are 
not  tenable ;  for  I  humbly  suppose  the  Christian  is  bound  to  trust 
the  divine  faithfulness  plighted  in  the  promise  for  needful  blessings, 
be  his  case  with  respect  to  light  or  darkness,  sight,  etc.  what  it  will ; 
and  that  no  situation  the  saint  can  be  in,  looses  him  from  obhgation 
to  glorify  the  Lord  on  all  occasions,  by  taisting  in  him  and  expect- 
ing the  fulfihnrnt  of  his  word  suiting  his  case.  Also  I  would  ima- 
gine in  Is.  1.  10,  the  saint  is  required  to  believe,  in  the  precise  cir- 
cumstances mcnti(Mied  in  your  assertion  above  mentioned.  Pardon 
my  freedom.  You  do  indeed  say,  "  It  is  truly  the  duty  of  tliose 
who  are  thus  in  dnrkncss  to  come  out  of  darkness  into  light  and 
believe,"  page  78,  line  5  ;  but  how  to  reconcile  that  with  the  men- 
tioned assertion  iJiat  inmiediately  follows,  or  with  Is.  1.  10,  or  other 
Scriptures,  or  said  assertions,  and  the  other,  of  which  before,  I  am 
indeed  at  a  loss.  Sometimes  I  think  it  is  not  believing  die  pro- 
mise, or  trusting  the  I^ord,  and  trusting  in  him,  you  mean  in  tlie 
positions  1  have  cited  ;  but  the  belic^.f  of  the  goodness  of  one's  state 
lliat  he  is  a  saint.  If  that  was  what  you  intended,  I  heartily  wish 
\  ou  had  said  so  much  in  the  book  ;  but  as  this  is  not  ordmarily 
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what  is  meant  by  believing  in  Scripture,  I  must  suppose  it  was  not 
the  idea  affixed  to  your  words ;  and  an  expression  of  yours  seems 
to  make  it  evident.  Had  you  plainly  stated  the  distinction,  betwixt 
the  impossibility  of  one's  actually  believing,  and  its  yet  being  his 
duty  to  believe,  in  the  circumstances  you  mentioned  ;  danger  of 
mistake  and  a  handle  for  cavil  had  been  cut  off. 

"  Page  78,  line  20,  etc.,  you  say,  "  To  press  and  urge  them  to 
believe,  without  any  spiritual  light  or  sight,  tends  greatly  to  help 
forward  the  delusions  of  the  prince  of  darkness."  Had  you  said, 
to  press  them  to  believe  tliat  the  Lord  was  their  God,  when  going  on 
a  course  of  sin,  or  when  sinning  presumptuously,  was  of  such  ten- 
dency, which  probably  was  in  part  what  you  designed,  it  would  in 
my  humble  apprehension,  have  been  much  more  safe,  for  the  reasons 
given.  Also,  as  it  is  ordinarily  and  jusdy  obser\^ed,  that  they  who 
are  most  humbled  think  they  are  least  so,  when  under  a  saving 
work  of  the  Spirit,  perhaps  in  Uke  manner,  spiritual  light  and  sight 
may,  in  some  instances,  be  mistaken  or  not  duly  apprehended  ;  in 
which  case,  the  person,  upon  admitting  and  proceeding  upon  your 
suppositions,  may  perhaps  be  apt  to  give  way  to  unbelief,  and  to 
say,  If  I  am  not  to  be  urged  by  tlie  Lord's  servants  to  believe  in 
my  present  circumstances,  it  would  surely  be  presumptuous  in  me,  to 
entertainthoughts  of  attempting  it.  Or,  it  may  be,  he  shall  think  he 
has  not  that  degree  of  spiritual  light  or  sight,  diat  is  absolutely  necessa- 
ly  in  order  to  his  believing,  and  thus  tlie  evil  heart  of  unbelief  shall 
make  him  depart  from  the  livhig  God,  and  neglect  to  set  to  his 
seal  that  he  is  true,  perhaps  from  the  apprehension  that  it  is  his 
duty  to  remain  as  he  is,  or  at  least  in  the  persuasion  it  would  be 
in  vain  to  essay  to  believe,  till  matters  be  otlierwise  witli  him. 
If  I  have  deduced  consequences  from  your  words  and  manner  of 
reasoning,  which  you  think  they  do  not  justly  bear,  I  will  be  glad 
to  be  rectified  by  you,  dear  Sir,  and  would  be  satisfied  to  know 
from  you,  how  the  practice  you  remark  upon  in  the  fore-mentioned 
passage,  tends  to  help  forward  die  delusions  of  Sit  tan.  I  am  apt 
to  believe  die  grounds  upon  which  you  proceed,  in  die  whole  para- 
graph I  have  mentioned,  is,  that  you  have  with  you,  real  Antino- 
mians,  who  teach  things  about  faith  and  believing,  subversive  of 
new"  obedience  and  gospel  holiness,  and  inconsistent  widi  tlie  Scrip- 
ture doctrines  concerning  them.  But  as  we  have  few,  if  any  such 
at  all,  (I  believe  I  might  say  more,)  in  this  country,  and  at  the 
same  time  have  numbers  who  would  have  the  most  accurate  and 
judicious  evangelical  preachers  to  insist  a  great  deal  more  upon 
doing,  and  less  upon  believing^  Mark  x.  1 7 — 23,  for  what  reasons 
you  will  perceive,  I  am  afraid  your  words  will  be  misrepresented 
by  them,  and  a  sense  put  upon  your  expressions,  which  you  were 
far  from  intending.  I  expect  a  mighty  clamour  by  die  Seceders, 
if  the  book  shall  fall  into  their  hands.  All  F  shall  say  about  what 
is  expressed  by  you,  page  78,  line  32,  etc.  is,  that  I  have  frequendy 
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heard  it  taiif^ht  by  tliose  accounted  the  most  orthodox,  that  the  he^ 
Kever  was  bound  to  trust  in  tlie  Lord^  in  the  very  worst  frame  be 
could  be  in,  and  that  tlie  exercise  of  faith  was  tlie  way  to  be  dehv** 
ered  from  darkness,  deadness,  backsliding,  etc.  It  is  impossible 
one  should  err,  who  follows  the  course  prescribed  by  the  Lord  ia 
his  word.  1  suppose  no  person  is  bound  or  allowed  to  defer  be- 
Ueving  one  single  moment,  because  he  finds  himself  in  a  bad  situH 
ation,  because  the  Spirit  breaUies  not  on  him,  or  he  finds  not  actual 
influence  from  heaven  communicated  to  him  at  that  season,  reiH 
dering  him  capable  or  meet  for  it;  for  tliis  reason,  that  not  our 
ability  or  fitness,  but  the  Lord's  command,  is  the  rule  of  duty,  etc. 
It  merits  consideration,  whether  the  believer  should  ever  doubt  of 
his  state,  on  any  account  whatever ;  because  doubting,  as  opposed 
to  believing,  is  absolutely  sinful.  I  know  tlie  opposite  has  been 
prescribed,  when  tloo  saint  is  plunged  in  prevailing  iniquity ;  but 
docs  not  doubting  strengthen  corruption  ?  is  not  unbelief  the  lead- 
ing sin,,  as  faith  is  the  leading  grace  ? 

"Page  258,  (Note,)  you  cite  as  an  audiority  Mr.  Stoddard,  af- 
firming, "  One  way  of  sin  is  exception  enough  agauist  men'fr  salva* 
tion,  though  tlieir  temptations  be  great."  I  well  remember  the 
singularly  judicious  Dr.  Owen  somewhere  says  to  tliis  effect,  "  Pre- 
valence of  a  particular  sin  over  a  person  for  a  considerable  time, 
shews  him  to  be  no  saint,  except  when  under  the  power  of  8 
strong  temptation."  1  would  suppose  such  texts  as  Isaiah  bdv- 
6,  page  G5,  3,  etc.  warranted  tlie  Doctor  to  assert  as  he  did. 
It  is,  I  own,  no  small  difficulty  to  steer  tlie  middle  course, 
betwixt  affording  hypocrites  ground  umvarrantably  to  presume 
on  the  one  hand,  and  wounding  the  Lord's  dear  children  on 
tlie  other ;  and  all  the  little  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  I  would 
hope  the  Lord  has  given  me,  makes  me  tliink  Mr.  Shepherd, 
good  and  great  man  as  he  was>  verged  not  a  little  to  the  last  ex- 
treme, with  whom,  if  I  mistake  not,  Mr.  Stoddard  symbolizes  in 
tlic  above  assertion  ;  for  su(^h  as  I  have  mentioned,  I  apprehend  is 
the  drift  and  tendency  of  Mr.  Shepherd's  principles.  In  some  in- 
stances, daily  cx])erience  and  observation  confirm  me  still  more, 
that  we  should  be  very  cautious  and  modest  when  asserting  on  tliat 
head,  and  should  take  care  to  go  no  farther  in  the  matter,  than  we 
have  plain  Scripture  to  bear  us  out.  The  consideration,  that  in- 
dwelling sin  sometimes  certainly  gets  such  ascendant,  that  tlie  new 
creature  is,  for  tlie  time  the  Lord  sees  meet,  as  fire  buried  under 
ashes,  undiscerned  and  inactive,  lays  foundation,  in  my  humble  ap- 
prehension, for  saying  somewhat  stronger  on  that  point,  than  I  would 
choose  to  utter  in  jxiblic  teaching,  and  how  long  a  saint  may  have 
been  in  tlie  case  now  liinted,.  I  suppose  it  belongs  not  to  us  precise- 
ly to  determine. 

"  Page  259,  you  say,  "  Nor  can  a  Due  saint  ever  faD  away,  so 
that  it  shall  come  to  tliis,  tliat  ordinarily  there  shall  be  no  remarks 
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thlc  difference  iii  his  walk  and  behaviour  since  his  conversion,  from 
what  was  before."  'I  do  not  remember  tliat  the  Scripture  any 
where  mentions,  that  David  or  Soloniqn  were  sanctified  from  the 
womb.  I  think  the  contrar}'  may  be  presumed  ;  and  it  is  evident 
for  a  considerable  time,  witli  the  first  ordinarily,  and  for  a  long  time, 
in  the  case  of  the  latter  ordinarily,  there  was  a  remarkable  differ- 
ence for  the  worse,  in  the  walk  and  behaviour  of  bod)  of  them, 
when  we  are  sure  Uiey  were  saints,  from  what  it  appears  it  had 
been  in  their  younger  years.  Besides,  let  us  suppose  a  person  of 
a  good  natural  disposition,  bred  up  in  aversion  to  all  vicious  prac- 
tices, by  a  religious  education  and  example,  and  virtuous  inclina- 
tion thus  cultivated  in  him,  2  Peter  ii.  20,  and  he  is  converted 
when  come  to  maturity,  and  afterwards  corruption  in  him  meets 
with  peculiar  temptations  ;  I  doubt  much  if  there  would  be  a  re- 
markable difference  betwixt  his  dien  conversation  and  walk,  and 
that  in  unregeneracy.  The  contrary  1  think  is  found  in  experi- 
ence, and  the  principles  laid  down  leave  room  to  suppose  it. 

"  I  own  in  what  I  have  above  said  I  have  perhaps  gone  farther 
than  becomes  a  man  of  my  standing  in  writing  to  one  of  Mr.  Ed- 
wards's experience,  and  am  heartily  sorry  my  first  letter  to  you  is 
in  such  a  strain,  and  on  such  a  subject.  But  love  to  you,  dear  Sir, 
and  concern  lest  you  should  be  thought  to  patronize  what  I  am  sure 
you  do  not,  and  to  oppose  what  are  your  real  sentiments,  made  me 
write  with  such  freedom  and  break  over  restraints,  wliich  modesty, 
decency,  etc.,  should  otherwise  have  laid  me  under,  that  you  might 
have  an  opportunity  to  know  in  what  light  tliese  things  I  mention  to 
you  appear  to  some  who  are  your  real  friends  in  this  country.  A 
valuable  minister,  in  looking  into  what  is  noticed  in  pages  78  and 
79,  said  to  me,  it  would  be  right  some  should  write  you  about  it, 
and  I  take  this  first  opportunity,  that  you  may  have  access  to  judge 
of  the  matter,  and  what  it  may  be  proper  for  you  to  do,  or  not  to 
do  in  it. 

"  I  will  expect  an  answer  with  your  convenience.  I  liope  you 
will  deal  freely  with  me  ;  for  I  can  say,  I  would  sit  down  and  learn 
at  your  feet,  dear  Sir,  accounting  myself  as  a  child  in  knowledge 
of  the  Scriptures,  when  compared  vvidi  others  I  will  not  name,  and 
the  longer  I  live  I  see  die  greater  advantage  in  improvements  of 
that  kind.  Conceal  nothing  Uiat  you  diink  will  tend  to  put  me 
right  if  you  find  my  views  are  not  just.  I  proposed  in  die  begin- 
ning of  this  letter  to  trouble  you  with  some  questions  or  doubts,  and 
shall  mention  one  or  two  at  present.  What  shoidd  one  do  who  is 
incessanUy  harrassed  by  Satan ;  can  by  no  means  keep  him  out  of 
his  mind;  has  used  all  means  prescribed  in  Scripture  and  sug- 
gested by  divines  for  resistance  known  to  liim,  in  vain ;  it  may 
be  for  a  long  time  has  cried  to  Christ,  but  he  liears  not, 
seems  not  to  regard  him ;  all  his  efforts  are  swallowed  up  in  the 
deluge  ol  the  foe ;  d©  what  he  will,  seems  to  gain  no  ground  against 
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the  powers  of  darkness ;  is  apt  to  dread  he  shall  sink  under  the 
load,  and  never  shall  be  delivered  in  this  world  ?  What  would  you 
advise  such  a  person  to  do.?  What  construction,  think  you,  should 
be  put  nn  the  sovereign  conduct  and  dispensation  of  Heaven  toward 
him  ?  I  have  occasion  to  be  conversant  about  this  case  practically 
demonstrated,  of  many  years  continuance,  without  interruption ; 
and  will  therefore  be  glad  to  have  your  mind  about  it  in  a  particular 
manner,  and  as  much  at  large  as  you  conveniently  can.  It  is  said, 
all  things  work  for  good,  etc.  As  degrees  of  glory  wiD  be  in  pro- 
portion to  those  of  grace,  how  can  it  be  made  appear  it  is  for  one's 
good  what  sometimes  happens  to  saints,  their  being  permitted  to 
fall  under  backslidings  and  spiritual  decays,  and  to  die  in  that  state, 
perhnj^s  after  continuing  in  it  a  considerable  while,  and  when  tlieir 
situation  has  been  attended  with  the  melancholy  circumstances  and 
consequences  that  sometimes  have  place  in  that  state  of  matters  ? 
The  solution  of  this  I  would  gladly  receive  from  you. 

"  Are  the  works  of  the  great  Mr.  Boston  known  in  your  country, 
viz.  the  Fourfold  State  of  Man,  View  of  the  Covenant  of  Grace, 
and  a  Discourse  on  Afflictions,  and  Church  communion,  etc.  If 
not  inform  me  by  your  letter.  I  have  now  need  to  own  my  fauh 
in  troubling  you  with  so  long  a  letter,  and  so  I  shall  end,  etc. 

Letter  from  Mr.  Edwards  to  Mr.  M'CuUoch,  of  Cambuslaug: 

^^  Northampton^  Jan.  21,  1747. 
"To  the  Rev.  Mr.  M'CuUoch. 

•'  Rev.  and  dear  Brother, 

"  The  time  seems  long  to  me,  since  I  have  received  a  letter 
from  you  ;  I  have  had  two  letters  from  each  of  my  otlier  corres- 
pondents in  Scotland,  since  1  have  had  any  from  you.  Our  corres- 
pondence has  been  to  me  very  pleasant ;  and  I  am  very  loth  it  should 
fail. 

"  Great  changes  have  been,  dear  Sir,  since  I  have  had  a  letter 
from  you  ;  and  God  has  done  great  things,  both  in  Scodand  and 
America :  Though  not  of  tlie  same  nature,  with  those  tliat  were 
wTought  some  years  ago,  by  the  out-pourings  of  his  Spirit :  Yet 
those  wherein  his  Providence  is  on  many  accounts  exceedingly  re- 
markable :  In  Scotland,  in  the  suppression  of  the  late  rebellion ; 
and  in  America,  in  our  preservation  from  the  great  French  Arma- 
da, from  Brest,  and  their  utter  disappointment  and  confusion,  by 
the  immediate  and  wonderful  Hand  of  Heaven  against  them,  witli- 
out  any  interposition  of  any  arm  of  flesh :  The  nearest  akin  to 
God's  wonderful  works  of  old,  in  the  defence  of  his  people,  in 
Moses',  Joshua's,  and  Hezekiah's  time,  perhaps  of  any  that  have 
been  in  tliese  latter  ages  of  the  world.  I  have  been  writing  some 
account  of  it  to  Mr.  McLaurin :  But  since  then,  I  have  seen  a 
thanksgiving  sermon  of  Mr.  Prince's,  preached  on  that  occasion  : 
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in  which  is  a  much  more  distinct,  particular,  and  (I  suppose)  exact 
account  of  the  matter,  (which  sermon  you  will  doubtless  see.) 
Though  tliere  is  something,  diat  I  observed  in  my  letter  to  Mr. 
McLaurin,  of  the  coming  of  that  fleet,  its  being  overruled  for  our 
preservation,  in  this  part  of  the  land  where  I  dwell,  when  eminently 
ex|K>scd,  and  when  we  have  all  reason  to  think  our  enemies  in  Canada 
had  formed  designs  against  us,  that  Mr.  Prince  does  not  mention. 

"  In  my  last  letter  to  you,  I  wrote  you  some  thoughts  and  nodons 
I  had  entertained,  concerning  the  pouring  out  of  the  sixth  vial 
on  llie  river  Euphrates,  and  the  approach  of  the  happy  day  of 
the  Church's  prosperity  and  glory,  and  the  utter  destruction  ol'  An- 
tichrist, and  otiier  enemies  of  die  Church,  so  often  spoken  of  in  die 
Holy  Scriptures :  I  signified  it  as  what  appeared  to  me  probable, 
tliat  one  main  diing  intended  by  the  drying  up  the  river  Euphrates, 
was  die  drying  up  die  temporal  supplies  and  income  of  die  Anti- 
christian  church  and  kingdom;  and  suggested  it  to  consideration 
whether  God,  appearing  so  wonderfully  for  the  taking  Cape  Bre- 
ton, and  die  American  Fishery,  thereon  depending,  out  of  the 
hands  of  die  French,  and  thereby  drying  up  so  great  a  fountain  of 
the  wealdi  of  die  kingdom  of  France,  might  not  be  looked  upon 
as  one  effect  of  the  sixdi  vial.  I  would  now  also  pro|}Ose  it  to  be 
considered,  whether  God's  so  extraordinarily  appearing  to  baffle  the 
great  attempt  of  the  French  nadon,  to  re-possess  diemseives  of  this 
place,  be  not  some  confirmadon  of  it ;  and  whether  or  no  the  al- 
most ruining  the  French  East  India  Trade,  by  the  dreadful  hand 
of  heaven,  in  burying  dieir  stores  at  Port  L'Orient,  and  the  takinj^ 
so  many  of  their  ships  by  Commodore  Barnet,  and  also  the  lakinjr 
so  many  of  dieir  Soudi  Sea  ships,  vastly  rich,  and  several  otiier 
things  of  like  nature,  that  might  be  mentioned,  may  not  probably 
be  further  effects  of  diis  vial.  But  whatever  he  thought  of  these 
particular  events,  and  die  applicadon  of  die  prophecies  to  dieni ; 
yet  it  appears  to  me,  diat  God's  late  dealings,  f)otli  wiili  Great  13ri- 
tain  and  the  American  Plantations,  if  they  be  duly  considered,  as 
they  are  in  themselves  and  circumstances,  afford  just  reason  to 
hope  Uiat  a  day  is  approaching  for  the  j)eculiar  triumphs  of  divine 
mercy  and  sovereign  grace,  over  all  the  unworthiness,  and  most  ag- 
gravated provocations  of  men.  If  it  be  considered  what  God's 
past  dealings  have  been  with  England  and  Scotland,  for  two  centu- 
ries past,  what  obligations  he  has  laid  diose  nations  under,  and  par- 
ticularly the  mercies  bestowed  more  lately;  and  we  then  well  con- 
sider die  kind,  manner,  and  degree,  of  the  provocations  and  wick- 
edness of  those  nadons,  and  yet  diat  God  so  spares  them,  and  has 
of  late  so  remarkably  delivered  them,  when  so  exposed  to  deserved 
destruction  :  and  if  it  be  also  considered  what  God's  dealings  have 
been  with  diis  land,  on  its  first  settlement,  and  from  its  beginning 
liidierto,  and  how  long  we  have  been  revoldng  and  growing  worse, 
and  what  great  mercy  he  has  lately  granted  us,  on  the  late  remark- 
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able  sti'iving  of  Ills  Spirit  with  us,  and  how  his  Spirit  has  beeb  treat* 
ed,  his  iiiercy  and  grace  despised,  and  bitterly  opposed,  how  great* 
ly  we  have  backslidden,  what  a  degree  of  stupidity  we  are  sunk 
into,  and  how  full  the  land  has  been  of  such  kmds  of  wickedneaBi 
as  have  approached  so  near  to  the  unpardonable  sin  against  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  how  obstinate  we  are  still  in  our  wickednesSy  with- 
out the  least  appearances  of  repentance  or  reformation;  and  it  be 
then  considered  how  God  has  of  late  made  his  arm  bare,  in  abnost 
miraculous  dispensations  of  his  Providence,  in  our  behalf,  to  succeed 
us  against  our  enemies,  and  defend  us  from  them : — ^I  say  if  these 
things  be  considered,  it  appears  evident  to  me,  not  only  that  God's 
mercies  are  infinitely  above  die  mercies  of  men ;  but  also  that  he 
has  in  these  things,  gone  quite  out  of  the  usual  course  of  his  Provi- 
dence and  manner  of  dealings  with  his  professing  people,  and  I  con- 
fess, it  gives  me  great  hope  diat  God's  appointed  time  is  approach- 
ing, for  the  triumphs  and  displays  of  his  infinite,  sovereign  grace, 
beyond  all  tliat  ever  has  been  before,  from  die  beginning  of  the 
world ;  at  least  I  diink  diere  is  much  in  tliese  diings,  considered 
togeUier  widi  other  remarkable  tilings  God  has  lately  done,  to  en- 
courage and  animate  God's  people  unitedly  to  cry  to  God,  that  he 
would  appear  for  die  bringing  on  those  glorious  effects  of  his 
mercy,  so  often  foretold  to  be  in  the  latter  days ;  and  particularly 
to  continue  that  Concert  for  Prayer,  set  on  foot  in  Scodand,  and 
which  it  is  now  proposed  to  continue  seven  years  longer.  My  wife 
and  children  join  widi  me  in  respectful,  cordial  salutations  to  you 
and  yours. 

"  Thai  we  may  be  remembered  in  your  prayers,  is  the  request, 
dear  Sir,  of  your  affectionate  Brotiier, 

"Jonathan  Edwards." 

To  die  loiter  from  Mr.  Gillespie,  iVIr.  Edwards  returned  the 
following  answer. 

"  JVarthampton,  Sejpt.  4,  1747. 

"  Rev.  and  dear  Sir, 

"I  received  your  letter  of  Nov.  24,  1746,  diough  very  long 
after  it  was  written.  I  thank  you  for  it,  and  for  your  proposing  a 
rorrespondence.  Such  an  offer  I  shall  gladly  embrace,  and  es- 
teem it  a  great  privilege,  more  especially  from  tlie  character  I 
have  received  of  you  from  Mr.  Abercrombie,  who  I  perceive  was 
intimately  acquainted  with  you. 

As  to  the  objections  you  make  against  some  things  contained 
in  my  work  on  Religious  Affections^  1  am  sorry  you  did  not  read 
tlie  book  tiirough,  before  you  made  them ;  if  you  had,  perhaps  tlie 
difhculties  would  not  have  appeared  quite  so  great.  As  to  what  is 
contained  in  the  78Ui  and  79th  pages,  I  suppose  there  is  not  the 
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lifference  of  opinion  between  you  and  nie,  unless  it  be  con- 
g  the  signification  and  propriety  of  expressions.  I  am  fully 
IT  mind,  and  always  was  without  the  least  doubt  of  it ;  "  That 
one,  both  saint  and  sinner,  is  indispensably  bound,  at  all  sea- 
jy  the  divine  authority,  to  believe  instantly  on  the  Lord  Jesus, 
lat  the  command  of  tlie  Lord,  1  John  iii.  23,  diat  we 
[  believe  on  tlie  name  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  as  it  is  a 
iptlon  of  tlie  moral  law,  no  less  binds  the  sinner  to  imme- 
performance,  than  the  commandment  not  to  kill,  to  keep  the 
th  day,  or  any  other  duty,  as  to  tlie  present  performance  of 
f  in  way  of  duty,  all  agree  the  sinner  is  bound ;  and  that  men 
mnd  to  trust  the  divine  faithfulness,  be  their  case  \vith  respect 
It  and  darkness,  sight,  etc.  what  it  will ;  and  that  no  situation 
an  be  in,  looses  them  from  obligation  to  glorify  tlie  Lord  at 
sons,  and  to  expect  the  fulfilment  of  his  words ;  and  that  th« 
who  is  widiout  spiritual  light  or  sight  is  bound  to  believe,  and 
t  is  a  duty  at  that  very  time  incumbent  on  him  to  believe,'* 
conceive  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  between  these 
lings,  viz.  its  being  tlie  duty  of  a  man,  who  is  without  spiritual 
»r  sight,  to  believe,  and  its  being  his  duty  to  believe  without 
al  light  or  sight,  or  to  believe  while  he  yet  remains  witliout 
al  light  or  sight.  Just  the  same  difference,  which  there  is  be- 
these  two  things,  viz.  its  being  his  duty  who  has  no  faith  to 
e,  and  its  being  his  duty  to  believe  without  faith,  or  to  believe 
It  believing.  I  trust  none  will  assert  the  latter,  because  of 
►ntradiction  which  it  implies.  As  it  is  not  proper  to  say,  it  is 
*s  duty  to  believe  without  faith,  because  it  implies  a  contradic- 
so  I  think  it  equally  improper  to  say,  it  is  a  man's  duty  to  be- 
vithout  those  things  wliich  are  essentially  implied  in  faith,  be- 
that  also  implies  a  contradiction.  But  a  spiritual  sight  of 
t,  or  knowledge  of  Christ,  is  essentially  implied  in  the  very 
X  and  notion  of  faith  ;  and  therefore  it  is  absurd  to  talk  of  be- 
;  on  Christ,  without  spiritual  light  or  sight.  It  is  the  duty  of 
I,  who  is  without  those  things  which  essentially  belong  to  faith, 
ieve  ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  a  man,  who  is  without  those  things 
essentially  belong  to  love,  to  love  God ;  because  it  is  an  in- 
isable  obligation  that  lies  on  aU  men  at  all  times,  and  in  all 
nstances,  to  love  God  :  but  yet  it  is  not  a  duty  to  love  God 
it  loving  him,  or  continuing  without  those  things  which  essen- 
belong  to  his  love.  It  is  the  duty  of  those  who  have  no  sense 
)  loveliness  of  God  and  have  no  esteem  of  him,  to  love  him, 
ley  are  not  in  the  least  excused,  by  the  want  of  this  sense  and 
n  in  not  loving  him  one  moment;  but  yet  it  woidd  be  properly 
nse  to  say  it  is  dieir  duty  to  love  him,  without  any  sense  of 
sreliness,  or  esteem  of  him.  It  is  indeed  dieir  duty  this  mo- 
to  come  out  of  their  disesteem,  and  stupid  wicked  insensibility 
loveliness,  and  to  love  him.  I  made  the  distinction,  (I  thought) 
L.  I.  30 
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verj'^  plainly,  in  the  midst  of  those  sentences  you  quote  as  excep- 
tionable.   I  say  expressly,  p.  74,  "  It  is  truly  the  duty  of  those,  who 
are  in  darkness,  to  comt  out  of  darkness  into  light  and  believe;  but, 
that  they  should  confidently  believe  and  trust,  while  they  yet  re- 
main without  spiritual  light  or  sight,  is  an  anti-scriptural  and  absurd 
doctrine."     The  misunderstanding  between  us,  dear  Sir,  I  sup- 
pose to  be  in  the  different  application  of  the  particle  vnthouty  in  my 
use  of  it,  and  your  understanding  of  it,  or  what  we  understand  as 
spoken  of  and  supposed  in  the  expression,  without  zpititudl  light 
or  sight.     As  I  use  it,  I  apply  it  to  the  act  of  believing,  and  I  sup- 
pose it  to  be  ver}'  absurd  to  talk  of  an  act  of  faith  without  spiritual 
light  or  sight,  wherein  I  suppose  you  will  allow  me  to  be  in  the 
right.     As  you  understand  it,  it  is  applied  to  duty  or  obligatiorij  and 
you  suppose  it  to  be  not  at  all  absurd,  to  talk  of  an  obligation  to  be- 
lieve without  spiritual  light  or  sight,  but  diat  the  obligation  remains 
full,  where  there  is  no  spiritual  light  or  sight,  wherein  I  allow  you  are 
in  the  right.     I  think.  Sir,  if  you  read  what  I  have  said  in  my  book  on 
tliis  head  again,  it  will  be  exceedingly  apparent  to  you,  that  it  is  thus 
that  I  apply  the  preposition  without^  and  not  as  you  before  un- 
derstood it.     I  thought  I  had  very  plainly  manifested,  that  what  I 
meant  by  being  in  darkness  was  being  in  spiritual  blindnessy  and 
so  in  a  dead,  stupid,  and  unchristian  frame,  and  not  what  is  com- 
monly called  being  without  tlie  light  of  God's  countenance,  under 
the  lii dings  of  his  face.     Great  numbers  in  this  country  proceed  on 
the  supposition,  in  their  opinions  and  practice,  that  tliere  really  is 
such  a  manner  of  believing,  such  a  kind  of  faith  as  this,  viz.  a  con- 
fident believing  and  firm  trusting  in  God  in  the  dark,  in  the  sense 
just  mentioned,  which  is  the  subject  matter  of  divine  prescription, 
and  which  many  actually  have.     Indeed  there  are  innumerable  in- 
stances of  such  as  are  apparendy  in  a  most  negligent,  apostate,  and 
everyway  unchristian  and  wicked  frame;  who  yet,  encouraged  by  this 
principle,  retain  a  strong  confidence  of  their  piety,  and  imagine  that 
herein  they  do  their  duty  and  glorify  God,  under  the  notion  of  trust- 
ing God  ill  the  dark,  and  hoping  against  hope,   and  not  relybg  on 
their  own  righteousness ;  and  they  suppose  it  would  show  a  legal 
spirit  to  do  otherwise.     I  thought  it  would  be  manifest  to  every 
reader  that  I  was  arguing  against  such  persons  as  these. 

"  You  say,  "  It  merits  consideration,  whether  the  believer  should 
ever  doubt  of  his  state,  on  any  account  whatever,  because  doubt- 
ing, as  opposed  to  believing,  is  absolutely  sinful."  Here,  Sir,  you 
seem  to  suppose  that  a  person's  doubting  of  his  ovm  good  estate,  is 
the  proper  opposite  o{  faith,  and  these  and  some  other  expressions 
in  your  letter  seem  to  suppose  that  doubting  of  one*s  good  estate, 
and  unbelief  are  the  same  thing  ;  and  so,  that  confidence  in  one^s 
ood  estate,  iind  faith,  are  the  same  thing.  This,  I  acknowledge, 
do  not  understand ;  I  do  not  suppose  ^ai^A,  and  a  person^ s  belief}- 
ing  that  he  has  faith,  to  be  the  same  thing.     Nor  cio  I  take  unbe- 
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luf,  oi  being  without  faith,  and  doubting  whether  he  has  it^  to  be 
the  same  thing,  but  entirely  different.  I  should  have  been  glad 
either  that  you  had  taken  a  little  more  notice  of  what  I  say  on  this 
head,  p.  79,  80,  or  that  you  had  said  something  to  convince  me  that 
I  am  wrong  in  this  point.  The  exercise  of  faith  is  dovbtless  the  way 
to  be  delivered  from  darkness^  deadnessy  backsliding^  etc.  or  rather 
is  the  deliverance ;  as  forsaking  sin  is  the  way  to  deliverance  from 
sin,  and  is  the  deliverance  itself.  The  exercise  of  grace  is  doubt- 
less the  way  to  deliverance  from  a  graceless  frame,  wliich  consists 
in  the  want  of  the  exercise  of  grace.  But  as  to  what  you  say,  or 
seem  to  intimate,  that  a  person's  being  confident  of  liis  own  good 
estate,  is  the  way  to  be  delivered  from  darkness,  dcadness,  back- 
sliding and  prevailing  iniquity ;  I  think,  whoever  supposes  this  to  be 
God's  method  of  delivering  his  saints,  when  sunk  into  an  evil,  care- 
less carnal  and  unchristian  frame,  first  to  assure  tliem  of  their  good 
estate  and  his  favour,  while  they  yet  remain  in  such  a  frame,  and 
to  make  that  the  means  of  their  deliverance,  does  surely  mistake 
(Sod's  method  of  dealing  witli  such  persons.  Among  all  the  mul- 
titudes I  have  had  opportunity  to  observe,  I  never  knew  one  dealt 
with  after  this  mamier.  I  have  known  many  brought  back  from 
great  declension,  who  appeared  to  me  to  be  real  saints ;  but  it  was 
m  away  very  different  from  this.  In  the  first  place^  conscience 
has  been  awakened,  and  they  have  been  brought  into  distressing 
fears  of  the  wrath  of  God.  Thus  tliey  have  become  the  subjects 
of  a  new  work  of  humiliation,  and  have  been  led  deeply  to  feel 
that  they  deserve  his  wrath,  even  ^^  hile  they  have  feared  it,  before 
God  has  delivered  them  from  their  apprehensions,  and  comforted 
them  with  a  renewed  sense  of  his  favour. 

"  As  to  what  I  say  of  the  necessity  of  universal  obedi^nce^  or  of 
one  way  of  known  *m,  (i.  e.  so  as  properly  to  be  said  to  be  the  way 
and  manner  of  tlie  man,)  being  exception  enough  against  a  man's 
salvation ;  I  should  have  known  better  what  to  have  said  further 
about  it,  if  you  had  briefly  shown  how  the  passages  of  Scripture 
which  I  mention,  and  the  arguments  which  I  deduce  from  diem, 
are  insufficient  for  the  proof  of  this  point.  I  confess  they  appear 
to  me  to  prove  it  as  fully,  as  any  tiling  concerning  the  necessary 
qualifications  of  a  christian  can  be  proved  from  Scripture. 

"You  object  against  my  saying  p.  259,  "Nor  can  a  true 
saint  ever  fall  away  to  such  a  degree,  that  ordinarily  there  shall  be 
no  remarkable  difference  between  his  behaviour,  after  his  conver- 
sion, and  before."  This,  I  think,  implies  no  more  than  that  his  be- 
haviour, in  similar  circumstances,  and  under  similar  trials,  will  have 
a  remarkable  difference.  As  to  the  instances  of  David  and  Solo- 
mon, I  am  not  aware  that  the  Scriptures  give  us  any  where  so  full 
a  history  of  their  behaviour  before  their  conversion,  as  to  enable  us 
to  compare  it  with  their  subsequent  life.  These  examples  are  un- 
certain.    But  I  think  those  doctrines  of  the  Scriptures  are  not  un- 
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certain,  wliich  I  mention  in  the  passage  you  cite,  to  prove  tliat  con- 
verts are  new  men,  new  creatures,  tliai  they  are  renewed  not  only 
within  but  without,  that  old  things  are  passed  away  and  all  things 
become  new,  tliat  they  walk  in  newness  of  life,  that  the  members 
of  their  bodies  are  new,  that  whereas  they  before  were  the  servants 
of  sin,  and  yielded  tlieir  members  servants  of  iniquity,  now  they 
yield  them  servants  of  righteousness  unto  holiness. 

''As  to  the  doubts  and  cases  of  difficulty  you  mention,  I  think  it 
needless  for  a  divine  of  your  character,  to  apply  for  tlie  solution  of 
them  to  one,  who  ought  ratlicr  to  take  the  attitude  of  a  learner. 
However,  since  you  are  pleased  to  insist  on  my  giving  my  mind 
upon  them,  I  would  observe,  with  regard  to  the  first  case  you  men- 
tion, that  of  a  person  incessantly  harrassed  by  Satan,  etc.  you  do 
not  point  out  tlie  nature  of  the  temptations  with  which  he  is  har- 
rassed ;  and  without  tliis,  I  think  it  impossible  to  give  proper  advice 
and  directions  concerning  it.  .  Satan  is  to  be  resisted  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent manner,  in  different  kinds  of  onset3.  When  persons  are 
harrassed  with  tliose  strange,  horrid  impressions,  to  wluch  persons 
afflicted  with  hypochondria  are  often  subject ;  he  is  to  be  resisted  in 
a  very  different  manner,  from  what  is  proper  in  cases  of  violent 
temptation  to  gratify  some  worldly  lust.  In  the  former  case,  I 
sliould  by  no  means  advise  men  to  resist  the  devil  by  entering  the 
lists  witli  him,  and  engaging  in  a  violent  struggle  with  tlie  grand  ad- 
versary ;  but  rather  by  diverting  the  mind  from  his  firightful  sugges- 
tions, by  going  on  stedfastly  and  diligently  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  duty,  witliout  allowing  themselves  time  and  leisure  to  attend  to 
his  sophistr)',  and  by  comniitiing  themselves  to  God  in  prayer. 
That  is  the  best  way  of  resisting  the  devil,  which  crosses  liis  de- 
sign most ;  and  he  more  efTectually  disappoints  him  in  such  c^ses, 
who  treats  him  widi  neglect,  than  he  who  engages  in  a  direct  con- 
flict, and  tries  his  strength  and  skill  with  him,  in  a  violent  dispute 
or  combat.  The  latter  course  railier  gives  him  an  ad\'^ntage ;  and 
if  he  can  get  persons  tlius  engaged  in  a  violent  struggle,  he  gains  a 
great  point.  He  knows  that  hypochondrical  persons  are  not  quali- 
fied to  maintain  it.  By  this  he  diverts  him  from  the  ordinary  course 
of  duty  ;  and  having  gained  his  attention  to  what  he  says,  he  has 
opportunity  to  use  all  his  craft  and  subtlety.  By  such  a  struggle 
he  raises  a  deeper  melancholy,  weakens  tlie  mind  still  more,  gels 
the  unhappy  man  faster  and  faster  in  his  snares,  and  increases  his 
anxiety  of^mind  ;  which  is  tlie  very  tiling  by  which  he  mainly  ac- 
complishes all  his  purposes  witli  such  persons. 

*'  As  to  the  difficulty  of  verifying  Rom.  viii.  20.  All  things  shall 
work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love  God^  in  die  case  of  a 
christian  who  falls  under  backsliding  and  spiritual  decays  ;  it  is  not 
perfectly  obvious  how  this  is  to  be  interpreted,  and  how  far  it  may 
hence  be  inferred,  that  the  temptations  of  christians  from  Satan  and 
an  evil  w*orld,  and  their  declensions  and  sins^  shall  surely  work  for 
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tlieir  good.      However,  since  you  desire  my  tliouglits,  1  will  en- 
deavour to  express  tliem. 

"  Two  thmgs  may  be  laid  down,  as  certain  and  indubitable,  con- 
cerning tliis  doctrine  of  tlie  apostle. 

"  IfHrst.  The  meaning  cannot  be  that  God's  actual  dis[>ensations 
towards  each  christian  are  the  best  for  him  of  all  that  are  possible: 
or  that  all  things  which  are  ordered  for  him,  or  done  with  respect 
to  him,  are  in  all  respects  better  for  liim  than  any  tiling  which  God 
could  have  ordered  or  done,  issuing  in  tlie  highest  good  and  hap- 
piness to  which  he  can  possibly  be  brought ;  for  that  implies  that 
God  will  confer  on  every  one  of  his  elect,  as  much  happiness  as  he 
can  confer,  in  tlie  utmost  exercise  of  his  omnipotence,  and  tliis  sets 
aside  all  those  different  degrees  of  grace  and  holiness  here,  and 
glory  hereafter,  which  he  bestows  according  to  liis  sovereign  plea- 
sure. 

"  AH  things  work  together  for  good  to  the  samts ;  all  may  have 
a  concurring  tendency  to  tlieir  happiness,  and  may  finally  issue  in  it, 
and  yet  not  tend  to,  or  issue  in,  the  highest  possible  degree  of  hap- 
piness. There  is  a  certain  measure  of  holiness  and  happiness,  to 
which  each  one  of  tlie  elect  is  eternally  appointed,  and  all  things 
that  relate  to  hun,  work  together  to  bring  to  pass  this  appointed 
measure  of  good.  The  text  and  context  speak  of^  God's  etermdpur^ 
pose  of  good  to  die  elect,  predestinating  them  to  a  conformity  to  his 
Son  in  holiness  and  happiness ;  and^he  implicit  reasoning  of  the  apos- 
tle leads  us  to  suppose  that  all  things  will  purely  concur  to  bring  to 
eS^t  Grod's  eternal  purpose.  Hence  from  his  reasoning  it  may 
be  inferred,  that  all  things  will  tend  to,  and  work  together  to  accom- 
plish that  degree  of  good  which  God  has  purposed  to  bestow  upon 
them,  and  not  any  more.  Indeed  it  would  be  in  itself  unreasona- 
ble to  suppose  any  thing  else  ;  for  as  God  is  the  supreme  orderer 
of  all  things,  doubdess  ail  things  shall  be  so  ordered,  tliat  with  one 
consent,  they  shall  help  to  bring  to  pass  his  ends  and  purposes ;  but 
surely  not  to  bring  to  pass  what  he  does  not  aim  at,  and  never  in- 
tended. Grod,  in  his  government  of  die  world,  is  carrying  on  his 
own  designs  in  every  thing ;  but  he  is  not  carrying  on  diat  which  is 
not  bis  design,  and  therefore  there  is  no  need  of  supposing,  that  all 
the  circumstances,  means  and  advantages  of  every  saint,  are  the 
best  in  every  respect  that  God  could  have  ordered  for  hiin,  or  tliat 
there  could  have  been  no  circumstances  or  means  of  which  he 
could  have  been  Uie  subject,  which  would  with  (Jod's  usual  bles- 
sing have  issued  in  his  greater  good.  Every  christian  is  a  living 
stone,  that  in  this  present  state  of  preparation,  is  fitting  for  die  place 
appointed  for  him  in  the  heavenly  temple.  In  diis  sense  all  tilings 
undoubtedly  work  togedier  for  good  to  every  one  who  is  called  ac- 
cording to  God's  purpose.  He  is,  all  the  while  he  hves  in  this 
world,  by  all  the  dispensations  of  Providence  towards  him,  fitting 
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for  tlie  particular  mansion  in  glory,  which  is  appointed  and  prepar- 
ed for  turn. 

Secondly,  When  it  is  said,  that  "  all  things  work  together  for 
good,  to  tliem  tliat  love  God,"  it  cannot  be  intended  that  all  thingSy 
both  positive  and  n^gative^  are  best  for  them;  in  other  words,  that 
not  only  every  positive  tiling,  of  which  christians  are  the  subjects, 
or  in  which  they  are  concerned,  will  work  for  their  good,  but  also, 
tliat,  when  any  diing  is  absent  or  widiheld  from  them  by  God  in  his 
providence,  that  absence  or  withholding  is  also  for  their  good,  in 
such  a  sense,  as  to  be  better  for  them  than  the  presence  or  be- 
stowincnt  would  have  been  :  For  this  would  have  die  same  absurd 
consequence  which  was  mendoned  before,  viz.  That  God  makes 
every  christian  as  happy  as  he  possibly  can  make  him*  And  if  90,  it 
would  follow  tliat  God's  witliliolding  from  his  people  greater  de- 
grees of  the  sanctifying  influences  of  his  Spirit,  is  for  their  good, 
and  that  it  is  best  for  them  to  live  and  die  with  so  small  a  measure 
of  piety  as  they  actually  possess,  which  is  the  same  as  to  say,  that 
it  is  for  their  good  to  have  no  more  good,  or  that  it  is  for  their  hap- 
piness to  have  no  more  happiness  here  and  hereafter.  If  we  care- 
fully examine  the  Apostle's  discourse  in  Rom.  viii.  it  will  be  appa- 
rent that  his  words  imply  no  such  thing.  All  God's  creatures,  and 
all  that  he  does  in  disposing  of  them,  is  for  tlie  good  of  die  chrish 
tian ;  but  it  will  not  dience  follow,  that  all  God's  forbearing  to  do 
is  also  for  his  good,  or  that  it  is  best  for  him,  diat  God  does  no 
more  for  him. 

Hence,  with  regard  to  the  position,  that  the  sins  and  temptad(»is 
of  chrisdans  are  for  their  good ;  I  suppose  the  following  things  to 
be  true : 

1.  That  all  things,  whatsoever,  are  for  their  good,  things  nega- 
tive as  well  as  positive,  in  this  sense,  diat  God  intends  thai  some 
benefit  to  them  shall  arise  from  every  things  so  that  somewhat  of 
the  grace  and  love  of  God,  will  hereafter  be  seen  to  have  been  ex- 
ercised towards  them  in  every  thing.  At  die  same  time,  the  sove- 
reignty of  God  will  also  be  seen,  with  regard  to  the  measure  of 
the  good  or  beneGt  aimed  at,  in  that  some  other  tilings,  if  God  bad 
seen  cause  to  order  tiiem,  would  have  produced  an  higher  benefit. 
And  with  regard  to  negative  disposals— consisting,  not  in  God's 
doing,  but  forbearing  to  do,  not  in  giving,  but  withholding — some 
benefit,  in  some  respect  or  other,  will  ever  accrue  to  diem,  even 
from  tiiese ;  though  sometimes  the  benefit  will  not  be  equal  to  the 
benefit  withlield,  if  it  had  been  bestowed.  As  for  instance,  when 
a  christian  lives  and  dies  comparatively  low  in  grace ;  some  good  im- 
provement shall  be  made  even  of  this,  in  his  eternal  state,  whereby  he 
shall  receive  a  real  benefit,  though  the  benefit  shall  not  be  equal  to 
the  benefit  of  an  higher  degree  of  holiness,  if  God  had  bestowed  it. 

^^  2.  Grod  carries  on  a  design  of  love  to  his  people,  and  to  each 
individual  christian,  not  only  in  all  things  of  which  they  are  the 
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subjects  while  they  live,  but  also  in  all  his  works  and  dispensations, 
ana  in  all  liis  acts  from  eternity  to  eternity. 

"  3.  That  the  sin  in  general,  of  Christians,  is  for  their  good,  in 
this  respect,  viz.  that  through  the  sovereign  grace  and  infinite  wis- 
dom of  God,  the  fact  that  tliey  have  been  sinful  fallen  creatures, 
and  not  from. the  beginning  perfectly  innocent  and  holy  as  the  elect 
angels,  will  issue  in  a  high  advancement  of  their  eternal  happi- 
ness ;  and  that  they  shall  obtain  some  additional  good,  on  occasion 
of  all  the  sin  of  which  they  have  been  the  subjects,  or  have  com- 
mitted, beyond  what  they  would  have  had,  if  they  never  had  been 
fallen  creatures. 

"  4.  The  sin  of  christians  cannot  in  this  sense  be  for  their  good, 
that  it  should  finally  be  best  for  tliem,  that  while  they  lived  in  this 
world,  their  restoration  and  recovery  from  the  corruption  to  which 
they  became  subject  by  the  fall,  was  no  greater,  that  the  mortifica- 
tion of  sin,  and  spiritual  vivification  of  tlie  soul,  was  carried  on  to 
no  higher  degree,  that  they  were  so  deficient,  in  love  to  God,  love 
to  men,  humility,  and  heavenly-mindedness,  that  they  did  so  few 
good  works,  and  consequently,  tliat  in  general,  they  had  so  much 
sin,  and  so  little  holiness ;  for  in  proportion  as  one  of  these  is  more, 
the  other  i^ll  be  less,  as  infaUibly,  as  darkness  is  more  or  less,  in 
proportion  to  the  diminution  or  increase  of  light.  It  cannot  finally 
be  better  for  christians,  that  in  general,  while  they  live,  they  had  so 
much  sin  of  heart  and  life,  rather  than  more  holiness  of  heart  and 
life ;  because  the  reward  of  all  at  last,  will  be  according  to  their 
works.  He  that  sowed  sparingly,  shaD  reap  sparingly,  and  he  tliat 
sowed  bountifully,  shall  reap  also  bountifully,  and  he  that  builds 
wood,  hay  and  stubble,  shall  finally  suffer  loss,  and  have  a  less  re- 
ward, than  if  he  had  built  gold,  silver  and  precious  stones,  though 
he  himself  shall  be  saved.     But  notwithstanding  this, 

"  5.  The  sins  and  faDs  of  christians,  may  be  for  their  good, 
and  for  the  better,  in  this  respect,  that  the  issue  may  be  better  than 
if  the  temptation  had  not  happened^  and  so  the  occasion  not  given, 
either  for  the  sin  of  )delding  to  the  temptation,  or  die  virtue  of  over- 
coming it :  And  yet  not  in  this  respect,  (with  regard  to  their  sins 
or  faUs  in  general,)  that  it  should  be  better  for  them  in  the  issue, 
that  they  have  yielded  to  the  temptation  offered,  than  if  they  had 
overcome.  For  the  fewer  victories  they  obtain  over  temptation, 
the  fewer  are  their  good  works,  and  particularly  of  tiiat  kind  of 
good  works  to  which  a  distinguished  reward  is  promised  in  Rev.  ii. 
and  iii.  and  in  many  odier  parts  of  Scripture.  The  word  of  God 
represents  the  work  of  a  christian  in  this  world  as  a  warfare,  and  it 
is  evident  in  the  Scriptures,  that  he  who  acquits  himself  as  the  best 
soldier,  shall  win  the  greatest  prize.  Therefore,  when  christians 
are  brought  into  backslidings  and  decays,  by  being  overcome  by 
temptations,  the  issue  of  their  backslidings  may  be  some  good  to 
them,  beyond  what  tliey  would  have  received  if  the  temptations 
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had  never  existed ;  and  yet  their  backslidings  in  general  may  be  a 
great  loss  to  them  in  tliis  respect,  that  tliey  shall  have  much  less 
reward,  than  if  the  temptations  had  been  overcome^  and  they  had 

f)ersevered  in  spiritual  vigour  and  diligence.     But  yet  tliis  don't 
linder,  but  that, 

"  6.  It  may  be  so  ordered  by  a  sovoreign  and  all-wise  God,  that 
the  falls  and  backslidings  of  christians,  tlirough  their  being  over- 
come by  temptations  in  some  particular  instances,  may  prove  best 
for  them,  not  only  because  the  issue  may  be  greater  good  to  them, 
than  they  would  have  received  if  tlie  temptation  had  not  happened^ 
but  even  greater  in  tliat  instance,  than  if  the  temptation  had  been 
overcome.  It  may  be  so  ordered,  tliat  their  being  overcome  by 
that  temptation,  shall  be  tlie  occasion  of  their  having  greater 
strengtli,  and  on  the  whole,  obtaining  more  and  greater  victoriesy 
than  if  they  had  not  fallen  in  that  instance.     But  tills  is  no  where 

Eromised,  nor  can  it  be  so,  that,  in  the  general,  it  should  prove 
etter  for  them  that  tliey  were  foiled  so  much,  and  did  overcome 
so  little,  in  tlie  course  oi  their  lives,  and  that  finally  then*  decay  is 
so  great,  or  their  progress  so  small.  From  these  things  it  ap- 
pears, 

"  7.  That  the  saying  of  tlie  Apostle,  all  things  work  together 
for  good  to  them  that  love  God,  though  it  be  fulfilled  in  some  re- 
spects to  all  christians,  at  all  times  and  in  all  circumstances,  yet  it 
is  fulfilled  more  especially  and  eminendy  to  christians  continuing 
in  the  exercise  of  love  to  God,  not  falling  from  the  exercises,  or 
failing  in  the  fruits  of  divine  love  in  times  of  trial.  Then  it  is,  that 
temptations,  enemies  and  suffering,  will  be  best  for  them,  working 
that  which  is  most  for  their  good  every  way,  and  they  shall  be 
more  tlian  conquerors  over  tribulation,  distress,  persecution,  famine, 
nakedness,  peril  and  sword,  Rom.  viii.  35 — 37. 

"  8.  As  God  is  carr}'ing  on  a  design  of  love  to  each  individual 
christian,  in  all  his  works  and  dispensations  whatsoever,  so  the  par- 
ticular design  of  love  to  them  which  he  is  carrying  on,  is  to  fit 
diem  for,  and  bring  them  to  their  appointed  place  in  tlie  heavenly 
temj)le,  or  to  that  identical  degree  of  happiness  and  glory  in  heav- 
en, which  his  eternal  love  designed  for  them,  and  no  other.  For 
God's  design  of  love  or  of  happiness  to  them,  is  only  just  what  it 
is,  and  is  not  different  from  itself;  and  to  fulfil  this  particular  de- 
sign of  love,  every  thing  which  God  does,  or  in  any  respect  dis- 
poses, whether  it  be  positive,  privative  or  negative,  contributes ; 
because,  doubtless,  every  thing  which  God  does,  or  iii  any  respect 
offers,  tends  to  fulfil  his  aims  and  designs.  Tlierefore,  undoubt- 
edly, 

"  9.  All  the  while  tlie  christian  lives  in  the  world,  he  is  prepar- 
ing for  his  appointed  mansion  in  glory,  and  fitting  for  his  place  in 
the  heavenly  building.  All  his  temptations,  though  they  may  oc- 
casion, for  the  present,  great  spiritual  injuries,  yet  at  last  shall  be 
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an  occasion  of  his  being  more  fitted  for  his  place  in  glory.  Hence 
we  may  determine,  tliat  however  the  christian  may  die  in  some  re- 
spects under  the  decay  of  spiritual  comfort,  and  of  some  religious 
affections,  yet  every  christian  dies  at  that  time  when  his  habitual 
fitness  for  his  place  in  the  heavenly  temple  is  most  complete,  be- 
cause otherwise,  all  things  which  happen  to  Inm  while  he  lives, 
would  not  work  together  to  fit  him  for  that  place. 

"  10.  God  brings  his  people,  at  the  end  of  their  lives,  to  tiiis 
greatest  fitness  for  their  place  in  heaven,  not  by  diminishing  holi- 
ness in  their  hearts,  but  by  increasing  it,  and  carrying  on  the  work 
of  grace  in  their  souls.  If  it  be  not  so,  tliat  cannot  be  true,  that 
where  God  has  begun  a  good  work  he  will  perform  it,  or  carry  it 
on  to  the  day  of  Christ ;  for  if  they  die  with  a  less  degree  of  holi- 
ness than  they  had  before,  then  it  ceases  to  be  carried  on  before 
the  day  of  Christ  comes.  If  holiness  finally  decreases,  dien  Satan 
so  far  finally  obtains  the  victory.  He  finally  prevails  to  diminish 
the  fire  in  the  smoking  flax,  and  then  how  is  that  promise  verified, 
that  Grod  will  not  quench  the  smoking  flax,  till  he  bring  forth  judg- 
ment unto  victory  ?  So  tliat  it  must  needs  be,  that  although  chris- 
tians may  die  under  decay,  in  some  respects,  yet  they  never  die  un- 
der a  real  habitual  decay  of  the  work  of  grace  in  general.  If  they 
faD,  they  shall  rise  agam  before  they  die,  and  rise  higher  than  be- 
fore, if  not  in  joy,  and  some  other  affections,  yet  in  greater  de- 
grees of  spiritual  knowledge,  self-abasement,  trust  in  God,  and  so- 
lidity and  ripeness  of  grace. 

"  If  these  tilings  which  have  been  observed  are  true,  then  we 
may  infer  from  tliem  these  corollaries. 

"  1.  That  notwithstanding  the  truth  of  the  aposde's  declaration  in 
Rom.  viii.  28,  christians  have  cause  to  lament  tlieir  leanness  and 
unfruitfulness,  and  the  fact  that  they  are  guilty  of  so  much  sin,  not 
only  as  it  is  to  the  dishonour  of  God,  but  also  as  it  is  likely  to  re- 
dound to  their  owm  eternal  loss  and  damage. 

"  2.  That  nothing  can  be  mferred  from  this  promise,  which  is 
calculated  to  set  aside,  or  make  void  the  influence  of  motives  to 
earnest  endeavours  to  avoid  all  sm,  to  increase  in  holiness,  and 
abound  in  good  works,  from  an  aim  at  an  high  and  eminent  degree 
of  glory  and  happiness  in  a  future  world. 

"  3.  That  tiiough  it  is  to  the  eternal  damage  of  christians,  ordi- 
narily, when  they  yield  to,  and  are  overcome  by  temptations;  yet  Sa- 
tan and  die  other  enemies  of  christians,  from  whom  these  tempta- 
tions come,  are  always  wholly  disappointed  in  the  temptation,  and 
baffled  in  their  design  to  hurt  tiiem,  inasmuch  as  die  temptation  and 
the  sin  which  it  occasions,  are  for  die  saint's  good,  and  they  receive  a 
greater  benefit  in  the  issue,  than  if  the  temptation  had  not  been,  and 
yet  less  than  if  die  temptation  had  been  overcome. 

"As  to  Mr.  Boston's  View  of  the  Covenant  of  Grace,  I  have 
had   some  opportunity  to   exambe  it,  and  I  confess  I   do  not 
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understand  the  scheme  of  thought  presented  in  that  boc^.  I 
have  read  his  Fourfold  State  of  Man^  and  liked  it  exceeding 
well.  I  think  in  that,  he  shows  liimself  to  be  a  truly  great  divine. 
"  Hoping  that  you  will  accept  my  letter  with  candour,  and  re- 
member me  in  your  prayers,  I  subscribe  myself 

"  Your  affectionate  and  obliged 

^^  brother  and  servant, 

"Jonathan  Edwards.** 

In  October,  1744,  a  number  of  ministers  in  Scotland,  among 
whom,  I  believe,  were  all  the  correspondents  of  Mr.  Edwards  m 
that  country,  thinking  that  the  state  of  the  church  and  tjie  world 
called  loudly  for  United  Extraordinary  Prayer  to  God,  that  he 
would  deliver  the  nations  from  their  miseries,  and  fill  the  earth  with 
his  glory  \  proposed  that  diristians  universally  should,  for  the  two 
years  then  next  ensuing,  set  apart  a  portion  of  time,  on  Saturday 
evening  and  Sabbath  morning,  every  week,  to  be  spent  in  prayer 
for  this  purpose ;  and  that  they  should  still  more  solemnly  devote 
the  first  Tuesday  in  the  last  month  of  each  quarter  of  the  year,  to 
be  spent  either  in  private^  social  or  puUic,  prayer  to  God,  for  the 
bestowment  of  those  blessings  on  the  world.  Mr.  Edwards  not 
cmly  welcomed  the  proposal  as  soon  as  he  received  it,  but  did  all  in 
his  power  to  promote  its  general  acceptance  by  the  American 
churches;  and  the  following  letter,  alluding  to  a  more  particular 
accoimt  of  the  subject  in  one  to  Mr.  M'Laurin,  which  I  have  not 
been  able  to  procure,  will  in  some  measure  apprize  the  reader  of 
the  effi)rts,  which  he  made  for  this  purpose. 

"  To  the  Rev.  WiUiam  M'CuUoch. 

'' JVorihamptonj  Sept.  23,  1747, 

"  Rev.  and  dear  Sir, 

"I thank  you  for  your  letter  of  March  12,  1747,  which  I  sup- 
pose lay  a  long  while  at  Mr.  Prince's  in  Boston,  before  I  received 
It,  through  Mr.  Prince's  forgetfubess.  It  seems  he  had  forgotten 
Aat  be  had  any  such  letter ;  and  when  I  sent  a  messenger  to  his 
house,  on  purpose  to  enquire  whether  I  had  any  letter  lodged  there 
for  me  fi-om  Scotland,  he  told  him  No ;  when  I  suppose  this  letter 
had  been  long  in  his  house :  and  I  should  probably  never  have  had 
it  at  last,  had  not  one  of  my  daughters  had  occasion  to  go  toBoston, 
who  made  a  visit  at  the  house,  and  made  a  more  full  enquiry. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  of  your  affliction,  through  your  indisposition 
that  you  speak  of,  and  desire  to  be  thankful  to  the  God  of  all  mer- 
cy for  his  goodness,  in  restoring  you  again  to  health. 

"  I  have,  in  my  letter  to  Mr.  M'Laurin,  given  a  particular  ac- 
count of  what  I  know,  concemine  the  propagation  of  the  Concert 
fi>r  United  Prayer,  in  America ;  vniich  you  will  doubdess  have  op- 
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portunity  to  see.  The  propagation  of  it  is  but  slow ;  but  yet  so 
many  do  fall  in  with  it,  and  there  is  that  prospect  of  its  being  fur- 
ther spread,  tliat  it  is  a  great  encouragement  to  me.  I  earnestly 
hope,  diat  they,  that  have  begun  extraordinary  prayer  for  the  out- 
pouring of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  the  coming  of  Christ's  kingdom, 
will  not  fail,  or  grow  dull  and  lifeless  in  such  an  afiair,  but  rather 
that  they  will  increase  more  and  more  in  their  fervency.  I  have 
taken  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  promote  diis  Concert  here  in  Amer- 
ica, and  shall  not  cease  to  do  so,  if  Grod  spares  my  life,  as  I  have 
opportunity,  in  all  ways  that  I  can  devise.  I  have  written  largely 
on  the  subject,  insisting  on  persuasions,  and  answering  objections ; 
and  what  I  have  written  is  gone  to  the  press.  The  undertaker  for 
the  publication  encourages  me  that  it  shall  speedily  be  printed.  I 
have  sent  to  Mr.  M'Laurin  a  pardcular  account  of  it. 

**You  desire  to  hear  how  it  was  with  the  people  of  New-Eng- 
land, when  we  were  threatened  with  an  invasion  by  the  French 
fleet,  the  last  summer.  As  to  the  pardcular  circumstances  of  that 
wonderful  deliverance,  the  fullest  and  best  account  I  have  ever 
seen  of  it,  is  in  Mr.  Prince's  Thanksgiving  Sermon  on  that  occa- 
sic» ;  which,  in  all  probability,  you  have  seen  long  before  this  time. 
Nor  need  you  be  informed  by  me,  of  the  repeated  mercy  of  (Jod 
to  us,  in  confounding  our  enemies  in  their  renewed  attempt  this 
year,  by  delivering  up  their  fleet,  in  its  way  hither,  into  the  hands 
of  the  English.  In  all  probability,  that  fleet  was  intended  for  the 
execuUon  of  a  very  extensive  design,  against  the  English  colonies, 
in  conjunction  with  the  French  forces  in  Canada.  For  there  was 
an  army  lay  waiting  at  Nova  Scotia,  wliich,  on  the  news  of  die 
sailing  of  their  fleet,  immediately  left  the  country,  and  returned  to 
Canada,  over  the  lake  Champlain,  towards  New-England  and 
New- York ;  and  tiiey,  or  a  part  of  them,  attacked  Fort  Saratoga, 
in  New- York  government,  and  killed  or  took  about  fifty  men  that 
were  drawn  out  of  the  Fort ;  but  desisted  from  any  further  at- 
tempts, about  the  time  we  may  suppose  they  received  the  news  of 
the  defeat  of  their  fleet.  And  very  soon  after  they  received  this 
news  in  Canada,  the  French  there  released  most  of  our  captives, 
and  sent  one  ship  loaded  with  them,  to  the  number  of  about  one 
hundred  and  sevent)',  to  Boston,  and  another  ship  with  about  sixty, 
if  I  remember  right,  to  Louisburg.  The  reasons,  that  induced 
them  so  to  do,  are  not  known,  and  can  only  be  guessed  at  by  us ; 
but,  by  their  doing  it  very  soon  after  they  received  the  news  of  the 
loss  of  their  fleet,  it  looks  as  though  that  had  great  mfluence  in  the 
affidr.  New-England  has  had  many  other  suiprising  deliverances 
fiom  the  French  and  Indians;  some  of  which  I  have  given  a  par- 
ticular account  of,  in  my  letter  to  Mr.  M'Laurin ;  which  it  would 
be  needless  for  me  to  repeat,  seeing  you  have  such  fi-equent  op- 
portunities with  him.  These  deliverances  are  very  wonderful  and 
affecting ;  our  enemies  own  that  the  Heavens  are  on  our  side,  and 
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fight  for  us ;  but  there  are  no  such  effects  of  tliese  mercies  upon 
us  that  are  the  subjects  of  them,  as  God  requires,  and  most  justly 
expects.     The  mercies  are  acknowledged  in  words,  but  we  are 
not  led  to  repentance  by  tlicm ;  there  appears  no  such  thing  as 
any  reformation  or  Revival  of  religion  in  the  land.    Grod's  so  won- 
derfully protecting  and  delivering   a  people,  whose  provocations 
have  been  so  great,  and  who  do  so  continue  in  apostacy  and  provo- 
cation, is  very  marvellous  ;  and  I  can  think  of  no  account  that  can 
be  given  of  it,  so  probable  as  this,  tliat  Grod  has  a  design  of  mercy 
to  the  rising  generation,  and  that  tliere  are  a  great  number  of  the 
elect  among  our  children,  bom  and  unborn,  and  that  for  these 
elect's  sake,  God  will  not  suffer  us  to  be  destroyed,  having  a  de- 
fflgn  to  bring  forth  a  seed  of  tlie  posterity  of  this  people,  to  inherit 
and  dwell  in  tliis  land,  tliat  shall  be  an  holy  seed,  and  a  generation 
of  his  servants.     And  so  that  those  words  are  applicable  to  us,  Isa. 
Ixv.  8,  9,  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  as  the  new  wine  is  found  in  the 
cluster y  and  one  saith,  Destroy  it  not,  for  a  blessing  is  in  it ;  so  will 
I  do  for  my  servants'*  sakes,  that  I  may  not  destroy  them  all.    And 
lunU  bring  forth  a  seed  out  of  Jacob,  and  out  ofJvdah  an  inher- 
itor of  my  mountains  :  and  mine  elect  shall  inherit  it,  and  my  ser- 
vants shall  dwell  thereJ*^     I  am  full  of  apprehensions,  that  God  has 
no  design  of  mercy  to  those  that  were  left  unconverted,  of  tlie  gen- 
eration that  were  on  the  stage,  in  tlie  time  of  the  late  extraordinary 
religious  commotion,  and  striving  of  God's  Spirit ;  unless  it  be  per- 
haps a  small  gleaning  from  among  them.     But  it  may  be,  when 
their  little  ones,  the  generation  diat  was  then  in  their  childhood,  are 
brought  fully  on  the  stage  of  action,  God  will  abundantly  pour  out 
his  Spirit,  and  revive  and  carry  on  his  work,  here  and  elsewhere  in 
tlie  christian  world.* 

"  I  tliank  you  for  taking  the  pains  of  wriung  tome  your  thoughts 
of  the  forty-two  mondis  of  the  treading  down  of  the  holy  City, 
which  are  new  and  entertaining.  The  chief  objection  against  what 
you  propose,  that  I  can  think  of,  is,  tliat  the  forty-tw^o  months  of  the 
treading  down  the  holy  City,  seems  to  be  the  same  period  with  the 
one  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty  days  of  the  Wimesses  prophesy- 
ing in  sackcloth,  mentioned  in  the  very  next  verse,  in  immediate  con- 
necdon  with  diis ;  and  that,  tlie  same  with  the  one  thousand  two 
hundred  and  sixty  days  of  die  Woman's  being  in  the  wilderness. 
Chap.  xii.  6 ;  and  that,  the  same  with  the  time,  dmes  and  an  half 
of  die  Woman's  being  in  die  wilderness,  v.  14  ;  and  diat  the  same 
widi  die  time,  times  and  an  half  of  die  reign  of  the  Little  horn,  Dan. 
vii.  25  :  and  widi  die  forty-two  mondis  of  the  reign  of  die  Beast, 
Rev.  xiii.  5  ;  and  diat  this  e\idently  signifies  die  duration  of  the 
reign  of  Antichrist ;  wliich  is  a  diing  entirely  diverse  from  the  sum 
of  the  times  of  the  City  of  Jerusalem's  being  imder  die  dominion 
of  Pagans,  Saracens,  Persians  and  Turks,  as  you  represent.  How- 

♦It  wan  postponed  to  the  time  of  the  children  of  the  generation  here  referred  to. 
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ever,  it  is  possible  thai  what  you  mention  may  be  one  way  wherein 
that  prophecy.  Rev.  xi.  2,  may  be  fulfilled.     For  God's  word  is 
often  times  fulfilled  in  various  ways :  as  one  way,  wherein  the  pro- 
phetical representation  of  the  Beast  witli  the  seven  heads  is  fulfil- 
led, is  in  the  seven  successive  forms  of  government,  that  idolatrous 
Rome   is  under ;  and  another  way,  tliat  it  was  fulfilled,  w^as  by 
Rome's  being  built  on  seven  hiDs.    One  way,  tliat  the  seventy  years 
captivity  of  die  Jew^s  was  fi.dfilled,  was  in  its  being  seventy  years 
from  Jehoichim's  captivity,  to  Cyrus's  decree  :   and  another  way, 
that  it  was  fulfilled,  w^as  in  its  being  seventy  years  from  Zedekiah's 
captivity  to  Darius's  decree,  Ezra  6  ;  and  anotiier  way,  that  it  wus 
fulfilled,  was  in  its  being  seventy  years  fi-om  die  last  carrying  away 
of  all,  Jer.  lii.   30,  to  the  finisliing  and  dedication  of  the  Temple. 
But  I  expect  no  certainty  as  to  these  things,  or  any  of  die  various 
conjectures  concerning  die  time  of  die  calling  of  the  Jews,  and  the  fall 
of  the  kingdom  of  die  Beast,  till  time  and  fulfilment  shall  decide  the 
matter.     However,  I  cannot  think  otherwise,  than  that  we  have  a 
great  deal  of  reason  to  suppose,  that  the  beginnmg  of  diat  glorious 
work  of  (rod's  Spirit,  which,  before  it  is  finished,  shall  accomplish 
these  things,  is  not  very  far  off;  and  there  is  very  much  in  the  word 
of  Grod,  and  in  die  present  aspects  of  divine  Providence,  to  encour- 
age us  gready  in  our  begun  Concert  for  Extraordinary  United  Prayer 
for  the  coming  of  Christ's  Kingdom.     Let  us  therefore  go  on  with 
what  we  have  begun  in  that  respect,  and  contmue  instant  in  prayer, 
with  all  perseverance,  and  increase  more  and  more  in  faith  and  fer- 
vency, and  not  keep  silence,  nor  give  God  any  rest,  till  he  establish, 
and  make  Jerusalem  a  praise  in  the  earth. 

"  And  remember  in  your  prayers,  dear  Sir, 

"  Yours,  in  great  esteem  and  affection, 

"Jonathan  Edwards." 

Tlie  continuation  of  this  Concert  for  united  and  extraordinary 
prayer  was  proposed,  in  a  Memorial  from  Scodand,  dated  August 
26,  1746,  signed  by  twelve  clergyman  of  that  country,  and  circula- 
ted soon  afi;er  in  all  the  American  colonies.  To  secure  the  gene- 
ral adoption  of  die  proposed  measure,  Mr.  Edwards  first  preached 
to  liis  people  a  series  of  Sermons  in  its  favour,  and  then  published 
Uiem  in  die  form  of  a  Treatise,  widi  die  Tide,  "  An  humble  At- 
tempt to  promote  Explicit  Agreement  and  Visible  Union  among 
God's  People,  in  Extraordinary  Prayer  for  the  Revival  of  Religion, 
and  the  Advancement  of  Christ's  Kingdom  on  Eardi,  pursuant  to 
Scripture  Promises,  and  Prophecies  concerning  the  Last  Time." 
This  work  was  immediately  republished  in  England  and  Scodand, 
and  extensively  circulated  in  both  countries,  as  well  as  in  America, 
and  had  great  influence  in  securing  the  general  adoption  of  the 
measures  proposed — a  measure,  which  was  pursued  for  more  than 
half  a  century  by  many  of  die  American  churches,  and  only  dis- 
continued on  the  adoption  of  a  more  frequent  Concert — ^the  Monthly 
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Concert — for  United  and  Extraordinary  Prayer,  for  the  same  great 
object,  proposed  at  an  Association  of  the  ministers  of  the  Baptist 
Churches,  in  the  coundes  of  Northampton,  Leicester,  etc.  held  at 
Nottingham,  in  1784,  and  observed  the  nrst  Monday  evening  of  each 
month;  and  now  extensively  adopted  throughout  the  chrisdan  world. 
In  the  course  of  this  Treadse,  Mr.  Edwards  was  led,  in  answer- 
ing objections,  to  examine  an  Interpretation  of  Prophecy,  until  then 
most  generally  if  not  universally  received :  viz.  That  the  kingdom 
of  Christ  could  not  come^  until  there  had  previously  been  a  time 
of  most  extreme  calamity  to  the  Church  of  God^  and  prevalence  of 
her  Antichnstian  enemies  against  her^  as  represented  in  Rev.  xi. 
by  the  Slaying  of  the  Witnesses,  Some  years  before  this,  Mr. 
Edwards  had  examined  the  Apocalypse  with  great  care,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Prophecy  of  Daniel;  in  order  to  satisfy  himself 
whether  the  slaying  of  the  witnesses  was  to  be  regarded  as  past, 
or  future.  Tliis  he  did  with  his  pen  in  his  hand ;  and  a  brief  ab- 
stract of  his  views  on  this  point,  is  found  in  the  answers  to  the  4th 
and  6th  objections  in  the  Humble  Attempt.  The  views  of  prophecy, 
here  presented  by  Mr.' Edwards,  were,  I  believe,  at  the  time  whoUy 
new  to  the  christian  world,  and  were  at  first  regarded  by  many  as 
doubtful,  if  not  erroneous;  but  have  since  produced  tne  general 
conviction,  that  the  downfall  of  Popery  and  the  ultimate  extension 
of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  are  far  less  distant  than  has  been  sup- 
posed— a  conviction  remarkably  supported  by  the  whole  series  of 
Providential  dispensations.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
conviction  has  been  a  prime  cause,  of  the  present  concen- 
trated movement  of  the  whole  Church  of  God,  to  hasten  forward 
the  Reign  of  the  Messiah.  As  long  as  it  was  the  commonly  received 
opijiion  of  cliristians,  that  the  Church  was  yet  destmed  to  experience 
far  more  severe  and  overwhelming  calamities,  than  any  she  had  hitherto 
known — calamities  amounting  to  an  almost  total  extinction — ^before 
ilie  time  of  her  final  prosperity ;  the  efforts  and  the  prayers  of  chris- 
tians for  the  arrival  of  that  period  of  prosperity  were  chiefly  preven- 
ted :  inasmuch  as  it  was,  in  effect,  to  labour  and  pray  for  the  almost 
total  extinction  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  during  a  period  of  indefi- 
nite extent,  as  well  as  to  labour  and  pray,  if  speedy  success  should 
crown  tiieir  efforts,  for  the  destruction,  if  not  of  their  own  lives,  yet 
of  tliose  of  their  children  and  inmiediate  descendents.  In  tlie  sec- 
tions referred  to,  he  endeavours  to  show,  and  by  arguments  which 
are  yet  unanswered,  that  the  severest  trials  announced  in  prophecy 
against  the  Church  of  (Jod  were  already  past,  that  her  warfare  was 
even  then  ahnost  accomplished,  and  that  the  day  of  her  redemption 
was  drawing  nigh.  By  establishing  this  point;  and  by  presenting 
tlie  arguments  in  a  manner  so  clear  and  convincing,  as  wholly  to 
supersede  the  necessity  of  any  subsequent  treatise  on  the  subject ; 
the  work  in  question,  through  the  divine  blessing,  has  exerted  an 
influence,  singularly  powerful,  in  rousing  the  Church  of  Christ  to 
tliat  series  of  efforts,  which  is  to  result  in  her  final  victory. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Arrival  of  David  Brainerd  at  JSforthampian. — ^JEfi*  sickness  and 
death  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Edwrads. — His  papers. — Death  of 
Jerusha^  the  second  daughter  ofMr^  E. — Her  character. — Cor" 
respondence  of  Mr.  E.  with  Rev.  John  Erskine. — Abstract  of 
Mr.  E.^s  first  Letter  to  Mr.  Erskine. — Plan  conceived  of  the 
Freedom  ythe  Will. — Death  of  Col.  Stoddard. — Kindness  of 
Mr.  Erskine. — Letter  of  Mr.  E.  to  him. — Second  Letter  from 
Mr.  Gillespie. — Letter  to  Mr.  M  Ctdlodi. — Letter  to  Mr.  Ers- 
kine. — Letter  from  Mr.  fVUlison. — Life  and  Diary  of  Brain-- 
erd. — Letters  to  Messers.  Erskine^  J\TCulloch^  and  Robe. — 
Ordination  of  Rev.  Job  Strong. — Anecdote  of  Rev.  Mr.  Moody. 
— Letter  of  Mr.  E.  to  his  daughter  Mary. — Second  Letter  to 
Mr.  Gillespie. 

The  reader  will  recollect,  that  while  Mr.  Edwards  was  at  New- 
Haven,  in  September  1743,  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  David 
Brainerd,  then  a  missionary  to  the  Indians  at  Kaunaumeek^*  and 
became  his  counsellour  at  a  most  interesUng  period  of  his  life.  In 
March  1747,  Brainerd,  in  consequence  of  extreme  ill  health,  took 
leave  of  his  Indians  in  New-Jersey,  and  in  April  came  into  New 

*  Kaunittmeek,  was  an  Indian  settlement,  about  five  miles  N.  W.  from 
New  Lebanon,  on  the  main  road  from  that  village  to  Albany.  The  place  is 
DOW  called  Brainerd'g  Bridge^  and  is  a  village  of  a  few  houses,  on  the  Ka^ 
yaderosteroM  Creeky  where  that  road  crosses  it.  It  was  thus  named,  not 
after  the  Missionary,  but  after  a  relative  of  his  of  the  name  of  Brainerd, 
who  some  years  since  planted  himself  in  this  spot,  and  built  the  bridge 
acroflf  the  Creek,  now  a  toll  bridge.  The  mountain,  about  a  mile  N.  W. 
of  the  bridffe,  still  bears  the  name  of  K&un&umeek.  The  Creek  winds  beau- 
tifally  in  the  valley  beneath,  and  forms  a  delightful  meadow.  In  1823,  I 
found  an  aged  negro  on  the  spot,  about  one  hundred  years  of  age,  who  had 
passed  his  life  in  the  vicinity.  He  was  about  twenty-one  years  old,  when 
Brainerd  resided  at  Kftun&umSek,  but  never  saw  him.  He  told  me  that 
the  house,  which  Brainerd  built  here>  stood  on  the  first  little  knowl,  or  hil- 
lock on  the  lefl  of  the  road,  and  on  the  W.  or  N.  W.  side  of  the  Creek, 
immediately  after  passing  the  bridge ;  and,  that  the  Indian  settlement 
was  down  in  the  meadow,  at  some  distance  below  the  bridge.  On  follow* 
ing  the  stream,  I  discovered  an  old  Indian  orchard,  the  trees  of  an  Indian 
baryinff  giound,  and  the  ruins  of  several  buildings  of  long  standing.  He 
also  informed  me,  that  the  Indians  had  often  told  him,  that  Mr.  Brainerd 
was  **  a  very  holy  man,"  and  that  he  resided  at  Kaun&umeek  but  a  short 
time. 
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England ;  when  he  was  imnted  by  Mr.  Edwards  to  take  up  his 
abode  in  his  own  lioiise.  He  came  tliere  on  the  28lh  of  May,  appa- 
rently very  much  improved  in  health,  cheerful  in  his  spirits,  and  free 
from  melancholy,  yet  at  that  time  probably  in  a  confirmed  consump- 
tion. Mr.  Edwards  had  now  an  opportunity  of  becoming  most  in- 
timately acquainted  with  him,  and  regarded  his  residence  under  his 
roof,  as  a  peculiar  blessing  to  himself  and  his  family.  "  We  enjoy- 
ed," he  observes,  "  not  only  die  benefit  of  his  conversation,  but  had 
the  comfort  and  advantage  of  having  him  pray  in  tlie  family  fironi 
time  to  time."  He  was  at  this  time  very  feeble  in  health  ; 
but  in  consequence  of  the  advice  of  his  physician,  he  left  North- 
ampton for  Boston,  on  tlie  9th  of  June,  in  company  wfth  the  second 
daughter  of  Mr.  Edwards.  Tliey  arrived  on  the  evening  of  the 
12th,  among  tlie  family  relatives  of  Mr.  Edwards  in  Boston,  and  for 
a  few  days  the  health  of  Brainerd  appeared  much  amended ;  but 
a  relapse  on  the  ISdi,  convinced  his  friends  that  his  recovery  was 
hopeless.  Contrary  to  their  expectations  however,  he  so  far 
revived,  that  on  die  20th  of  July  they  were  able  to  leave  Boston,  in 
company  with  his  brother,  Mr.  Israel  Brainerd,  and  on  the  25lh 
they  reached  Northampton.  Here  his  health  continued  graduaUy 
to  decline,  until  early  in  October  it  was  obvious  tliat  he  would  not 
long  survive.  "  On  the  morning  of  Lord's  day,  Oct.  4,"  says  Mr. 
Edwards,  "  as  my  daughter  Jerusha,  who  chiefly  attended  him, 
came  into  the  room,  he  looked  on  her  very  pleasantly,  and  said, 
"  Dear  Jerusha,  are  you  willing  to  pait  with  me  ? — ^I  am  quite  wil- 
ling to  part  with  you:  I  am  willing  to  part  with  all  my  friends: 
tliough  if  I  thought  I  should  not  see  you  and  be  happy  with  you  in 
another  world,  I  could  not  bear  to  part  with  you.  But  we  sliaU  spend 
a  happy  eternity  together."  He  died  on  Friday,  Oct.  9,  1749, 
and  on  die  Monday  following,  Mr.  Edwards  preached  the  Sermon 
at  liis  Funeral,  from  2  Cor.  v.  8,  entided,  "  True  Saints  when  ab- 
sent from  die  body  are  present  widi  the  Lord ;"  which  was  publish- 
ed in  die  December  following. 

Brainerd,  after  destroying  the  early  part  of  his  Diary,  left  the 
residue  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Edwards,  to  dispose  of  as  he  thought 
best.  Mr.  Edwards  concluded  to  publish  it,  in  connexion  with  a 
brief  Memoir  of  his  life. 

In  the  ensuing  February,  Jerusha,  the  second  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Edwards,  was  removed  by  deadi.  Her  father,  in  a  Note 
to  the  Memoirs  of  Brainerd,  thus  alludes  to  this  distressing  event. 
"  Since  diis,  it  has  pleased  a  holy  and  sovereign  God,  to  take  away 
this  my  dear  child  by  death,  on  the  14di  of  February,  next  follow- 
ing, after  a  short  illness  of  five  days,  in  tlie  18th  year  of  her  age. 
She  was  a  person  of  much  die  same  spirit  with  Brainerd.  She  had 
constandy  taken  care  of,  and  attended  him  in  his  sickness,  for  nine- 
teen weeks  before  his  death ;  devoting  herself  to  it  with  great  de- 
light, because  she  looked  on  liim  as  an  eminent  servant  of  Jesus 
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CfarisU  In  this  time,  he  had  much  conversation  m\h  her  on  the 
things  of  religion ;  and,  in  his  dying  state,  often  expressed  to  us,  her 
parents,  his  great  satisfaction  concerning  lier  tnie  piety,  and  his 
confidence  diat  he  should  meet  her  in  heaven,  and  his  high  opinion 
o(  her  not  only  as  a  real  chrisUan,  but  as  a  very  eminent  saint :  one 
whose  soul  was  uncommonly  fed  and  entertained  widi  things  which 
pertain  to  the  most  spiritual,  experimental  and  distinguishing  parts 
of  religion :  and  one,  who,  by  tlie  temper  of  her  mind,  was  (itted 
to  deny  herself  for  Grod,  and  to  do  good,  beyond  any  young  woman 
whatsoever  whom  he  knew.  She  had  manifested  a  heart  uncom- 
monly devoted  to  God  in  tlie  course  of  her  life,  many  years  before 
lier  death  ;  and  said  on  her  death-bed,  tliat  she  had  not  seen  one 
minuie^  for  several  years^  wherein  she  desired  to  live  one  minute 
hmger^for  the  sake  of  any  other  ^ood  in  life^  but  doing  goodj  liv- 
ing to  God,  and  doing  what  might  be  for  his  glory. ^^ 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1747,  an  epistolary  correspondence 
was  commenced  between  Mr.  Edwards  and  the  Rev.  John  Ers- 
kbe  of  Kirkintilloch,  afterwards  the  Rev.  Dr.  Erskine  of  Eklin- 
burgh,  which  was  continued  to  the  close  of  Mr.  Edwards'  life. 
This  gendeman,  possessing  superior  talents,  and  having  every  ad- 
vantage of  birth,  fortune  and  education,  made  choice  of  tlie  clerical 
profession,  in  opposition  to  the  prevailing  wishes  of  his  family  ;  and, 
in  May  1744,  took  charge  of  the  parish  of  Kirkintilloch  near  Glas- 
«iw.  In  1753,  he  was  translated  to  a  parish  in  tlie  borough  of 
Culross,  and,  in  the  autumn  of  1758,  to  one  of  die  parishes  in  Ed- 
inburgh. Distinguished  alike  for  liis  learning  and  piety,  for  his 
honourable  and  muni6cent  spirit  and  for  his  firm  attachment  to 
evangelical  religion,  he  adorned  every  station  which  he  filled  by  a 
faithful  and  conscientious  discharge  of  its  various  duties — ^private, 
social  and  public ;— enjoyed  die  high  respect  of  the  wise  and 
good,  not  only  in  Great  Britain,  but  extensively  in  both  condnents ; 
and  died  in  1803  in  his  82d  year,  having  been  the  correspondent, 
successively,  of  President  Edwards,  of  his  Son  Dr.  Edwards,  Pre- 
sident of  Union  College,  and  of  liis  grand-son  President  Dwight, 
for  the  period  of  fifty-six  years. 

Mr.  Erskine  began  die  correspondence  with  Mr.  Edwards  early 
m  1747,  through  the  intervention  of  Mr.  M'Laurin  of  Glasgow,  by 
sending  him  the  "  Remains  of  Mr.  Hall" — a  memoir,  written  by 
himself,  of  a  most  respectable  and  beloved  fellow-student  in  Theo- 
logy, a  young  gentleman  of  uncommon  promise.  I  have  none  of 
the  letters  oi  Mr.  Erskine  to  Mr.  Edwards,  and  not  having  been 
able  to  procure  the  first  letter  of  Mr.  Edw^ards  to  Mr.  Erskine,  writ- 
ten in  the  summer  of  1747,  must  be  indebted,  for  the  foDowing 
account  of  it,  to  the  "  I  Jfe  of  Dr.  Erskine,"  by  the  Hon.  and  Rev. 
Sir  H.  M.  Wallwood — ^*^  On  this  occasion,  Mr.  Edwards  expressed, 
with  great  tenderness  and  delicacy,  his  sympathy  with  one,  who  had 
lost  his  most  intimate  and  estimable  firiend  in  the  prime  of  Hfe,  the 
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companion  of  his  youth,  and,  for  a  considerable  tune  before  his 
death,  the  deliglitful  and  affectionate  associate  of  his  studies  and  of 
his  piety. 

"  In  a  postscript  to  this  letter,  he  mentioned  his  book  on  Religious 
Affections,  then  just  published,  and  at  the  same  time  sent  his  cor- 
respondent a  copy  of  it  in  a  book  of  which  it  is  not  too  much  to  say, 
that  it  is  not  only  worthy  of  the  talents  and  sincerity  of  its  author  ; 
but  that  while  it  shows,  that  he  was  neilJier  foi-ward  nor  rash,  in  es- 
timating striking  or  sudden  impressions  of  religion,  it  contains  morie 
sound  instruction  on  its  particular  subject,  and  lays  down  more  in- 
telligible and  definite  rules  to  distinguish  true  from  false  religion, 
and  10  ascertain  by  distinct  characters,  the  genuine  spirit  of  vital 
piety,  separated  from  all  fanatical  delusions,  tlian-  any  other  bdok 
which  has  yet  been  given  to  the  world. 

"  In  the  same  postscript  to  Mr,  Edwards'  first  letter  to  Dr.  Ers- 
kine,  he  gave  him  a  general  sketch  of  a  plan  which  he  had  then 
formed,  and  which  he  aften^ards  executed,  with  so  much  ability, in 
his  book  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Will; — a  book  which,  whether  his 
opinions  be  questioned  or  adopted,  has  certainly  given  him  an  emi- 
nent station  both  among  philosophers  and  divines.  "  I  have  thought,** 
he  says,  "  of  wiriting  sometliing  particularly  an^  largely  on  the  Ar- 
minian  controversy,  in  distinct  discoin-ses  on  the  various  points  in 
dispute,  to  be  published  successively,  beginning  first  with  a  dis- 
course concerning  the  Freedom  of  the  WiD,  and  Moral  Agency ; 
endeavouring  fidly  and  thoroughly  to  state  and  discuss  those  points 
of  Liberty  and  Necessity,  ^Nloral  and  Physical  Inability,  Efficacious 
(Jrace,  and  the  ground  of  virtue  and  vice,  reward  and  punishment, 
blame  and  praise,  with  reg:ird  to  tlie  dispositions  and  actions  of  rea- 
sonable creatures." 

"  Such  was  the  first  idea  of  a  work,  from  which  Mr.  Edwards  af- 
terwards derived  his  chief  celebrity  as  an  author ;  but  a  considera- 
ble time  intervened,  before  he  found  it  possible  to  make  any  pro- 
gress in  his  design." 

The  death  of  Col.  Stoddard,  which  occurred  at  Boston,  on 
the  19th  of  June,  tliis  year,  was  a  loss  severely  felt,  not  only  by 
Mr.  Edwards  and  tlie  people  of  Nortliampton,  but  by  die  County 
and  the  Province  at  large.  He  was  eminenUy  distinguished  for  his 
strength  of  understanding  anil  energy  of  character,  and  had  for  a 
long  period,  unrivalled  influence  in  the  council  of  the  Province. 
He  was  also  a  man  of  decided  piety,  and  a  uniform  iriend  and  sup^ 
porter  of  sound  morals  and  evangelical  religion.  Mr.  Edwards 
preached  a  Sermon  on  his  death  from  Ezek.  xix.  12 ;  which  was 
immediately  published." 

Early  in  the  next  year  Mr.  Edwards  received  from  Mr.  Erskine 
a  number  of  books,  which  he  valued  very  highly,  as  containhig  the 
ablest  exhibition  and  defence  of  the  system  of  doctrines  usually  sty- 
led Arminianismy  which  had  at  that  time  appeared  before  the  pub- 
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lie.     In  the  following  letter  he  acknowledges  tlie  kindness  of  his 
eorrespondent,  and  at  the  same  time  alludes  to  the  decease  of  his    i 
daughter. 

"  To  the  Rev.  John  Erskine. 

"  JVorthampton,  Avg.  3 1 ,  1 748. 

*^  Rev.  and  dear  Sir, 

"I  this  summer  received  your  kind  letter  of  Feb.  9,  1748,  with 
your  most  acceptable  present  of  Taylor  on  Original  Sin^  and  his 
Key  to  the  Apostolic  Writings^  witli  his  Paraphrase  on  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans  ;  together  witli  your  Sermons  and  Answer  to  Doct. 
Campbell.  I  bad  your  Sermons  before,  sent  either  by  you  or  Mr. 
M'Laurin.  I  am  exceedingly  glad  of  those  two  books  of  Taylor's. 
I  had  before  borrowed  and  read  Taylor  on  Original  Sin ;  but  am 
very  glad  to  have  one  of  my  own ;  if  you  had  not  sent  it,  I  intend- 
ed to  have  sought  opportunity  to  buy  it.  The  otlier  book,  his  Par** 
aphrase,  etc.  I  had  not  heard  of;  if  I  had,  I  should  not  have  been 
€asy  till  I  had  seen  it,  and  been  possessed  of  it.  These  books,  if  I 
should  live,  may  probably  be  of  great  use  to  me.  Such  kindness 
from  you  was  unexpected.  I  hoped  to  receive  a  letter  from  you, 
which,  alone,  I  should  have  received  as  a  special  favour. 

"  I  have  for  the  present,  been  diverted  from  the  design  I  Iiinted 
to  you,  of  publishing  something  against  some  of  the  Arminian  Te- 
nets^  by  something  else  that  Divine  Providence  unexpectedly  laid 
in  my  way,  and  seemed  to  render  unavoidable,  viz.  publishing  Mr. 
Brainerd's  Life,  of  which  the  inclosed  paper  of  proposals  gives 
some  account. 

"  It  might  be  of  particular  advantage  to  me,  here  in  this  remote 
part  of  the  world,  to  be  better  informed  what  books  there  are,  tliat 
are  published  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic ;  and  especially  if 
there  be  any  thing  that  comes  out,  that  is  very  remarkable.  I  have 
seen  many  notable  things,  tliat  have  been  written  in  tliis  country 
against  the  truth,  but  notliing  very  notable  on  our  side  of  ilie  con- 
troversies of  tlie  present  day,  at  least  of  die  Arminliui  controversy. 
You  would  much  oblige  me,  if  you  would  inform  nie  what  are  die 
best  books  that  have  lately  been  wi-itten,  in  defence  of  Cahinism. 

"I  have  herewith  sent  the  two  books  of  Mr.  Stoddard's  you  de- 
ared.  The  lesser  of  the  two  was  my  own ;  and  though  I  have  no 
other,  yet  you  have  laid  me  under  such  obligations,  that  I  am  glad  I 
have  it  to  send  to  you.  The  otlier  I  procured  of  one  of  my  neigh- 
bours. 

"  1  have  lately  heard  some  things,  that  have  excited  hope  in  mc, 
that  God  was  about  to  cause  there  to  be  a  turn  in  England,  with 
regard  to  tlie  state  of  religion  there,  for  the  better ;  particularly 
what  we  have  heard,  that  one  Mr.  West,  a  Clerk  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
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cil,  has  written  in  defence  of  Christianity,  though  once  a  notorioaf 
Deist ;  and  also  what  Mr.  Littleton,  a  nniember  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  has  written.  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  inform  me 
more  particularly  in  your  next,  concerning  this  affiiir,  and  what  the 
present  state  of  Infidelity  in  Great  Britain  is. 

"  It  has  pleased  God,  since  I  wrote  my  last  to  you,  sorely  to  af- 
flict tills  family,  by  taking  away  by  death,  the  last  Februaiy,  my 
second  daughter,  in  the  eighteentli  year  of  her  age ;  a  very  pleas- 
ant and  useful  member  of  this  family,  and  one  that  was  esteemed 
the  flower  of  the  family.  Herein  we  have  a  great  loss ;  but  the  re- 
membrance of  the  remarkable  appearances  of  piety  in  her,  from 
her  childhood,  in  life,  and  also  at  her  death,  are  very  comfortable 
tons,  and  give  us  great  reason  to  mingle  thanksgiving  with  oar 
mourning.  I  desire  yoin*  prayers,  dear  Sir,  that  God  would  make 
up  our  great  loss  to  us  in  himself. 

"  Please  to  accept  of  one  of  my  Sermons  on  Mr.  Brainerd's 
death,  and  also  one  of  my  Sermons  on  Mr.  Buell's  instalment.  I 
desire  tliat  for  the  future,  your  letters  to  me  may*  be  directed  to  be 
left  with  Mr.  Edward  Bromfield,  merchant  in  Boston.  My  wife 
joins  widi  me,  in  respectful  and  aflfectionate  salutations  to  you  and 
Mrs.  Erslune.  Desiring  tliat  we  may  meet  often  at  the  throne  of 
grace,  in  supplications  for  each  other, 

"  I  am,  dear  brother,  your  obliged  friend, 
"  Fellow  labourer  and  humble  servant, 

"  Jonathan  Edwards, 

"  P.  S.  I  desired  Mr.  Prince  to  send  to  you  one  of  my  books 
on  the  subject  of  the  Concert  for  Prayer  for  a  general  Revival  of 
religion,  tlie  last  year ;  and  he  engaged  to  do  it;  but  I  perceive  he 
forgot  it,  and  it  was  long  neglected.  But  I  have  since  taken  some 
further  care  to  have  the  book  conveyed ;  so  tliat  I  hope  that  ere 
this  time  you  have  received  it. 

"  In  the  conclusion  of  your  letter  of  Feb.  9,  you  mention  a  de- 
sign of  writing  to  me  again,  by  a  ship  diat  was  to  sail  the  next 
montli  for  Boston.     That  letter  I  have  not  received." 

Mr.  Gillespie,  imagining  that  the  difficulties,  which  he  had  stated 
in  his  former  letter,  were  not  satisfactorily  cleared  up  in  the  answer 
of  Mr.  Edwards,  addressed  to  him  the  following  reply. 

Letter  fiom  Mr.  Gillespie. 

«  Sept.  19,  1748. 
"Rev.  and  very  dfar  Sir, 

"  1  had  the  favour  of  yours  in  spring  last,  for  which  I  heartily 
thank  you.     I  did  not  want  inclination  to  make  you  a  return  long 
ago,  as  I  prize  your  correspondence,  but  some  tilings  concurred  that 
effectually  prevented  me,  wliich  has  given  me  concern. 
"  It  was  my  desire  to  be  informed,  and  my  inclination  to  make  you 
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understand  how  some  passages  in  your  book  on  Religious  Affec- 
tions did  appear  to  me  and  some  others,  your  real  friends  and  well- 
wishers  in  this  coimtry,  that  determined  me  to  presume  to  offer  you 
some  few  remarks  on  die  passages  mentioned  m  my  former  letter  ; 
and  desire  of  further  information,  engages  me  now,  with  all  respect^ 
to  make  some  observations  upon  some  things  in  your  letter.  I  hope 
you  will  pardon  my  freedom,  and  bear  with  me  in  it,  and  set  me  right 
wherein  you  may  find  me  to  misapprehend  your  meaning,  or  to 
mistake  in  .any  other  respect. 

"  You  say,  **  You  conceive  that  there  is  a  great  difference  be- 
tween these  two  things,  viz.  its  being  a  man^s  duty,  who  is  widiout 
*  spiritual  light  or  sight,  to  believe ;  and  its  being  his  duty  to  believe 
without  spiritual  light  or  sight,  or  to  believe  while  he  yet  remains 
without  spiritual  light  or  sight :  it  is  not  proper  to  say,  it  is  a  man's 
duty  to  believe  without  faith,"  etc.  Now,  dear  Sir,  die  difference 
here,  I  am  not  able  to  conceive ;  for  all  are  bound  to  believe  the 
divine  testimony  and  to  trust  in  Christ,  which  you  acknowledge ; 
and  the  want  of  spiritual  light  or  sight  does  not  loose  from  the  obli- 
gation one  is  laid  under  by  tlie  divine  command  to  believe  instandy 
on  Christ,  and  at  all  seasons,  as  his  circumstances  shall  require, 
nor  does  it  excuse  him  in  any  degree  for  not  believing.  I  own 
that  a  person  who  has  no  spiritual  light  or  sight  cannot  eventu- 
ally believe,  if  by  light  or  sight  is  meant  the  influence  or  grace  of 
the  Spirit,  by  which  one's  mind  is  irradiated  to  take  up  tlie  object 
and  grounds  of  faith,  so  as  to  be  made  to  have  a  spiritual  sight  of 
Christ,  and  to  act  that  grace ;  yet  still,  even  when  one  wants  this,  it 
is  his  duty,  and  he  is  bound  to  believe,  for  we  know  it  is  a  maxim, 
"  ability  is  not  the  rule  of  duty, ^^  I  also  acknowledge,  that  no  per- 
son who  is,  and  always  has  been,  without  spiritual  light  or  sight,  is 
bound,  nor  is  it  liis  duty  to  believe,  that  he  has  actually  believed,  or 
to  conclude  he  is  really  a  partaker  of  die  faith  of  God's  elect.  I 
have  some  apprehension  tlus  is  all  you  meant  by  the  expressions  I 
have  noticed,  and  the  reasoning  in  consequence  of  diem  ;  or  else 
certainly  different  ideas  are  affixed  to  words  with  you  and  among 
us.  There  is  indeed  a  great  deal  of  difference  betwixt  its  bemg 
one's  duty  to  believe,  or  to  act  faith,  and  its  being  his  duty  to  be- 
lieve he  has  believed,  or  has  acted  divine  faiUi,  i.  e.  you  say  you 
apply  the  particle  without^  respecting  spiritual  light  or  sight,  to  die 
act  of  believing,  by  which  I  suppose  you  intend,  "  all  ^AonW  believe, 
though  none  do  really  believe,  without  spiritual  light  or  sight;"  in  wliich 
I  entirely  agree  with  you.  The  word  duty  indeed,  which  you  use? 
when  treating  that  matter,  is  ordinarily  supposed  to  signify  the  obliga- 
tion the  person  is  under  by  the  divine  authority  to  believe,  as  applied 
to  the  matter  of  faith,  and  not  to  the  act  of  faith  put  forth  in  conse- 
quence of  such  obligation.  Had  I  not  supposed  you  plainly  meant 
by  the  expressions  I  quoted  from  the  book,  the  duty  or  ool^aium 
to  believe,  and  not  an  act  of  faith  exerted,  I  should  have  made  no 
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remarks  on  them.     It  is  indeed  as  absurd  for  one  to  conclude  he 
has  really  believed  without  spiritual  light  or  sight,  as  to  say  one 
should  believe  he  had  believed,  >vithout  those  things  that  are  essenr- 
tially  implied  in  faith.     But  I  must  differ  from  you  in  thinking  it  is 
-not  very  proper  t6  say,  it  is  a  man's  duty  to  believe  vnthaut  faith,  i.  e. 
while  he  yet  remauis  without  spiritual  light  or  sight,  or  to  put  forth 
an  act  of  faith  on  the  Saviour,  however  void  of  spiritual  light  or  sight; 
for  if  thb  was  not  the  truth,  the  finally  impenitent  sinner  could  not 
be  condemned  for  unbelief,  as  the  Holy  Ghost  declares  he  will  be, 
John  iii.  19,  20,  24,  and  that  notwithstanding  the  power  of  the 
Spirit  of  faith  must  make  him  believe.     I  should  be  glad  to  know 
the  precise  idea  you  affix  to  the  words  faith  and  believing.     I  do 
not  remember  a  person's  reflecting  on  his  act  of  faith,  any  where  in 
Scripture  termed  believbg.    You  remark,  '^  That  I  seem  to  suppose 
that  a  person's  doubting  of  his  good  estate  is  the  proper  opposite  of 
faith,"  and  I  own,  as  it  is  a  believer's  duty  to  expect  salvatioD 
through  Christ,  which,  in  other  words,  is  to  believe  his  good  estate, 
Acts  XV.  1 1,  Gal.  ii.  20,  Eph.  ii.  4,  Job  xix.  25,  doubting  of  it  must 
be  his  sin,  an  effect  of  unbelief,  a  part  of  it,  and  thus  the  proper  oppo- 
site of  faith,  considered  in  its  full  compass  and  latitude.     Thus  once 
doubting  of  his  good  estate  by  a  true  believer,  and  unbelief  in  one 
branch  of  it,  or  one  part  and  manner  of  its  acting,  are  the  same 
thing.     Faith  and  unbelief  are  opposed  in  Scripture,  and  what  is 
the  opposite  of  one  ingredient  in  unbelief  must  be  faith  in  one  part  of 
it,— one  thing  that  belongs  to  its  exercise.     A  person's  believing  that 
the  Lord  will  never  leave  nor  forsake  him,  who  is  in  a  gracions  state, 
Heb.  xiii.  5,  is  owned  to  be  his  indispensable  duty,  and  this  compre- 
hends or  supposes  his  being  confident  of  his  good  estate,  and  is 
properly  divine  faith,  because  it  has  the  divine  testimony  now  cited, 
on  which  it  bottoms,  Jer.  iii.  19.  The  Lord  says,  "  Thoushalt  call 
me  my  father^  and  shalt  not  turn  away  from  mc,"  which  is  evident- 
ly faith,  and  no  less  manifestly  belief  of  one's  good  estate,  or  being 
confident  of  it,  because  the  expression  must  denote  the  continued 
exercise  of  foith,  in  not  turning  away  from  the  Lord.     Crying  Abba 
father,  Rom.  viii.  15,  is  faith  in  the  Lord  as  one's  father,  which 
must  have,  a  being  confident  of  one's  good  estate  inseparable  from 
it,  or  rather  enwrapped  in  it.     I  suppose  what  I  have  mentioned,  is 
ver}"^  consistent  with  what  you  say,  "That  faith,  and  persons  believ- 
ing that  they  have  faith,  are  not  the  same  :"  for  one's  believing  that 
lie  has  faith,  simply  and  by  itself,  has  for  its  object  the  man's  inward 
frame,  or  the  actings  and  exercises  of  his  spirit,  and  not  a  divine 
testimony.    This  is  not  divine  faith ;  but,  as  I  have  laid  the  matter,  a 
being;  confident  of  one's  good  estate  has  for  its  foundation  the  word 
of  God,  Heb.  xiii.  5,  etc.  ultimately, — ^at  least ;  to  be  suret  this  is 
one  way  in  which  faidi  is  acted,  or  one  thing  in  its  exercise.     I  am 
far  from  thinking  unbelief,  or  being  without  faith,  and  doubting 
whether  they  have  faith,  to  be  the  same  thing  in  an  unc(Hiverted 
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Sinner,  whom  your  words  "  being  without  faith^^^  must  mean,  and 
therein  we  entirely  agree.  But  I  must  think,  as  to  the  believer,  his 
doubting,  whether  or  not  he  has  faitli,  is  sinful,  because  it  is  belying 
the  Holy  Ghost,  denying  his  work  in  him,  so  there  is  no  sin  to  which 
that  doubting  can  so  properly  be  reduced  as  unbelief.  You  know, 
dear  Sir,  doubting  and  believing  are  opposed  in  Scripture,  Matt. 
xiv.  31,  xxi.  21,  Mark  xi.  23,  and  I  cannot  exclude  from  the  idea 
of  doubting,  a  questioning  the  tnitli  and  reality  of  a  work  of  grace 
on  one's  soul,  for  the  Holy  Ghost  requires  us  to  believe  the  reality 
of  hb  work  in  us,  in  all  its  parts,  just  as  it  is,  and  never  would  allow 
us,  much  less  call  us  to  sin,  or  to  believe  a  falsehood,  that  one  is 
void  of  grace,  when  he  has  it,  that  good  might  come  of  it,  i.  e.  that 
the  person  might  be  awakened  from  security,  etc.  1  John  iii.  3, 
"Every  man  that  hath  tliis  hope  in  him  purifieth  himself,  as  he  is 
pure  ;*'  I  tliiuk  intimates,  that  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  one's 
hope,  that  the  Lord  is  his  father,  will  be  his  aim  after  sanctification, 
and  his  attainment  of  it ;  if  so,  to  renounce  this  hope,  to  throw  it  up 
at  any  season,  on  any  account,  must  be  unlawful ;  whence  I  infer, 
ibr  the  believer  to  doubt  of  his  gracious  state,  to  call  it  in  question 
for  any  reason  whatever,  so  as  to  raze  it,  it  is  simply  sinful,  1  John 
ii.  12.  15,  "I  write  unto  you,  little  children,  because  your  sms  are 
forgiven  you,  viz.  Love  not  the  world."  Here  forgiveness  of  sin  is 
used  as  a  motive  or  incitement  not  to  love  tlie  world  ;  and  this  rea- 
scming  of  the  apostle  would  lose  all  its  force,  were  it  incumbent  on 
a  believer,  at  some  seasons,  to  think  he  was  not  within  the  bond  of 
the  new  covenant, — he  is  bound  ever  to  hold  that  conclusion  fixed. 
The  exhortation,  not  to  cast  away  one's  confidence,  certainly  compre- 
hends a  call  to  persevere  in  believing  in  our  interest  in  the  Lord,  and 
to  practise  it  at  all  seasons,  Heb.  x.  35.  Job's  friends  endeavoured  to 
make  him  question,  whether  the  root  of  tlie  matter  was  in  him,  and 
to  conclude  tliat  he  was  a  hypocrite.  He  resolved,  though  the 
Lord  should  slay  him,  he  would  trust  in  him,  chap.  xiii.  15,  being 
confident  of  his  own  good  estate,  chap,  xxvii.  3,  5,  "  All  the  while 
my  breath  is  in  me  ;"  and  ver.  5,  "  Till  I  die,  I  will  not  remove  my 
integrity  from  me  ;"  and  we  see,  from  the  whole  tenor  of  his  book, 
what  there  he  resolved,  he  actually  did  practise  ;  he  never  enter- 
tained the  thought  of  supposing  the  Lord  was  not  his  God,  notwith- 
standing the  grievous  eruptions  of  iniquity  in  him,in  quarrelling  with  the 
sovereignty  of  God,  etc.  And  in  the  end,  the  Lord  condemned  liis 
friends  for  speaking  of  him  "  the  things  tliat  were  not  right,"  and  pro- 
nounced that  Job,  his  servant,  had  said  of  him  the  thing  "  that  is 
right,"  Job  iv.  1 ;  from  which,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  he  was  approved 
in  guarding  against  razing  his  state.*  Also,  2  Cor.  i.  12,  what  the 
apostle  terms  there,  "  his  rejoicing,"  was  what  supposed  his  being 
confident  of  his  good  estate,  that  he  was  participant  of  a  principle 

**  Thin,  and  feveral  other  Scotticisms^  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  alter. 
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of  grace,  which  made  him  capable  of  acting,  as  he  did,  with  godiy 
sincerity.  All  which,  with  o^er  considerations,  do  satisfy  me,  that 
a  believer  never  should  raze  his  state  on  any  account  whatever ;  and 
that,  as  has  been  mentioned,  doubting  of  his  gracious  state  is  sinful, 
one  way  of  unbelief,  its  acting  in  liim,  though  not  the  direct  and 
immediate  opposite  of  that  acting  of  faidi  by  which  a  person  re- 
nounces his  own  righteousness  and  closes  with  Christ,  yet  the  oppo- 
site of  the  posterior  exercise  of  faidi  in  him,  and  upon  the  promise, 
in  certain  respects.  Your  book  is  now  lent,  and  therefore  I  cannot 
take  notice,  as  you  wish  and  I  incline,  of  what  you  say  on  tliis  head,  p. 
80,  81,  more  particularly  than  I  have  done.  However,  I  have,  I 
tliink,  touched  the  precise  point  in  difference  between  us. 

"You  observe,  I  seem  to  intimate,  "A  person's  being  confident 
of  his  own  good  estate  is  the  way  to  be  delivered  from  darkness, 
deadness,  backsliding,  and  prevailing  iniquity."  And  you  add,  that 
"you  think  whoever  supposes  this  to  be  God's  method  of  deliver- 
bg  his  saints,  when  sunk  into  an  evil,  careless,  carnal,  and  unchris- 
tian frame,  first  to  assure  them  of  their  good  estate  and  his  favour, 
while  tliey  yet  remain  in  such  a  frame,  and  so  to  make  thai  the 
means  of  their  deliverance,  does  surely  mistake  God's  method  of 
dealing  with  such  persons."  Here  I  think  you  represent  the  case 
too  strong ;  for  the  words  in  my  letter  to  which  you  refer,  were,  "I 
have  heard  it  taught  that  tlie  believer  was  bound  to  trust  in  the  Lord 
m  the  very  worst  frame  he  could  be  in,  and  that  the  exercise  of  faith 
was  the  way  to  be  delivered  from  darkness,  deadness,  backsliding,^' 
etc.  And  afterwards,  I  said,  when  questioning  whether  the  believer 
should  ever  doubt  of  his  estate  on  any  account  whatever,  "  I  know 
the  opposite  has  been  prescribed  ;  when  the  saint  is  plunged  in  the 
mire  of  prevailing  iniquity."  Now,  as  a  believer  may  be  thus 
plunged,  and  yet  sin  at  tlmt  instant  be  his  grief  and  burden,  Rom.vii. 
24,  and  he  may  have  tlie  hope  and  expectation  of  being  relieved 
fi-om  it  even  then,  Psal.  Ixv.  3, 1  do  not  tliink  my  words  convey  the 
idea  you  afHx  to  tliem.  Also  you  will  observe,  I  do  not  say  that  a 
person's  being  confident  of  his  ovm  good  estate  is  the  way  to  be  de- 
livered from,"  etc.  but  "that  tlie  believer  was  bound  to  trust  the 
Lord  in  the  worst  of  frame,"  etc.  This  I  mention,  precisely  to  state 
my  words,  and  they  are,  I  tliink,  very  defenable ;  for  the  believer 
is  called  "  to  trust  in  the  Lord  forever,"  Isa.  xxvi.  4.  If  so,  whcH 
m  the  situation  mentioned ;  for  this  is  a  trusting  in  the  Lord  as 
one's  God.  The  woman,  with  the  issue  of  blood,  her  touching 
Christ,  and  the  success,  is,  I  suppose,  a  call  and  encouragement  to 
touch  him  by  faith,  for  having  die  worst  soul-maladies  healed,  Mark 
v.  25,  Trusting  in  the  Lord  for  needful  blessings,  in  the  situaticm 
mentioned,  gives  him  the  glory  of  his  faithfulness,  and  engages  him 
to  act  in  the  believer's  behalf;  thus  to  do,  it  is  both  duty  and  in- 
terest. Jonali,  when  in  a  course  of  grievous  rebellion,  and  under 
awful  chastisement  for  it,  when  perhaps  he  had  actually  disclaim- 
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ed  interest  in  the  Lord,  or  was  in  danger  of  it,  said,  "he  would 
look  again  toward  tlie  Lord's  holy  temple,"  chap,  ii.  4,  evidendj 
in  exercise  of  faith  in  die  Lord  as  his  God,  die  Lord  assuring  him 
of  his  good  estate  and  his  favour,  by  the  operation  of  the  Spirit 
causing  tiim  so  to  act,  and  to  be  conscious  of  it ;  and,  verse  7,  "  when 
my  soul  fainted  widiin  me,  I  remembered  the  Lord,  and  my  prayer 
came  in  unto  thee,  into  thine  holy  temple."     Here  is  my  asserdon 
exemplified  in  pracUce,  by  a  believer,  I  may  venture  to  say,  in  an 
evil  frame,  when  the  Spirit  breadied  upon  him.     Tliough  a  pro- 
phet, he  deliberately  disobeyed   the   express  instructions  of  his 
Lord,  chap.  i.  2,  3,  and  in  a  careless  frame,  for  he  slept  securely 
in  the  sides  of  the  ship,  during  a  tempest  raised  for  his  sake,  and  when 
the  heathen  mariners  every  one  called  upon  his  god,  chap.  i.  5,  6, 
So  far  was  he  from  dreading,  as  he  had  reason  to  do,  that  the  Lord 
would  plead  a  controversy  with  him  for  the  part  he  acted,  that  dis- 
mal security,  awful  carelessness,  and  a  carnal  frame  had  seized 
hira ;  for  he  declared  to  the  Lord,  that  he  said  to  him  in  his  country, 
he  would  repent  of  the  evil  he  had  said  he  would  do  to  the  Nine- 
vites,  if  they  turned  from  their  evil  way,  and  assigned  diat  for  the 
reason  why  he  fled  to  Tarsliish,  chap.  iv.  2;  and  thus  would  rather  that 
the  Lord  should  want  the  honour,  that  would  redound  to  his  name 
by  the  repentance,  diough  only  outward,  of  the  Ninevites,  and  that 
the  whole  city  should  be  destroyed,  one  of  the  largest  the  sun  shone 
upon,  and  the  most  populous,  and  that  himself  should  lose  the  hon- 
our and  comfort  of  being  the  instrument  of  its  preservation,  than 
that  he  should  fall  under  the  imputation  of  being  a  false  prophet, 
for  which  there  would  yet  have  been  no  foundation.     Horrid  car- 
nality this !  for  as  it  was  dreadful  selfishness,  it  may,  in  that  view, 
be   termed  carnality, — astonishing  pride !  tiiis  "  filthiness  of  the 
spirit"  is  worse  than  that  of  the  flesh ;  and,  all  circumstances  of  his 
conduct  considered,  he  was  not  only  in  an  ungodly  frame,  but  in  an 
inhumane  one,  and  he  sinned  presumptuously  in  one  of  the  highest 
degrees,  we  may  suppose,  in  which  it  is  possible  for  a  believer  so  to 
act ;  notwithstanding  it  appears  the  happy  turn  was  begun  in  hira, 
under  the  influence  of  the  Spirit,  by  renewing  his  faith  in  the 
Lord  as  liis  God,  and  being  confident  of  his  good  estate ;  upon 
which  he  prayed,  as  already  mentioned,  and  was  heard  by  his  God, 
see  verses  7,  8,  was  delivered  out  of  his  then  dismal  and  danger- 
ous circumstances,  chap.  ii.  12. — ^Thus  I  have  done  more  than  I 
was  bound  to  do,  and  have  proved  the  point,  not  only  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  I  expressed  it,  but  in  the  strong  light  your  words,  a 
comment  on  mine,  had  set  it ;  for  one  plain  Scripture  instance, 
such  certainly  as  that  I  have  given,  is  sufficient,  as  agreed,  to  prove 
any  thing.     It  is  so  far  from  being  a  mistaking  of  God's  method  of 
deaUng  with  such  persons,  as  you  suggest,  (pardon  me,  dear  Sfa-,) 
to  say,  that  it  is  "  the  Lord's  method  of  delivering  his  sidnts  when 
in  a  backslidbg  condition,  first  to  assure  them  of  their  good  es- 
VoL.  L  33 
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fate  and  his  favour,  and  so,  to  make  that  the  means  of  their  de- 
liverance;" that  I  give  you  the  words  of  the  Holy  Ghost   for  it 
as  express  and  full  as  any  thing  possibly  can  be,  Jer.  iii.  12, 13, 
14  ;  verse  14,  "  Turn,  O  backsliding  children,  saith  the  Lord,  for 
/  am  married  unto  you."     This  was,  to  be  sure,  the  Lord's  inti- 
mating the  new  covenant  relation  in  which  he  stood  to  the  spiritual 
Israel  among  them ;  and,  verse  22  of  that  chapter,  the  Lord  says, 
"  Return,  ye  backsliding  children^  and  I  will  heal  your  backslid- 
ings';"  and  in  the  close  of  the  verse,  we  have  the  Lord's  thus  as- 
suring them  of  their  good  estate  and  his  favour,  shown  to  be  the 
effectual  mean  of  their  backsliding  being  healed :  ^^  Behold,  we 
come  unto  thee ;  for  thou  art  the  jLord  our  God^^^  Hos.  xiv.  4. 
"  O  Israel,  return  unto  the  Lord  thy  God,  for  thou  hast  fallen  by 
thine  iniquity."     Here  the  first  words  of  the  Lord's  message  to  his 
spirituul  Israel,  are,  that  ^'  the  Lord  was  their  God,"  and  the  ex- 
pression, "  fallen  by  iniquity,"  conveys  a  very  strong  idea,  when 
applied  to  a  believer,  perhaps  as  strong,  as  is  comprehended  in  your 
words,  "  evil,  etc*  frame  ;"  and  I  must  think  this  verse  is  so  ex- 
pressed, to  work  on  holy  ingenuousness  in  them,  for  its  revival  when 
under  the  ashes  of  corruption.     It  would  perhaps  be  no  difGcuh 
matter  to  multiply  Scripture  tesdmonies  of  such  kind ;  but  these 
adduced  are,  I  think,  full  proof  of  the  point,  for  con^rroation  of 
which  they  are  brought.     The  love  of  Christ  constrains  the  be- 
liever to  return  from  folly,  as  well  as  to  other  things  in  other  re- 
spects, 2  Cor.  V.  14.     I  might  argue  here  from  the  efficacy  of  tlie 
love  of  God  apprehended,  tlie  genius  of  the  new  creature,  and  na- 
ture in  believers,  and  a  variety  of  other  topics,  but  choose,  without 
expatiating,  to  confine  myself  to  precise  Scripture  testimonies.    As 
to  what  you  say,  that  *'  among  all  the  muhitudes  you  have  had  op- 
portunity to  observe,  you  never  knew  one  dealt  with  in  this  man- 
ner, but  have  known  many  brought  back  from  great  declensions, 
that  appeared  to  be  true  saints,  but  it  was  in  a  very  diverse  way 
firom  this :  first  conscience  awakened ;  they  brought  into  great  fear 
of  the  wrath  of  God  ;  his  favour  hid ;  die  subjects  of  a  kind  of  new 
work  of  humiliauon ;  brought  to  great  sense  of  deseriing  God's 
wrath,  while  tliey  yet  feared  it,  before  God  had  delivered  them  from 
apprehension  of  it,  and  comforted  witli  a  renewed  sense  of  liis  fa- 
vour."    All  I  obser\^e  upon  this  is,  tliat  the  way  I  have  laid  down, 
is  obviously  tliat  which  the  Lord  declares  in  his  word,  he  takes,  for 
bringing  back  his  people  from  declensions,  and  thus  that  in  it  mercy  is 
to  be  expected,  whatever  the  Iiord  may  be  pleased  to  do  in  sove- 
reiffity,  and  he  will  not  be  limited ;  also,  persons  do  not  perceive 
every  thing  that  passes  within  them,  far  less  arc  they  capable  to 
give  a  full  distinct  account  of  every  thing  of  each  kind.     Experi- 
ences of  christians  are  to  be  brought  to  the  touch-stone  of  the  in- 
fiedlible  bar,  and  to  stand  or  fall  by  it ;  the  Bible  is  not  to  be 
brought  to  their  test,  and  judged  of  by  them.     I  own  we  may  mis- 
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take  the  sense  of  Scripture,  but  it  is  so  obvious  in  the  passages  I 
have  quoted,  that  I  cannot  see  how  it  can  be  misapprehended. 

"  I  cannot  say  any  tiling  now,  about  the  other  remarks  I  made 
on  your  book,  touched  on  in  your  letter,  because  I  have  not  now  the 
book  to  look  into.  I  understand  the  passages  about  prevalence  of 
sin,  so  as  to  denominate  a  person  not  in  a  gracious  state,  better,  by 
what  you  have  wrote ;  and,  if  any  difficulty  shall  remain  after  com- 
paring your  book  and  letter,  I  may  come  to  propose  it  to  you  after- 
wards. 

**  What  you  wrote  about  the  case  of  temptation  was  very  agree- 
able, and  I  thank  you  for  it.  I  shall'  now  state  tlie  case  more  plain- 
ly, because  I  want  much  your  further  thoughts  upon  it ;  it  is  pre- 
cisely this.  A  person  finds  himself  beset  by  evil  angels,  what  if  I 
remember  right  Voetius  terms  obsessioy  and  one  in  that  situation 
obsessus ;  they  incessantly  break  into  his  body  and  mind,  some- 
times by  vain,  at  other  seasons  by  vile  thoughts,  now  by  the  thoughts 
of  a  business  neglected,  which  was  a  seasonable  tiling  to  be  done, 
then  by  a  Scripture  text,  or  an  engaging  thought  of  some  spiritual 
truth,  when  entrance  is  not  to  be  had  another  way,  and  by  a  variety 
of  other  methods.  They  do  all  tliey  can,  perpetually  to  teaze,  de- 
file and  discourage ;  he  is  conscious  of  the  whole  transaction,  and 
finds  his  spirit  broken  by  it,  and  goes  not  about  to  reason  with  Sa- 
tan, knows  the  expediency  of  tliis  course,  is  aware  Satan  wants  no 
better,  than  that  he  pray  much  and  long  against  his  temptations, 
and  so  wont  pray  himself  out  of  breatli,  by  his  instigation,  is  con- 
vinced the  remedy  is  to  get  them  kept  out  of  body  and  mind,  trusts, 
in  dependence  on  tlie  Lord,  to  the  use  of  medical,  moral  and  reli- 
gious means  for  that  end,  because  experience  shows  all  of  them  are 
expedient  and  advantageous  in  their  place ;  but  all  is  in  vain,  no 
rehef  for  him,  relish  of  divine  things  wore  off  the  mind,  no  comfort, 
is  rendered  callous  by  cruel  constant  bufferings,  he  cries,  but  the 
Lord  hears  not.  By  what  I  understand,  this  is  a  just  representa- 
tion of  the  case,  and  will  lead  you  to  tlie  knowledge  of  other  cir- 
cumstances in  it.  What  would  you  advise  such  a  person  to  do  ? 
How  shall  he  recover  savour  of  spiritual  tniths  and  objects  ? 

"  I  wondered  you  said  notliing  in  your  letter,  about  what  I  men- 
tioned in  mine,  respecting  supposed  immediate  revelations  of  facts 
and  future  events^  as  special  favours  conferred  on  some  special  fa- 
vourites of  heaven.  I  give  in  to  your  sentiments  on  tliat  point, 
expressed  in  the  three  treatises  you  have  published,  and  greatly 
like  what  Mr.  Brainerd  said  on  the  subject,  as  mentioned,  I  think 
by  you,  in  the  funeral  sermon  on  him,  which  I  perused  with  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure,  and  shall  now  mention  some  things,  said  in  favour 
of  that  principle,  of  which  people  are  very  tenacious,  that  I  may 
have  your  answers  to  them,  which  will  be  a  singular  favour  done 
me,  for  certain  reasons;  for  example,  John  xvi.  13,  is  affirmed  to 
be  an  express  promise  of  such  a  thing ; — ^it  is  urged,  the  thmg  is 
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not  contrary  to  Scripture,  and  therefore,  may  be ;— it  is  urged, 
John  xiii.  24 — ^27,  is  an  example  of  it,  an  intimation  what  the 
Lord  will  do  in  such  kind  when  it  pleaseth  him,  till  the  end  of  time. 
It  is  pretended,  and  indeed  this  is  the  strength  of  the  cause,  that 
the  thing  is  a  matter  of  fact,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Bible, 
therefore  nodiing  about  it  is  to  be  expected  in  Scripture,  and  sim^ 
ply  to  deny  it  in  all  cases,  is  daringly  to  limit  the  power  of  God.  The 
Lord  has  not  said  he  will  not  grant  it,  and  how  dare  any  say  it 
cannot  be  ?  It  is  reasoned,  there  are  numbers  of  well  attested  in- 
stances of  the  tiling  in  different  ages  and  places,  facts  are  stubborn 
things,  and  to  deny  them  all  is  shocking,  an  overturning  of  aU  moral 
evidence.  It  is  insisted  on,  that  the  thing  tms  been  formerly ;  it  b 
confessed,  and  why  may  it  not  be  now  ?  We  are  told,  a  considera- 
ble time  before  a  thing  happened,  that  it  has  been  impressed  on 
the  mind  in  all  its  circumstances,  which  exacdy  happened  in  every 
point ;  if  when  asked,  what  one  can  say  to  diis,  he  says,  perbajtt 
It  was  from  Satan,  to  this  it  is  answered,  does  he  know  future  catf 
tingent  events  ?  The  reply  is  at  hand,  it  is  not  above  him  to  figure 
a  thing  on  the  fancy  long  before,  which  he  is  resolved  by  some 
means  to  bring  about ;  but  to  all  this  it  is  answered  by  advocates 
for  immediate  revelations,  such  reasoning  tends  to  sap  one  of  the 
main  pillars  of  evidence  of  the  divinity  of  the  Scripture  pro- 
phecies. 

"  I  have,  by  what  I  remember,  given  you  the  force  of  the  argti* 
ment,  to  establish  what  has  had,  I  too  well  know,  verj*^  bad  effects, 
as  commonly  managed,  in  Britain,  as  well  as  in  New-England;  a  his- 
tory of  instances  of  them,  would  not  be  without  its  use,  and  materials 
for  it  are  not  wanting.  I  will  long  much  to  see  what  you  say  in  way 
of  reply  to  all  this.  I  am  sure  you  cannot  employ  time  better  than 
in  framing  it.  I  should  have  mentioned,  that  the  authority  of 
eminent  divines  is  brought  to  bear  upon  them,  whose  stomachs  stand 
at  swallowing  things,  like  additions  to  the  Bible, — ^Mr.  Fleming,  in 
the  Fulfilling  of  the  ScriptureSy  Dr.  Goodwin,  etc.  But  on  thi% 
it  has  been  pleasantiy  observed,  that  the  authority  of  the  worthies  in 
the  eleventh  of  the  Hebrews,  would  have  done  a  good  deal  better. 
I  have  some  apprehension  diis  is  a  point  of  trutii,  which  the  Lord 
is  to  clear  up  in  this  age. 

"  I  have  read  your  Humble  Attempt,  and  with  much  satisfaction, 
was  charmed  with  die  Scriptures  of  the  latter  day  of  glory  set  in 
one  point  of  light.  I  do  think  humbly  your  observations  on  Loimnan 
have  great  strength  of  reason.  The  killing  of  the  witnesses,  as  yet 
to  come,  has  been  to  me  a  grievious  temptation ;  for  wliich  reason, 
I  peruse  with  peculiar  pleasure  what  you  say  on  this  subject ;  but  if 
you  answer  the  objection,  "It  would  appear  that  the  seventh  trumpet  is 
to  sound  soon  after  the  resurrection  of  die  witnesses,  and  the  king- 
doms of  the  world,  etc.  but  that  has  not  happened,  therefore  the 
witnesses  are  not  killed  ;**  I  say,  if  this  you  answer,  I  have  forgot. 
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**!  should  have  also  mentioned,  that  it  seems  evident,  the  doctrine 
of  inmiediate  revelations  must  be  simply  denied  as  unscriptural, 
and  thus  well-founded  in  no  case  ;  or  it  must  be  aUowed  in  its  full 
compass  and  latitude,  let  the  consequences  of  it  be  what  tliey  will, 
far  ii  the  thing  is  allowed  possible,  reasonings  about  its  effects  will  not 
conclude  nor  avail;  I  can  see  no  middle  way  between  the  two 
things.  That  principle  taken  for  granted  by  almost  all,  in  aU  times 
past,  is,  as  I  mentioned  in  my  last  letter,  to  me  a  surprizing  thing. 

"Mr.  Whitefield  arrived  at  Edinburgh,  Wednesday  last,  and  was 
to  preach  on  Thursday  evening ;  but  as  I  am  fifteen  miles  from  that 
city,  of  which  two  miles  by  sea,  I  have  not  yet  heard  of  the  effects 
of  lids  preaching,  or  the  number  of  the  audiences ;  I  wish  they  may 
be  as  frequent  as  when  he  was  last  here.  May  Divine  power  spe- 
cially attend  his  ministrations !  We  need  it  much,  as  we  are  gene- 
rally fallen  under  great  deadness.  I  believe  he  will  find  use  for  all 
his  prudence  and  patience  in  dealing  with  us,  for  different  reasons. 
With  great  pleasure,  friends  to  vital  religion,  and  to  him,  are  in- 
formed he  is  to  make  no  collections  at  this  time  !  I  was  glad  to  hear 
you  write,  that  he  laboured  widi  success  in  New-England,  in  rec- 
tifying mistakes  he  had  favoured,  about  intimations  made  by  the  Lord 
to  his  people,  etc.  and  heartily  wish  he  may  be  directed  to  apply  an 
antidote  here,  where  it  is  also  needed. 

"  I  have  tired  you  with  a  long  episde,  and  shall  therefore  now 
break  off!  Wliat  you  was  pleased  to  favour  me  with,  upon  the  diffi- 
culty started  from  Rom.  viii.  28.  was  very  acceptable,  and  I  thank 
you  much  for  it.  I  will  expect  a  letter  fix)m  you  the  first  opportunity 
after  this  comes  to  hand ;  and  in  it  all  die  news  of  New-England, 
particularly  some  account  of  the  state  of  religion  with  you.  It 
gives  me  pleasure  to  think,  I  may  write  you  my  sentiments  upon 
every  thing  without  reserve.  Please  make  my  affectionate  compli- 
ments to  my  friend  Mr.  Abercrombie,  when  you  see  him,  or  \^Tite 
to  him,  and  tell  him,  I  remember  I  am  in  his  debt  for  a  letter.  I 
hope  the  ship  I  am  informed  of,  for  carrying  this,  is  not  sailed,  and 
therefore  it  will  not  be  so  long  in  coming  to  your  hand,  after  being 
writ,  as  my  last. 

"I  am,  &c." 

Letter  to  Mr.  M'Culloch. 

''Northampton,  Oct.  7,  1748. 

"To  die  Rev.  Mr.  M'Culloch. 

"  Rev.  and  dear  Sir, 

"  I  thank  you  for  your  letter  of  Feb.  19, 1748,  which  I  received 
the  week  before  last.  I  had  also,  long  before  that,  recived  the  let- 
ter you  speak  of,  which  you  wrote  the  spring  before,  dated,  March 
12,  1747,  which  I  wrote  an  answer  to,  and  sent  it  to  Mr.  Prince 
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of  Boston  and  committed  it  to  his  care ;  and  am  very  sorry  that 
you  never  received  it.  I  am  far  from  being  weary  of  our  cor- 
respondence. I  ever  looked  on  myself  as  gready  honoured  and 
obliged  by  you,  in  your  beginning  tliis  correspondence ;  and  have 
found  it  pleasant  and  profitable  ;  and  particularly  your  last  letter, 
that  I  have  but  now  received,  has  been  very  agreeable  and  enter- 
taining ;  especially  on  account  of  tlie  good  news  it  contains.  I 
cannot  but  think  many  things  mentioned  in  your  letter,  and  tlie 
letters  of  my  other  correspondents  in  Scodand,  which  came  'with 
yours,  are  great  things,  worthy  to  be  gready  taken  notice  of,  and  to 
be  an  occasion  of  much  rejoicing  and  praise  to  all  that  love  Zion ; 
viz.  The  remarkable  change  in  one  of  the  Clerks  of  the  Privy 
Council ;  God's  stirring  up  him  and  Mr.  Littleton  to  write  in  de- 
fence of  Christianity  ;  die  good  effect  of  this  among  men  of  figure 
and  character ;  the  good  disposition  of  the  King,  and  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales ;  the  late  awakening  of  two  of  the  Prin- 
cesses, Amelia  and  Caroline,  and  the  hopeful  conversion  of  one  or 
both  of  diem ;  the  hopeful,  real  piety  of  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, and  liis  good  disposition  towards  experimental  religion 
and  the  dissenters ;  several  of  the  Clergy  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, lately  appearing  to  preach  the  doctrines  of  Grace;  seve- 
ral of  die  Magistrates,  in  various  towns  in  England,  exerting 
themselves  with  uncommon  zeal  to  put  die  laws  in  execution 
against  vice;  and  the  eminent  piety  of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
now  die  Stadtholder  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces.  These 
things,  (at  least  some  of  diem,)  are  great  in  dicmselves,  and 
are  of  that  nature  that  they  have  a  most  promising  aspect  on  the 
interests  of  Zion,  and  appear  to  be  happy  presages  and  forerunners 
of  yet  better  and  greater  things  that  are  coming.  They  look  as  if 
the  tide  was  turning,  and  glorious  things  approaching,  by  the  revo- 
lution of  die  wheel  of  God's  Providence.  I  diink  we,  and  all 
others,  who  have  lately  united  by  explicit  agreement  in  extraordi- 
nary Prayer  for  a  general  Revival  of  religion  and  thie  coming  of 
Christ's  kingdom,  may,  widiout  presumption,  be  greatly  encoura- 
ged and  animated  in  the  duty  we  have  engaged  in,  by  the  appear- 
ance of  such  a  dawning  of  light  from  such  great  darkness;  and 
should  be  ungrateful  if  we  did  not  acknowledge  God's  great  good- 
ness in  diese  things,  and  faithfulness  in  fulfilling  the  promises  of  his 
word ;  such  as  these  in  particular,  "  If  any  two  of  you  shall  agree 
on  earth  as  touching  any  diing  you  shall  ask,  it  shall  be  done  of 
my  Fadier  which  is  in  heaven  ;"  and,  "  Before  they  call,  I  will 
answer  ;  and  while  they  are  yet  preaching,  I  will  hear."  I  have 
already  communicated  these  tilings  to  some  belonging  to  this  town, 
and  odier  places ;  some  have  appeared  much  affected  vsith  them  ; 
and  one  that  belongs  to  anodier  town,  has  taken  extracts  of  these 
passages.  I  design,  God  willing,  to  communicate  these  things  to 
my  congregation,  before  the  next  Quarterly  day  for  Prayer,  and 
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also  to  tlie  neighbouring  Alinisters,  who,  accorduig  to  our  stated 
agreement,  wtD  be  met  together  on  that  day,  to  spend  the  former 
part  of  tlie  day  in  prayer  among  ourselves,  and  the  latter  part  in 
public  services  in  one  of  our  congregations ;  and  shall  also  proba- 
bly communicate  these  tilings  to  some  of  my  correspondents  in 
New  Jersey  and  elsewhere,  and  I  cannot  but  think  they  will  tend 
to  do  a  great  deal  of  good,  in  various  respects  5  and  particularly 
will  tend  to  promote  the  Concert  for  Prayer,  in  these  parts  of  tlie 
world.  I  desired  Mr.  Prince  of  Boston,  to  send  you  one  of  my 
books  on  tlie  Concert,  soon  after  it  was  published ;  who  engaged  to 
do  it :  but  long  forgot  it,  as  I  perceived  afterwards  to  my  surprise, 
but  since  that  more  thorough  care  has  been  taken  about  that  mat- 
ter ;  and  I  hope  you,  and  each  of  tny  other  correspondents  in  Scot- 
land, have  before  now  received  one  of  those  books. 

"I  thank  you,  dear  Sir,  for  sending  me  your  Thoughts  on  some 
diings  in  the  Prophecies  of  the  Revelation  of  St.  John,  and  for 
being  at  so  much  trouble  as  to  send  it  twice  (supposing  the  first  let- 
ter had  miscarried.)  This  I  take  as  a  particular  mark  of  respect, 
for  which  I  am  obliged  to  you.  I  received,  as  I  said  before,  your 
former  letter,  (which  contained  the  same  observations,)  and  sent 
an  answer  to  it,  wherein  I  gave  yon  my  thoughts,  such  as,  they 
were,  on  tliose  subjects.  But  if  you  have  received  my  book  on 
United  Prayer,  etc.  therein  you  have  seen  more  fully  my  thoughts 
on  some  things  in  the  Revelation,  that  have  a  near  relation  to  the 
same  matter  tiiat  you  write  about ;  die  substance  of  wliich  I  before 
bad  WTitten  to  you  in  a  large  letter,  desiring  your  opinion  of  what  I 
wrote. 

"  The  letter,  I  tliink  you  received,  by  some  intimations  contain- 
ed in  yours  of  March  12,  1747.  But  you  was  not  pleased  to  fa- 
vour me  with  any  tiling  at  all  of  your  tiioughts  of  what  I  had  so 
largely  communicated  to  you,  to  that  end,  that  I  might  have  your 
opinion.  But  I  am  not  the  less  willing  again  to  communicate  my 
tnoughts  on  your  remarks. 

"As  to  what  you  obseiTe  concerning  the  number  six  hundred 
and  sixty-six,  and  tiiat  number  being  found  in  tiie  name  of  the  pre- 
sent King  of  France  ;  it  is  indeed  something  •'cmarkable,  tiiat 
that  number  should  be  found  both  in  his  Latin  and  French  names, 
as  you  observe ;  and  I  do  not  know  but  that  tiie  omniscient  Spirit 
of  God,  (who  doubtless  in  his  predictions  has  sometimes  his  eye  on 
several  things  in  which  he  knows  tiiey  will  be  fulfilled,)  might  have 
some  respect  to  his  name  in  the  Prophecy ;  but  I  can  hardly  tiiink 
that  tiiis  individual  King  of  France  or  any  otiier  particular  Prince 
in  Europe,  is  what  is  chiefly  intended  by  the  Beast,  so  largely  de- 
scribed in  Uie  13th  Chapter  of  Revelation,  whose  number  is  said 
to  be  six  hundred  and  sixty-six.  Of  all  the  conjectures  concern- 
ing the  number  of  tiic  Beast,  that  I  have  lit  on  in  my  small  reading, 
that  of  Mr.  Potter's  seems  to  me  the  most  ingenious^  who  supposes 
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the  true  meaning  is  to  be  found  by  extracting  the  root  of  the  Dum- 
ber. But  after  all,  I  have  ever  suspected  that  the  thing  chie^ 
aimed  at  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  was  never  yet  found  out,  and  that  tin 
discovery  is  reser\'ed  for  later  times.  Yet  one  reason  why  Mr. 
Potter's  conjecture  does  not  fully  satisfy  me,  is,  the  difficulty  about 
adjusting  the  fractions  in  the  root,  when  extracted.  With  respect 
to  your  very  ingenious  conjectures,  concerning  the  period  oi forty' 
two  months^  or  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty  days,  of  the 
outer  court  and  holy  City's  being  trodden  under  foot  of  the  Gen- 
tiles ;  you  know.  Sir,  that  that  forty-two  mondis,  or  one  thousand 
two  hundred  and  sixty  days,  spoken  of  Rev.  xi.  2,  has  been  uni- 
versally understood,  as  being  the  very  same  period  with  the 
1260  days  of  the  Witnesses  prophesying  in  sackcloth,  spoken  of  in 
the  next  verse ;  and  the  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty  dajrs 
of  the  Woman's  being  led  in  the  wilderness.  Chap.  xiii.  6 ;  and  the 
time,  times  and  half  a  time,  of  her  being  nourished  in  the  wilder- 
ness from  tlie  face  of  the  Serpent,  ver.  14 ;  and  the  forty-two 
months  of  the  continuance  of  the  Beast,  Chap.  xiii.  5.  But  it  does 
not  appear  to  me  probable  that  these  forty-two  monts  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  Beast,  means  the  sum  oi  the  diverse  periods  in 
which  the  Plat  of  Ground,  whereon  the  ancient  literal  Jerusalem 
stood,  was  under  tlie  dominion  of  the  Romans,  Saracens,  Persians 
and  Turks  ;  but  the  space  of  time  during  which  the  reign  of  Anti- 
christ or  the  Popish  Hierarchy  continues ;  and  as  to  the  parucular 
time  of  the  downfall  of  Antichrist,  you  see  my  reasons  in  the  fore- 
mentioned  pamphlet,  why  I  think  it  certain  that  it  will  not  be  known 
till  it  be  accomplished :  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  Scripture  is 
plain  in  that  matter,  and  that  it  does,  in  effect,  require  us  to  rest  sa- 
tisfied in  ignorance  till  the  time  of  the  end  comes. 

"  However,  I  should  be  very  foolish,  if  I  were  dogmatical  in  my 
thoughts  concerning  tlie  interpretation  of  tlie  prophecies :  especially  in 
opposition  to  tliose  who  have  had  so  much  more  opportunity  to  be 
well  acquainted  with  tilings  of  tliis  nature.  But  since  you  have 
insisted  on  my  thoughts,  I  conclude  you  will  not  be  displeased,  that 
I  have  mentioned  tliem,  tliough  not  altogether  agreeable  to  yours. 
I  am  nevertheless  greatly  obliged  to  you  for  your  condescensicm  in 
communicating  your  thoughts  to  me.  If  we  do  not  exacdy  agree 
in  our  thoughts  about  these  things,  yet  in  our  prayers  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  these  glorious  events  in  God's  time,  and  for  Grod's 
gracious  presence  with  us,  and  his  assistance  in  endeavours  to  pro- 
mote his  kingdom  and  interests,  in  the  mean  time,  we  may  be  entire- 
ly agreed  and  united.  That  we  may  be  so,  is  the  earnest  desire 
of,  dear  Sir,  "*- 

"Your  affectionate  brother  and  servant, 
"  in  our  common  Lord, 

^'Jonathan  Edwards." 
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In  perusing  the  following  letter,  while  the  reader  will  deeply  re- 
gret the  loss  of  that  from  Air.  Erskine  to  wiiich  it  is  an  answer,  he 
will  feel  a  lively  interest  in  tlie  mass  of  religious  intelligence  which 
it  contains,  as  well  as  in  the  interesting  developement  wliich  it  gives 
of  the  character  of  Governour  Belcher. 

"To  the  Rev.  Mr.  Erskine.- 

"  Xorthampton,  Oct.  14,  1748. 

"Rev.  and  dear  Sir. 

"  A  little  while  ago  I  wrote  a  letter  to  you,  wherein  I  acknow- 
ledged die  receij  t  of  your  letter,  and  die  books  diat  caine  with  it, 
viz.  Taylor  on  Original  Sin;  and  on  the  Romans:  widiyour  sermons, 
and  Answer  to  Mr,  Campbell ;  for  which  most  acceptable  presents 
I  would  most  heartily  and  rcncwedjy  diank  you. 

"  I  sent  my  letter  to  Boston,  together  witli  one  of  Mr.  Stoddard's 
Benefit  oj  the  Gospel  to  the  Wounded  in  Spirit^  and  his  JVature  of 
Saving  Conversion^  with  a  Sermon  on  Mr.  Braincrd's  death,  and 
some  account  of  a  history  of  his  life  now  in  die  press,  to  be  sent  to 
Scotland  by  the  first  opportunity  ;  whctlier  there  has  been  any  op- 
portunity or  no,  I  cannot  tell.  1  have  very  lately  received  another 
letter  from  you,  dated  April  4,  1748,  which  was  indeed  exceedingly 
acceptable,  by  reason  of  die  remarkable  and  joyful  accounts  it 
contains  of  diings,  that  have  a  blessed  aspect  on  the  interests  of 
Clirist's  kingdom  in  the  world :  such  as  die  good  effects  of  die  h 
writings  of  Ml'.  West  luid  Mr.  Litdeton  on  some  at  Court,  and  die  reli- 
gious concern  in  Mr.  Randy's  and  Mr.  Gray's  j)arishcs,  the 
hopeful  true  piety  of  die  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  ;  this  and  the 
King's  disposition,  not  only  to  tolerate,  but  comprehend  the  Dissent- 
ers ;  and  their  indifference  with  respect  to  the  liturgy,  ceremonies 
and  episcopal  ordination ;  the  piety  of  the  Prince,  who  is  now  ad- 
vanced to  the  Stadtholdership,  and  has  it  established  in  his  family 
forever;  the  awakening  of  the  Princess  Caroline;  and  the  good 
ciisi>osition  of  the  Princess  of  Wales.  I  tliink  it  very  fit  diat  diose, 
who  have  lately  entered  uito  an  union  of  extraordinary  piayer,  for 
llie  coming  of  Christ's  kingdom  and  die  prosperity  of  Zion,  should 
inform  one  anodier  of  diings  wliich  diey  know  of,  that  pertain  to  the 
prosperity  of  Zion,  and  whereby  dieir  prayers  are  in  some  degree  an- 
swered :  that  diey  may  be  united  in  joy  and  ihanlvsgiving,  as  well  as  in 
supplicadon ;  and  diat  they  may  be  encouraged  and  animated  in  dieir 
prayers  for  tlie  future,  and  engaged  to  continue  instant  dierein  with 
all  perseverance.  I  think  these  diings  foremendoned,  wliich  you 
have  sent  me  an  account  of,  are  worthy  gready  to  be  observed,5by 
those  diat  arc  united  in  the  concert  for  prayer,  for  their  comfort, 
praise  and  encouragement.  I  intend  to  communicate  these  things 
to  my  own  people,  before  the  next  quarterly  season  for  prayer, 
and  to  the  neighbouring  ministers,  who  are  imited  in  this  affair ;  and 
also   to  my  correspondents  in  this  province,  and  other  province! 
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of  America,  I  doubt  not  but  they  will  have  a  happy  tendency  and 
influence  in  many  respects.  I  hope,  dear  Sir,  you  will  continue 
still  to  give  me  particular  information  of  things  that  appear,  relative 
to  the  state  of  Zion  and  the  interests  of  religion,  in  Great  Britain  or 
other  parts  of  Europe.  In  so  doing,  you  will  not  only  inform  me, 
but  I  shall  industriously  communicate  any  important  informations 
of  that  kind,  and  spread  them  amongst  God's  people  in  this  part  of 
the  world ;  and  shall  endeavour  to  my  utmost  to  make  such  an  use 
of  them,  as  shall  tend  most  to  promote  the  interest  of  religion.  And 
among  other  things  I  should  be  glad  to  be  informed  of  any  books 
tliat  come  out,  remarkably  tending  either  to  the  illustration,  or  de- 
fence of  tliat  truth,  or  tlie  promoting  tlie  power  of  godliness  or  in 
any  respect  peculiarly  tending  to  advance  true  religion. 

"  I  have  given  an  account  of  some  tilings,  which  have  a  favourable 
aspect  on  tlie  interests  of  religion,  in  these  American  parts  of  the 
world,  in  my  letters  to  Mr.  Robe,  and  Mr.  McLaurin,  sent  with  this; 
which  you  will  have  opportunity  to  see. 

In  your  last  letter  you  desired  to  be  particularly  informed  of  the 
present  state  of  New-Jersey  College,  and  of  things  remarkable  of 
a  religious  nature  respecting  the  Indians.  As  to  the  former,  viz. 
tlie  state  of  New-Jersey  College :  by  the  last  accounts  I  had,  it  was 
in  somewhat  of  an  unsetded  state.  Govemour  Belcher  had  a  mind 
to  give  them  a  new  charter,  that  he  thought  would  be  more  for  the 
benefit  of  tlic  society.  Accordingly  a  draft  of  a  new  charter  was 
drawTi ;  wherein  it  ^^  as  proposed  to  make  considerable  alteration 
in  tlie  Corporation  of  Trustees ;  to  leave  out  some  of  tlie  former 
Trustees;  and  that  the  Governour  for  the  time  being,  should  be  a 
Trustee,  and  three  or  four  of  the  Council  of  tliatPro\ince.  Those 
two  tilings  made  considerable  uneasiness,  mz,  lea\ing  out  some  of 
the  former  Trustees,  and  making  it  a  part  of  the  Constitution  that 
the  Govemour,  and  so  many  of  the  Council  should  be  members  of 
the  Corporation.  Some  feared  that  this  would  not  be  for  die  health 
of  tlie  society ;  because  the  men  in  chief  authority  in  tliat  Pro- 
vince, have  for  the  most  part,  been  men  of  no  Religion,  and  many  of 
them  open  and  profcss'd  contemners  of  it.  How  this  matter  has 
been  settled,  or  whether  these  difficulties  are  got  over,  I  have  not 
been  informed.  As  to  Governour  Belcher  himself,  lie  appears 
thoroughly  engaged  to  promote  \irtue  and  vital  religion  m  those 
parts,  which  already  has  had  some  good  effects ;  \'ice  and  open 
profaneness,  by  the  means,  is  become  less  fasliionable  among  the 
great  men,  and  \irtue  and  religion  more  creditable.  The  disposi- 
tion of  Govemour  Belcher  may  in  some  measure  be  seen,  by  tlie 
foDowing  extract  of  a  letter  from  him,  in  answer  to  one  I  \\Tote  to 
him  on  a  special  occosion. 

''Burlington,  Ncw-Jerscy,  Feb.  5,  1748. 
"You  will,  Sir,  be  sure  of  me  as  a  friend  and  father  to  the  mis- 
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sioiiaries  this  way,  and  of  all  my  might  and  encouragement  for 
spreadmg  the  everlasting  gospel  of  God  our  Saviour,  in  all  parts  and 
places,  where  God  shall  honour  me  with  any  power  or  influence. 

"As  to  myself.  Sir,  it  is  impossible  to  express  the  warm  senti- 
ments of  my  heart,  for  the  mercies  without  number,  witli  which  I 
have  been  loaded,  by  the  God  who  has  fed  me  all  my  life  long  to 
this  dayj;  and  my  reflection  upon  his  goodness  covers  me  vnih  shame 
and  blushing,  for  I  know  my  utter  un  worthiness,  and  that  I  am  less  than 
the  least  of  all  his  mercies.  I  would  tlierefore  abhor  myself,  and 
repent  in  dust  and  ashes.  You  are  sensible,  my  good  friend,  that 
govemours  stand  in  a  glaring  light,  and  their  conduct  is  narrowly 
watched  by  friends  and  enemies :  tlie  one  often  unreasonably  ap- 
plaud them,  while  the  other  perhaps  too  justly  censure  them.  Yet 
m  this  I  am  not  anxious :  but  to  approve  myself  to  tlie  Searcher  of 
hearts,  from  whose  mouth  I  must  hear  pronounced,  at  the  great  and 
general  audit,  tliose  joy  fid  words,  Enter  thou,  etc.^-or  that  terrible 
sentence.  Depart  from  me,  etc.  Join  with  me  then  in  thankfulness 
to  God,  for  all  the  blessings  and  talents  he  has  intrusted  me  with, 
and  in  prayer  tliat  I  may  employ  tliem  to  his  honour  and  glory,  to 
the  good  of  the  people  over  whom  he  hath  placed  me,  and  so  to 
the  comfort  of  my  own  soul :  tliat  I  may  always  remember  that  he 
that  ruleth  over  men,  must  be  just,  ruling  in  the  fear  of  God." 

"In  another  letter  which  I  have  received,  dated  Burlington,  N.  J. 
May  31,  1748,  he  says  as  follows. 

"  I  will  prostrate  myself  before  my  God  and  Saviour,  and  on  the 
bended  knees  of  my  soul,  (abhorring  myself  in  every  view)  I  will 
beg  for  a  measure  of  divine  grace  and  wisdom ;  tliat  so  I  may 
be  honoured,  in  being  an  instrument  of  advancing  the  kingdom 
of  the  blessed  Jesus  in  this  world,  and  in  that  way  be  bring- 
ing forth  fruit  in  old  age.*  I  bless  God,  my  heavenly  Father, 
that  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  Cross  of  Clirist ;  and  I  humbly  ask 
the  assistance  of  Sovereign  Grace,  that,  in  times  of  temptation,  I 
may  never  be  a  shame  to  it :  I  mean  that  my  conversation  may  al- 
ways be  such  as  becoraeth  the  gospel  of  Christ.  And  I  tell  you  again, 
that  all  such  as  minister  at  the  altar,  and  in  tlie  course  of  their  min- 
istry approve  themselves  faithful  to  the  great  Head  of  the  Church, 
will  not  only  find  my  countenance  and  protection,  but  my  love  and 
esteem. 

"As  to  our  embr}'^o  College,  it  is  a  noble  design:  and  if  Grod 
pleases,  may  prove  an  extensive  blessing.  I  have  adopted  it  for  a 
daughter,  and  hope  it  may  in  time  become  an  Alma  Mater,  to  this 
and  die  neighbouring  Provinces.     I  am  getting  the  best  advice  and 


^  He  was  66  yean  old,  the  Uth  day  of  January  last. 
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assistance  I  caii  in  the  draught  of  a  Charter,  which  I  intend  to  give 
to  our  infant  College,  and  I  tliank  you,  Sir,  for  all  the  kmd  hints  you 
have  given  me,  for  the  service  of  tliis  excellent  undertaking: 
and  as  St.  Luke  says  of  Mary,  Slie  kept  all  these  things,  and  pon- 
dered them  in  Iter  heart ;  so  you  may  depend,  what  you  have  said 
about  die  College,  will  not  be  lost  wiUi  me ;  but,  as  far  as  Crod  sliajl 
enable  me,  I  shall  exert  and  lay  out  myself  in  every  way  to  bring  it 
to  maturity,  and  tlien  to  advance  its  future  welfare  and  prosperity: 
for  this  I  believe  will  be  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God  our  Sav- 
iour: a  relish  for  true  religion  and  piety,  being  great  strangers  to 
tliis  part  of  America.  The  accounts  I  receive  from  time  to  time, 
give  mc  too  muc-h  reason  to  fear  tliat  Arrninianism,  Arianism,  and  even 
Socinianism,  in  destruction  to  die  doctrines  of  free  grace,  are  daily 
propagated  in  die  New  England  Colleges.  How  horribly  and  liow 
wickedly,  are  these  poisonous  notions  rootuig  out  those  noble  pious 
principles,  on  wliich  our  excellent  ancestors  founded  those  seraba- 
ries !  and  how  base  a  return  is  it  of  die  present  generadon,  to  that 
God,  who  is  constandy  surrounding  them  widi  goodness  and  mer- 
cy !  and  how  offensive  is  it  in  die  eyes  of  diat  God,  wlio  is  jea- 
k)us  of  his  glory,  and  will  take  vengeance  on  his  adversaries,  and 
reserveth  wrath  for  his  enemies !  And  from  these  things  I  am  led 
to  thank  you  for  your  book,  \vrote  in  consequence  of  the  Memorial 
from  Scodand,  for  promoting  a  concert  in  prayer.  I  am  much 
pleased  widi  diis  proposal  and  imitation  to  all  good  christians,  and 
with  your  arguments  to  encourage  and  corroborate  the  design. 
The  two  missionaries  you  mention,  Messrs.  Spencer  and  Strong,  I 
am  told  arc  at  present  at  Boston,  1  have  once  and  again  desired 
Mr.  Brainerd  to  assure  them  of  my  kindness  and  respect.  But 
dieir  adairs  have  not  yet  led  them  this  w- ay.  I  rejoice  in  their  being 
appointed  to  carry  die  gospel,  in  its  pin-ity,  to  the  Six  Nations ;  and 
when  Mr.  Brainerd  and  diey  proceed  to  Susquehahnali,  they  shall 
have  all  my  assistance  and  encouragement ;  by  letters  to  die  King's 
Governours  where  they  may  pass,  and  my  letters  to  die  Sachem  or 
Chief  of  diose  Indians." 

"Widi  regard  to  the  missionaries,  Govemour  Belcher  mentions: 
"The  Commissioners  in  Boston,  of  the  Corporation  in  London, 
for  the  propagation  of  die  gospel  among  the  Indians  in  New  Eng- 
land and  parts  adjacent,  a  little  before  Mr.  David  Brainerd  went 
to  Boston,  the  summer  before  his  death,  had  received  a  sum  of 
money  from  the  estate  left  by  die  famous  Dr.  Williams,  for  die 
maintenance  of  two  missionaries  among  the  Six  Nations  :  and  ha- 
ving" entertained  a  very  great  esteem  of  Mr.  Brainerd,  from  die 
opportunity  diey  had  of  acquaintance  with  him  while  in  Boston, 
the  committee  entrusted  to  him  the  affair  of  finding  and  recom- 
mending die  persons  proper  to  be  employed  in  this  business."  Ac- 
cordingly he,  after  much   deliberation,   recommended  one  Mr. 
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Spencer,  belonging  to  Haddam,  his  native  town  ;  and  Mr.  Strong, 
belonging  to  this  town,  Northampton ;  who  are  nndoubtedly  well 
qualified  persons,  of  good  abilities  and  learning,  and  of  pious  dis- 
positions. The  Commissioners,  dn  his  recommendation,  accepted 
these  persons  ;  and  after  Mr.  13rainerd's  death,  sent  to  them ;  and 
they  went  down  to  Boston,  and  accepted  the  mission.  But  the 
Commissioners  did  not  think  proper  immediately  to  send  diem  forth 
among  the  Six  Nations  :  but  ordered  them  to  go  and  live,  during 
the  winter,  in  New  Jersey  with  Mr.  John  Brainerd,  among  the 
Christian  Indians,  there  to  follow  their  studies,  and  get  acquaint- 
ance with  the  manners  and  customs  of  Indians  ;  and  in  the  spring 
to  go  with  Mr.  Brainerd,  to  Susquehannah,  to  instruct  the  Indians 
on  that  river,  before  they  went  to  tlic  Six  Nations.  Accordingly 
they  went  and  lived  in  New  Jersey  ;  but  w^ere  discouraged  as  to 
their  intended  journey  to  Susquehannah ;  for  they  understood  that 
the  Susquehannah  Indians  gready  objected  against  entertaining  mis- 
sicmaries,  widiout  the  consent  of  tlie  Six  Nations,  (to  whom  they  are 
subject,  and  of  whom  they  stand  it  seems  in  great  fear ;)  and  insisted 
that  the  missionaries  should  go  to  the  Six  Nations  first.  There- 
fore, in  the  spring,  Messrs.  Spencer  and  Strong  returned  to  Bos- 
ton, for  new  orders  from  the  commissioners  :  who  saw  cause  to  or- 
der them  to  come  and  live  at  my  house,  till  the  time  of  an  appoint- 
ed interview  of  the  Governours  of  Boston  and  New  York  with  the 
Chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations,  at  Albany,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sum- 
mer ;  when  it  was  proposed  that  some,  tiiat  should  go  to  Albany 
witli  Gov.  Shirley,  should,  on  die  behalf  of  tlie  Commissioners, 
treat  with  the  Six  Nations  concerning  their  receiving  missionaries. 
Messrs.  Spencer  and  Strong  did  accordingly ;  tiiey  lived  with  me 
in  tlie  summer,  and  went  to  Albany  at  die  time  of  the  treaty ;  and 
the  nation  of  the  Oneidas  in  particular,  were  dealt  widi  concerning 
receiving  these  missionaries ;  who  appeared  free  and  forward  in 
the  matter.  Messrs.  Spencer  and  Strong,  at  that  time,  got  some 
acquaintance  widi  the  Chiefs  of  die  tribe ;  who  appeared  fond  of 
them,  and  very  desirous  of  dieir  going  widi  them.  But  the  grand 
difficulty  then  in  the  way,  was  die  want  of  an  Interpreter;  which 
occasioned  dieir  not  going  with  the  Indians  at  that  time,  but  return- 
ing again  to  New-England.  Mr.  Strong,  also,  was  taken  much 
out  of  health,  which  discouraged  him  from  entertaining  any 
thoughts  of  throwing  himself  into  the  fatigues  and  hardships  of 
their  undertaking,  tiU  the  next  spring.  But  the  difficulty  of  die 
want  of  an  interpreter,  is  now  got  over ;  a  very  good  one  has  been 
found;  and  Mr.  Spencer  was  ordained  on  the  14th  bf  the  last 
month,  and  is  gone  with  die  interpreter,  to  go  to  the  country  of  the 
Oneidas,  about  170  miles  beyond  Albany,  and  about  130  miles 
distant  from  all  setdements  of  the  white  people. 

"It  is  a  thing,  that  has  a  favourable  aspect  on  the  design  of  pro- 
pagating the  Gospel  among  the  Indians,  that  many  of  late  have 
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been  remarkably  spirited  to  promote  it,  and  liberally  to  open  their 
hands  in  order  to  it.  IVtr.  Brainerd's  going  to  Boston  before  his 
death,  and  people  there  having  some  acquaintance  with  him,  and 
with  his  labours  and  success  among  the  Indians,  gave  occasion  to 
a  considerable  number  in  Boston,  men  of  good  substance  and  of 
the  best  character,  and  some  of  them  principal  men  in  the  town,  to 
form  themselves  into  a  Charitable  Society,  that  by  their  joint  en- 
deavours and  contributions,  they  might  promote  the  instruction  and 
spiritual  good  of  tlie  Indians ;  who  have  done  some  very  liberal 
things  for  tlie  Indians  in  New-Jersey,  and  also  for  the  Six  Nations. 
The  people  of  Northampton  have  also  had  their  hearts  remarka- 
bly opened,  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  Mr.  Spencer's  In- 
terpreter ;  and  one  individual  at  Springfield,  has  been  moved  to 
devote  a  considerable  part  of  his  estate,  to  promote  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  Gospel  tmong  tlie  Six  Nations. 

"  As  to  my  wTiting  against  Arminianism ;  I  have  hitherto  been 
remarkably  hhidered ;  so  tliat  probably  it  will  be  a  considerable 
time  before  I  shall  have  any  thing  ready  for  the  press ;  but  do  m- 
tend,  God  allowing  and  assisting,  to  prosecute  that  design  :  and  I 
desire  your  prayers  for  the  Divine  assistance  in  it.  The  books  you 
sent  me,  will  be  a  great  help  to  me ;  I  would  on  no  Account  have 
been  without  tliem. 

"  I  condole  with  you  and  Mrs.  Erskine,  on  the  loss  of  your  no- 
ble and  excellent  fadicr ;  which  is  doubdess  a  great  loss  to  the 
Church  of  God.  But  the  glorious  King  of  Zion,  who  was  dead,  is 
alive,  and  lives  forevermore,  and  can  raise  up  others  in  exalted 
stations  to  favour  Zion ;  and  seems  to  be  so  doing  at  this  day,  by 
things  you  give  an  account  of  in  your  letter.  I  have  been  the 
subject  of  an  afflictive  dispensation  of  late,  tending  to  teach  me 
how  to  sympadiize  with  die  afflicted ;  which  I  think  I  mentioned 
in  my  last  letter  to  you,  viz.  the  death  of  my  second  daughter,  the 
last  February. 

"  Please  to  present  my  most  affectionate  and  respectful  saluta- 
tions to  your  dear  consort.     Tliat  I  and  mine  may  be  remember- 
ed in  your  and  her  prayers,  is  the  request  of 
"  Your  affectionate  and  obliged 
"  Friend  and  brother, 

"Jonathan  Edwards." 

Letter  from  Mr.  WiUison  to  Mr.  Edwards. 

"  To  the  Rev.  Mr.  Edwards. 

''Dundee,  March  17,  1749. 

"Rev.  and  dear  Brother, 

"  I  thank  you  for  yours  of  October  last,  with  your  two  Sermons, 
which  Mr.  M'Laurin  sent  me ;  which  two  Sermons  give  me  cause 
to  sing  of  mercy  as  w  ell  as  of  judgment,  that  as  one  shining  and 
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successful  youth  is  laid  aside  from  labouring  in  the  Gospel,  ano- 
ther is  sent  fortli  to  it.  Lideed,  worthy  Mr.  Brainerd  was  one 
among  a  thousand,  for  carrying  the  Gospel  among  the  heathen,  as 
appears  by  the  account  you  give  of  him  in  your  Sermon,  and  by 
his  Journals  which  have  been  published  here,  and  prefaced  by  Dr. 
Doddridge,  and  dedicated  by  him  to  tlie  Society  at  Edinburgh, 
We  must  be  silent ;  seeing  He  who  hath  removed  him  is  holy,  just 
and  wise.     We  must  also  lay  our  hands  on  our  moutlis,  with  res- 

Bsct  to  the  loss  of  our  great  and  eminent  men,  such  as  Dr.  Watts, 
r.  Colman,  Mr.  Cowper,  and  otliers.  But  O,  it  is  no  loss  to  be 
absent  from  tlie  body,  to  tliem  who  are  present  with  the  Lord. 
Great  need  have  we  to  cry  to  tlie  Lord  of  tlie  vineyard,  to  send 
forth  others  in  their  room ;  it  is  easy  for  him  to  do  it,  from  places 
we  little  expect.  These  are  hopeful  and  promising  accounts, 
which  you  have  from  your  correspondents  in  Scotland,  mentioned 
in  your  letter.  May  they  all  hold  true,  and  be  tlie  forerunners  of 
greater  things,  and  die  dawnings  of  the  glory  of  the  latter  days.  I 
may  add  to  them,  the  rising  of  a  burning  and  shining  light  of  a 
Church  of  England  minister,  in  Dr.  Doddridge's  neighbourhood, 
viz.  Mr.  Hervey  ;  for  he  dates  his  writings  from  Weston  Flavel, 
near  Nortliampton.  He  has  lately  published  two  volumes  of  Med- 
itations on  all  kinds  of  subjects,  in  a  most  ortliodox,  calvinistic  and 
evangelical  strain,  in  which  he  takes  all  kinds  of  occasions  of  exalt- 
ing and  commending  his  glorious  Master,  Christ,  in  a  most  rhetori- 
cal way,  and  in  a  style  I  think  inimitable,  and  in  the  most  moving 
expressions,  so  that  it  is  not  easy  to  read  him  without  tears.  He 
freely  taxes  his  brethren  of  that  church,  for  departing  from  the 
doctrines  of  grace,  and  of  justification  by  imputed  righteousness, 
etc.  which  were  taught  by  the  Reformers,  and  their  own  articles 
and  homily.  And  notwiUislanding  this  uncommon  freedom,  which 
he  uses  with  his  brethren,  great  men,  etc.  never  had  any  books 
such  a  run  in  England,  as  his ;  for  in  a  year  and  an  half's  time,  or 
thereabouts,  there  are  five  editions  of  them  published  at  London* 
and  still  they  are  greedily  bought  and  read,  especially  by  persons  of 
distinction ;  die  style  being  a  Hide  too  high  and  poetical  for  the 
vulgar.  His  name  is  James  Hervey,  A.  B.  Some  say  he  is  of 
noble  descent,  from  the  Earl  of  Bristol ;  but  I  am  not  sure  of  this. 
It  is  thought  he  is  die  man  that  Dr.  Doddridge  points  at,  in  the  life 
of  Col.  Gardiner,  pages  37,  38.  It  looks  well,  diat  so  many  in 
England  should  become  fond  of  sound  evangelical  writings.  No 
doubt  the  books  may  have  reached  Boston  by  this  time.  Let  us 
therefore  still  wait  and  pray  in  hope.  I  should  be  glad  to  do  any 
thing  in  my  power,  for  promoring  the  Concert  for  United  Prayer, 
and  Oh  that  it  were  spread  both  far  and  near  ;  it  would  be  a  token 
of  a  general  Revival  of  religion  to  be  fast  approaching.  I  know 
nothing  that  hath  a  greater  tendency  to  promote  the  aforesaid  hap- 
py Concert,  than  the  book  you  lately  published  about  it,  (a  copy 
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whereof  you  sent  me,  for  which  I  humbly  tliank  you.)     I  wish  it 
were  universally  spread,  for  I  both  love  and  admire  the  perform- 
ance upon  subjects  so  uncommon.     I  approve  your  remarks  on 
Mr.  Ix)wman.     His  reason  for  beginnmg  Anticlirist's  reign  so  late 
as  the  year  750,  is  weak,  viz.  because  then  King  Pepin  invested 
tlie  Pope  in  his  temporal  dominion  over  that  provmce  in  Italy,  call- 
ed St.  Peter's  Patrimony — when  it  is  evident  that  the  Pope  had 
usurped  his  tyrannical  dominion  over  Christ's  church,  long  before, 
whidi  is  the  main  ground  of  his  being  called  Anticlirist ;  yea,  the 
Pope's  usni*ped  power  was  greater  before  King  Pepin's  time,  than 
it  is  al  this  day — as  for  instance,  in  Pope  Symmachus'  time,  anno 
601  ;  in  Pope  Hormisdas'  time,  anno  516;  in  Pope  Boniface  3d's 
time,  anno  606  ;  in  Pope  Constantine's  time,  anno  713.     Yea,'Mr. 
Lowman  himself  gives  a  dreadful  instance  of  tlie  Pope's  t)"ranny  - 
and  usurpation,  botli  over  the  church  and  the  Emperor,  in  page  97 
of  his  book,  which  happened  anno  726,  tliirty  years  before  he  be- 
gins Antichrist's  reign  ;  when  Pope  Gregory  2d  exconununicated 
Uic  Emperor  Leo,  for  ordering  images  to  be  removed  out  of  the 
churches,  and  forbad  obedience  or  paying  of  taxes  to  him.     Was 
not  Antichrist's  reign  far  advanced  by  that  time  ?    And  we  have 
several  instances  of  the  Pope's  tyranny,  similar  to  tliis,  recorded 
by  historians,  before  that  which  Mr.  Ix)wman  mentions;  which 
more  directly  denominate  him  Antichrist,  than  his  temporal  doings 
in  Italy.     We  see  how  easy  it  is  for  the  best  of  writers,  to  slip  into 
mistakes  and  wrong  schemes.     I  agree  witli  you,  that  Antlcluist's 
fall  will  be  gradual,  in  the  way  you  explain  it. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  of  Arminianism  growing  in  New  England. 
But  1  rejoice  to  hear  of  Gov.  Belcher's  zeal  for  religion  in  New 
Jersey ;  may  the  Lord  spare  him   and  bless  him.     As  also  I  am 
glad  to  hear  of  the  hopeful  prospect  of  die  Gospel's  growing  among 
the  Six  Nations  of  Indians  ;  and  of  such  a  youth  as  Mr.  Spencer 
being  sent  among  them  ;  may  the  Lord  prosper  liim  as  he  did  Mr. 
Brainerd.      I   sym])athise  with  you  under  tliat  affliction  of  your 
daughter's  death ;  but  it  is  comfortable  she  was  helped  so  to  live 
and  die,  as  to  afford  such  grounds  of  hope  concerning  her.     And 
though  she  was  the  flower  of  your  family,  yet  the  remembering  of 
tlie  gracious  hand,  that  iminted  the  flower,  will  engage  your  wortliy 
spouse  and  you  to  a  becoming  silence,  like  Aaron.     As  he  will  do 
what  he  will,  let  us  join  and  say  always.  Lei  his  will  he  done.     I 
would  fi'.in  be  at  this  in  my  own  case,  may  tlie  Ixjrd  help  me  to 
more  of  christian  submission  and  resignation.     I  am  now  entered 
into  the  69ih  year  of  my  age,  and  fallen  under  several  distresses, 
whereby  I  have  been  shaken  over  tlie  grave  tliese  many  months 
past,  and  am  laid  aside  from  i)reaching.     May  the  Lord  assist  me 
iirmy  preparation  for  the  dissolution  of  tliis  tabernacle.     I  find  it 
no  easy  matter  to  die,  and  to  die  in  faitli,  and  to  die  like  Simeon 
with  Jesus  in  his  arms.      I  very  much  need  your  prayers  for  nie 
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t  am  ghd  to  bear,  dear  brother,  Uiat  your  parents  are  both  alive, 
and  thnt  they  hold  the  abilities  of  both  body  and  mind  so  remarka- 
bly at  so  great  an  age,  and  particularly  tliat  your  father,  at  seventy- 
nine  years  of  age  and  now  near  eighty,  performs  tlie  whole  of  his 
ministerial  work  so  constantly,  witliout  feeling  it  burdensome,  and 
was  able  to  travel  forty  miles  to  see  you ;  he  is  indeed  a  wonder  of 
his  age,  and  would  be  reckoned  so  in  this  country,  where  few  mi- 
nisters come  near  to  tliat  age  and  vigour.  May  the  Lord  still  spare 
him,  with  your  mother,  and  make  diem  still  flourishing  in  old  age ; 
nav  they  be  blessed  with  much  of  Grod's  gracious  presence  ;  and 
with  the  consolations  and  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  in  their  aged  and  de- 
clining days.  I  still  kindly  remember  your  worthy  spouse  and 
children  remaining,  and  pray  they  may  long  be  contmned  for  com- 
fiirts  to  you,  and  you  continued  for  a  bless'mg  to  them,  to  your  flocks 
and  to  many  others,  as  you  already  have  been. 
'^  I  remain.  Rev.  and  dear  brother, 

"  Tour  most  affectionate  brother,  and  serv't, 
"  In  our  Lord, 

"J.    WiLLISON." 

"P.  S.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Whitefield  came  to  Scotland  in  Septem- 
ber last,  and  preached  about  two  months  in  and  about  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow.  But  some  brethren  who  employed  him,  bemg  chsd- 
lenged  for  it  in  Synods  and  Presbyteries,  and  debates  arising  there- 
upon, Mr.  Whitefield  returned  to  London.  To  give  a  view  of  tlie 
substance  of  these  debates,  and  what  passed  thereupon  in  the  Sy- 
nod of  Glasgow,  I  have  sent  you  herewith  a  printcil  ])amphlet  con- 
taining tlie  same  with  two  other  books,  as  a  small  acknowledgment 
•f  your  favours." 

The  tliree  following  letters  went  in  the  same  packet  to  Scotland. 
The  religious  intelligence,  which  they  communicated,  will  be  found 
highly  interesting  at  the  present  day.  In  the  first  of  the  three,  is 
the  earliest  allusion,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Edwards,  which  I  have  met 
with,  to  a  most  painful  subject ;  the  mention  of  which  I  have  pur- 
posely forborne,  tliat  all  which  relates  to  it  may  be  presented  toge^ 
ther. 

Letter  to  Mr.  Erskine. 

''Northampton,  May  20,  1749. 

"  Rev.  and  dear  Sin, 

"The  day  before  yesterday,  I  received  your  leuer. of  February 
14th,  with  the  pacquet,  containing  die  pamplileis  you  mention  iu 
your  letter :  for  which  I  am  greatly  obliged  to  you.  I  have  not 
yet  had  opportunity  to  read  tliese  books,  but  promise  myself  much 
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enterlainmeut  by  tliem,  from  tlie  occasions  on  which  they  were  writ- 
ten, and  the  subject  tliey  are  upon.  The  last  letter  I  received  finom 
you  before  this,  was  dated  April  6,  174B,  so  that  I  suppose  the  tw9 
letters  you  say  you  wrote  to  me,  since  tliose  which  I  acknowledge 
tlie  receipt  of,  have  miscarried,  wliich  I  much  regret,  as  I  much 
value  what  comes  from  your  hand. 

"  In  one  of  your  last  letters  which  came  to  hand,  you  desire  to 
be  |)articularly  informed  concerning  tlie  state  of  religion,  in  these 
parts  of  the  world,  and  particularly  concerning  the  Mission  to  the 
Indians,  and  the  infant  College  in  New  Jersey.  As  to  the  affiur  of 
prer.ching  the  gospel  to  tlie  Indians,  Mr.  Spencer  went,  tlie  last  fall, 
far  into  the  western  wildeniess ;  to  the  Oneidas,  one  of  the  tribes 
of  Indians  called  the  Six  Nations,  living  on  Susquehannah  River, 
towards  the  head  of  the  river ;  to  a  place  called  by  die  Indians 
Cynohohquauga^  about  180  miles  souUi-west  from  Albany  on 
Hudson's  River,  whore  he  continued  through  the  winter;  and  went 
through  many  difliculties  and  hardships,  with  little  or  no  success, 
through  the  failing  of  his  Interpreter ;  who  was  a  woman  that  had 
formorly  been  a  captive  among  the  Caghnawauga  Indians  in  Cana- 
da, who  speak  the  same  language  with  those  Oneidas,  excepting 
some  small  variation  of  dialect.  She  went  with  her  husband,  an 
Englishman,  and  is  one  of  the  people  we  here  call  Separatists: 
who  showed  tlie  spirit  he  was  of  there  in  that  wilderness,  beyond 
what  was  known  before.  He  differed  with  and  opposed  Mr.  Spen- 
cer in  his  measures,  and  had  an  ill  influence  on  his  wife ;  who  I 
fear  was  very  unfaithful,  refusing  to  interpret  for  Mr.  Spencer  more 
than  one  discourse  in  a  week,  a  sermon  upon  the  Sabbiath;  and  ut- 
terly declined  assisting  him  in  discoursing  and  conversing  widi  die 
Indians  in  the  week  time.  And  her  interpretations  on  the  Sabbadi 
were  performed  very  unfaithfully,  as  at  last  api)eared.  So  that 
Mr.  Spencer  came  away  in  discouragement  in  the  spring,  and  re- 
turned to  Boston,  and  gave  the  Corporation  there,  who  employed 
him,  an  account  of  his  unexpected  difficulties  and  disap|)ointments ; 
and  bcciunc  obliged  to  them  to  wait  three  montlis,  to  see  if  they 
could  procure  a  fellow  missionary,  and  another  interpreter,  to  go 
with  him  to  the  Indians;  which  I  believe  is  not  much  expected. 
If  these  are  not  obtained  within  the  limited  time,  Mr.  Spencer 
is  free  from  any  farther  engagements  to  them.  Mr.  Spencer  is 
now  preaching  at  Elizabethtown  in  New  Jersey,  in  the  pulpit  of 
the  late  Mr.  Dickinson;  audi  believe  is  likely  to  settie  there.  He 
is  a  person  of  very  promising  qualifications :  and  will  hopefully  in 
some  measure  make  up  the  great  loss,  that  peoj)le  have  sustained  by 
the  death  of  iheir  fonner  pastor. 

"  As  to  the  mission  in  New  Jersey,  we  have  from  time  to  time 
had  comfortable  accounts  of  it ;  and  Mr.  John  Brainerd,  who  has 
the  care  of  the  congregation  of  Christian  Indians  there,  was  about 
three  weeks  ago,  at  my  house ;  and  informed  me  of  the  mcrease 
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of  his  congregation,  and  of  their  being  added  to,  from  time  to  time, 
by  the  coming  of  Indians  from  distant  places,  and  setding  in  tlie 
Indian  town  at  Cranberry^  for  the  sake  of  hearing  the  gospel ;  and 
of  something  of  a  work  of  awakening  beuig  all  along  carried  on, 
among  tlie  Indians  to  tiiis  day ;  and  of  some  of  the  new  comers  be- 
ing awakened ;  and  of  there  being  instances,  from  time  to  time,  of 
hopeful  conversion  among  diem  ;  and  of  a  general  good  and  pious 
behaviour  of  the  professing  Indians.  But  he  gave  an  account  also, 
of  some  trouble  the  Indians  meet  with,  from  some  of  the  white  peo- 

fle  ;  and  particularly  from  Mr.  Maurice,  tlie  Cliief  Justice  of  tlie 
Province,  a  professed  Deist ;  who  is  sueing  them  for  their  lands, 
under  pretext  of  a  wiU,  made  by  their  former  king ;  which  was  un- 
doubtedly forged.  However  he  is  a  man  of  such  craft  and  influ* 
«nce,  that  it  is  not  known  how  tl)e  matter  will  issue. 

**  I  have  heard  notlung  new,  that  is  very  remarkable  concerning 
the  College  in  New  Jersey.  It  is  in  its  infancy ;  there  has  been  consi- 
derable difficulty  about  settling  their  Charter.  Gov.  Belcher,  who 
gave  the  Charter,  is  wilUng  to  encourage  and  promote  the  College 
to  his  utmost ;  but  differs  in  his  opinion  concerning  tlie  Constitution, 
which  will  tend  most  to  its  prosperity,  from  some  of  tlie  principal 
ministers  that  have  been  concerned  in  founding  die  society.  He 
insists  upon  it  that  the  Govemour,  for  the  time  being,  and  four  of  His 
Majesty's  Council  for  the  Province,  should  always  be  of  the  Cor- 
poration of  Trustees;  and  that  the  Govemour  should  always  be 
tlie  President  of  tlie  Corporation.  The  ministers  are  all  very  wil- 
ling that  die  present  Governour,  who  is  a  religious  man,  should  be 
in  this  standing ;  but  their  difficulty  is  widi  respect  to  future  Gov- 
€mours,  who  tliey  suppose  are  as  likely  to  be  men  of  no  religion 
and  Deists,  as  otherwise.     However,  so  the  matter  is  settled,  to  the 

S;reat  uneasiness  of  Mr.  Gilbert  Tcnnent  in  j)articular,  who  it  is 
eared  will  have  no  furdier  concern  with  die  College  on  this  ac- 
count. Air.  Burr,  the  President  of  die  College,  is  a  man  of  religion 
and  singular  learning,  and  1  hope  die  College  will  Hourish  under 
his  care. 

I  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  pains  in  communicating  to  others, 
in  various  parts,  the  pleasing  accounts  you,  and  my  other  corres- 
pondents in  Scodand,  gave  me  last  year  of  tilings  of  promising 
aspect  on  the  interest  of  religion,  on  your  side  of  die  ocean  :  which 
have  been  very  affecting  to  pious  niinislers  and  people  in  New- 
England,  and  also  in  the  provinces  of  New -York  and  New-Jorsey  ; 
and  hope  some  considerable  good  has  been  done  by  such  tidings ; 
particularly  in  animating  many  in  the  duty  of  extraordinary,  united 
prayer  for  a  general  Revival  of  religion,  and  promoting  the  Concert 
for  prayer  proposed  from  Scotland  ;  which  prevails  more  and  more 
in  these  parts  of  die  world,  which,  togedier  with  some  odier  diings 
in  some  places,  are  cause  of  Uiankfuluess,  and  bode  well  to  the  in^ 
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terests  of  Zion,  (of  which  I  Iiave  given  a  more  particular  account 
in  my  letters  to  Mr.  IVPLaurin,  Mr.  Robe  and  Mr. .  M'Culloch, 
sent  with  this,)  tliougli  it  be  in  general  a  very  dead  time  as  to  re- 
ligion, and  a  time  of  tlie  prevailing  of  all  manner  of  iniquity. 

''  I  shall  send  orders  to  Boston,  that  one  of  my  books  on  Mr* 
Braincrd's  life  may  be  sent  to  you  with  tliis  letter;  if  any  of  them 
are  ready,  as  I  hope  they  are,  or  will  be,  very  s))eedily. 

"  I  have  notliing  very  comfortable  to  inform  you  of  concerning 
the  present  state  of  religion  in  this  place.  A  very  great  difficulty 
has  arisen  between  my  people,  relating  to  Qualifications  for  com- 
munion at  the  Lord's  table.  My  honoured  grandfather  Stoddard, 
my  predecessor  in  the  ministry  over  diis  church,  strenuously  main- 
tained tlie  Lord's  Supper  to  be  a  converting  ordinance;  and  urged 
all  to  come,  who  were  not  of  scandalous  life,  though  they  knew 
themselves  to  be  unconverted.  I  formerly  conformed  to  his  prac- 
tice ;  but  I  have  had  difficulties  widi  respect  to  it,  which  have  been 
long  increasing ;  till  I  dared  no  longer  to  proceed  in  the  former 
way ;  which  has  occasioned  great  uneasiness  among  my  people, 
and  lias  filled  all  the  country  widi  noise,  which  has  obliged  me  to 
write  something  on  the  subject,  which  is  now  in  the  press.  I  know 
not  but  this  affiiir  will  issue  in  a  separation  between  me  and  my 
people.  I  desire  your  prayers,  tliat  (Jod  would  guide  me  in  cveiy 
step  of  this  affair.  My  wife  joins  with  me  in  respectful  salutations 
to  you  and  your  consort. 

"I  am,  dear  Sir,  your  obliged  and  aflfectionate 

"  Brother  and  servant, 
"Jonathan  Edwards." 

Letter  to  Mr.  M'CuUoch. 

"  JVorthamptony  May  23,  1749. 

'*  Rev.  and  dear  Broth  uk, 

"  The  last  letter  I  received  from  you  was  dated  Feb.  10,  1748, 
to  which  I  wrote  an  answer  the  latter  end  of  last  summer;  wliich 
I  suppose  you  received,  because  I  perceive  by  letters  sent  me  this 
spring,  by  sonify  olliers  of  my  correspondents,  your  neighbours, 
they  had  received  letters  I  sent  to  them  at  the  same  time,  and  in 
the  same  packet.  Your  letters  to  me  have- been  veiy  acceptable; 
I  should  be  glad  to  receive  them  oftcner. 

"  The  letter  1  last  received  from  you,  and  others  Uiat  came 
with  it,  were  peculiarly  agreeable,  on  account  of  die  good  news 
they  contained  concerning  Messrs.  West  and  Lildeton,  die  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  some  in  die  royal  family,  the  Stadtholder, 
&cc.  These  things  I  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  commu- 
nicate to  others;  and  they  have  been  very  entertaining,  and  I  liope 
profital)le  to  many.     I  was  at  the  pains  to  extract  from  all  the  let- 
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ters  I  received  at  that  time,  those  things  which  appeared  with  a 
favourable  aspect  on  the  interest  of  religion  in  the  world,  and  to 
draw  various  copies  to  send  to  different  parts,  to  such  as  I  suppos- 
ed would  be  most  likely  to  be  entertained  and  improved  by  therai 
and  to  do  good  with  them,  and  I  believe  they  have  been  of  great 
benefit,  particularly  to  excite  and  encourage  God's  people,  in  the 
great  duty  of  praying  for  the  coming  of  Christ's  kingdom,  and  to 
promote  extraorcQnary,  united  prayer  in  the  metliod  proposed  in 
the  Memorial  from  Scodand.  I  read  these  articles  of  good  news 
to  my  own  congregation,  and  also  to  the  association  of  ministers  to 
which  I  belong,  when  met  on  one  of  the  quarterly  seasons  for 
prayer ;  and  read  them  occasionally  to  many  others  ;  and  sent  a 
copy  of  one  of  tlie  foremendoned  abstracts  to  Connecticut,  which 
was  carried  into  various  parts  of  Uiat  government,  and  shown  ta 
several  ministers  there.  I  sent  one  to  Mr.  Hall  of  Sutton,  a  pious 
minister  about  the  middle  of  tliis  province ;  who,  according  to  my 
desire,  communicated  it  to  odier  ministers,  and  I  suppose,  to  his 
people.  I  sent  a  copy  to  Mr.  Rogers  of  Kittery,  I  suppose  about 
seventy  miles  to  die  eastward  of  Boston ;  who  in  reply,  wrote  to 
me,  and  in  his  letter  says  as  follows :  "  Yours  of  ihe  22d  Dec. 
eame  not  to  my  hand  till  die  19th  of  this:  with  which  I  was  well 
pleased,  and  had  some  sweet  sense  of  the  sovereign  free  grace  of 
CSod  in  die  instances  you  mentioned,  with  some  going  forth  of 
heart  after  furtiier  displays  of  it,  in  the  mighty  and  noble  of  oui* 
nation,  and  the  great  ones  of  our  own  country;  and,  indeed,  that 
the  kingdom  of  our  exalted  Redeemer  might  prevail  in  all  the 
world.  And,  dear  Sir,  I  am  full  in  the  belief,  that  so  many  of  the 
Lord's  people  agreeing  u|X)n  a  time  to  unite  in  prayer  for  the  pour- 
ing out  of  die  Holy  Spirit,  and  llie  coming  of  the  Redeemer's  king- 
dom is  from  the  Lord,  and  cannot  but  hope  die  day  draws  near» 
when  he  will  pour  out  water  upon  the  tiiirsty,  and  floods  ujwn  the 
dry  ground ;  as  also,  that  all  his  ministers  and  })eople,  who  are  en- 
gaged in  so  delightful  a  work,  for  so  noble  an  end,  will  give  him  no 
rest,  tiU  he  shall  make  his  Jerusalem  a  quiet  habitation,  a  name 
and  a  praise  in  the  earth." 

"  I  sent  anodier  copy  into  New-Jersey  to  Mr.  John  Brainerd. 
missionary  to  die  Indians  there,  widi  a  desire  that  he  would  com- 
municate it  to  others  as  he  diought  would  be  most  serviceable. 

**  He  writes  in  answer,  March  4,  1 748,  as  follows :  "  I  received 
voursof  Jan.  12,  on  Sabbath  morning  Feb.  5,  and  desire  to  ac- 
iuiowledge  your  kindness  widi  much  Uiankfulness  and  gratitude. 
It  was  a  great  rescusitant,  as  well  as  encouragement,  to  me ;  and  I 
tnist,  has  been  so  to  many  others,  in  these  parts,  who  are  concern- 
ed for  the  prosperity  of  Zion.  The  next  Tuesday  after,  (as  per- 
haps. Sir,  you  may  remember,)  was  the  quarterly  day  apjiointed 
for  Extraordinary  Prayer :  ujx)n  which  I  called  my  people  togeth- 
er, and  gave  them  information  of  tlie  most  notable  things  contained 
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in  your  letter.  And  since  I  have  endeavoured  to  conununicate  the 
same  to  several  of  my  neiglibouring  ministers,  and  sundry  private 
christians,  as  I  had  opportunity.  I  have  also  dioughtit  my  duty  to 
send  an  extract,  or  ratlier  a  copy  of  it,  to  (jov.  Belcher.  I  have 
likewise  (for  want  of  time  to  transcribe,)  sent  the  original  to  Phi- 
ladelphia by  a  careful  hand,  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gilbert  Tennent 
might  have  tlie  perusal  of  it ;  where  a  copy  was  taken,  and  the 
original  safely  returned  to  me  again.  I  cannot  but  hope  that  this 
letter,  as  it  contains  many  things  wherein  the  power  and  goodness 
of  God  do  appear  in  a  most  conspicuous  manner,  will  be  gready 
serviceable  in  stirring  up  tlie  people  of  God  in  these  parts,  and  en- 
couraging their  hearts  to  seek  his  face  and  favour,  and  to  cry 
mightily  to  him,  for  die  further  out-pouring  of  a  gracious  Spirit  upcm 
his  Church  in  tlie  world.  For  my  part,  I  think  the  remarkable 
things  which  your  letter  contains,  might  be  sufficient  to  put  new 
life  into  any  one  who  is  not  past  feeling ;  and  as  a  means  to  excite 
a  spirit  of  Prayer  and  Praise,  in  all  those  who  are  not  buried  in 
ignorance,  or  under  die  power  of  a  lethargic  stupor.  And  it  is 
looked  upon,  by  those  whom  I  have  had  opportunity  to  coDverse 
with,  whether  ministers  or  private  christians,  that  what  Grod  has 
done  is  matter  of  great  tliankfulness  and  praise,  and  might  well 
encourage  his  people  to  lift  up  the  hand  of  Prayer,  and  be  instant 
therein." 

"  Mr.  Davenport,  minister  of  a  church  in  Elizabethtown  in  New 
Jersey,  writes  tlius  upon  it,  in  a  letter  dated,  April  1,  1749,  "I 
thank  you  for  sending  your  letter  to  our  Brainerd  open,  that  I 
might  see  it,  which  I  took  a  copy  of;  and  have  found  it  again  and 
again  refreshing  and  animating.  I  read  it  to  the  ministers  who  met 
at  my  house  for  prayer,  on  die  first  Tuesday  of  February,  and  sent 
it  afterwards  to  Long  Island :  Mr.  Rivel  took  a  copy  oi  it  and  read 
it  in  his  congregation  on  the  Island." 

"  I  hope,  dear  Sir,  these  diings  will  encourage  you  to  continue 
your  conespondence,  and  to  goon  to  give  me  information  of  what- 
ever appears  in  your  parts  of  die  world,  favourable  to  the  interests 
of  die  kingdom  of  Christ.  It  will  not  only  be  entcrtainuig  to  me  ; 
but  I  shall  endeavour,  whenever  I  receive  such  tidings,  to  commu- 
nicate it  for  th(i  entertainment  and  profit  of  God's  people,  as  I  have 
opportunity.  I  must  refer  you,  dear  Sir,  to  my  letters  to  other 
correspondents  in  your  neighbourhood,  for  other  particulars  rela- 
ting to  die  slate  of  religion  in  these  parts  of  die  world.  And  hope, 
when  you  are  boibre  the  Throne  of  Grace,  you  will  not  forget 
"  Your  very  affectionate  friend, 

*'  And  Inother  and  servant, 

''  Jonathan  Edwards." 
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Letter  to  iMr.  Robe. 

**  Xoriliampion,  May  23,  1749. 

"Rev.  and  dear  Sir, 

"  Mr.  M'ljaurin,  in  a  letter  I  received  from  liim  tlie  last  week, 
dated  March  10th,  1749,  informs  me  of  a  letter  you  had  written 
to  me,  sent  to  him ;  which  ho  had  taken  care  of.  This  letter,  by 
some  means  or  otlier,  has  failed,  and  has  never  reached  me.  I  in- 
tend to  make  enquiry  after  it,  to  see  if  it  has  not  been  left  at  Bos- 
ton, and  forgotten  to  be  sent.  I  have  reason  to  hope,  (though  I 
have  not  received  your  letter,)  that  you  and  your  family  are  weM, 
because  Mr.  M'Laurin  and  Mr.  Erskuie,  (the  only  correspondents 
from  whom  I  have  received  letters  this  time,)  inform  me  of  notliing 
to  the  contrary. 

"  As  to  the  present  state  of  religion  in  these  parts  of  die  world, 
h  is  in  the  genei*al  very  dark  and  melancholy.     But  yet  there  are 
some  diings,  which  appear  comfortable  and  hopeful ;  particularly, 
the  Concert  for  Extraortlinary  Prayer  for  the  coming  of  Clirist's 
kingdom,  is  spreading  and  prevailing — and  we  hear  of  awakenings 
and  Revivals  of  religion  in  some  places.     We  have  had  accounts, 
from  time  to  time,  of  religion's  being  in  a  flourishing  state,  in  the 
Indian  congregation  in  New-Jersey,  under  die  care  of  Mr.  John 
Brainerd ;  of  the  congregation's  increasing,  by  die  access  of  In- 
dians from  distant  parts ;  of  a  work  of  awakening  carried  on  among 
the  unconverted,  and  additions  made  to  the  number  of  die  hope- 
fully converted,  and  the  christian  behaviour  of  professors  there. 
Mr.  Brainerd  was  at  my  house  a  litde  while  ago,  and  represented 
diis  to  be  the  present  state  of  things  in  that  congregation.   I  had  a  let- 
ter from  Mr.  Daven[K)rt,  (who  is  setUed  now  as  a  minister  over  a 
congregadon  belonging  to  Elizabethtown,  in  New-Jersey,)  dated 
April  1,  1749,  wherein  he  says  as  follows:  "Mr.  Lewis  lold  me, 
that  diere  has  been  a  remarkable  work  of  convicdon  prevailing  in 
his  place,  ever  since  last  December.     I  think  he  spoke  of  about 
forty  under  soul  concern,  a  considerable  number  of  diem  under 
strong  convictions,  and  some  hopefully  converted.     I  heard  lately, 
a  credible  account  of  a  remarkable  work  of  convicdon  and  conver- 
sion, among  whites  and  negroes,  at  Hanover  in  Virginia,  under  the 
ministry  of  Mr.  Davies,  who  is  lately  setded  diere,  and  has  the 
aharacter  of  a  very  ingenious  and  pious  young  man ;  whose  sup- 
port, in  his  prepaiation  for  service,  Mr.  Robinson*  contributed 
much,    if  not  mostly  to;  and  on  his  deadi  bed  gave  him  Ids 
books,  etc." 
upon  the  doctrines  of  Repentance  and  Conversion  ;    the  nature. 


♦This  Mr.  Robinson  was  a  youni^  minister  of  eminent  gifts  and  graces  :  1 
think,  belonging  to  Pennsylvania,  but  had  some  time  preached,  with  great  nir- 
t^OiW,  in  Virginia,  in  y^rions  parts  ;  but  died  a  few  years  ago,  in  his  yontK. 
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^^  Mr.  Bueil,  of  East-Hampton,  on  Long  Island,  was  here  last 
week,  and  gave  me  an  account  of  a  very  considerable  vratk  of  awaken- 
ing at  this  time  in  his  congregation,  especially  among  the  young  peo- 
ple ;  and  also  of  a  yet  greater  work  at  Bridgehampton,  under  the 
ministry  of  one  Mr.  Brown,  a  very  pious  and  prudent  young  man, 
lately  setded  tliere.  These  congregations  are  both  pretty  large. 
He  also  gave  an  account  of  religion^s  continuing  in  a  very  pros- 
perous state,  at  a  part  of  Huntington,  another  town  on  Long  Isl- 
and, where  was  a  great  and  general  awakening,  last  year. 

'^  An  Association  of  ministers,  between  diis  and  Boston,  seem  of 
late  to  have  applied  tliemseivcs  somewhat  eamesdy,  to  invent 
means  for  promoting  religion.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  some- 
thing they  have  agreed  upon  for  tliis  end,  as  it  was  sent  to  me,  by 
a  minister  that  lives  tliat  way. 

''  The  sum  and  substance  of  the  answers,  given  by  the  Associa- 
tion, to  diis  question.  What  things  shall  be  done  by  us,  for  pre- 
venting the  awful  threatening  degeneracy  and  back^iding  in  reli- 
gion, in  the  present  day  ? 

''  These,  we  apprehend,  may  be  reduced  to  the  following  heads, 
viz.  Those  tliat  respect  ourselves  personally ;  those  which  concen 
the  Association,  as  such ;  and  diose  which  relate  to  our  people,  in 
our  respective  churches  and  congregations. 

"  I.  As  to  what  respects  ourselves  personally. 

"  1.  We  ought  surely  to  get  a  deep  and  affecting  sense  of  this : 
Whether  there  is  not  in  ourselves  defection,  and  great  danger  of 
furtiier  degeneracy ;  for  otherwise,  we  shall  with  littie  heartiness 
undertake,  or  earnestness  endeavour  after,  reformation. 

"  2.  We  are  not  to  think  it  amiss,  that  we  ourselves  be  excited 
to  look,  widi  a  proper  attention  and  concern,  into  our  own  estate, 
into  our  o\vn  experiences  in  the  divine  life,  and  into  what  litde  pro- 
ficiency we  make,  or  declension  we  faU  into,  ourselves. 

"  3.  We  must  by  all  means  see  to  it,  that  we  be  sound  and  clear 
in  die  great  doctrines  of  die  Gopel,  which  are  die  Ufe  of  our  holy 
religion :  (we  here  intend,  tiiose  doctrbes  which  are  exhibited  in 
our  excellent  Westminster  Catechism  and  Confession  of  Faith  :) 
and  Uiat  we  all  boldly  and  impartially  appear  in  the  defence  there- 
of, at  die  same  time  we  must  take  heed  and  beware  of  the  danger- 
ous errors  which  many  have  run  bto ;  particularly  the  Arminian 
and  Neonomian  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Antinomian  and  Enthu- 
siastical  on  the  other. 

"  4.  We  must  be  very  faidiful  in  every  part  of  our  ministerial 
works,  and  make  conscience  to  magnify  our  office.  In  a  particular 
manner,  we  must  take  good  heed  to  our  preaching ;  that  it  be  not 
only  sound,  but  instructive,  savoury,  spiritual,  very  awakening  and 
searching,  well  adapted  to  the  times  and  seasons  which  pass  over 
us ;  labouring  eamesdy  herem.    We  must  therefore  dwell  mucli 
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necessity  and  evidence  thereof;  and  much  urge  the  duty  of  self- 
examination,  and  open  the  deceits  of  the  heart;  bringing  tlie  un- 
converted under  the  work  of  the  law,  that  they  may  be  prepared 
to  embrace  the  offer  of  the  Gospel.  Moral  duties  must  be  treated 
of  in  an  evangelical  strain ;  and  we  must  give  unto  every  one  his 
portion,  and  not  shrink  from  it,  under  the  notion  of  prudence :  par- 
ticularly, in  the  important  duty  of  reproving  sinners  of  all  sorts,  be 
they  who  they  will.  Again,  we  must  not  be  flighty  in  our  private 
Conference  with  souls,  aud  examining  candidates  for  the  commu- 
ni(m,  or  odier  special  privileges ;  and  we  must  carefully  and  wisely 
suit  our  endeavours  to  the  several  ages  and  conditions  of  persons, 
the  elder  and  younger ;  and  in  a  very  particular  manner,  we  must 
set  ourselves  to  promote  religion  among  our  young  people.  And, 
in  a  word,  we  must  see  whether  we  are  animated  to  all  these  things 
by  the  grace  of  God  in  us. 

"  5.  We  are  impartially  to  see  what  evils  are  to  be  found  among 
ourselves,  and  remove  tJiem.  Let  us  be  seriously  thoughtful, 
whether  (among  our  defects)  we  have  not  been,  in  some  respect  or 
other,  the  blameable  means  of  discouragement  to  those  who  have 
been  under  religious  concern;  or  whether  we  have  not  given 
strength  and  boldness  to  the  ungodly,  when  we  have  been  testify- 
ing against  the  extravagances  and  disorders  of  the  late  times. 

"  6.  We  must  be  conscientiously  exemplary  in  our  whole  beha- 
viour and  conversation.  It  is  necessary  that  we  be  serious  and 
grave,  as  what  highly  becomes  Gospel  bishops.  And  especially, 
we  must  be  very  watchful  over  our  frame  and  conduct  on  the 
Lord's  day.  We  must  therefore  look  well  to  our  sabbatizing,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  both  before  our  own  and  other  people.  Our 
example  is  of  vast  consequence,  in  magnifying  our  office  before 
recommended. 

"7.  We  ought  to  stir  up  the  gifts  which  are  in  us,  and  to  grow 
more  and  more,  according  to  the  sacred  injunction,  2  Tim.  i.  6. 

"  8.  We  should  follow  all  our  endeavours  with  fervent  prayer  to 
Grod  ;  especiaUy  our  labours  in  preaching  and  teaching  :  the  seed 
of  the  word  is  to  be  steeped  in  tears. 

"  n.  As  to  what  concerns  the  Association  as  such. 

"  1,  We  must  lay  aside  disgusts  one  with  another,  and  study 
brotherly  love,  that  it  may  revive  and  continue,  we  must  endeavour 
to  be  as  near  as  we  can  of  one  mind,  and  go  on  harmoniously ;  and 
then  w^e  shall  be  the  more  strongly  united  in  all,  but  especially  in 
our  present  proceedings.  There  must  be  respectful  treatment  one 
of  another,  of  the  persons  and  character  of  one  another;  and  we 
must  be  careful  of  ministerial  character ;  which  is  of  greater  con- 
sequence than  at  first  sight  may  appear.  And  when  we  have  occa- 
sion to  dispute,  let  it  be  under  a  very  strict  guard,  avoiding  all  cen- 
suring reflections. 

"  2.  That  we  manifest  our  approbation  of  the  Westminster  As- 
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sembly's  Catechism,  as  ijontaining  an  excellent  system  of  divinitj ; 
and  we  purpose  to  preach  agreeably  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible 
exhibited  therein. 

"  3.  As  we  must  be  very  careful  of  our  conversation  in  general, 
as  above  said ;  so  especially  must  we  be  respecting  our  conduct 
while  together  in  Association. 

"  4.  It  is  proposed  that  a  course  of  our  Association  be  turned 
into  Fasts,  upon  tiiis  great  account. 

"  5.  We  agree  to  be  more  especially  fervent,  in  continual  Plrayer 
for  the  advancement  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 

"  6.  Some  special,  new  and  prudent,  care  must  be  taken  to  guard 
our  pulpits. 

"7.  It  is  proposed,  tiiat  we  agree  to  endeavour  to  introduce  the 

fmblic  reading  of  the  holy  Scriptures.     The  manner  and  time,  to  be 
eft  to  discretion. 

"III.  With  regard  to  what  may  be  done  among  the  people  we 
stand  related  to. 

"  1 .  We  conceive  that  whatever  public  exercises  are  to  be  agreed 
on,  or  whatever  concerns  the  public,  the  people  are  to  be  informed 
and  acquainted  with  our  design. 

"  2.  That  it  be  earnestly  recommended  to  the  people,  to  con- 
sider the  worth  of  their  privileges,  and  the  danger  of  being  deprived 
of  them  ;  which  there  is,  partiy  by  the  spreading  of  evil  doctrines 
among  them,  and  partly  by  die  conduct  of  too  many  people  towards 
their  muiisters. 

"  3.  Let  pragmatical,  factious  spirits,  fomenting  di\ision,  be  duly 
frowned  upon. 

"  4.  We  must  guard  them  against  the  temptations  of  their  seve- 
ral employments,  and  the  special  seasons  wherein  they  are  most 
exposed. 

"  5.  We  must  consider  what  evils  there  are  to  be  found  among 
them,  which  do  especially  need  reforming ;  as  the  profanation  of 
the  Lord's  day,  which  is  enough  to  destroy  all  religion ;  tavern- 
haunting,  company-keeping,  chambering,  uncleanness,  profane- 
ness,  etc. ;  and  we  ought  loudly  to  testify  against  them.  And  that 
what  we  do  may  be  effectual,  let  us  endeavour  to  convince  tiieir 
consciences  of  die  evil  of  sin  and  of  these  sins.— We  are  not  to  fail  to 
warn  people  solemnly  against  the  dreadful  guilt  of  untliankfulness 
under  Grod's  signal  mercies,  and  of  incorrigibleness  under  heavy 
and  sore  judgments.  Could  we  in  wisdom  do  it,  we  should  also 
warn  them  against  their  oppressing  the  Lord's  ministers  in  their 
maintenance. 

• 

"  6.  Let  us  endeavour  to  revive  good  customs  and  practices 
amongthem ;  particularly,  the  ancient  good  practice  of  Catechi- 
sinff.  Family  order,  worship  and  government,  religious  societies 
under  good  regulation,  godly  conference  and  conversation  among 
Christians ;  and  in  brief,  whatever  is  laudable  and  of  good  tendency. 
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"7.  Church  discipline  should  be  revived ;  brotherly  watchful- 
nessy  and  admonition ;  nor  arc  we  to  forget  to  take  special  care  of 
the  children  and  youths  of  the  flock. 

"  8.  We  may  do  .well  to  engage,  as  far  as  we  are  able,  all  per- 
sons of  distinction  and  influence  to  unite  with  us  in  this  work  of 
reformation ;  e.  g.  justices,  school  masters,  candidates  for  the 
ministry;  and  especially  to  assist  us  by  tlieir  example. 

"  9.  Solemn  renewal  of  Covenant  hath  been  advised  to,  as  very 
useful  upon  this  occasion ;  (vid.  Synod,  1679,  for  Reformation;) 
but  we  leave  this  to  each  one's  discretion. 

"  Finally,  in  these  things  we  should  think  ourselves  bound  to 
exert  ourselves,  and  use  uncommon  fervency,  to  preserve  what 
remains  of  religion,  and  prevent  further  decay. 

"  October,  1748." 

**  Thus  far  this  Association. 

"  The  members  of  this  Association,  as  their  names  were  sent  to 
me,  are  as  follows. 

"The  Rev.  Messrs.  Loring,  of  Sudbury;  Cushing,  of  Shrews- 
bury ;  Parkman,  of  Westborough ;  Gardiner,  of  Stow ;  Martyn, 
of  Westborough ;  Stone,  of  Southborough ;  Seecomb,  of  Harvard ; 
Morse,  of  Shrewsbury  ;  Smith,  of  Marlborough ;  Goss,  of  Boston; 
Buckminster,  of  Rudand;  Davis,  of  Holden. 

"  I  must  refer  you,  dear  Sir,  for  other  particulars  relating  to  the 
state  of  religion,  in  these  parts  of  the  world,  to  my  letters  to  my 
other  correspondents  in  your  neighbourhood. 

"  My  wife  and  family  join  with  me  in  very  affectionate  and  re- 
spectful salutations  to  you  and  yours.     Desiring  an  interest  in  your 
prayers  for  us  all,  and  for  this  part  of  the  Zion  of  God, 
"  I  remain,  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  affectionate  brother, 

"  And  obliged  friend  and  servant, 

"Jonathan  Edwards." 

In  the  Memoirs  of  Brainerd,  under  the  date  of  Sept.  13,  1747, 
the  reader  will  find  mention  of  a  Mr.  Job  Strong,  a  candidate  for 
the  ministry,  whom  Brainerd,  immediately  before  his  death,  re- 
commended to  the  Commissioners  in  Boston,  as  a  missionary  to 
the  Indians;  and  in  the  4th  Reflexion  on  those  Memoirs,  an  inter- 
esting letter  of  his,  giving  an  account  of  the  Indian  Mission  at 
Bethel,  in  New-Jersey,  in  Jan.-1748.  This  young  gendeman, 
having  ultimately  declined  that  appointment,  accepted  proposals  of 
setderaent  in  the  ministry,  the  following  year,  from  a  Church  in 
Portsmouth,  New-Hampshire,  and  invited  Mr.  Edwards  to  preach 
the  Sermon  at  his  ordination,  which  was  appointed  for  the  28th  of 
June.  Mary,  the  fourth  daughter  of  Mr.  Edwards,  then  a  young 
lady  of  fifteen,  went  before  her  father  to  Portsmouth,  to  visit  soroo 
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of  the  friends  of  the  family  in  diat  place.  From  her,  I  learned  the 
following  anecdote. — ^The  Rev.  Mr.  Moody,  of  York,  a  gentleman 
of  unquestioned  talents  and  piety,  but  perfectly  unique  in  his  man- 
ners, had  agreed,  in  case  of  31r.  Edwards'  failure,  to  be  his  substi- 
tute in  preaching  the  sermon.  On  tlie  rooming  of  the  appointed 
day,  Mr.  Edwards  not  having  arrived,  the  Council  delayed  the  or- 
dination as  long  as  they  well  could,  and  then  proceeded  to  the 
church ;  where  Mr.  Moody  had  been  regularly  appointed  to  make 
the  Introductory  Prayer,  wliich  is  the  prayer  immediately  before  the 
Sermon.  That  gentleman,  knowing  that  a  numerous  and  highly 
respectable  audience  had  been  drawn  together,  by  a  strong  desire 
to  hear  Mr.  Edwards,  rose  up  to  pray  under  the  not  very  pleas- 
ant impression,  that  he  must  stand  in  liis  place ;  and  offered  a 
prayer,  which  was  wholly  characteristic  of  himself,  and  in  some 
degree  also  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  In  that  part  of  it,  in 
which  it  was  proper  for  him  to  allude  to  the  exercises  of  the  day, 
he  besought  the  Lord,  that  they  might  be  suitably  humbled  imder 
the  frown  of  his  pro\'idence,  in  not  being  permitted  to  hear  on  that 
occasion,  a  discourse,  as  they  had  all  fondly  expected,  from  "  that 
eminent  servant  of  God,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Edwards,  of  Northamp- 
ton ;"  and  proceeded  to  thank  God,  for  having  raised  him  up,  to 
be  such  a  burning  and  shining  liglit,  for  his  uncommon  piety,  for 
his  great  excellence  as  a  preacher,  for  tlie  remarkable  success 
which  had  attended  his  ministry,  in  other  congregations  as  well  as 
his  own,  for  the  superior  talents  and  wisdom  with  which  he  was 
endowed  as  a  writer,  and  for  the  great  amount  of  good,  which  his 
works  had  already  done,  and  still  promised  to  do,  to  the  Church 
and  to  tlie  world.  He  then  prayed  that  God  would  spare  his  life, 
and  endow  him  with  still  higher  gifts  and  graces,  and  render  him 
still  more  eminent  and  useful  than  he  had  been ;  and  concluded 
this  part  of  his  prayer,  by  supplicating  the  Divine  blessing  on  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  Edwards,  (then  in  the  house,)  who,  though  a  very 
worthy  and  amiable  young  lady,  was  still,  as  they  had  reason  to 
believe,  without  the  grace  of  God,  and  in  an  unconverted  state ; 
that  God  would  bring  her  to  repentance,  and  forgive  her  sins,  and  not 
suffer  the  peculiar  privileges  which  she  enjoyed,  to  be  the  means  of  a 
more  aggravated  condemnation.  Mr.  Edwards,  who  travelled  on 
horseback,  and  had  been  unexpectedly  detained  on  the  road,  arrived 
at  the  church  a  short  time  after  the  commencement  of  the  exercises, 
and  entered  the  door  just  after  Mr.  Moody  began  his  prayer.  Being 
remarkably  still  in  all  his  movements,  and  particularly  in  the  houae  m 
God,  he  ascended  tlie  stairs,  and  entered  tlie  pulpit  so  silently,  that 
Mr.  Moody  did  not  hear  him ;  and  of  course  was  necjBssitated,  be- 
fore a  very  numerous  audience,  to  listen  to  the  very  high  character 
given  of  himself  by  Mr.  Moody.  As  soon  as  the  prayer  was 
closed,  Mr.  Moody  turned  round,  and  saw  Mr.  Edwards  behind 
him ;  and,  without  leavmg  his  place,  gave  him  Us  right  hand,  and 
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addressed  him  as  follows,  "  Brother  Edwards,  we  are  all  of  us 
much  rejoiced  to  see  you  here  to-day,  and  nobody,  probably,  as 
much  so  as  myself;  but  I  wish  that  you  might  have  got  in  a  lit- 
de  sooner,  or  a  litde  later,  or  else  that  I  might  have  heard  you 
when  you  came  in,  and  known  tliat  you  were  here.  I  didn't  in- 
tend to  flatter  you  to  your  face  ;  but  diere's  one  thing  I'll  tell  you  : 
They  say  that  your  wife  is  a  going  to  heaven,  by  a  shorter  road 
than  yourself."  Mr.  Edwards  bowed,  and  after  reading  the 
Psdlm,  went  on  with  the  Sermon.  His  text  was  John  xiii.  15,  16, 
and  his  subject,  "  Christ  the  Example  of  Ministers."  It  was  soon 
after  published. 

To  his  daughter,  who  prolonged  her  visit  some  time  after  the  re- 
turn of  her  father,  he  addressed,  during  her  visit  at  Portsmouth, 
the  following  letter. 

"  To  Miss  Mary  Edwards,*  at  Portsmouth. 

"  JVorihamptoriy  July  26,  1749. 

"  Mt  dear  Child, 

"  You  may  well  tliink  it  is  natural  for  a  parent,  to  be  concerned 
fiwr  a  child  at  so  great  a  distance,  so  far  out  of  view,  and  so  far  out 
of  the  reach  of  communication ;  where,  if  you  should  be  taken  with 
any  dangerous  sickness,   that   should  issue   in   death,  you   might 

e-obably  be  in  your  grave,  before  we  could  hear  of  your  danger. 
ut  yet,  my  greatest  concern  is  not  for  your  health,  or  temporal 
welfare,  but  for  the  good  of  your  soul.  Though  you  are  at  so 
great  a  distance  from  us,  yet  God  is  every  where.  You  are  much 
out  of  the  reach  of  our  care,  but  you  are  every  moment  in  His 
hands.  We  have  not  the  comfort  of  seeing  you,  but  He  sees  you. 
Hb  eye  is  always  upon  you.  And  if  you  may  but  live  sensibly 
near  to  God,  and  have  his  gracious  presence,  it  is  no  matter  if  you 
are  far  distant  from  us.  I  had  rather  you  should  remain  hundreds 
of  miles  distant  from  us,  and  have  God  near  to  you  by  His  Spirit, 
than  to  have  you  always  with  us,  and  live  at  a  distance  from  God. 
And  if  the  next  news  we  should  hear  of  you,  should  be  of  your 
death ;  though  that  would  be  very  melancholy,  yet,  if  at  the  same 
time  we  should  receive  such  intelligence  concerning  you,  as  should 
give  us  the  best  grounds  to  hope,  that  you  had  died  in  the  Lord ; 
now  much  more  comfortable  would  this  be,  though  we  should  have 
no  opportunity  to  see  you,  or  to  take  our  leave  of  you  in  your  sick- 
ness, than  if  we  should  be  with  you  during  all  its  progress,  and  have 
much  opportunity  to  attend  upon  you,  and  converse  and  pray  with 
you,  and  take  an  affectionate  leave  of  you,  and  after  all  have  rea- 
son to  apprehend,  that  you  died  without  the  grace  and  favour  of 
(jod  !  It  is  comfortable  to  have  the  presence  of  earUdy  friends,  es- 

*  Afterwards  Mn.  Dwiort,  of  Northampton. 
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pecially  in  sickness,  and  on  a  death  bed ;  but  the  great  thing  is  to 
have  God  our  friend,  and  to  be  united  to  Christ,  who  can  never 
die  any  more,  and  from  whom  our  own  death  cannot  separate  us. 

"  My  desire  and  daily  prayer  is,  that  you  may,  if  it  thay  consist 
with  the  holy  will  of  Grod,  meet  with  God  where  you  are,  and  have 
much  of  His  Divine  influences  on  your  heart,  wherever  you  may 
be  ;  and  that,  in  God's  due  time,  you  may  be  returned  to  us  again, 
in  all  respects  under  the  smiles  of  heaven,  and  especially,  in  pros- 
perous circumstances  in  your  soul,  and  that  you  may  find  us  ail 
alive  and  well.  But  that  is  uncertain ;  for  you  know  what  a  dying 
time  it  has  been  with  us  in  this  town,  about  this  season  of  the  year, 
in  years  past.     There  is  not  much  sickness  prevailing  among  us  as 

?et,  but  we  fear  whether  mortal  sickness  is  not  now  commeiiciDg. 
esterday,  the  only  remaining  son  of  Mr.  C died  of  a  fever, 

and-  is  to  be  buried  to-day.    May  God  fit  us  all  for  His  will ! 

'^  I  hope  that  you  will  maintain  a  strict  and  constant  watch  over 
yourself,  against  all  temptations,  that  you  do  not  forsake  and  for- 
get God,  and  particularly,  that  you  do  not  grow  slack  in  secret 
religion.  Retire  often  from  this  vain  world,  from  all  its  bubbles 
and  empty  shadows,  and  vain  amusements,  and  converse  with  God 
alone ;  and  seek  effectually  for  that  Divine  grace  and  comfort,  the 
least  drop  of  which  is  worth  more  than  all  the  riches,  gaiety,  pleas- 
ures and  entertainments  of  the  whole  world. 

"  If  Mrs.  S— ,  of  Boston,  or  any  of  that  family,  should  send 
to  you,  to  invite  you  to  come  and  remain  there,  on  your  return 
from  Portsmouth,  until  there  is  opportunity  for  you  to  come  home, 
I  would  have  you  accept  the  invitation.  I  think  it  probable  they 
will  invite  you.  But  if  otherwise,  I  would  have  you  go  to  Mr. 
Bromfield's.  He  and  Mrs,  B.  both  told  me  you  should  be  wel- 
come. After  you  are  come  to  Boston,  I  would  have  you  send  us 
word  of  it  by  the  first  opportunity,  that  we  may  send  for  you*  with- 
out delay.  . 

"  We  are  all,  through  the  Divine  goodness,  in  a  tolerable  state  of 
health.  The  ferment  in  the  town  runs  very  high,  concerning  my 
opinion  about  the  Sacrament;  but  I  am  no  more  able  to  foretell  the 
issue,  than  when  1  last  saw  you.  But  the  whole  family  has  indeed 
much  to  put  us  in  mind,  and  make  us  sensible  of  our  dependence 
on  the  care  and  kindness  of  God,  and  of  the  vanity  of  all  human 
dependences;  and  we  are  very  loudly  called  upon  to  seek  His 
face,  to  trust  in  Him,  and  walk  closely  with  Him.  Commending 
you  to  the  care  and  special  favour  of  our  heavenly  Father,  I  am 
"  Your  very  afiectionate  father, 

'^Jonathan  Edwards, 

"  Your  mother  and  all  the  fkmily  give  their  love  to  you." 

TThe  following  Letter  of  Mr.  Edwards  to  Mr.  GiUespie,  is  in  re* 
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w  to  the  BecODd  letter  of  that  gentleman,  written  in  the  autumn 
1748.* 

''Northampton,  April  2,  \lb(}. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir, 

"I. received  your  favour  of  September  19,  1748,  the  last  sum- 

er,  and  would  now  heartily  tliank  you  for  it.     I  suppose  it  may 

ive  come  in  tlie  same,  ship  with  letters  I  had  from  my  otlier  cor- 

spondents  in  Scotland,  which  I  answered  the  last  summer ;  but 

did  not  come  to  hand  till  a  long  time  after  most  of  tlie  others,  and 

ter  I  had  finished  and  sent  away  my  answers  to  tliem,  and  diat 

iportunity  for  answering  was  past.     I  have  had  no  leisure  or  op- 

NTtunity  to  wiite  any  letters  to  Scodand,  from  Uiat  time  till  now, 

f  reason  of  liiy  peculiar  and  very  extraordinary  circumstances,  on 

:count  of  the  controversy  which  lias  arisen  between  me  and  my  peo- 

e,  concerning  die  profession  which  ought  to  be  made  by  persons 

bo  come  to  christian  sacraments ;  wiiich  is  likely  speedily  to  issue 

a  separation  between  me  and  my  congregation.     This  controver- 

',  in  the  progress  of  it,  has  proved  not  only  a  controversy  between 

e  and  my  people,  but  between  me  and  a  great  part  of  New  Eng- 

nd ;  there  being  many  far  and  near  who  are  warmly  engaged  in  it. 

his  afiair  has  unavoidably  engaged  my  mind,  and  filled  up  my 

ne,  and  taken  me  off  from  other  tilings,    I  need  tiie  prayers  of 

f  friends,  tiiat  God  would  be  witii  me,  and  direct  and  assist  me  in 

:h  a  time  of  trial,  and  mercifully  order  the  issue. 

**  As  to  the  epistolary  controversy,  dear  Sir,  between  you  and  me, 

mt  FAITH  and  doubting,  I  am  sorrv  it  sliould  seem  to  be  greater 

1  it  is,  tiirough  misunderstandmg  of  one  anotiier's  meaning,  and 

the  real  difference  between  us  is  so  great  as  it  is,  in  some  part 

le  controversy. 

As  to  tile  dispute  about  believing  vnthout  spiritual  light  or 

\  I  tiiought  I  expressed  my  meaning  in  my  last  letter  very 

ly ;  but  I  kept  no  copy,  and  it  might  perhaps  be  owbg  to  my 

3S5  tiiat  I  thought  so.     How^ever  1  perceive  I  was  not  under- 

I  caimot  find  out  by  any  thing  you  say  to  me  on  tiiis  head, 

'e  really  differ  in  sentiments,  but  only  in  words.     I  acknow- 

with  you  tiiat  "  all  are  bound  to  believe  the  divine  testimony, 

ust  in  Christ ;  and  that  want  of  spiritual  light  or  sight  does 

se  from  the  obligation  one  is  laid  imder  by  tiie  divine  com- 

to  believe  instantiy  on  Christ,  and  at  all  seasons,  nor  excuse 

any  degree,  for   not  believing.     Even  when  one    wants 

ence  and  grace  of  tiie  Spirit,  still  he  is  bound  to  believe." 

the   obligation   to   believe,   lies  on  a  person  who  is  re^ 

without    spiritual  light   or  sight j    or   even    in  dark- 

N^o    darkness,   no   blindness,  no    carnality  or   stupidity 

*  See  page  252. 
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excuses  him  a  moment  for  not  ha\ing  as  strong  and  lively  a  faitli  and 
love,  as  ever  was  exercised  by^he  aposde  Paul,  or  rather  renders  it 
not  sinful  in  liim,  that  he  is  at  that  same  moment  without  such  a 
faitli  and  love ; — and  yet  I  believe  it  is  absurd,  and  of  a  very  hurt- 
ful consequence,  to  urge  persons  to  believe  in  the  dark,  in  the  man- 
ner, and  in  the  sense,  in  which  many  hundreds  have  done  in  America^ 
who  plainly  intend,  a  believing  willi  such  a  sort  of  strong  faith  or 
confidence,  as  is  consistent  with  continuing  still,  even  in  the  time  of 
these  strong  acts  of  faith,  without  spiritual  light,  carnal,  stupid,  care- 
less, and  senseless.  Their  doctrine  evidendy  comes  to  this,  both 
in  sense  and  eftect,  that  it  is  a  man's  duty  strongly  to  believe  with 
a  lightless  and  sightless  faith  ;  or  to  have  a  confident,  although  a 
blind,  dark  and  stupid,  faith.  Such  a  faith  has  indeed  been 
promoted  exceedingly  by  their  doctrine,  and  has  prevailed  with 
its  dreadful  effects,  answerable  to  the  nature'  of  the  cause* 
We  have  had,  and  have  to  this  day,  multitudes  of  such  firm 
believers,  whose  bold,  presumptuous  confidence,  altended  with 
a  very  wicked  behaviour,  has  given  the  greatest  wound  to  the 
cause  of  trudi  and  vital  religion,  which  it  has  ever  suffered  io 
America. 

"  As  to  what  follows  in  your  letter,  that  a  person^s  belteving 
himself  io  be  in  a  good  estate  is  properly  of  the  nature  of  faOk; 
in  tliis  there  seems  to  be  some  real  difference  between  us.  But, 
perhaps  tliere  would  be  none,  if  distinctness  were  well  observed  in 
the  use  of  words.  If  by  a  man^s  believing  that  he  is  in  a  good 
estate,  be  meant  no  more  than  his  believing  that  he  does  believe  in 
Christ,  does  love  God,  fyc.,  I  think  there  is  nothing  of  the  nature 
of  faith  in  it ;  because  knowing  it  or  believing  it,  depends  on  our 
own  immediate  sensadon  or  consciousness,  and  not  on  divine  testi- 
mony. True  believers,  in  die  hope  they  entertam  of  salvation,- 
make  use  of  the  following  syllogism  :  Whosoever  believes  shall  be 
saved:  I  believe:  Therefore,  I  shall  be  saved.  Assendng  to  the 
major  proposition, — Whosoever  believes  shall  be  saved, — is  properly 
of  the  nature  of  faith  ;  because  the  ground  of  my  assent  to  that,  is 
divine  testimony ;  but  my  assent  to  the  minor  proposition, — 1  be- 
lieve, — is,  as  I  humbly  conceive,  not  of  the  nature  of  faith, 
because  diat  is  not  grounded  on  the  divine  testimony,  but  on 
my  own  consciousness.  The  testimony,  which  is  the  proper 
ground  of  faith,  is  in  the  word  of  God,  Romans  x.  17.  "  Faith 
Cometh  by  hearing,  and  hearing  by  the  word  of  Grod."  There 
is  a  testimony  given  us  in  die  word  of  God,  that  "  he  that 
believeth  shall  be  saved. ^^  But  there  is  no  testimony  in  the  word 
of  God,  that  a  given  individual,  in  such  a. town  in  Scotland j  or 
JVetD-England,  believes.  There  is  such  a  proposition  in  the  scrip- 
tures, as  that  Christ  loves  those  that  love  him;  and  this,  therefore, 
every  one  is  bound  to  believe  and  affirm :  and  believing  this,  on  die 
divine  testimony,  is  properly  of  the  nature  of  faith,  while  for  any 
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one  to  doubt  it,  is  properly  tlie  heinous  sin  of  unbelief.  But  tliere 
b  DO  such  proposition  in  tlie  scriptures,  nor  is  it  any  part  of  tlie  gos- 
pel of  Christ,  that  such  an  indimdual  person  in  JSTorthampion  loves 
Christ,  If  I  know  that  I  have  complacency  in  Christ,  1  know  it  the 
same  way  that  I  know  I  have  complacency  in  my  wife  and  children, 
viz.  by  the  testimony  of  my  own  heart,  or  my  inward  consciousness. 
Evangelical  faith  has  the  gospel  of  Christ  for  its  foundation ;  but 
the  proposition,  that  I  love  Christy  is  a  proposition  not  contained  in 
the  gospel  of  Christ. 

"  Hence,  that  we  may  not  dispute  in  the  dark,  it  is  necessary, 
that  we  sliould  explain  what  we  mean  by  a  person* s  believing  that 
he  is  in  a  good  estate.  If  diereby  we  mean  only  believing  the 
minor  of  the  foregoing  syllogism,  or  similar  syllogisms, — I  believe  ; 
or,  /  love  God  ; — ^it.is  not  of  the  nature  of  faith.  But  if  by  a  man's 
believing  himself  to  be  in  a  good  estate,  be  understood  his  believ- 
ing not  only  die  minor  but  the  consequence,  therefore  I  shall  be 
saved,  or,  therefore  God  unll  never  leave  me  nor  forsake  me  ;  then 
a  man's  believing  his  good  estate,  partakes  of  the  nature  of  faith; 
for  these  consequences  depend  on  divine  testimony  in  tlie  word  of 
God  and  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  Yea,  I  would  observe  further, 
that  a  man's  judging  of  the  faith  or  love  which  he  actually  finds  in 
himself,  whedier  it  is  that  sort  of  faith  or  love  which  he  finds  to  be 
saving,  may  depend  on  his  reliance  on  scripture  rules  and  marks, 
which  are  divine  testimonies,  on  which  he  may  be  tempted  not  to 
rely,  fi'om  the  consideration  of  his  great  unwortliiness.  But  his 
judging  that  he  has  tiiose  individual  inward  acts  of  understanding, 
and  exercises  of  heart,  depends  on  inward  sensations,  and  not  on 
any  testimony  of  the  word  of  Grod.  The  knowing  of  his  present 
acts  depends  on  immediate  consciousness,  and  die  knowing  of  his 
past  acts  depends  on  memory.  Hence  the  fulness  of  my  satisfac- 
tion, that  I  now  have  such  an  inward  act  or  exercise  of  mind,  de- 
pends on  the  strength  of  the  sensation ;  and  my  satisfaction,  that  I 
have  had  them  heretofore,  depends  on  the  clearness  of  my  memo- 
ry, and  not  on  the  strength  of  my  reliance  on  any  divine  testimony. 
So  likewise,  my  doubting  whether  I  have,  or  have  had,  such  indi- 
vidual inward  acts,  is  not  of  itself  of  the  nature  of  unbelief,  though 
it  may  arise  from  unbelief  indirectly;  because,  if  I  had  had  more 
faith,  the  actings  of  it  would  have  been  more  sensible,  and  the  me- 
mory of  them  more  clear,  and  so  I  should  have  been  better  satisfied 
that  I  had  them. 

"  God  appears  to  have  given  Abraliam's  servant  a  revelation, 
that  the  damsel  in  whom  he  found  certain  marks, — her  coming  to 
draw  water  with  a  pitcher  to  that  well,  and  her  readiness  to  give 
him  and  his  camels  drink — should  be  Isaac's  wife  ;  and  therefore 
his  assenting  to  this,  was  of  the  nature  of  faith,  having  divine  testi- 
mony for  its  foundation.  But  his  believing  that  Rebekah  was  the 
damsel  who  had  these  individual  marks,  his  knowing  that  she  came 
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to  draw  water,  and  that  she  let  down  her  pitcher,  was  not  of  the 
nature  of  faith.  His  knowing  this  was  not  from  divine  testimony^ 
but  from  the  testimony  of  his  own  senses.     (Vide  Gen.  xxiv.) 

"  You  speak  of  '^  a  saint's  doubting  of  his  good  estate,  as  a  part 
of  unbeliei,  and  the  oj^osite  of  faith,  considered  in  its  full  com- 

Eass  and  latitude,  as  one  branch  of  unbelief,  one  ingredient  in  un- 
elief ;  and  of  assurance  of  a  man's  good  estate,  as  one  thing  that 
belongs  to  the  exercise  of  faith."  I  do  not  know  whether  I  take 
your  meaning  in  these  expressions.  If  you  mean,  that  a  person's 
believing  himself  to  be  in  a  good  estate,  is  one  thing  which  apper- 
tains to  the  essence  of  saving  faith,  or  that  saving  faith,  in  all  that 
belongs  to  its  essence,  yea  its  perfection,  cannot  be  without  imply- 
ing it,  I  must  humbly  ask  leave  to  differ  from  you.  That  my  be- 
lieving tliat  I  am  in  a  good  estate,  is  no  part  or  ingredient  m  the 
essence  of  saving  faith,  is  evident  from  this,  that  the  essence  of 
saving  faith,  must  be  complete  in  me,  before  it  can  be  true,  that  I 
am  in  a  good  estate.  If  I  have  not  as  yet  acted  faith,  yea  if  there 
be  aiw  tlung  wanting  in  me  to  make  up  the  essence  of  saving  faith, 
then  I  am  not  as  yet  in  a  state  of  salvati(»i,  and  therefore  can  have 
no  ground  to  believe  that  I  am  so.  Any  thing  that  belongs  to  the 
essence  of  saving  faith  is  prior,  in  the  order  of  nature,  to  a  man's 
beine  in  a  state  of  salvation,  because  it  is  saving  faith  which  brings 
him  mto  such  a  state.  And  therefore  believing  that  he  is  in  such  a 
state,  cannot  be  one  thing  which  is  essential  or  necessary,  in  order 
to  liis  being  in  such  a  state ;  for  that  would  imply  a  contradiction. 
It  would  be  to  suppose  a  man's  believing,  that  he  is  in  a  good 
estate,  to  be  prior ^  in  the  order  of  nature,  to  his  being  in  a  good 
estate.  But  a  thing  cannot  be  both  prior  and  posterior,  antecedent 
and  consequent,  with  respect  to  die  very  same  thing.  The  real 
ti'uth  of  a  proposition  is  in  the  order  of  nature  first,  before  its  being 
believed  to  be  true.  But,  till  a  man  has  already  all  that  belongs  to 
the  essence  of  saving  faith,  that  proposition,  that  he  is  in  a  good 
estate,  is  not  as  yet  true.  All  the  propositions  contained  in  the 
Grospel,  all  divine  testimonies  that  we  have  in  God's  word,  are  true 
already,  are  already  laid  for  a  foundation  for  faith,  and  were  laid 
long  ago.  But  diat  preposition,  I  am  in  a  good  estate,  not  being 
one  of  them,  is  not  true  till  I  have  first  believed ;  and  tlierefore  diis 
proposidon,  as  it  m  not  tnie,  cannot  be  believed  to  be  true,  till  sav- 
mg  faith  be  first  complete.  Therefore  the  completeness  of  tlie  act 
of  saving  faith,  will  not  make  it  take  in  a  belief  of  this  proposition, 
nor  will  the  strength  or  perfection  of  die  act  cause  it  to  imply  this. 
If  a  man,  in  his  first  act  of  faith,  has  ever  so  full  a  conviction  of 
God's  sufficiency  and  faithfulness,  and  ever  so  strong  and  perfect 
a  reliance  on  the  divine  testimony  ;  all  will  have  no  tendency  to 
make  him  believe  that  this  proposition,  I  am  in  a  good  estate,  is 
true,  until  it  is  true ;  which  b  not  the  fact,  till  the  first  act  of  faith 
b  complete,  and  has  made  it  true.    A  belief  of  divine  testimony. 
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in  the  first  act  of  faith,  may  be  to  an  assignable  degree  of  strength 
and  perfection,  without  believing  tlie  proposition,  for  there  is  no 
such  divine  testimony  then  extant,  nor  is  there  any  such  truth  ex- 
tant, but  in  consequence  of  the  first  act  of  faith.  Therefore,  (as  I 
said,)  saving  faith  may  exist,  with  all  that  belongs  to  its  essence, 
and  that  in  Uie  highest  perfection,  without  implying  a  belief  of  my 
own  good  estate.  I  do  not  say  that  it  can  exist  widiout  having  this 
unmediate  effect.  But  it  is  rather  the  effect  of  faith,  than  a  part^ 
branch,  or  ingredient  of  faitli.  So  I  do  not  dispute  whetlier  a 
man's  doubting  of  his  good  estate,  may  be  a  consequence  of  unbe- 
lief, and  I  doubt  not  but  it  is  in  those  who  are  in  a  good  estate  ;  be- 
cause, if  men  had  the  exercise  of  faith  in  such  a  degree  as  they 
ought  to  have,  it  could  not  but  be  very  sensible  and  plain  that  they 
had  it.  But  yet  I  think  this  doubting  of  one's  good  estate,  is  en- 
tirely a  different  thing  from  tlie  sin  of  unbelief  itself,  and  has  no- 
thing of  the  nature  of  unbelief  in  it,  i.  e.  if  we  take  doubting  one's 
good  estate  in  the  sense  in  which  I  have  before  explained  it,  viz. 
doubting  whether  1  have  such  individucd  principles  and  acts  in  my 
soul.  Take  it  in  a  complex  sense,  and  it  may  have  the  sin  of  un- 
belief in  it ;  e.  g.  If,  although  I  doubt  not  that  I  have  such  and  such 
3ualifications,  I  yet  doubt  of  those  consequences^  for  which  I  have 
ivine  testimony  or  promise ;  as  when  a  person  doubts  not  that  he 
loves  Christ,  yet  doubts  whether  he  shall  receive  a  crown  of  life. 
The  doubting  of  this  consequence  is  properly  the  sin  of  unbelief. 

"  You  say,  dear  Sir,  "  the  Holy  Ghost  requires  us  to  believe  the 
reality  of  his  work  m  us  in  all  its  parts  just  as  it  is;"  and  a  litde 
before,  "  tlie  believer's  doubting  whether  or  not  he  has  faith,  is 
sinful ;  because  it  is  belying  the  Holy  Ghost,  denying  his  work  in 
him,  so  there  is  no  sin  to  wiiich  that  doubting  can  so  properly  be 
reduced  as  unbelief." 

"  Here  I  would  ask  leave  tlius  to  express  my  thoughts,  in  a  di- 
versity fh)m  yoiu*s.  I  tliiiik,  if  it  be  allowed  to  be  sinful  for  a  be- 
liever to  doubt  whether  he  has  faitli,  that  this  doubting  is  not  the 
sin  of  unbelief  on  any  such  account  as  you  mention,  viz.  as  belying 
or  denying  any  testimony  of  die  Holy  Ghost.  There  is  a  differ- 
ence between  doubting  of  the  being  of  some  work  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  denying  the  testimony  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  there  is  a 
difference  between  doubting  conceniing  some  otlier  works  of  God, 
and  denying  llie  testimony  of  God.  It  is  the  work  of  God  to 
give  a  man  great  natural  abilities;  and  if  we  suppose  tliat  God 
requires  a  man  tlius  endowed  to  believe  the  reality  of  his  work 
in  all  its  parts  just  as  it  w,  and  tlierefore,  that  it  is  sinful 
for  liiin  at  all  to  doubt  of  his  natural  abilities  being  just  as  good 
as  tliey  are  ;  yet  tliis  is  no  belying  any  testimony  of  Grod,  though 
it  be  doubting  of  a  work  of  God,  and  so  is  diverse  from  the 
sin  of  unbelief.  So,  if  we  suppose  that  a  very  eminent  christian 
is  to  blame,  in  doubtbg  whether  he  has  so  much  holiness  as  he 
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really  has ;  he  hideed  does  not  believe  the  reality  of  God^s  work  in 
him  J  in  all  its  parts  just  as  it  w,  yet  he  is  not  therein  guilty  of  tlie 
sin  of  unbeliefV  against  any  testimony  of  God,  any  more  Uian  the 
other. 

"  I  acknowledge,  that  for  a  true  saint,  in  a  carnal  and  careless 
frame,  to  doubt  of  his  good  state,  is  sinful,  more  indirectly,  as  the 
cause  of  it  is  sinful,  viz.  tlie  lowness  and  insensibility  of  the  actings 
of  grace  in  him,  and  the  prevalence  of  carnality  and  stupidi^.  Tls 
sinful  to  be  without  assurance,  or,  (as  we  say)  it  is  his  oum  fault ; 
he  sinfully  deprives  himself  of  it,  or  foregoes  it,  as  a  servant's  be- 
ing without  his  tools  is  his  sin,  when  he  has  carelessly  lost  them,  or 
as  it  is  his  sin  to  be  without  strength  of  body,  or  without  the  sight 
of  his  eyes,  when  he  has  deprived  himself  of  these  by  intemperance. 
Not  tliat  weakness  or  blindness  of  body,  in  their  own  nature,  are 
sin,  for  they  are  qualities  of  the  body,  ^md  not  of  mind,  the  subject 
in  which  sin  is  inherent.  It  is  indirectly  the  duty  of  a  true  saint 
always  to  rejoice  in  the  light  of  God's  countenance,  because  sin  is 
the  cause  of  his  bemg  without  this  joy  at  any  time,  and  therefore 
it  was  indirectly  David's  sin  that  he  was  not  rejoicing  in  the  li^t 
of  Grod's  countenance,  at  that  very  time  when  he  was  committing 
the  great  iniquities  of  adultery  and  murdep.  But  yet  it  is  not  di- 
rectly a  believer's  duty  to  rejoice  in  the  light  of  God's  countenance, 
when  God  hides  his  face.  But  it  rather  then  becomes  him  to  be 
troubled  and  to  mourn.  So  there  are  perhaps,  many  other  privi- 
leges of  saints  that  are  their  duty  indirecdy,  and  the  want  of  them 
is  sinful,  not  simply,  but  complexly  considered.  Of  this  kind,  I 
take  the  want  of  assurance  of  my  good  estate  to  be. 

"  I  diink  no  words  of  mine,  either  in  my  book  or  letter,  implied 
that  a  person's  deliverance  from  a  bad  frame,  does  not  begin  widi 
renewed  acts  of  faith  or  trusting  in  God.  If  they  did,  they  im- 
plied what  I  never  intended.  Doubdess  if  a  samt  comes  out  of  an 
ill  frame,  wherein  grace  is  asleep  and  inactive,  it  must  be  by  re- 
newed actings  of  grace.  It  is  very  plainly  impossible,  that  grace 
should  begin  to  cease  to  be  inactive,  in  any  other  way,  than  by  its 
beginning  to  be  active.  It  must  begin  with  the  renewed  actings  of 
some  grace  or  other,  and  I  know  nothing  that  I  have  said  to  the 
contrary,  but  that  the  grace  which  shall  first  begin  sensibly  to  re- 
vive shall  be  faitli,  and  that  diis  shall  lead  the  way  to  the  renewed 
acting  of  all  other  graces,  and  to  the  farther  acting  of  faith  itself. 
But  a  person's  commg  out  of  a  carnal,  careless,  dead  frame,  by,  or 
in  the  reviving  of  grace  in  his  soul,  is  quite  another  thing  from  a 
saint's  havmg  a  strong  exercise  of  faith,  or  strong  hope,  or  strong 
exercise  of  any  grace,  while  yet  remaining  in  a  carnal  careless,  dead 
frame ;  or,  in  other  words,  in  a  frame  wherem  grace  is  so  far  from 
being  in  strong  exercise,  that  it  is  asleep  and  in  a  great  measure  with- 
out e  xercise. 
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"Tliere  is  a  holy  hope,  a  truly  christian  hope,  of  whicli  die  scrip- 
tures speak,  that  is  reckoned  among  the  graces  of  tlie  Spirit.  And 
i  think  I  should  never  desire  or  seek  any  other  hope  but  such  an 
one ;  for  I  believe  no  other  hope  has  any  holy  or  good  tendency. 
Therefore  thu  hope,  this  grace  of  hope  alone,  can  properly  be  call- 
ed a  du^.  But  it  is  just  as  absurd  to  talk  of  the  exercise  of  this 
holy  hope,  the  strong  exercise  of  this  grace  of  the  Spirit,  in  ajcamal, 
stupid,  careless  frame,  tuch  a  frame  yet  remainingy  as  it  would  be  to 
talk  of  the  strong  exercises  of  love  to  God  ,or  heavenly-mmdedness,  or 
any  other  grace,  while  remaining  in  such  a  frame.  It  is  doubdess  pro- 
per, eamesdy  to  exhort  those  who  are  in  such  a  frame  to  come  out  of 
It,  in  and  by  the  strong  exercise  of  every  grace ;  but  I  sliould 
not  think  it  proper  to  press  a  man  eamesdy  to  maintain  strong 
hope,  notwithstanding  the  prevailing  and  continuance  of  great 
carnality  and  stupidity,  which  is  plainly  die  case  of  the  people  I 
opposed.  For  this  is  plainly  to  press  people  to  an  unholy  hope,  to 
a  strong  hope  which  is  no  christian  grace,  but  strong  and  wicked 
presumption ;  and  the  promoting  of  this  has  most  evidendy  been  the 
eSkci  of  such  a  mediod  of  dealing  widi  souls,  in  innumerable  multi- 
tudes of  awful  instances. 

"  You  seem.  Sir,  to  suppose,  that  God's  manner  of  dealing  with 
his  people,  while  in  a  secure  and  careless  frame,  is  first  to  give  as- 
surance of  their  good  state  while  they  remain  in  such  a  frame,  and 
to  make  use  of  that  assurance  as  a  mean  to  bring  them  out  of  such 
a  frame.  Here,  again,  I  must  beg  leave  to  differ  from  you,  and  to 
diink,  that  none  of  die  instances  or  texts  you  adduce  from  scripture, 
do  at  all  prove  die  point.  I  think  it  is  Ms  manner,  first  to  awaken 
dieir  consciences,  to  bring  them  to  reflect  upon  themselves,  to  feel 
their  own  calamity  which  they  have  brought  upon  themselves  by  so 
departing  from  God,  by  which  an  end  is  put  to  dieir  carelessness 
and  security,  and  again  earnestly  and  carefully  to  seek  God's  face 
before  they  find  him,  and  before  (Jod  restores  the  comfortable  and 
joyfiil  sense  of  his  favour;  and  I  think  this  is  abundandy  evident 
both  from  scripture  and  experience.  You  much  bsist  on  the  case 
of  Jonah  as  a  clear  instance  of  the  thing  you  lay  down.  You  ob- 
serve that  he  says,  chap.  ii.  "  I  said  I  am  cast  out  of  thy  sight,  yet  I  will 
look  again  towards  diy  holy  temple."  Ver.  5,  7,  "  When  my  soul 
fainted  within  me,  I  remembered  the  Lord,  and  my  prayer  came 
in  unto  thee,  even  into  thine  holy  temple."  You  speak  of  these 
words  as  expressing  an  assurance  of  his  good  state  and  of  God's 
favour ;  (I  will  not  now  dispute  whether  they  do  or  not ;)  and  you 
speak  of  this  exercise  of  assurance,  as  his  'practice  in  an  evil  frame 
and  in  a  careless  frame;  for  he  slept  securely  in  the  sides  of  the 
ship,  manifesting  dismal  security,  awful  carelessness  in  a  carnal 
frame.  That  Jonah  was  in  a  careless  secure  frame  when  he 
was  asleep  in  the  sides  of  the  ship,  I^do  not  deny.*  But  my 
dear  Sir,  does  that  prove  that  he  remained  still  in  a  careless  se- 
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cure  frame,  when  in  his  heart  he  said  these  things  in  the  belly  of  the 
fish;  does  it  prove  that  he  remamed  careless  after  he  was  awaken- 
ed, and  saw  the  furious  storm,  and  owned  it  was  the  fiuit  of  God's 
anger  towards  him  for  his  sins ;  and  does  it  prove,  that  he  still  remained 
careless  after  the  whale  had  swallowed  him,  when  he  seemed  to 
himself  to  be  in  the  bdly  of  heU,  when  the  vxUer  campassdd  him 
about  J  even  to  the  soul^  and,  as  he  says,  aU  OoJPs  touters  cmd  bilr- 
lows  passed  over  him,  and  he  was  ready  to  despair  when  he 
went  down  to  the  bottoms  of  the  mountains^  was  ready  to  think 
God  had  cast  him  out  of  his  sight,  and  confined  him  in  a  pri- 
son, that  he  could  never  escape,  when  the  earth  with  her  bars 
urns  about  him,  forever,  and  his  soul  fainted  within  him9  He 
was  brought  into  this  condition  after  his  sleeping  securely  in  the 
sides  of  the  ship,  before  he  said,  ''I  will  look  again  towards 
thine  holy  temple,  etc."  He  was  evidently  first  awakened  out 
of  carelessness  and  security,  and  brought  into  distress,  before  he 
was  comforted, 

"  The  other  place  you  also  much  insist  on,  concerning  the  peo- 
ple of  Israel,  is  very  similar.  Before  God  comforted  them  widi 
the  testimonies  of  his  favour  after  their  backslidings,  he  first,  by  se- 
vere chastisements  together  with  the  awakening  influences  of  his 
Spirit,  brought  them  out  of  their  carelessness  and  carnal  security. 
It  appears  by  many  passages  of  scripture,  that  this  was  God's  way 
of  dealing  with  that  people.  In  Hos.  chap.  ii.  we  are  told  that 
Crod  first  "  hedged  up  her  ways  with  tlioms,  and  made  a  wall  that 
she  could  not  find  her  paths.  And  took  away  her  com  and  wine, 
and  wool  and  flax,  destroyed  her  vines  and  fig-trees,  and  caused 
lier  mirth  to  cease."  By  this  means,  he  roused  her  fix)m  her 
security,  carelessness  and  deep  sleep,  and  brought  her  to  herself, 
very  much  as  die  prodigal  son  was  brought  to  himself:  thus  God 
"  brought  her  first  into  the  wilderness,  betore  he  spake  comfortably 
to  her,  and  opened  to  her  a  door  of  hope."  By  her  distress  he 
first  led  her  to  say,  "  I  will  go  and  return  to  my  first  husband ;  and 
then,  when  God  spake  comfortably  to  her,  she  called  liim  "  Ish, 
xny  husband ;"  and  God  did  as  it  were  renewedly  betrotli  her  unto 
him.  This  passage  is  parallel  witli  Jer.  iii.  They  serve  well  to 
illustrate  and  explain  each  other,  and  show  that  it  was  God's  way 
of  dealing  with  his  people  Israel,  after  dieir  apostacy^r^t  to  awaken 
then),  and  under  a  sense  of  their  sin  and  misery,  to  bring  them  so- 
licitously to  seek  liis  face,  before  he  gave  them  sensible  evidence  of 
liis  favour ;  and  not  first  to  manifest  his  favour  to  tliem,  in  order  to 
awaken  tliem  out  of  their  security.* 

In  Jer.  iii.  the  prophecy  is  not  concerning  tlie  recovery  of  back- 
sliding saints,  or  tlie  mystical  church,  wliich,  though  slie  had  cor- 

'^Tbis  18  evident  by  many  passages  of  Scripture  ;  as.  Lev.  xxvi.  40 — 42. 
Dtut.  xxxii.36— :}0.  1  Kinjp  viii.  21,  22.  chap.  i.  4— 8.  Ezek.  xx.  35,  36, 
cn.     ilus.  V.  15,  with  chap.  vi.  1 — 3.  chap.  xiii.  9,  10.  chap.  xiv.  throuu^hout. 
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rupted  herself,  still  continued  to  be  figuratively  God's  wife.     It  is 
concerning  apostate  Israel,  who  bad  forsaken  and  renounced  her 
husband,  and  gone  after  other  lovers,  and  whom  Goi  had  renounc- 
ed, put  away,  and  given  her  a  bill  of  divorce;  (verse  SA  so  that 
her  recovery  could  not  be,  by  givmg  her  assurance  of  ner  good 
estate  as  still  remaining  his  wife,  and  diat  God  was  already  mar- 
ried unto  her,  for  that  was  not  true,  and  is  not  consistent  with  the 
context.     And  whereas  it  is  said,  verse  14,  **  Return,  O  backsliding 
children,  saith  the  Lord ;  for  I  am  married  unto  you,  and  I  wifl 
take  you  one  of  a  city ;"  /  am  married,  in  ,the  Hebrew,  is  in  the 
preharperfect  tense ;  but  you  know.  Sir,  that  in  tlie  language  of  pro- 
phecy, the  pretertense  is  very  commonly  put  for  the  future.     And 
whereas  it  is  said,  verse  19,  *'  How  shall  I  put  thee  among  die  chil- 
dren? And  I  said.  Thou  shalt  call  me  My  father;"  I  acknowledge 
this  expres^on  here.  My  Father^  and  in  Rom.  viii.  15,  is  the  lan- 
guage of  faith.     It  is  so  two  ways,  1st,  It  is  such  language  of  the 
soul,  as  is  the  immediate  effect  of  a  lively  faith.     I  acknowledge, 
that  the  lively  exercises  of  faith  do  naturally  produce  satisfaction 
of  a  good  state,  as  their  immediate  effect.    2d,  It  is  a  language 
which,  in  another  sense,  does  properly  and  naturally  express  the 
very  act  of  faith  itself,  yea,  the  first  act  of  faith  in  a  sinner,  before 
which  he  never  was  in  a  good  state.     As  thus,  supposing  a  man  in 
distress,  pursued  by  his  enemies  that  sought  his  life,  sliould  have 
the  gates  of  several  fortresses  set  open  before  liim,  and  should  be 
called  to  from  each  of  them  to  fly  thither  for  refuge ;  and  vic\M*ng 
them  all,  and  one  appearing  strong  and  safe,  but  the  rest  insuflicient, 
he  should  accept  the  invitation  to  that  one,  and  fly  tliither  witli  tliis 
language,  "  Tliis  is  my  fortress ;  this  is  my  refuge.     In  vain  is  sal- 
vation looked  for  from  others.     Beliold  I  come  to  thee ;  iliis  is  my 
sure  defence."     Not  that  he  means  that  be  is  already  witliin  the 
fortress,  and  so  in  a  good  estate.     But,  this  is  my  chosen  fortress, 
in  the  strength  of  which  I  trust,  and  to  which  I  betake  myself  for 
safety.     So  if  a  woman  were  solicited  by  many  lovers,  to  give  her- 
self to  them  in  marriage,  and  beholding  the  superiority  of  one  to 
all  the  rest,  should  betake  herself  to  him,  with  tliis  language,  "This 
is  my  husband,  behold  I  come  unto  thee,  thou  art  my  spouse ;" 
not  diat  she  means  that  she  is  already  married  to  him,  but  that  he 
is  her  chosen  husband,  etc.     Thus  God  offers  himself  to  sinners  as 
their  Saviour,  their  God  and  Father;  and  the  language  of  the  heart 
of  him  who  accepts  the  offer  by  faith,  is,  "  Thou  art  my  Saviour ; 
in  vain  is  salvadon  hoped  for  from  others :  thou  art  my  God  and 
Father."     Not  that  he  is  already  his  child,  but  he  chooses  liim, 
and  comes  to  him,  that  he  may  be  one  of  his  children ;  as  in  Jer. 
iii.  19,  Israel  calls  God  his  Father,  as  the  way  to  be  put  among  the 
children^  and  to  be  one  of  them,  and  not  as  being  one  already;  and 
in  verses  21,  S2, 23,  she  is  not  brouglht  out  of  a  careless  and  secure 
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state,  by  knowing  tliat  tlie  I^ord  is  her  God,  but  she  is  first  brought 
to  consideration  and  sense  of  her  sin  and  misery,  weepnig  and 
supplications  for  ni^rcy,  and  convicticm  of  the  vanity  of  otfier  sav- 
iours and  refuges,  not  only  before  she  has  assurance  of  her  good 
estate,  but  before  she  is  brought  to  fly  to  God  for  refuge,  that  she 
may  be  in  a  good  estate. 

'^  As  to  the  instance  of  Job,  I  would  only  observe,  that  while  in 
his  state  of  sore  afiliction,  though  he  had  some  painful  exercises  of 
infirmity  and  impatience  under  his  extreme  trials,  yet  he  was  verjr 
far  from  being  m  such  a  frame  as  I  intended,  wnen  I  spoke  of  a 
secure^  careless^  carnal  frame.  I  doubt  not,  nor  did  I  ever  ques- 
tion it,  that  the  saints'  hope  and  knowledge  of  their  good  estate,  is 
in  many  cases  of  great  use  to  help  them  against  temptatiooi  and  the 
exercises  of  corruption. 

*'  With  regard  to  the  case  of  extraordinary  temptations  and  buf- 
fettings  of  Satan,  which  you  mention,  I  do  not  very  well  know  what 
to  say  further.  I  have  often  found  my  own  insufficiency  as  a  coun- 
seUor  in  cases,  where  melancholy  and  bodily  distemper  have  90 
much  influence,  and  give  Satan  so  great  advantage,  as  appears  to 
me  in  the  case  you  mention.  If  the  Lord  do  not  help,  whence 
should  we  help  ?  If  some  Christian  friends  of  such  afliicted  and 
as  it  were)  possessed  persons,  would,  from  time  to  time,  pray  and 
ast  for  them,  it  might  be  a  prcper  exercise  of  Christian  charity, 
and  the  likeliest  way  I  know  for  relief.  I  kept  no  copy  of  my  for- 
mer letter  to  you,  and  so  do  not  remember  fully  what  I  have  al- 
ready said  concerning  tins  case.  But  this  I  have  often  found  with 
such  melancholy  people,  that  the  greatest  difficulty  does  not  lie  in 
giving  them  good  advice,  but  in  persuading  them  to  take  it.  One 
thing  I  think  of  great  importance,  which  is,  that  such  persons  should 
go  on  in  a  steady  course  of  performance  of  aU  duties,  both  of  their 
general  and  particular  calling,  without  suflTering  themselves  to  be 
diverted  from  it  by  any  violence  of  Satan,  or  specious  pretence  of 
his  whatsoever,  properly  ordering,  proportioning  and  timing,  all 
sorts  of  duties,  duties  to  Grod,  public,  private  and  secret,  and  duties 
to  man,  relative  duties,  of  busmess  and  conversation,  family  duties, 
duties  of  friendsiiip  and  good  neighbourhood,  duly  proportioning 
lalxTur  and  rest,  intentness  and  relaxation,  without  su&ring  one 
duty  to  crowd  out  or  intrench  upon  another.  If  such  persons  could 
be  persuaded  to  tliis,  I  think,  in  this  way,  they  would  be  best  guar- 
ded against  the  devil,  and  he  would  soonest  be  discouraged,  and  a 
good  state  of  body  would  be  most  likely  to  be  gained,  and  persons 
would  act  most  as  if  they  trusted  and  rested  in  God,  and  would  be 
most  in  the  way  of  his  help  and  blessing. 

"  With  regard  to  what  you  write  concerning  immediate  revalations, 
I  have  thought  of  it,  and  I  find  I  cannot  say  any  thing  to  purpose, 
without  drawing  out  this  letter  to  a  very  extraordinary  length,  and 
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t  am  already  got  to  such  length,  that  I  had  need  to  ask  your  ex^ 
cuse.     I  have  written  enough  to  tire  your  patience. 

**  It  has  indeed  been  with  great  difiicuky  that  I  have  found  time 
to  write  much.  If  you  knew  my  extraordinary  circumstances,  I 
doubt  not,  you  would  excuse  my  not  writing  any  more.  I  acknow- 
ledge the  subject  you  mention  is  very  important.  Probably  if  God 
spares  my  life,  and  gives  me  opportunity,  I  may  write  largely  upon 
it.  I  know  not  how  Providence  wiU  dispose  of  me  ;  I  am  going 
•to  be  cast  on  the  wide  world,  with  my  large  family  of  ten  children. 
— ^I  humbly  request  your  prayers  for  liie  under  my  difficulties  and 
trials. 

*'  As  to  the  state  of  religion  in  this  place  and  this  land,  it  is  at 

I)resent  very  sorrowful  and  dark.  But  I  must,  for  a  more  particu- 
ar  account  of  things,  refer  you  to  my  letter  to  Mr.  M'Laurin  of 
Glasgow,  and  IVIr.  Robe.  So,  asking  a  remembrance  in  your 
prayers,  I  must  conclude,  by  subscribing  myself,  with  much  esteem 
and  respect, 

"  Your  obliged  brother  and  servant, 

"Jonathan  Edwards."* 


•  The  Postscript  of  this  letter,  under  date  of  July  6,  1750,  is  reserved  for  a 
Hiibsequont  page. 
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niAPIXR  XIX. 

Commenceinent  of  Difficulties  at  j\*orthampton. — Case  of  Disci- 
pline. — Conduct  of  the  Ckurch. — Chanfre^  as  to  admission  of 
members,  effected  by  Mr.  Stoddard. — Controversy  with  Dr. 
Mather. — Ijax  mode  of  admission ,  early  introduced  into  Mas- 
sachusetts.— Reasons  of  its  extensive  adoption. — Mr.  Edwards 
makes  known  his  sentiments. — /  'iWcwf  ferment  in  the  tow^. — 
Causes  of  it. — Mr.  Edwards  not  allowed  to  preach  on  the  svih 
jcct. — Publishes  "  (Qualifications  Jor  CommunionJ*^ — Town  re- 
attest  Mr.  IVilliams  and  Mr.  Clark  to  ansiper  Mr.  Edward^ 
Ltcctures. — Difficulties  in  the  choice  of  a  Council. 

In  the  progress  of  this  work,  we  arc  now  arrived  at  <me  of  the 
Tiiost  painful  and  most  surprising  events,  recorded  in  the  Ecclesias- 
tical histoiy  of  New  England — the  separation  of  Mr.  Edwards  from 
tlie  Gliurrh  and  Conj:;regaiion  at  Northampton.  In  detailing  the 
various  circunislances  connected  with  it,  it  is  proper,  instead  of 
uttcrinc:  reproaches,  lo  present  a  statement  of  facts ;  for  which,  as 
the  reader  will  sec,  \vc  liave  hcen  al)le  to  procure  abundant  mate- 
rials and  those  of  the  host  cliaractcr. 

Mr.  Eduarcis  was,  for  many  years,  unusually  happy  in  the  es- 
teem and  love  of  his  people  ;  and  there  was,  during  that  period,  the 
greatest  prospect  of  his  l;\ing  and  dying  so.  So  admirably  was 
he  (pialified  for  the  dis(liari!;e  of  his  ofiicial  duties,  and  so  faithful 
in  the  actual  di<ehari;(^  of  them,  that  he  was  probably  the  last  minis- 
ter in  New  Eni:land,  who  would  have  been  tliought  likely  to  be 
op}K)scd  and  rejected  by  llie  people  of  his  charge.  His  uniform 
kindness,  and  that  of  Airs.  Kduariis,  had  won  their  affection,  and 
the  exemplary  j)i(?ly  of  both  had  secured  their  confidence ;  his  very 
able  and  oriirinal  exhibitions  of  irutii  on  the  Sabbath,  had  enlight- 
ened their  undeistandiiigs  and  their  consciences  ;  his  published 
works  had  gained  him  a  re})utation  for  powerful  talents,  both  in 
P2nrope  and  Amciica,  which  left  him  widiout  a  competitor,  eitlier 
in  the  Colonies  or  the  mother  country  ;  his  professional  labours  had 
been  blessed  in  a  manner  wholly  singular;  he  had  been  the  means 
of  gathering  one  of  the  largest  churches  on  eailli ;  and,  of  such  of 
the  members  as  had  any  real  evidence  of  their  own  piety,  the  great 
body  ascribed  their  conversion  to  his  instrumentality.     Biit  the 
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event  teaches  us  the  instability  of  all  earthly  things,  and  proves  how 
incompetent  we  are  to  calculate  tliose  consequences  which  depend 
on  a  cause  so  uncertain  and  changeable,  as  tiie  Will  of  man. 

In  tlie  year  1744,  about  six  years  before  the  final  separation, 
Mr-  Edwards  was  informed,  that  some  young  persons  in  the  town, 
who  were  members  of  die  church,  had  licentious  books  in  their 
possession,  which  they  employed  to  promote  lascivious  and  obscene 
conversation,  among  tlie  young  people  at  home.  Ujx)n  farther  en- 
quiry, a  number  of  persons  testified,  that  they  had  heard  one  and 
anotiier  of  tliem,  from  time  to  time,  talk  obscenely  ;  as  what  they 
were  led  to,  by  reading  books  of  this  gross  character,  which  Uiey 
had  circulating  among  them.  On  the  evidence  tluis  presented  to 
him,  Mf-  Edwards  thought  that  the  brethren  of  the  church  ought 
to  look  into  the  matter ;  and,  in  order  to  introduce  it  to  their  atten- 
tiou,  he  preached  a  Sermon  from  Heb.  xii.  15,  16,  "  I jooking dili- 
gently ^  lest  any  man  fail  of  the  grace  of  God,  lest  any  root  of  bit* 
terness  springing  up  troiAle  you,  and  thereby  many  be  defiled :  lest 
there  be  any  fornicator,  or  profane  person,  as  Esau,  toho  for  one 
morsel  of  meat  sold  his  birthright.'*'*  After  sermon,  he  desired  the 
brethren  of  the  church  to  stop,  told  tliem  what  information  he  had 
received,  and  put  the  question  to  them  in  form,  Whetlier  the 
ahurch,  on  tlie  evidence  before  them,  thought  proper  to  take  any 
measures  to  examine  into  the  matter?  The  members  of  the 
church,  witli  one  consent  and  with  much  zeal,  manifested  it  to  be 
'  their  opinion  that  it  ought  to  be  enquired  into ;  and  proceeded  to 
choose  a  number  of  individuals  as  a  Committee  of  Enquiry,  to  as** 
rist  their  pastor  in  examining  into  the  affair.  After  diis,  i\Ir.  Ed- 
wards appointed  die  time  for  the  Committee  of  the  church  to  meet 
at  his  house  ;  and  dien  read  to  the  church  a  catalogue  of  the  names 
of  the  young  persons,  whom  he  desired  to  come  to  his  house  at 
the  same  time.  Some  of  those,  whose  names  were  thus  read,  were 
the  persons  accused,  and  some  were  witnesses;  but,  through  mere 
forgetfulness  or  inadvertence  on  his  part,  he  did  not  state  to  the 
ohurch,  in  which  of  these  two  classes,  any  particular  individual  was 
included ;  or  in  what  character,  he  was  requested  to  meet  tlie  Com- 
mittee, whedicr  as  one  of  tl)e  accused,  or  as  a  witness. 

When  the  names  were  thus  published,  it  appeared  tliat  Uiere 
were  but  few  of  die  considerable  fomilies  in  town,  to  which  some 
of  the  persons  named,  either  did  not  belong,  or  were  not  nearly 
related.  Many  of  the  church,  however,  having  heard  the  names 
read,  condemned  what  they  had  done,  before  they  got  home  to  their 
ovm  houses ;  and  whether  diis  disclosure  of  the  names,  accompauied 
with  tlie  apprehension,  that  some  of  their  own  connexions  were  iji- 
cluded  in  die  list  of  offenders,  was  die  occasion  of  the  alteration  or 
not;  it  is  certain  diat,  before  die  day  a})pointed  for  the  meeting  of 
the  Committee  airived,  a  great  number  of  heads  of  families  altered 
their  minds,  nn«l  declared  they  did  not  think  proper  to  proceed  eft 
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they  had  begun,  and  that  their  children  should  not  be  called  to  an 
account  in  such  a  way  for  such  conduct ;  and  tlie  town  was  sud- 
denly all  in  a  blaze.  This  strengtliened  the  hands  of  the  accused: 
some  refused  to  appear ;  others,  who  did  appear,  behaved  with 
a  great  degree  of  insolence,  and  contempt  of  the  authority  of  the 
church  :  and  little  or  nothing  could  be  done  further  in  the  afiair. 

This  was  the  occasion  of  weakening  Mr.  Edwards'  hands  in  the 
work  of  the  ministry ;  especially  among  the  young  people,  with 
whom,  by  this  means,  he  greatly  lost  his  influence.  It  seemed  in 
a  great  measure  to  put  an  end  to  his  usefulness  at  Northampton, 
and  doubtless  laid  a  ibundation  for  his  removal,  and  will  help  to  ac- 
count for  the  surprizing  e\cnts  which  we  are  about  to  relate.  He 
certainly  had  no  great  visible  success  after  tliis ;  the  influences  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  were  chiefly  \\ithheld,  and  stupidity  and  worldly- 
mindedness  were  grcr.ily  increased  among  tliem.  That  great  and 
lingular  degree  of  good  order,  sound  morals,  and  visible  rehgion, 
which  had  for  years  prevailed  at  Northampton,  soon  began  gradually 
to  decay,  and  llie  young  people  obviously  became  fiom  that  time 
more  wanton  and  dissolute. 

AxoTiiKR  difTiculty  of  a  far  more  serious  nature,  originated  from 
an  event,  to  which  I  have  alreadv  alluded.  The  church  of  North- 
ampton,  like  the  other  (.'arly  churches  of  New-England,  was  formed 
on  the  phm  oi'  Strict  Communion:  in  other  words,  none  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  sacrament  of  the  Ix)rd's  Supper,  but  those  who,  after 
due  examination,  were  regarded  as  regenerate  persons.  Such 
was  the  uniform  practice  of  the  church,  from  its  formation,  during 
the  n)inistry  of  Mr.  JNIalixT,*  and  for  a  considerable  period  after 
the  settlement  of  Mr.  St(;ddiJrd,  the  predecessor  of  Mr.  Edwards. 
How  early  iNIr.  Stoddard  changed  his  sentiments, on  this  subject,  it 
is  perhaps,  hiipossible  now  to  decide.  On  important  subjects,  men 
usually  change  their  sentiments  some  time  before  they  avow  such 
change  ;  and  clergymen  often  lead  their  people  gradually  and  ini- 
percej)tibly  to  adopt  the  o])inions,  or  the  practice,  which  tliey  have 
embraced,  before  tliev  avow  them  in  set  form  from  the  desk.  Mr. 
Stoddard  publicly  avowed  this  change  of  his  opinions  in  1704,  when 
he  had  been  in  the  minisli y  at  Nordiampton  thirty-two  years;  and  en- 
deavoured, at  that  tinu%  to  introduce  a  con-esi>onding  change  in  the 
practice  of  the  church.  I  le  then  declared  himself,  in  the  language  of 
Dr.  Hopkins,  to  ])e  "  of  the  o[)inion,  that  unconverted  persons,  consi- 
dered as  such,  had  a  rijclit  in  the  sight  of  (rod,  or  by  his  apjx)int- 
ment,  to  the  saciajnent  of  the  Tx)r(Ps  Supper;  that  therefore  it  was 


*  Mr.  Mallicr,  tlio  firrt  minister, hcjaii  to  prcat  h  at  Northnmptoii,  iu  tliesam- 
mcr  of  ir>5»,  was  ordainoH  Juno  ir»tli,  IGUl,  ami  die  d  July  t2-lUi,  16t»9.  Mr. 
Stoddard  licsran  to  preach  there  .soon  alter  the  death  of  jVlr.  M.  and  n'as  ordain- 
ed Sept.  lltii,  1C7'2. 
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their  duty  to  come  to  that  ordinance,  tlioiigh  tliey  knew  they  had 
no  true  goodness  or  evangelical  holiness.  He  maintained,  that  vi- 
sible Christianity  does  not  consist  in  a  profession  or  appearance  of 
that,  wherein  true  holiness  or  real  Christianity  consists ;  that  tliere- 
finre  the  profession,  wliich  persons  make,  in  order  to  be  received  as 
visible  members  of  Christ's  church,  ought  not  to  be  such  as  to  ex- 
press or  imply  a  real  compliance  with,  or  consent  to,  the  terms  of 
this  covenant  of  grace,  or  a  hearty  embracing  of  tlie  gospel :  so 
that  tiiey  who  really  reject  Jesus  Christ,  and  dislike  the  gospel 
way  of  salvation  in  theu*  hearts,  and  know  that  tliis  is  true  of  them- 
selves,  may  make  tlie  profession  without  lying  and  hypocrisy,"  [on 
the  principle,  ihat  they  regm-d  the  sacrament  as  a  converUng  ordi- 
nance, and  partake  of  it  with  die  liope  of  obtaining  conversion.] 
"  He  formed  a  short  Profession  for  persons  to  make,  in  order  to  be 
admitted  into  the  church,  answerable  to  this  principle ;  and  accord- 
ingly persons  were  admitted  into  the  church,  and  to  the  sacrament, 
CD  Uiese  terms.  Mr.  Stoddard's  principle  at  first  made  a  great 
noise  in  the  country ;  and  he  was  opposed,  as  introducing  some- 
thing contrary  to  tlie  principles,  and  the  practice,  of  almost  all  the 
churches  in  New-England ;  and  the  matter  was  publicly  contro- 
verted between  him  and  Dr.  Increase  Matlier  of  Nordiampton. 
Howevelr,  through  Mr.  Stoddard's  great  influence  over  the  people 
of  Northampton,  it  was  introduced  tliere,  tliough  not  widiout  oppo- 
ation :  by  degrees  it  spread  very  much  among  ministers  and  peo- 
ple in  that  county,  and  in  other  parts  of  New-England." 

The  first  publication  of  Mr.  Stoddard,  on  the  subject,  was  enti- 
tled, "  A  Sermon  on  the  Lord's  Supper,"  from  Exodus  xii.  47,48, 
printed  in  the  year  1707.  In  this  Sermon  he  attempted  to  provcp 
"  That  Sancttfication  is  not  a  necessary  qualification  to  partaking 
in  the  LoriCs  Supper ;'''^  and,  "  That  the  LorcTs  Supper  is  a  Con- 
verting OrdinanceJ*^  To  diis  Sermon,  a  Reply  was  given  in  1708, 
entitled,  "A  Dissertation,  wherein  the  Strange  Doctrine  lately  pub- 
lished in  a  Sermon,  die  tendency  of  which  is  to  encourage  Unsanc- 
lified  Persons,  while  such,  to  approach  the  Holy  Table  of  tlie 
Lord,  is  examined  and  confuted,  by  Increase  Madier,  D.D."*     To 


*  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  a  copy  of  Mr.  Stoddard's  Sermon.  Frora 
that  of  Mr.  Mather,  I  find  that  he  insisted  on  the  followinrr  points :  1 .  That 
it  is  not  to  be  imag^ined,  that  John  Baptist  judged  all  baptized  by  him  to  be 
regenerate:  2.  Tliat,  if  unregenerate  persons  might  not  be  baptized,  the 
Pharisees  would  not  have  been  blamed  for  neglecting  baptism :  3.  That 
the  children  of  God's  people  should  be  baptized,  who  are  generally  at  that 
time  in  a  natural  condition :  4.  That  a  minister,  who  knows  himself  unre- 
gcnerate,  may  nevertheless  lawfully  administer  baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper :  5.  That  as  unregenerate  persons  might  lawfully  come  to  th(^ 
Passover,  they  may  also  come  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  if  they  have  know- 
ledge to  discern  the  Lord's  Bmiy :  6.  That  it  is  lawful  for  unregenerate 
men  to  give  a  Testimony  to  the  Death  of  Christ :  that  they  need  to  lear* 
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this  Reply  Mr.  Stoddard  published  a  Rejoinder,  in  1709,  entidedi 
"  An  Appeal  to  the  Lear  ed  ;  being  a  Vindication  of  the  right 
of  visible  saints  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  tiiough  they  be  destitute  of  a 
saving  work  of  God's  Spirit  on  tlieir  Hearts ;  against  the  exceptions 
of  Mr.  Increase  Madicr."*  Whether  any  reply  was  published  by 
Dr.  Mather,  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain. 


what  Gou  teaclies  hi  Ihis  ordinance,  and  to  profess  what  christians  profess, 
viz.  their  need  of  Christ  and  the  saving  virtue  of  his  blood :  7.  That  there 
is  no  certain  knowledge,  who  has  sanctifying  grace:  8.  That  the  opposite 
doctrine  hardens  men  in  their  unregeneracy :  9.  That,  if  uuregencrate 
persons  have  no  right  to  the  Sacrament,  then  those  who  come  must  have 
assurance:  10.  Tiiat  no  other  country  does  neglect  thisordmance  ns  we 
in  New  England ;  and  that  in  our  own  nation  at  home,  so  in  Scotland, 
Holland,  Denmark,  Swoedland,  Germany  and  France,  they  do  generally 
celebrate  the  memorial  of  Christ's  death. 

Dr.  Mather,  atler  stating  in  his  Preface  that,  notwithstanding  his  errors, 
he  esteems  Mr.  Stoddard  as  a  pious  brother,  and  an  able  minister  of  the 
New  Testament,  a  serious  practical  preacher,  in  his  ministry  designing  the 
couver&:ioi)  and  edification  of  the  souls  of  men ;  and  that  as  such,  he  aoes 
and  shall  love  and  honour  him,  and  hopes  to  meet  him  where  Luther  and 
Zui>r:MU8  differ  not  in  their  opinions ;  and  that  still  he  believes,  by  his 
Sormon,  he  has  grieved  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  in  the  hearts  of  many  of 
hi:s  children,  and  gratified  the  sf)irit  of  the  world ;  proceeds  to  allege  the 
following  considerations  :  1.  That  Mr.  Stoddard's  sentiments  arc  contrary 
to  many  express  passages  of  Scripture :  2.  That  unsanctified  men  are  not 
fit  materials  for  a  Church,  and  therefore  not  for  admission  to  the  Lord's 
Supper;  and  that  in  primitive  times  none,  but  those  thought  to  be  converted, 
were  received  into  particular  churches:  3.  That  unsanctified  persons  are 
not  in  covenant  with  God,  and  therefore  havp  no  right  to  the  Seal  of  the 
Covenant:  4.  That  there  is  no  Scriptural  Promise  of  Conversion  by  the 
Sacrament :  5.  That,  if  a  Converting  Ordinance,  it  is  not  to  be  withheM 
from  the  most  ])rofane :  6.  That  that  opinion,  which  is  contrary  to  the 
profession  and  practice  of  the  churches,  in  the  primitive  and  purest  tiroes 
of  Christianity,  and  to  the  judgment  of  the  most  eminent  Reformers,  and 
which  agrees  with  the  doctrmo  of  Papists,  and  the  looser  sort  of  Protestants, 
ought  not  to  be  received  among  the  churclies  of  New  England :  7.  That  it 
is  impossible  for  unregenerate  persons,  while  such,  to  be  worthy  partakers 
of  the  Lord's  Table. — These  were  followed  by  on  examination,  and  at- 
tempted refutation,  of  each  of  Mr.  Stoddard's'  arguments,  separately  consi- 
dered. 

*This  Appeal  consists  of  three  parts:  L  An  attempted  Refutation  of 
the  Arguments  of  Dr.  Mather:  11.  An  attempted  Refutation  of  the 
Argumentsof  Mr.  Vines,  Mr.  Baxter,  and  Mr.  Charnock:  HL  A  Series 
of  direct  Arguments,  eleven  in  number,  to  prove  his  main  positions.  Of 
these  the  first  five  and  the  ninth  are  found  in  the  Sermon.  The  others  are  as 
follows:  f),  Unsanctified  men  may  attend  all  other  ordinances,  and  duties  of 
worship;  and  therefore  the  Lord's  Supper  :  7.  Some  unsanctified  persons 
are  in  external  covenant  with    God,*  and  therefore  may  come  to  the 


*  By  '^  tome  unsanctified  persons*'  in  this  and  the  following  heads,  Mr.  6. 
refers  to  those  professors  of  reli^jfion  in  good  standing,  who  in  their  own  view 
and  in  the  view  ef  others  are  ebviously  not  christians. 
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That  Mr.  Stoddard  sincerely  believed  the  principles,  which  he 
maintained,  to  be  taught  in  the  word  of  God,  cannot  be  doubted. 
He  also  declares  explicitly,  in  the  commencement  of  the  Appeal, 
tliat  he  does  not  maintain,  that  churches  ought  to  admit  to  their 
holy  communion  such  as  arc  not,  in  tlie  judgment  of  charity,  true  be- 
lievers ;  and  tliat  his  object  was  to  direct  those,  that  might  have  scru- 
ples of  conscience,  about  participation  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  be- 
oausG  they  had  not  a  work  of  saving  conversion.* 

The  adoption  of  these  principles  by  the  people  of  Northampton. 
is  not  however  to  be  imputed  chiefly  to  the  influence  of  Air.  Stod- 
dard. It  was  the  lax  side  of  the  question,  which  he  had  espoused  ; 
the  side,  to  which  the  human  heart,  in  aU  cases,  instinctively  inclines 
— that,  to  which  every  church,  unless  enlightened  and  watchful,  is 
of  course  in  danger  of  inclining.  Another  circumstance,  which 
probably  had  considerable  influence  in  persuading  that  church,  as 
\¥;eU  as  many  others,  to  adopt  the  practice  in  question,  may  be 
found  in^Ae  unhappy  Connexion  of  Things  Spiritual,  and  Secular^ 
in  the  early  history  of  New-England.  So  vast  a  proportion  of  the 
first  planters  of  tiiis  country  were  members  of  the  christian  church, 
that  not  to  be  a  churchrmember,  was  a  public  disgrace ;  and  no 
man,  who  had  not  tliis  qualification,  was  considered  capable  of  hold- 
ing any  civil  ofiice.  The  children  of  the  first  planters,  also,  witli 
comparatively  few  exceptions,  followed  the  example  of  their  pa- 
rentSy  and  enrolled  their  names  in  the  church  calendar ;  and  there 
is  reason  to  believe,  that  a  large  projx)rtion  of  diem  were  possessed 
of  real  piety.  Still  tiiere  can  be  no  doubt,  that  a  considerable 
■umber  of  them,  on  tlie  whole,  were  of  a  diflerent  character.  In 
the  third  and  fourth  generations,  die  number  of  this  latter  class  in- 
creased to  such  a  degree,  as  to  constitute,  if  not  a  majority,  yet  a 
large  minority,  of  the  whole  population  ;  but,  such  is  the  influence 

Lord's  Supper:  0.  It  is  lawful  for  some  unHanctified  persons  to  carry  them- 
selves as  saints,  and  therefore  they  may  attend  on  tliat  Sacrament  :• 


10.  Some  unsanclitied  persons  convey  to  their  children  a  right  to  the  sacra* 
Bient  of  Baptism,  and  therefore  have  a  rii^lit  to  the  Lord's  Supper :  11.  The 
invisible  church  catholick  is  not  the  prime  and  principal  subject  of  the 
seal  of  the  covenant,  and  therefore  some  unsanctiUcd  persons  have  that 
right. 

It  is  not  improbable,  tliat  Dr.  Mather  published  a  reply  to  the  *'  Appeal 
to  the  Learned.'  If  he  did  not,  it  could  not  have  been  owing  to  any  in- 
herent, nor  probably  to'any  supposed,  difficulty  in  answering  the  arguments 
which  it  presents.  At  this  day  the  only  ditHculty.  which  the  controversy 
can  occasion,  is  this : — How  such  arguments  could  have  satisfied  a  man  of 
so  much  acutenessand  worth  as  Mr.  Stoddard.  But  the  difctinctness,  with 
which  objects  are  seen,  depends  not  merely  on  the  light  which  shines  upon 
them:  the  eyes  also  must  be  fully  open,  and  films,  if  they  exist,  must  bo 
removed. 

*  How  Mr.  Stoddard  could  reconcile  these  and  various  similar  declara- 
tions witli  his  main  ]>rinciple,  probably  every  one  will  be  at  a  loss  to  cz* 
plvn- 
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of  nationd  customs,  it  was  still  tliought  as  necessary  to  a  fsur  repu- 
tation, and  to  full  qualification  for  office,  to  make  a  public  profe»- 
sion  of  religion,  as  before ;  and  the  Church,  by  thus  inclosing  within 
its  pale  the  whole  rising  generation,  gathered  in  a  prodigious  number 
of  h}'pocritcs ;  and  to  make  a  profession  of  reZtgion,  began  to  be, 
on  the  part  of  numbers,  an  act  of  the  same  import,  as  it  has  long 
been  on  the  part  of  tlie  civil,  military  and  naval,  officers  of  England, 
*'  to'  qualify,^^  by  partaking  of  the  Lord's  Supper.     In  this  case, 
however,  there  was  a  real  difficulty,  that  pressed  upon  the  con- 
science.    A  profession  of  religion,  while  it  u-as  viewed  as  a  most 
solemn  transaction,  on  tlie  part  of  the  individual  makine  it,  was  abo 
at  first  universally  regarded  as  a  profession  of  personal  piety;  and 
to  make  it  witliout  piety,  was  looked  upon  as  a  sin  of  most  agora- 
vated  character.     In  this  crisis,  when  tlie  only  altemadve  wa^loss 
of  reputation  and  ineligibility  to  office,  or  the  violation  of  con- 
science ;  any  plan,  which  prevented  that  loss,  and  yet  ofiered  a 
salvo  to  the  conscience,  must  have  met,  very  extensively,  a  wel- 
come reception.     It  is  however  far  from  being  true,  as  Dr.  Hop- 
kins appears  to  suppose,  that  Mr.  Stoddard  was  tlie  first,  who  in- 
.^roduced  diis  practice  into  tlie  churches  of  New-England.     The 
^General  Synod  of  Massachusetts,  which  met  at  Boston  in  1679, 
^peak  of  the  prevalence  of  diis  practice,  even  at  that  early  period, 
{twenty-six  years  before  its  introduction  into  the  church  at  North- 
ampton,) as  one  cause  of  the  Divine  judgments  on  New-England ; 
and  insist  on  a  general  reformation  in  this  respect,  as  one  means  of 
averting  those  judgments.*     Yet,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
discover,  Mr.  Stoddard  was  the  first,  who  publicly  advocated  this 
practice ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  unhesitating  support 
of  it,  by  a  man  of  his  excellence,  and  weight  of  character,  contri- 
buted, not  a  little,  in  the  cxisdng  circumstances  of  tlie  country,  to 
•satisfy  the  scruples  of  many  conscientious  minds,  and  to  introduce 
it  into  a  considerable  number  of  churches. 

At  the  settlement  of  Mr.  Edwards,  in  1727,  this  alteration  in  the 


♦Two  quostioiH  were  prrFcntrd  for  the  consideration  of  that  Synod:  1. 
**  What  are  tlic  t*vils,  which  liavc  provoked  the  Lord  to  bring  his  judg- 
ments upon  New  Eufrhuidr"  2.  "  What  is  to  be  done,  that  these  evils  may 
be  reformed  ?'  In  answer  to  the  second  question,  the  Synod  observe,  1. 
**  Inasmuch  as  t!)e  present  sfanding  generation,  both  as  to  leaders  and  peo- 
ple, is  for  the  trreater  part  another  generation  than  what  was  in  New- 
England  forty  years  ago ;  for  us  to  declare  our  adherence  to  the  Faith  and 
Order  of  the  Gosprl,  accnrdinij  to  what  is  from  the  Scripture  expressed  in 
the  Platform  of  Church  diaciphnc,  may  be  a  good  means  to  recover  those, 
who  have  erred  from  the  truth,  and  to  prevent  apostacy  for  the  future." 
'2.  **  It  ifi  requisite  that  pfTe-ons  be  not  admitted  unto  Communion  in  the 
Lord's  Supper,  without  making  a  personal  and  public  profusion  of  their 
Faith  and  Repentnnre,  either  orally  or  in  some  other  way,  so  as  shall  be  to 
the  just  satisfaction  of  the  church;  and  that  therefore,  both  elders  and 
rhurches  be  duly  watchful  and  circumspect  in  thia  matter." — Mr.  Stoddard 
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qualifications  required  for  admission  into  the  Church,  had  been  in 
operiEdoD  about  twenty-two  or  tliree  years ;  a  period,  during  which, 
the  great  body  of  the  members  of  any  church  will  be  changed. 
This  lax  plan  of  admission  has  no  where  been  adopted  by  a  church, 
for  any  considerable  length  of  time,  without  introducing  a  large 
proportion  of  members  who  are  destitute  of  piety ;  and,  ahhough 
Mr.  Stoddard  was  in  other  respects  so  faithlul  a  minister,  and  so 
truly  desirous  of  the  conversion  and  salvation  of  his  people,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  such  must  have  been  tlie  result  during  so  long 
a  period  in  the  Church  at  Northampton. 

"  Mr.  Edwards,"  observes  Dr.  Hopkins,  "  had  some  hesitation 
about  this  matter  w^hen  he  first  settled  at  Northampton,  but  did  not 
receive  sucli  a  degree  of  conviction,  as  to  prevent  his  adopting  it 
with  a  good  conscience,  for  some  years.  But  at  length  his  doubts 
increased;  which  put  him  upon  examining  it  tlioroughly,  by  search- 
ing the  scriptures,  and  reading  such  books  as  were  written  on  the 
subject.  The  result  was,  a  full  conviction  tliat  it  was  WTong,  and 
that  he  could  not  retain  the  practice  with  a  good  conscience.  He 
was  fuUy  convinced  that  to  be  a  visible  christian,  was  to  put  on  tlie 
visibility  or  appearance  of  a  real  christian ;  tliat  a  profession  of 
Christianity  was  a  profession  of  that,  wherein  real  Christianity  con- 
sists; and  therefore  that  no  person,  who  rejected  Christ  in  his  heart, 
could  make  such  a  profession  consistently  witli  truth.  And,  as  the 
ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  instituted  for  none  but  visible 
professing  christians,  that  none  but  those  who  are  real  christians  have 
aright,  in  die  sight  of  God,  to  come  to  that  ordinance  :  and,  conse- 
quently, that  none  ought  to  be  admitted  thereto,  who  do  not  make  a 
profession  of  real  Christianity,  and  so  can  be  received,  in  a  judgment 
of  charity,  as  tnie  friends  to  Jesus  Christ. 

"  When  Mr.  Edwards'  sentiments  were  generally  known  in  the 
spring  of  1749,*  it  gave  great  offence,  and  the  town  was  put  into  a 

was  a  member  of  this  convention,  and  voted  for  these  Propositions.  Mr. 
Mather,  at  the  close  of  liis  Treatise,  quotes  this  result  of  the  Synod  with 
some  force;  yet  without  directly  urjring  on  Mr.  Stoddard  the  charge  of 
inconsistency,  or  even  mentioning  that  he  was  a  member  of  that  Synod. 
Mr.  Stoddard,  in  his  Appoal,  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  having  changed 
his  sentiments,  alleges  that  a  part  of  the  Synod  proposed  to  recommend, 
ihnt  peraoru,  previous  to  their  admission  to  the  Churchy  should  make  a 
relation  before  the  churchy  of  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  their  hearts  ; 
that  he  opposed  this,  and  voted  with  the  majority,  for  the  second  proposi- 
tion as^  substitute ;  and  that  that  was  still  his  opinion. — This  statement, 
however,  does  not  relieve  the  difficulty ;  for  the  principle,  for  which  he 
actually  voted,  is  directly  inconsistent  with  that,  which  he  avows  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Lord's  Suppei ,  and  in  the  Appeal  to  the  Learned. 

*  Mr.  Edwards  divulged  hi«  sentiments  to  some  of  his  people,  several  years 
before  this;  and  in  1746  unfolded  them  clearly,  in  the  Treatise  on  Rehgioui 
Affections;  but  they  were  not  oflicially  made  known  to  the  church,  nor  do  they 
appear  to  have  been  generally  known  to  the  public,  until  he  communicated 
them  frcclv  to  the  Standing  Committee,  in  February,  1749. 
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great  fennent ;  and,  before  he  was  heard  in  his  own  defence,  or  it 
was  known  by  many  wliat  his  principles  were,  the  general  cry  was 
to  have  him  dismissed,  as  what  would  alone  satisfy  them.  This 
was  e\idcnt  from  the  whole  tenor  of  their  conduct ;  as  they  neg- 
lected and  opposed  the  most  proper  means  of  calmly  considering, 
and  so  of  tlioroughly  understanding,  tlie  matter  in  dispute,  and  per- 
sisted hi  a  refusal  to  attend  to  what  Mr.  Edwards  had  to  say,  in 
defence  of  his  principles.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end,  they 
opposed  tlic  measures,  which  had  tlie  best  tendency  to  compromise 
and  heal  the  difficulty  ;  and  with  much  zeal  pursued  those,  which 
were  calculated  to  make  a  separation  certain  and  speedy.  He . 
thought  of  preaching  on  the  subject,  tliat  tliey  might  know  what 
were  his  sentiments,  and  tlie  grounds  of  them,  (of  both  which  he 
was  sensible  that  most  of  them  were  quite  ignorant,)  before  they 
took  any  stops  for  a  separation.  But,  that  he  might  do  nothing  to 
increase  the  tumult,  he  first  proposed  the  thing  to  tlie  Standing 
Committee  of  the  church ;  supposing,  that  if  he  entered  on  the 
subject  publicly  witli  their  consent,  it  would  prevent  the  iD  conse- 
quences, which  otherwise  he  feared  would  fellow.  But  the  most 
of  tliern  strenuously  opposed  it.  Upon  which  he  gave  it  over  for 
the  present,  as  what,  in  such  circumstances,  would  ratlier  blow  up 
tlie  fire  to  a  greater  height,  than  answer  the  good  ends  proposed." 
This  unliappy  state  of  feeling  in  Nortliampton  was  owing  to  va- 
rious causes ;  among  which  may  be  mentioned  tlie  following  : 

1.  The  proposal,  in  1744,  to  investigate  tlie  conduct  of  some  of 
the  younger  professors  of  religion,  who  were  said  to  have  circulat- 
ed obscene  and  licentious  books : — a  proposal,  which  had  been  ori- 
ginally approved  of,  and  voted,  by  the  whole  church  unanimously, 
and  to  accomplish  which,  Uiey  had  at  once  appointed  a  Committee 
of  inquiry;  ])ut  to  which  many  of  them  became  violently  opposed, 
as  soon  as  they  feared,  tliat  the  discipline  of  llie  chiu*ch  might  fall 
on  tlieir  own  children  : — had  proved, — such  is  tlie  nature  of  man — 
tlie  occasion  of  a  setded  liostility  to  Mr.  Edwards,  on  tlie  part  of  a 
considerable  number  of  the  most  influential  families  in  the  town, 
lie,  who,  in  injuring  anotlier,  does  violence  to  his  own  conscience 
and  dishonour  to  relisjion,  finds  usually  but  one  practical  alterna- 
tive :  he  either  repents  and  acknowledges  his  sin ;  or  he  goes  on 
adding  injury  to  injury,  and  accumulating  a  more  rancorous  hatred 
against  die  person  whom  he  has  injured. 

2.  The  lax  mode  of  admitting  members  into  die  church,  had 
prevailed  about  forty-five  years;  and  though  boUi  Mr.  Stoddard 
and  Mr.  Edwards  had  been  most  desirous  of  the  prevalence  of 
vhal  religion  in  the  church,  yet,  a  wide  door  having  been  tlirown 
open  for  the  admission  of  unconverted  members,  as  such^  it  camiot 
but  have  been  the  fact,  that,  during  this  long  period,  many  uncon- 
verted members  should,  tlirough  that  door,  have  actually  obtained 
admission  into  tlie  church.     In  powerful  revivals  of  religion,  it  is 
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no  easy  task.— even  where  the  examination  is  most  strict,  and  the 
danger  and  guilt  of  a  false  profession  are  most  clearly  exhibited, — 
to  prevent  the  admission  of  a  considerable  number  of  unconverted 
members  into  tlie  church. 

3.  All  the  unconverted  members  of  the  church,  and  tlie  great 
body  of  tlie  congregation,  would  of  course  be  friendly  to  the  lax 
mode  of  admission.  To  relinquish  it,  would  have  been,  on  their 
part,  to  relinquish  the  only  resting  place,  which  human  ingenuity 
had  discovered,  in  which  an  unconverted  person  might — for  a  time 
at  least — remain  unconverted,  both  securely  and  lawfully. 

4.  The  lax  mode  of  admission  had  been  introduced  by  Mr. 
Stoddard,  a  man  gready  venerated  for  his  wisdom  and  piety ;  and 
a  large  majority  of  tlie  more  serious  members  of  the  church,  as 
well  as  all  of  a  different  character,  regarded  it  as  unquestionably 
scriptural^  and  verily  believed  that  the  mode,  recommended  by 
Mr.  Edwards,  would  unlawfully  exclude  multitudes  from  the 
Lord's  Supper,  who  were  fully  entitled  to  partake  of  tliat  sacra- 
ment. 

5.  All  the  churches  in  the  county,  except  two,  and  all  the 
clergr,  except  three,  approved  of  the  lax  mode  of  admission.  Ma- 
ny of  die  clergy  also  were,  at  this  time,  very  favourably  inclined  to 
the  sentiments  usually  denominated  Arminian ;  and  very  hostile  to 
those,  of  which  Mr.  Edwards  was  known  to  be  a  champion  not 
easily  met,  with  success,  in  the  field  of  argument.  Several  of  these 
gentlemen  proved  by  their  conduct,  that  they  were  not  unw  illing  to 
assist  the  cause  of  disaffection  at  Northampton.     One  of  them  was 

connected  by  marriage  witli  the    family  of  ,  already 

mentioned,  (a  family  of  considerable  wealth  and  influence  in  an 
adjoining  town,  w4iich  had  long  discovered  a  personal  hostility  to 
Mr.  Edwards ;)  and  had  himself  entered  so  w^armly  into  their  feel- 
ings, that,  w^hen  tlie  case  came  to  its  issue,  even  the  opposers  of 
Mr.  Edwards  did  not,  for  with  decency  they  could  not,  ])ropose 
him  as  a  member  of  the  Council.  Anotlicr  in  an  adjoining  town 
was  a  member  of  that  family,  and  cherished  all  its  feelings. 

6.  Another  individual  of  the  same  family,  living  in  a  towni  ad- 
joining, a  kinsman  of  Mr.  Edwards,  and  from  liis  standing,  lK)th 
civil  and  military,  possessed  of  considerable  influence,  was,  for  the 
six  years  previous  to  the  final  separation,  the  confidental  adviser  of 
the  disaffected  party  in  tlie  Church  and  congregation.  In  this 
course,  he  had  the  countenance  of  otlier  members  of  tlie  family,  of 
a  character  superior  to  his  own. 

"Mr.  Edwards,"  observes  Dr.  Hopkins,  "  was  sensible  that  his 
principles  were  not  understood,  but  misrepresented,  through  the 
country;  and  finding  that  his  people  were  too  warm,  calmly  to  at- 
tend to  the  matter  in  controveri^y,  he  proposed  to  print  what  he  had 
to  say  on  the  point ;  as  this  seemed  tlie  only  way  left  him  to  have 
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a  fair  hearing.  Accordingly  Ills  people  consented  to  put  off  calliog 
a  Council,  till  what  he  should  write  was  published."  With  this 
view  he  began  ininiediutely  to  prepare  a  statement  and  defence  of 
liis  own  sentiments,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  April,  about  two 
months  from  the  time  of  its  commencement,  sent  it  to  the  press — 
an  instance  of  ra])idity  of  com]X)sition  almost  unexampled  in  an  in- 
dividual, who  was  at  once  occupied  by  the  dudes  ol  an  extensive 
parish,  and  involved  in  the  embarrassments  of  a  most  perplexing 
controversy.  Notwithstanding  tlie  efibrts  of  Mr.  Edwards,  the 
printing  oi  the  work  was  not  completed  undl  August.  It  was  enti- 
ded,  ''  An  Humble  Enquiry'  into  the  Rules  of  the  word  of  God, 
concerning  tlie  Qualifications  requisite  to  a  complete  standing  and 
full  communion  in  the  Visible  Cluistian  Church ;"  and  contains  a 
discussion  of  the  question  agitated  between  himself  and  his  people, 
'^  Whether  any  persons  ought  to  be  admitted  to  full  communion  in 
the  Christian  Church,  but  such  as,  in  the  eye  of  a  reasonable  judg- 
ment, are  truly  christians  ?" — a  discussion  so  thorough  and  conclu- 
sive, tliat  it  has  been  the  standard  work  viith  evangelical  divines 
from  tliat  time  to  tlie  present. 

It  was  a  very  painful  consideration  to  Mr.  Edwards,  that,  while 
the  circumstances,  in  which  he  was  placed,  constrained  him  to  de- 
clare his  sentiments  from  the  press,  tlie  "  Appeal  to  the  Learn- 
ed," tlie  production  of  a  man  so  much  loved  and  venerated  at 
Nortliampton,  and  so  much  respected  throughout  New-England, 
his  own  colleague  too,  and  his  own  grand-father,  was  the  work,  and 
the  only  work  of  any  respectability,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
question,  which  he  should  be  obliged  publicly  to  examine  and  re- 
fute.    But  his  feelings  on  this  subject,  he  has  hhnself  explained. 
•'  It  is  far  from  a  pleasing  ciicumstance  of  tliis  publication,  that  it  is 
against  what  my  honoured    Grand-father  strenuously  maintained, 
botli  from  the  pulpit,  and  the  press.     I  can  truly  say,  on  account 
of  tliis  and  some  other  considerations,  it  is  what  I  engage  in  with 
the  greatest  reluctance,  that  ever  I  undertook  any  public  ser\ice 
in  iny  life.     But  the  state  of  things  with  me  is  so  ordered,  by  the 
sovereign  disposal  of  the  great  Governor  of  the  world,  that  my  do- 
ing tliis  appears  to  me  very  necessary,  and  altogether  unavoidable. 
I  am  conscious,  tliat  not  only  is  die  interest  of  religion  concerned 
in  tliis  affair,  but  my  own  reputation,  future  usefulness,  and  my 
very  subsistence,  all  seem  to  depend  on  my  freely  opening  and  de- 
fending myself  as  to  my  principles,  and  agreeable  conduct  in  my 
pastoral  charge,  and  on  my  doing  it  from  the  press :  In  which  way 
alone,  am  I  able  to  state  and  justify  my  opinion  to  any  purpose,  be- 
fore the  countr}',  (which  is  full  of  noise,  misrepresentations,  and 
many  censures  concerning  this  affair,)  or  even  before  my  own  peo- 
ple, as  all  would  be  fully  sensible,  if  they  knew  the  exact  state  of 
the  case. — I  have  been  brought  to  this  necessity  in  Divine  Provi- 
dence, by  such  a  situation  of  afiairs,  and  coincidence  of  circum- 
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Stances  and  events,  as  I  choose  at  present  to  be  silent  about ;  and 
which  it  is  not  needful,  nor  perhaps  expedient,  for  me  to  publish 
to  the  world." 

The  people  of  Northampton  manifested  great  uneasiness  in  wait- 
ing for  this  publication,  before  it  came  out  of  the  press ;  and  when 
it  was  published,  some  of  the  leadmg;  men,  afraid  of  its  ultimate 
effect  on  the  minds  of  the  people,  did  their  utmost  to  prevent  its 
extensive  perusal,  and  it  was  read  by  comparatively  a  smaU  num- 
ber. Some  of  tliose  who  read  it,  of  a  more  cool  and  dispassionate 
temper,  were  led  to  doubt  whether  they  had  not  been  mistaken. 
To  prevent  a  result  so  unpropitious,  it  was  regarded  as  essentially 
important,  that  the  publication  of  Mr.  Edwards  should,  if  possible, 
be  answered ;  and  a  rumour  having  been  circulated,  tliat  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Williams,  of  Lebanon,  was  preparing  a  Reply,  the  Town,  at 
their  meeting,  Nov.  9,  1749,  passed  the  following  vote. 

**  Votedj  That  Mr.  Ebenezer  Hunt  be  desired  to  wait  on  the 
Rev.  Solomon  Williams,  of  Lebanon,*  and  desire  of  him  a  copy  of 
his  Notes,  that  he  is  preparing  for  the  press,  in  opposition  to  the 
opinion  and  principles,  which  Mr.  Edwards,  in  his  last  book,  hath 
endeavoured  to  defend  and  maintain,  with  respect  to  die  admission 
of  members  into  complete  standing  in  the  Chiu-ch  of  Christ ;  and 
voted  also,  that  the  Precinct  will  pay  Mr.  Hunt  what  is  reasonable 
for  his  trouble." 

On  consulting  Mr.  Williams,  it  was  found  tliat  his  Reply  would 
not.  issue  from  the  press,  in  sufficient  season,  to  counteract  the  effect 
of  Mr.  Edwards'  Treatise ;  and  a  rumour  having  been  circulated, 
that  the  Rev.  Peter  Clark,  of  Salem  Village,  (Danvers,)  was  also 
preparing  a  Reply,  the  Town,  at  their  meeting,  Jan.  1,  1750,  passed 
the  following  vote. 

"  Voted^  That  the  Committee  abovesaid  take  effectual  care  to 
employ  some  suitable  person,  that  is  going  to  Boston,  to  make  dili- 
gent enquiry  there.  Whether  Mr.  Peter  Clark,  of  Salem  ViUage, 
hath  undertaken  to  answer  Mr.  Edwards'  late  book,  respecting  die 
Qualifications  of  communicants ;  and  if,  upon  enquiry,  he  can't  ob- 
tam  good  evidence,  that  Mr.  Clark  hath  undertaken  to  answer  said 

*The  half  brother  of  this  gentleman,  the  Rev.  Elisha  Williams  of 
Wethersfidd,  (Newington  parish,)  afterwards  (from  172G  to  1739)  Rec- 
tor of  Yale  College,  and  afterwards  Col.  Williams  of  the  Connecticut 
line,  in  the  attempted  expedition  against  Canada  in  174.''.,  began  a  reply  to 
the  Treatise  of  Mr.  Edwards,  immediately  after  it  issued  from  the  pres8; 
but,  on  going  to  England  in  1749,  he  placed  his  papers  in  the  hands  of  his 
brother,  the  Rev.  Solomon  Williams  of  Lebanon.  This  gentleman  pub- 
lished his  reply  to  Mr.  Edwards,  in  1751. 
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book,  that  then  the  person  be  desired  to  go  to  Mr.  Clark,  and  de- 
sire him  to  write  an  answer  to  said  book,  as  speedily  as  may  be,  and 
that  die  person,  unproved  and  employed  to  wait  upon  Mr.  Clark, 
be  paid  and  satisfied  out  of  die  treasury  of  the  first  Precinct." 

The  information  thus  obtained  not  proving  satisfactory,  the  sub- 
ject was  again  agitated,  at  a  subsequent  meeting,  March  C,  1760, 
with  tlie  following  result : — "  After  conference,  the  question  was 
put — ^Whedier  tlic  Precinct  desired  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clark,  ol 
Salem  Village,  should  be  applied  to,  to  write  an  answer  to  Mr.  Ed- 
wards' late  book,  respecting  die  Qualifications,  necessary  in  order  to 
complete  standing  in  tlie  Christian  Church  ? — and  it  passed  in  the 
Affirmative ;  and  dien  Major  Ebenezer  Pomeroy  was  chosen  to 
apply  to  Mr.  Clark  for  the  end  abovesaid." 

Mr.  Clark  was  a  man  of  sound  evangelical  sentiments ;  and  Mr. 
Edwards,  feeling  the  utmost  confidence,  that  his  opinions  on  the 
subject  in  controversy  could  not  differ  materially  from  his  own,  ad- 
dressed to  him  a  frank  and  friendly  letter,  in  which  he  pointed  out 
the  misrepresentations,  which  had  been  made  of  his  own  principles, 
and  dien  stated  diein  in  a  clear  and  explicit  manner.*  The  ccMtt- 
sequence  was  that  Mr.  Clark  declined  complying  with  the  request 
of  the  town. 

"  Mr.  Edwards,"  continues  Dr.  Hopkins,  "  being  sensible  that 
his  Treatise  had  been  read  but  by  very  few  of  die  people,  renewed 
liis  proposal  to  preach  upon  the  subject,  and  at  a  meeting  of  die 
bretliren  of  tlie  church  asked  their  consent  in  the  following  terms : 
"  I  desire  diat  the  brethren  would  manifest  dieir  consent,  diat  I 
should  declare  die  reasons  of  my  opinion,  relating  to  full  commu- 
nion in  die  Church,  in  lectures  appointed  for  that  end  :  not  as  an 
act  of  authority,  or  as  putting  the  power  of  declaring  the  whole 
counsel  of  God  out  of  my  hands  ;  but  for  peace's  sake,  and  to  pre- 
vent occasion  for  strife."  This  was  answered  ip  the  negative. — 
He  dien  proposed  Uiat  it  should  be  left  to  a  few  of  the  neighbour- 
ing ministers,  Whedier  it  was  not,  all  diings  considered,  reasonable, 
diat  he  should  be  heard  in  this  matter  from  die  pulpit,  before  die 
affair  should  be  brought  to  an  issue.  But  this  also  passed  in  die 
negative. 

"  However,  having  had  the  advice  of  die  ministers  and  messen- 
gers of  the  neighbouring  churches,  who  met  at  Northampton  to  ad- 
vise them  under  dieir  diifTicultios,  he  proceeded  to  appoint  a  Lecture, 
in  order  to  preach  on  die  subject ,  proposing  to  do  so  weekly,  uU 
he  had  finished  what  he  had  to  say.  On  Monday  there  was  a 
society  meeting,  in  w  liicli  a  vote  was  passed  to  choose  a  committee 

^•'  A  long  oxtract  fruin  Uu»  letter  will  be  fuund  ou  a  subsequent  page,  in  tho 
preface  to  Mr.  Kd wards'  Farewell  Sermon:  it  bears  date  Iftay  7,  1750. 
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to  go  to  Mr.  Edwards,  and  desire  him  not  to  preach  lectures  on  the 
subject  in  controversy,  according  to  his  decLiration  and  appoint- 
ment ;  hi  consequence  of  which  a  committee  of  three  men,  chosen  for 
this  purpose,  waited  on  him.  However,  Mr.  Edwards  thought  pro- 
per to  proceed  according  to  his  proposal,  and  accordingly  preached 
a  number  of  sermons,  till  he  had  finished  what  he  had  to  say  on  tlie 
subject.  These  lectures  were  very  tliinly  attended  by  his  own 
people ;  but  gi*eat  numbers  of  strangers  from  the  neighbouring 
towns  attended  tliem,  so  many  as  to  make  above  half  the  congrega- 
tion.    This  was  in  February  and  March,  1750. 

"  The  calling  of  a  decisive  Council,  to  determine  the  matter  of 
difference,  was  now  more  particularly  attended  to  on  both  sides. 
Mr.  Edwards  had  before  this  insisted,  from  time  to  time,  tliat  they 
were  by  no  means  ripe  for  such  a  procedure :  as  they  had  not  yet 
given  him  a  fair  hearing,  whereby  perhaps  the  need  of  such  a  coun- 
cil would  be  superseded.  He  observed,  "  That  it  was  exceed- 
ingly unbecoming  to  manage  religious  affairs  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance in  a  ferment  and  tumult,  which  ought  to  be  managed  with 
great  solemnity,  deep  humiliation,  submission  to  the  awful  frowns 
of  heaven,  humble  dependence  on  God,  with  fervent  prayer  and 
supplication  to  him :  That  therefore  for  them  to  go  about  such  an 
affidr  as  they  did,  would  be  greatly  to  the  dishonour  of  God  and 
religion ;  a  way  in  wliich  a  people  cannot  expect  a  blessing."  Thus 
having  used  all  means  to  bring  them  to  a  calm  and  charitable  temper 
without  effect,  he  consented  that  a  decisive  council  should  be 
called  without  any  further  delay. 

"  But  a  difficulty  attended  tlie  choice  of  a  council,  which  was 
for  some  time  insuperable.  It  was  agreed,  that  the  council  should 
be  mutually  chosen,  one  half  by  the  pastor,  and  the  other  half  by 
the  church :  but  the  people  insisted  upon  it,  tliat  he  should  be  con- 
fined to  the  county  in  his  choice.  Mr.  Edwards  thought  this  an 
unreasonable  restraint  on  him,  as  it  was  known  that  the  ministers  and 
churches  in  that  county  were  almost  universally  against  him  in  the 
controversy*.  He  indeed  did  not  suppose  that  the  business  of  tlie 
proposed  council  would  be  to  determine  whether  his  opinion  was 
right  or  not ;  but  whether  any  possible  way  could  be  devised  for  an 
accommodation  between  pastor  and  people,  and  to  use  their  wisdom 
and  endeavour  in  order  to  effect  it.  And  if  they  found  this  im- 
practicable, they  must  determine,  whether  what  ought  in  justice  to 
be  done  had  already  actually  been  attempted,  so  tliat  there  was  no- 
thing further  to  be  demanded  by  either  of  tlic  parties  concerned, 
before  a  separation  should  take  place.  And  if  he  was  dismissed  by 
them,  it  would  be  their  business  to  set  forth  to  die  world  in  what 
manner  and  for  what  cause  he  was  dismissed :  all  which  were 
matters  of  great  importance  to  him,'and  required  upright  and  impartial 
judges.  Now  considering  tlie  great  influence  a  difference  in  religious 
opinions  has  to  prejudice  men  one  against  another,  and  the  close  con- 
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nectioD  of  the  point,  in  which  most  of  ministers  and  churches  in  the  coun- 
ty differed  from  him,  witli  the  matter  to  be  judged  of,  ne  did  not  think 
tliey  could  be  reasonably  looked  upon  so  impartial  judges,  as  that  the 
matter  ought  to  be  wholly  left  to  them.  Besides,  he  thought  that 
the  case,  being  so  new  and  extraordinary,  required  the  ablest  judges 
in  the  land.  For  these,  and  some  other  reasons,  which  he  offered, 
he  insisted  upon  liberty  to  go  out  of  the  county,  for  those  members 
of  the  proposed  council  in  wliich  he  was  to  have  a  choice.  In  this, 
the  people  strenuously  and  obstinately  opposed  him.  At  length 
they  agreed  to  leave  the  matter  to  a  council  consisting  of  the 
ministers  and  messengers  of  tlie  five  neighbouring  churches ;  who, 
after  they  had  met  twice  upon  it,. and  had  the  case  largely  debated 
before  tliem,  were  equally  divided^  and  therefore  left  the  matter  un- 
determined. 

"  However,  they  were  all  agreed,  that  Mr.  Edwards  ought  to 
have  liberty  to  go  out  of  the  county  for  some  of  the  council.  And 
at  the  next  church  meeting,  which  was  on  the  26th  of  March,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards offered  to  join  with  them  in  calling  a  council,  if  they  would  con- 
sent diat  he  should  choose  iioo  of  the  churches  out  of  the  county,  in 
case  the  council  consisted  of  but  ten  churches.  The  church  bow- 
ever  refused  to  comply  with  this,  at  one  meeting  after  another  re- 
peatedly; and  proceeded  to  warn  a  church  meeting  and  choose  a 
moderator,  in  order  to  act  without  their  pastor.  But,  to  pass  by 
many  particulars,  at  length,  at  a  meeting  of  the  church,  warned 
by  their  pastor.  May  3d,  diey  voted  dieir  consent  to  his  proposal  of 
going  out  of  the  county  for  tv^'o  of  the  churches  that  should  be  ap- 
plied to.  And  they  dien  proceeded  to  make  choice  of  the  ten  min- 
isters and  churches,  of  wliich  the  council  should  consist." 
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Having  given  this  very  brief  sketch  of  the  events,  which  led  to 
the  separation  of  Mr.  Edwai-ds  and  his  people,  and  chiefly  in  the 
words  of  Dr.  Hopkins,  who  was  intimately  acquainted  with  all  the 
facts ;  I  shall  now  present  to  the  reader  a  more  enlarged  account  of 
diese  events,  as  detailed  in  the  private  Journal,  kept  by  Mr.  Ed- 
wards, during  this  interesting  period  of  his  life. 

JOURNAL. 

"  I  have  had  difficulties  in  my  mind,  for  many  years  past,  with 
regard  to  the  admission  of  members  into  the  Church,  who  made 
no  pretence  to  real  godliness.  These  gradually  increased,  and  at 
length  to  such  a  degree,  that  I  found  I  could  not  with  an  easy  con- 
science, be  active  in  admitting  any  more  members  in  our  former 
manner,  without  better  satisfaction.  In  consequence  of  this,  I  de- 
termined more  closely  to  apply  myself  to  an  enquiry  into  the  mat- 
ter, and  search  tlie  Scriptures,  and  read,  and  examine  such  books 
as  were  written  to  defend  the  admission  of  persons  to  the  sacra- 
ments, without  a  profession  of  saving  faith.  And  by  reading  and 
study,  I  found  myself  more  strengthened  in  my  reasons  to  the  con- 
trary. On  which  I  came  to  this  determination,  that  if  any  person 
should  offer  to  come  into  the  church  without  a  profession  of  godli- 
ness, I  must  decline  being  active  in  his  admission ;  which,  I  was 
sensible,  would  occasion  much  uneasiness  and  public  noise  and  ex- 
citement. However  I  came  to  this  resolution,  that  I  would  still 
continue  a  diligent  search,  improving  the  opportunity  which  Divine 
Providence  should  give  me  to  that  end,  until  somebody  should  offer 
to  come  into  the  church,  from  time  to  time  weighing  the  matter, 
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with  renewed  consideration  and  enquiry.  But  withal  I  judged, 
that  it  would  not  be  best  wholly  to  conceal  my  difficulties  until  tlien, 
lest  some  inconveniences  should  ai'ise ;  and  particularly  I  diouglit 
of  this,  that  if  some  person  should  offer  -to  come  into  the  church, 
whom  my  principles  would  oblige  me  to  reject,  and  sliould  give  no 
intimation  of  these  my  principles  until  then,  it  might  be  suspected 
that  I  rejected  the  person  from  personal  prejudice,  and  that  my  al- 
leging scruples  of  conscience  was  only  to  cloak  my  ill-will.  Hence 
I  took  some  opportunities,  some  years  ago,  freely  and  openly  to 
express  my  opinion  before  several  of  our  people ;  wliich  occasioned 
it  to  be  talked  of  among  many  in  tliis  town,  and  in  other  parts  of 
the  land.  I  also  designedly  gave  some  intimations  of  my  notions 
of  Visible  Christians,  in  my  work  on  Religious  Affections  ; 
but  was  aware,  that  when  I  came  to  be  necessitated  to  act  upon 
my  principles,  and  on  diis  foot  decline  admitting  any  who  should 
offer  themselves  to  be  received  to  the  communion,  this  would 
occasion  a  more  general  noise  and  tumult ;  and  therefore  I  deter- 
mined, if  I  lived  to  have  such  occasion,  that  I  would  in  the  first, 
go  and  freely  and  fully  declare  die  matter  to  Col.  Stoddabd. 
But  it  was  so  ordered,  that  no  person  offered  to  job  the  church  for 
several  years,  and  not  till  after  Uie  Col's,  death.* 

"  But  some  time  the  last  of  December,  (1748,)  a  young  man, 
who  was  about  to  be  married,f  came  and  offered  to  come  into  the 
church.  I  told  liim  my  opinion.  He  told  me  that  he  hoped  he 
could  make  such  a  profession  as  that  I  insisted  on,  and  would  take 
the- matter  into  consideration.  After  some  conversation,  it  was 
agreed,  tiiat  I  should  draw  up  a  profession  of  religion,  which  he 
might  see,  when  he  should  come  again.  Accordingly  1  did  so ; 
and  when  he  came  again  I  showed  liim  die  profession  l  had  drawn, 
but  told  him  I  should  not  insist  upon  a  profession  in  tiiose  words. 
He  might  draw  one  himself  in  his  o^vn  words ;  and,  if  the  more 
essential  tilings  of  true  religion  were  contained  in  it,  I  should  be  con- 
tent. He  desked  time  for  farther  consideration,  and  accordingly  I 
let  him  have  the  profession  I  had  drawn  to  consider  of.  He  after- 
wards came  again,  and  returned  die  profession  I  had  drawn,  and 
manifested  that  at  present  he  declined  coming  into  die  church  in 
this  way,  inasmuch  as  tiiough  he  hoped  he  could  make  a  profession 
of  godliness,  he  did  not  diink  that  he  was  obliged  to  make  it  in 
order  to  admission  into  the  church.  Tlie  report  of  this  soon  made 
great  uneasiness  in  tiie  town. 

"  Some  time  in  February,  1749, 1  declared  the  matter  fully  to 


*  Col.  Stoddard  died  Juno  19, 1748. 


t  In  places  where  the  lax  method  of  admission  to  the  church  has  prevailed  in 
New  England,  it  has  been  the  usual  practice,  for  persons  about  to  be  married, 
to  tmito  themseWes  to  the  church,  for  the  baptism  of  their  children. 
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the  Committee  of  the  church,  and  proposed  it  to  them  whetlier 
they  were  willing  that  I  should  deliver  tlie  reasons  of  my  opinion 
from  the  pulpit.  This  was  strenuously  opposed  by  several ;  one 
or  two  spoke  in  favour  of  my  preaching  on  the  subject;  but  tlie 
prevailing  voice  seemed  to  be  zealously  against  it.  Yet  the  neces- 
sity of  the  church  being  in  some  way  informed  of  the  reasons  of  my 
opinion,  seemed  to  be  aUowed  by  all ;  and  therefore  those,  who 
opposed  my  preaching,  proposed  my  printing  my  reasons,  and  do- 
ing it  with  all  speed.  And  aldiough  there  was  no  note  taken,  this 
seemed  to  be  the  general  conclusion,  that  tliey  must  be  informed 
of  my  reasons  from  the  press.  Accordingly  1  applied  myself,  with 
all  diligence,  to  prepare  something  for  the  press. 

**  After  this,  a  young  woman*  came  to  my  house,  to  join  with  the 
church,  having  heard  of  my  opinion ;  the  town  by  tliis  time  being 
full  of  talk  of  it,  and  noise  about  it.  I  mentioned  to  her  my  opinion 
concerning  the  qualifications  of  communicants.  She  told  me  she 
had  heard  of  it,  but  hoped  slie  could  make  such  a  profession  as  I 
required.  Then,  upon  enquiry,  she  gave  me  a  hopeful  account  of 
her  religious  experience,  and  Uie  operations  of  Divine  grace  upon 
lier  mind ;  and  manifested  herself  ready  publicly  to  make  a  pro- 
fession of  religion,  agreeably  to  what  she  had  now  professed  in 
private.  I  then  desired  her  to  prepare  for  examination  with  re- 
spect to  her  doctrinal  knowledge,  and  to  come  to  me  again,  and  I 
would  draw  up  a  profession,  agreeably,  to  what  she  had  expressed 
to  me,  against  she  came  again.  I  accordingly  did  so.  After  some 
time  she  came  again,  and  I  read  to  her  what  I  had  drawn  up.  She 
declared  herself  ready  to  own  that  profession,  but  said  that  she  was 
afraid,  by  what  she  had  heard,  tliat  tliere  would  be  a  tumult,  if  she 
came  into  tlie  church  in  that  way,  and  she  did  not  desire  to  be  die 
occasion  of  a  tumult  by  coming  into  tlie  church.  I  asked  her  if 
she  would  be  willing,  publicly  to  make  such  a  profession,  if  die 
Committee  of  the  Church  would  consent  to  it.  She  said  she 
would. 

"  Now  I  perceived  so  great  a  ferment  in  die  town,  tliat  I  was 
sadsfied  it  was  not  best  to  preach  upon  the  subject,  for  the  present ; 
and  supposed  it  probable  there  would  be  no  opportunity  to  be  heard, 
widi  any  tolerable  degree  of  calmness  or  attention,  before  what  I 
was  wriung  on  die  subject  was  published.  I  diereforc  prosecuted 
my  writing  wiUi  die  utmost  possible  diligence. 

"  About  the  middle  of  April,  I  called  die  Committee  together 
and  informed  them,  that  as  they  seemed  to  wish,  at  their  last  meet- 
ing, diat  I  should  print  die  reasons  of  my  opinion,  so  I  had  laboured 
much  upon  the  matter,  and  had  almost  prepared  something  for  the 
press.      And  as  diey  chose  diat  I  should  print,  so  I  now  chose  it 


*  Mary  Ilulbcrt. 
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also ;  since  I  had  laboured  so  far  in  it,  and  might  probably  say  to 
this  purpose,  as  I  am  informed  I  did,  ^'  that  the  frame  of  people's 
minds  was  now  such,  that  they  would  be  likely  to  hear  in  a  great 
ferment,  if  I  should  now  preach  on  the  subject."  But  told  them 
-withal,  "that  the  people  ought  not  to  proceed  to  vote  for  a  separa- 
tion, until  they  were  informed  of  my  reasons  in  some  way  or  other.'' 
To  thb,  one  of  tliem  replied,  "  No,  that  would  be  unreasonable ;" 
and  nobody  said  any  thing  to  the  contrary ;  but  all  seemed  to  ac- 
quiesce in  what  I  proposed,  and  in  waiting  for  my  reasons  from  the 
press. 

"I  then  mentioned  to  them  the  case  of  the  young  woman  afore- 
said, who  desired  to  come  into  the  church,  and  read  to  them  the 
profession  of  religion  she  had  manifested  herself  ready  to  make,  and 
asked  them  whether  they  were  willing,  that  she  should  make  such  a 
profession  publicly,  rather  than  be  kept  out ;  the  case  being  as  it 
was,  that  I  could  not  in  conscience  be  active  in  admitting  persons, 
without  a  public  profession  of  godliness.  One  or  two  spoke  for  it, 
but  others  objected  against  it,  saying  that  for  the  church  to  consent 
to  this,  was  giving  up  die  case,  or  to  that  purpose.  I  told  them  that 
I  thought  that  the  church  would  nevertheless  have  the  same  advan- ' 
tage  to  insist  on  my  receiving  those,  who  could  not  make  such  a 
profession,  and  that  1  was  then  willing  to  become  engaged,  never 
to  make  use  of  it  as  a  precedent ;  and  for  their  farther  security,  I 
offered  tiiem  a  written  promise,  in  the  followbg  words : 

"  I,  the  subscriber,  do  hereby  signify  and  declare,  to  such  as  it 
may  concern,  tiiat  if  my  people  will  wait,  until  the  book  I  am  pre- 
paring relative  to  die  admission  of  members  into  the  church,  is  pub- 
lished, I  will  resign  the  ministry  over  this  church,  if  the  church 
desires  it,  after  tiiey  have  had  opportunity  pretty  generally  to  read 
my  said  book,  and  after  they  have  first  asked  advice  of  a  Council 
mutually  chosen,  and  followed  tiieir  advice,  witii  regard  to  the 
regular  steps  to  be  taken  pre\ious  to  tiieir  vote :  The  following 
tilings  also  being  provided,  N-iz.  That  none  of  the  brethren  be  ad- 
mitted to  vote  in  this  affair,  but  such  as  have  eitiier  read  my  said 
book,  or  have  heard  from  tiie  pulpit  what  I  have  to  say  in  defence 
of  the  doctrine,  which  is  the  subject  of  it ;  that  the  Society  will 
engage  tiiat  I  shall  be  freed  from  all  rates ;  and  that  a  regular 
Council  do  approve  my  thus  resigning  my  pastoral  office  over  tiiis 
church. 

"Jonathan  Edwards. 
'' jyorthampton,  April  13,  1749." 

"  But  still,  when  the  affiiir  of  the  admission  came  to  be  put  to 
vote,  there  were  but  three  out  of  fifteen  who  voted  for  it. 

"  Soon  after,  I  sent  my  book  to  the  printer,  urging  him  very 
much  not  to  delay  the  printing.     Accordbgly,  the  impression  was 
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very  speedily  begun,  even  before  the  printing  of  the  proposals  for 
subscription.  From  time  to  time,  I  renewedly  urged  the  printer  to 
hasten  the  impression,  and  also  wrote  to  Mr.  Foxcroft  to  do  his  ut- 
most to  forward  it ;  who  accordingly  did  so,  as  he  informed  me. 

"  Some  time  in  die  latter  part  of  July,  the  people  grew  very  un- 
easy, supposing  that  tiie  printing  was  needlessly  delayed;  and 
therefore,  they  of  themselves  called  a  meeting  of  the  members  of 
the  church,  or  at  least  of  many  of  them,  to  determine  whether  to 
wait  any  longer  for  my  book.  And,  as  I  was  informed,  after  some 
discourse  on  the  matter,  they  determined  that  Col.  Dwight,*  who 
was  going  the  next  week  to  Boston,  should  make  enquiry  whether 
the  book  was  likely  to  be  speedily  finished,  and  send  word. 

"  Col.  Dwight,  when  he  returned  from  Boston,  about  the  middle 
of  August,  brought  a  number  of  the  books  with  him,  and  about 
twenty  of  them  were  dispersed  in  the  town.  After  this,  there 
seemed  to  be  less  noise  in  tlie  town,  until  some  time  in  October. 

**On  the  Sabbath,  Oct.  15th,  I  stayed  the  Church,  and  proposed 
our  setting  apart  a  day  for  fasting  and  prayer ;  and  put  the  matter 
to  vote,  in  the  following  words — "  That  a  day  be  set  apart  for  sol- 
emn fasting  and  prayer,  to  pray  to  God  that  he  would  have  mercy 
on  this  church,  under  its  present  dark  and  sorrowful  circumstances ; 
that  he  would  forgive  the  sins  of  both  minister  and  people ;  that 
he  would  make  us  to  be  of  a  right  spirit,  and  enlighten  us  all,  that 
we  may  know  what  tiie  mind  and  wiU  of  God  is ;  that  that  which  is 
agreeable  to  his  will,  and  diat  alone,  may  be  established ;  and  that 
God  would  restore  peace  and  prosperity  to  the  church." — ^This  was 
voted  by  a  general  concurrence.  Then  I  proposed  that  the  ser- 
vices of  the  day  should  be  carried  on  by  some  of  the  neighbouring 
ministers,  as  supposing  that  their  services  would  be  more  accepta- 
ble, and  less  liable  to  suspicion,  than  mine.  I  particularly  propos- 
ed Mr.  Woodbridge  of  Hatfield,  Mr.  Williams  of  Hadley,  and  Mr. 
Judd  of  West-Hampton  ;  they  being  nearest. 

"  There  being  now  several  persons  in  tiie  town,  who  privately 
made  a  credible  profession  of  godliness,  w^ho  were  not  in  the 
church,  and  hitherto  had  been  kept  out  of  it, — the  committee  of 
tlie  church  having  disallowed  of  their  admission  in  the  way  of 
making  such  a  profession  publicly,  as  aforesaid, — ^therefore  I  now 
made  a  proposal  to  tiie  church,  in  the  following  words : — "  That 
those  ministers,  who  shall  be  called  to  assist  at  the  fast,  be  sought 
to  for  advice,  witii  respect  to  the  admission  of  such  persons,  as  are 
able  and  willing  to  make  a  credible  profession  of  true  godliness ; 
not  tiiat  either  minister  or  people  should  be  bound  by  their  advice, 
to  any  thing  contrary  to  their  consciences ;  but  to  see  if  they  can- 
not find  out  some  way,  in  which  these  persons  may  be  admitted, 
consistent  with  a  good  conscience  in  both  the  pastor  and  church, 

*  Tho  grand-father  of  President  Dwight. 
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wiiicli  may  be  proceeded  in  for  the  present,  until  our  present  un- 
happy controversies  can  be  brought  to  an  issue." — Some  objectioDS 
were  made  against  this — ^particularly,  that  it  was  high  time  diat  the 
whole  afiair  was  brought  to  an  issue,  with  regard  to  the  admission 
of  others,  as  well  as  of  those  who  stood  ready  to  make  a  profession 
of  godliness.  But  he  who  made  the  objection,  afterwards  explain- 
ed himself  only  to  mean,  that  some  course  ought  speedily  to  be  ta- 
ken to  prepare  diings  for  an  issue ;  and  pardcularlv,  tnat  advice 
should  be  asked  concerning  measures  to  be  taken,  m  order  to  the 
people  being  generally  informed  of  my  reasons  for  my  opinion  re- 
specting Qualifications  for  full  communion  in  the  chiut;h :  the  peo- 
ple being  now  in  no  way  to  be  informed,  there  being  but  few  of  my 
books  in  the  town,  and  that  they  had  not  been  generally  read,  and 
were  not  likely  to  be,  at  least  for  a  very  long  time,  which  <yth^s 
confirmed.  He  tlierefore  proposed,  that  some  of  the  neighbour- 
ing ministers  should  be  consulted,  with  regard  to  a  proper  course  to 
be  taken  by  the  church,  in  order  to  a  proper  information  of  the 
grounds  of  my  opinion,  that  things  might  be  speedily  ripened  for 
an  issue. 

**  Upon  tliis,  some  offered  it  as  their  opinion,  that  I  had  better 
deliver  the  reasons  of  my  opinion  from  the  pulpit.  Others  object- 
ed against  it ;  and  it  was  alleged  by  some,  that  there  had  been  su& 
ficient  information  of  the  reasons  of  my  opinion  already,  or  to  that 
purpose,  that  the  leading  part  of  the  Church  had  read  my  book,  or 
most  of  the  leading  men  in  the  church,  and  diat  it  was  tlierefore 
time  that  a  Council  was  called,  to  bring  tlie  controversy  to  an  issue. 
I  tlien  made  tlie  Church  tliis  offer,  Ihatj  if  they  insisted  upon  t>, 
J  would  not  oppose  a  Council  being  called^  whtch  should  give  us 
advice  in  our  affairs  in  general^  and  which  should  have  pouter ^  if 
they  saw  jit ^  to  bring  our  whole  controversy  to  an  issue  ;  though  1 
could  not  ad\'ise  to  it,  as  not  supposing  the  state  of  tilings  to  be 
ripe  for  it. — ^The  people  appearing  to  be  of  very  different  minds, 
about  tlie  matters  which  had  been  discoursed  of,  they  were  refer- 
red for  furtlier  consideration  to  die  next  Sabbath,  and  it  was  deter- 
mined that  the  Fast  should  not  be  until  the  Thursday  following  that 
Sabbath. 

"  The  next  dfiy  being  Monday,  Oct.  1 6,  a  number  of  tlie  inha- 
bitants of  the  Precinct  drew  up  and  signed  tlie  following  writing, 
directed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Precmct,  viz. 

"To  tlio  Precinct  Committee  for  the  first  Precinct  in  Nortliampton : 

"  We,  the  subscribers,  desire  that  there  may  be  a  Precinct  meet- 
ing as  cjuick  as  may  be,  for  the  Precinct  to  take  into  consideration 
Mr.  Edwards'  doctiine,  with  respect  to  the  admission  of  members 
into  full  communion  into  tlie  church. 

"  1 .  We  desire  diat  Mr.  Edwards,  by  die  Precinct,  or  by  a  coiii- 
niittee  wliich  die  Precinct  sliall  ap()oint,  may  be  fricndlily  and  in  a 
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chrbtian  manner  treated  with,  and  entreated  to  recede  or  come  back 
from  his  principles,  which  he  has  pretended  to  maintain  in  his  late 
book,  against  liis  own  practice,  and  Mr.  Stoddard's  practice  and 
principles,  with  respect  to  the  admission  of  church  members :  which, 
if  be  refuses, 

"  2.  To  see  if  the  Precinct  will  come  into  liis  notions  or  princi- 
ples, about  tlie  admission  of  church  members :  which,  if  the  town 
refuse, 

"  3.  Then  to  determine  whether  the  Precinct  do  not  think  that 
it  will  be  more  for  the  honour  of  God,  and  more  likely  to  promote 
the  interests  of  religion,  and  peace  and  comfort  in  die  Precinct,  to 
endeavour  after  a  separauon,  or  any  tiling  else,  which  tlie  Precinct 
shall  see  cause  to  come  into :  which  we  desire  may  be  done  in  die 
most  friendly  and  christian  manner  possible. 

*' John  Hunt,  Gad  Lyman,  Ephraim  Wright,  Josiah  Pomeroy, 
Jonathan  Strong,  Jr.,  John  Lyman,  James  Lyman,  Jonatlian  Hunt, 
Joseph  Wright,  Gideon  Lyman,  Seth  Pomeroy. 

''/forthampton,  Oct.  16,  1749." 

"  Accordingly  the  committee  issued  a  warrant,  in  terms  agree- 
able to  this  demand,  and  a  Precinct  meeting  was  warned  to  be  on 
the  very  next  Thursday,  and  it  was  convened  on  the  day  appointed, 
viz,  Thursday,  Oct.  19.  At  the  meeting  it  was  moved  and  insisted 
on  by  some,  that  it  should  be  put  to  vote,  Whether  I  should  not  be 
desired  to  deliver  the  reasons  of  my  opinion  from  the  pulpit  ?  and 
it  passed  in  the  negative.  And  there  being  several,  who  objected 
against  proceeding  on  the  business  specified  in  the  warrant,  tiiat  it 
was  very  improper,  seeing  we  had  agreed  upon  a  day  of  fasting  and 
prayer,  to  seek  light  from  God,  tiiat  such  steps  should  be  taken  be- 
fore that  day  was  passed,  die  meeting  was  therefore  adjourned  for 
a  fortnight. 

"  The  next  Sabbath,  Oct.  22,  the  Church  was  stayed,  accord- 
ing to  the  Sabbadi  before,  and  it  was  proposed  Uiat  there  should  be 
some  farther  discourse,  on  what  had  been  proposed  die  preceding 
Sabbath,  concerning  asking  die  advice  of  neighbouring  ministers, 
about  die  admission  of  such  persons,  as  stood  ready  to  make  a  pro- 
fession of  godliness,  into  the  church,  without  delaying  until  our  whole 
controversy  should  be  brought  to  an  issue.  It  was  urged,  tiiat  it 
was  uncertain  whether  our  affiiirs,  in  general,  could  be  brought  to  a 
speedy  issue ;  that,  if  a  council  should  be  called  which  should  have 
die  power  to  issue  them,  it  was  uncertain  whether  diey  would  think 
it  best  immediately  to  put  them  to  an  issue ;  and  particularly  that 
it  was  questionable,  whether  they  would  thhik  our  afl&irs  ripe  for 
an  issue,  imtil  the  generality  of  die  church  had  either  read  or  heard 
the  reasons  of  my  opinion  and  conduct,  with  regard  to  the  admis- 
sion of  members.  Then  it  was  said  by  one  of  the  brethren,  that 
it  would  be  proper  to  see  whether  the  church  would  agree  to  "whax 
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I  had  proposed,  witli  regard  to  the  admission  of  those  persons; 
inasmuch  as  the  church  had  never  yet  passed  any  vote  upon  it, 
however  it  had  indeed  been  negatived  by  the  church  committee. 
Yet  it  was  time  enough  to  ask  advice  of  ministers,  when  it  was 
seen  that  the  church  and  pastor  could  not  agree.  Whereupon  it 
w^as  put  to  vote,  Whetlicr  the  church  would  allow  those,  who  were 
able  and  willing  to  niake  a  profession  of  godliness,  to  be  admitted 
into  the  churchy  in  the  way  of  publicly  rnaJcing  such  a  professumjfor 
the  present,  till  our  controversy  could  be  brought  to  an  issue  ;  and 
tlierc  were  but  few  votes  for  it.  Then  the  forementioned  proposal 
was  put  to  vote,  viz.  To  ask  advice  of  r^eighbouring  ministers^  con- 
cerning  this  matter  ;  and  for  tliis  also  there  were  but  few  votes. 

Then  another  tiling  was  proix)sed  to  the  Church,  viz.  That  the 
Church  would  manifest  their  willingness,  that  i  should  declare  the 
reasons  of  my  opinion  from  the  pulpit ;  seeing  it  was  a  thing,  that 
seemed  to  be  acknowledged,  and  not  disputed,  that  the  members 
of  the  church  in  general  had  not  been,  nor  were  likely  to  be,  in- 
formed of  my  reasons  in  any  odier  way ;  and  that  it  was  most 
reasonable,  that  they  should  be  informed,  before  they  proceeded  to 
act  any  thing,  as  determining  whether  I  should  be  cast  out  of  my 
pastoral  office,  it  being  an  affair  of  vast  consequence  to  me  and  my 
family.  I  told  them  diat  I  asked  a  manifestation  of  their  consent, 
not  because  I  doubted  of  my  right  to  preach  what,  I  was  satisfied, 
was  the  counsel  of  God,  without  asking  their  consent ;  but  I  chose 
to  proceed  in  the  most  peaceable  manner  possible,  and  in  that  way 
that  would  tend  most  to  prevent  occasion  of  strife.  After  very 
much  said  against  it  by  many  of  die  brediren,  it  wag  put  to  vote  in 
the  following  words  : — "  i  desire  that  the  brethren  would  manifest 
their  consent,  that  I  should  declare  t/ie  reasons  of  my  opinion,  re- 
lating to  Full  Comjnunion  in  the  Church,  in  ^Lectures  appointed 
for  that  end,  not  as  an  act  of  authority,  or  as  putting  the  power  of 
declaring  the  whole  cotmscl  of  God  out  of  my  hands,  but  for  the 
sake  of  peace,  and  to  prevent  occasions  of  strife ^'^ — ^It  passed  in  the 
negative. 

Then  I  told  the  Church,  that  one  diing  yet  remained,  which  I 
desired  of  thcni,  viz.  That  it  should  be  left  to  afexo  of  the  n^tigh^ 
bouring  ministers,  whether  it  be  not,  all  things  considered,  reasona- 
ble, that  I  should  be  heard  in  this  matter  from  the  pulpit,  before  the 
present  affair  should  be  brought  to  an  issue  ?  Some  things  were 
objected  with  much  strenuousness  against  it ;  and  I  was  charged 
widi  very  much  abusing  die  church,  by  my  management  with  respect 
to  the  admission  of  members.  One  said,  that  if  I  preached /or  my 
opinion,  somebody  else  ought  to  be  allowed  to  preach  against  it. 
I  replied,  that  my  business  was  to  defend  my  own  opinion :  the 
brethren  might  use  what  means  they  pleased,  for  the  defence  of  the 
contrary  opinion,  or  to  that  purpose.     After  much  said  by  many  of 
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the  bretliren,  tlie  leaving  tiiis  matter  to  neighbouring  ministers,  was 
put  to  vote,  and  passed  in  the  negative. 

"The  next  Thursday,  Oct.  26,  we  had  our  fast,  according  to 
appdntment.^ 

**  The  next  week,  on  Thursday,  Nov.  2,  1749,  the  Precinct 
met  again,  according  to  their  adjournment,  and  chose  a  committee 
of  nine,  to  confer  with  me,  and  consider  what  measures  are  proper 
to  be  taken,  in  order  to  issue  tlie  dispute  between  me  and  my  peo 
pie,  concerning  Qualifications  for  full  communion  in  the  church,  or 
to  diat  purpose ;  and  then  adjourned  themselves  to  Tliursday,  the 
week  following.  The  same  committee  came  to  me  the  next  day, 
and  told  me  for  what  they  were  chosen  by  the  Precinct,  and  asked 
me  whether  I  had  any  measures  to  propose.  I  told  them,  that  I 
had  already  proposed  what  I  supposed  to  be  reasonable  ;  in  that, 
in  the  first  place,  I  had  proposed,  tliat  my  people  should  give  me  a 
fair  hearing  of  the  reasons  of  my  opinion  from  the  pulpit,  and  that 
they  should  previously  manifest  their  consent  to  it ;  seeing  that 
such  previous  manifestation  of  consent,  would  so  evidently  tend  to 
peace,  and  to  prevent  tumults  or  ferments ;  and  secondly,  that  when 
they  had  refused  this,  I  had  proposed,  that  it  should  be  left  to  some 
of  the  neighbouring  ministers.  Whether  it  was  not  reasonable  that 
they  shoidd  comply  with  this  proposal.  And  I  told  the  committee, 
that  I  still  insisted  upon  it  as  a  reasonable  thing,  diat  they  should 
consent  to  hear  my  reasons  from  the  pulpit,  and  told  them  withal,  that 
they  might,  if  tliey  pleased,  use  means  to  know  what  could  be  said 
on  tlie  other  side.  They  might  either  employ  ministers  to  preach 
against  it  in  my  pulpit,  or  tliey  might  get  whom  tliey  pleased  to 
write  and  publish  his  reasons  against  it. 

They  tlien  told  me  that,  before  diey  came,  they  had  agreed  to 
make  me  tliis  offer,  viz.  "  That  if  I  would  consent  to  it,  th^y  would 
endeavour  to  bring  the  Precinct  to  yield,  that  1  should  preach  in 
defence  of  mv  opinion,  either  on  Lectures  appointed  for  that  end, 
or  on  the  Sabbath,  as  I  pleased  ;  provided  I  would  nrst  draw  out 
each  sermon,  that  I  intended  to  preach,  at  large  in  a  legible  charac- 
ter, and  give  it  to  them,  and  give  them  opportunity  to  carry  it  to 
tome  minister,  that  he  might  see  it,  and  prepare  an  answer  to  it,  be- 
fore I  delivered  it;  and  that  then  I  might  deliver  it,  if  I  would  con- 
sent thai  he  should,  from  the  pulpit,  deliver  his  ansujer  immediately 
after  itJ**  I  told  them,  that,  "  at  present,  I  could  not  think  it  to  be 
my  duty  to  comply  witli  this  proposal,  unless  it  were  also  allowed, 
that  I  should  beforehand  see  the  discourse  of  my  antagonist,  as  he 
was  to  see  mine,  that  I  might  stand  on  even  ground  with  him" 

"  I  then  gave  them  some  reasons,  why  I  thought  it  not  a  regidar 
proceeding,  for  the  Precinct  to  take  the  consideration  and  manage- 


*  A  blank  was  lofL  hero  in  the  MS.  probably  to  give  lome  account  of  Uiia 
fast,  but  it  was  not  filled  up. 
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fnent  of  this  Ecclesiastical  a^ir  iiito  their  hands,  m  tiie  manner 
they  had  done.  But  tliey  insisted  on  it,  that  it  was  not  irregular. 
Theythen  went  away  witliout  concluding  any  thing. 

*' The  next  Monday,  Nov.  6,  die  Committee  met  again  by  tliem- 
selveg,  at  another  house,  and  concluded  upon,  and  drew  up,  the 
following  report : 

"  At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee,  chosen  by  the  first  Precinct 
of  Northampton,  to  concert  what  measures  are  proper  for  said 
Precinct  to  take,  in  order  to  issue  tlie  dispute,  between  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Edwards,  minister  of  said  Precinct,  and  the  Precinct,  re^>ect« 
ing  the  admission  of  persons  to  complete  standing  in  the  Clinstian 
Church ;  said  Committee  detennined  to  report,  tliat  they  judge  that 
it  is  expedient,  that  the  Precinct  endeavour  that  there  may  be  a 
meeting  of  the  Church  in  said  Precinct,  to  see  if  tlie  Church  will 
apply  to  some  of  the  neighbouring  ministers,  for  their  advice  and  coun- 
sel, respecting  measures  to  be  taken  by  the  Church  in  the  said  af- 
fair ;  wliich  application  to  the  ministers  aforesaid,  said  Committee 
judge  the  best  expedient  in  the  present  difficulty ;  which  conclu- 
sion the  Committee  came  into  unanimously,  having  previously  con- 
ferred with  Mr.  Edwards,  diat  they  might  the  better  determine 
what  would  conduce  to  die  end  aforesaid, 

"  Ebenezer  Pomeroy,  John  Clark,  Joseph  Wright,  Noah  Cook, 
Samuel  Madier,  Noah  Wright,  Ebenezer  Hunt,  Seth  Pomeroy, 
Joseph  Hawley. 

'^  JVortJtamjHon,  Kov.  G,  1749." 

"This  writing  was  shown  to  me  by  one  of  their  number,  the 
Wednesday  following,  on  the  evening  before  die  Precinct-ineeUiig, 
to  which  they  were  to  make  their  report. 

"  The  next  day,  Thursday,  Nov.  9,  the  Precinct  met  again,  ac- 
cording to  adjournment,  to  receive  die  Report  of  die  Committee ; 
and  then  I  sent  the  following  letter  to  the  Precinct : 

"Dear  friends  and  brethren, 

"  I  never  heard  that  any  such  thing  was  proposed,  or  thought  of 
by  die  Committee  of  the  Precinct,  as  is  proposed  in  dieir  Report, 
until  yesterday ;  their  deterininarion  was  shown  me  last  night,  by  a 
messenger  from  diem,  one  of  their  number ;  and  I  have  had  no  o^ 
portunity  to  confer  with  die  Committee  about  it,  or  to  offer  any  ob- 
jection to  diem  against  their  projKDsal.  I  dierefore  think  it  requi- 
site, that  I  should  at  tliis  time  signify  to  you  the  reasons,  why  die 
thing  proposed  by  diem  appears  to  me  not  to  be  regular  or  rea- 
sonable. 

"  1.  As  the  Proposal  of  the  Committee  is  expressed,  diey  de- 
sire that  a  church  meeting  should  be  warned,  to  see  if  the  Church 
will  not  call  a  Council,  or  meeting  of  ministers,  to  advise  to  raea- 
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sures  to  be  taken  by  the  Chiircli,  in  ortler  to  issue  tbe  dispute  be- 
tween the  minister  of  the  Precinct  and  the  Precinct^  which  I  think 
is  not  proper.  If  tlie  Church  call  a  Council,  it  will  doubdess  be  in 
order  to  be  assisted,  with  regard  to  some  controversies  or  difficul- 
ties of  its  own^  and  not  to  remedy  the  disputes  of  the  Precitu^. 
The  business  of  a  Precinct-meeting  is  to  manage  the  affairs  of  a 
Precinct ;  and  the  business  of  a  Church-meeting  is  about  the  af- 
fairs of  a  Church,  and  not  about  the  afiairs  of  civil  societies.  It  is 
not  yet  certain,  that  there  is  any  dispute  or  difierence  between  the 
Pastor  and  the  Church,  for  this  has  never  been  properly  tried. 

"2.  If  I  do  not  misunderstand  the  Report  of  the  Committee,  it 
is  therein  proposed,  that  the  Church-meeting  should,  in  tlie  warn- 
ing, be  limited  to  a  particular  method  of  managing  the  business 
they  meet  upon,  vie.  To  consider,  whether  to  call  a  Council  of 
neighbouring  ministers,  to  advise  to  measures,  etc.  I  aim  not 
against  warning  a  Church-meeting,  if  you  desire  it,  to  consider  of 
proper  measures  to  be  taken,  to  secure  and  promote  the  interests 
of  religion,  and  die  Church's  own  welfare,  under  its  present  cir- 
cumstances. But  I  do  not  know,  why  the  Church  should  be  lim- 
ited to  any  certain  method  of  proceeding,  which  the  Precinct  has 
thought  of.  The  Precinct  has  no  more  business  to  limit  or  direct 
the  Church  to  a  certain  method,  in  managing  its  afi^irs,  than  the 
Church  has  to  direct  and  limit  the  Precinct,  in  the  management  of 
its  affairs.  It  is  not  yet  known,  that  the  Church  will  not  diem- 
selves  agree  on  some  measures,  to  bring  their  own  difficulties  to  an 
end,  or  that  they  will  not  think  proper  to  choose  a  Conrunittee  of 
their  own,  to  this  end,  who  may  be  successful  in  contriving  a  me- 
thod, to  which  the  Church  may  agree,  which  may  supersede  the 
need  of  a  Council. 

**  My  purpose,  in  sending  in  this  writing  to  you,  is,  not  to  per- 
plex you,  nor  clog  any  reasonable  proceedings,  but  to  do  my  duty 
to  you,  as  your  guide  in  religious  matters,  and  that  I  may  do  what 
is  proper,  to  prevent  any  just  blame,  that  you,  or  I  myself,  might 
hereafter  fall  under ;  and  therefore,  I  hope  that  what  I  have  said, 
will  be  taken  in  good  part,  from  your  affectionate  pastor,  who  de- 
sires that  you  may  go  in  die  way  of  your  duty,  and  in  the  way  of 
God's  blessing,  and  may  be  a  people  happy  in  his  favour. 

"  Jonathan  Edwards. 

'' JVorthampton,  JVov.  9,  1749." 

"  The  Precinct,  notwithstanding  this,  at  this  meeting  accepted 
the  Report  of  the  Committee,  and  passed  the  following  vote : — 
"  Voted^  That  Deac.  Noah  Cook,  and  Deac.  Ebenezer  Pomeroy, 
wait  on  Mr.  Edwards,  and  desire  him  to  call  a  meeting  of  tbe  first 
Church  in  Northampton,  to  determine  by  a  vote  in  said  meeting, 
1st.  Whether  there  be  not  a  dispute^  between  Mr.  Edwards^  Pastor 
of  the  Church  in  said  Precinct  and  the  Ckurehj  respecting  the  qui$^ 
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iion  he  hath  argued  in  his  book  last  published  ;  and  if  it  shaO  ap- 
pear, that  there  is  a  dispute  between  him  and  tliein,  re«pectine  the 
question  aforesaid,  then,  2d.  To  see  ^  the  Church  VfiU  apj^y  to 
some  neighbouring  ministers  for  advtce^  as  to  uhat  course  the 
Church  shall  take.'^ 

*^  They  also  added  ten  more  to  the  Comnuttee  of  the  Precinct, 
chosen  at  their  former  meeting ;  so  that  the  Committee  for  manag- 
ing tliis  affidr  for  the  Precinct,  now  consisted  ot  nineteen.  Those, 
who  were  added,  were,  Col.  Dwight,  Capt.  Baker,  Jonathan 
Strong,  Capt.  Roger  Clap,  Josiah  Parsons,  Capt.  John«Lyman, 
Increase  Clark,  Lieut.  James  Lyman,  Lieut.  Hunt,  and  Eleaxer 
Kbg. 

*^  This  meeting  was  still  continued  and  adjourned  for  four  weeks. 
The  next  day,  Deac.  Cook  and  Deac.  romroy  came  to  me,  as 
diey  were  directed,  and  brought  a  copy  of  the  Vote  of  the  Pre* 
cinct,  desiring  me  to  warn  a  meeting  of  the  church,  etc.  as  afore- 
said. 

''  The  Sabbatli  following,  Nov.  12, 1  warned  a  meeting  of  the 
church  in  the  following  general  terms : — ^''  I  desire  that  there  may 
be  a  meeting  of  tliis  church,  in  tliis  place,  to-morrow,  at  one  o'ckKK 
in  die  afternoon,  to  consider,  What  course  ought  to  be  taken  by  this 
Churchy  under  its  present  difficulties j  with  respect  to  the  admission 
of  members  into  the  ChurchJ*^ — ^I'he  church  accordingly  met  the 
next  day,  Monday,  Nov.  13th.  The  meeting  was  opened  by 
prayer.  And  after  some  things  were  said,  as  much  blaming  me 
for  warning  tlie  church  meeting  in  such  general  terms,  and  not  in 
tlie  manner  I  had  been  directed  by  the  Precinct,  and  being  told 
that,  if  I  still  refused,  tlie  Precinct  would  warn  a  church  meeting 
themselves,  witliout  me ;  I  gave  the  reasons  why  I  did  not,  when  I 
warned  tlie  meeting,  specify  in  the  warning  diose  particulars  on 
which  the  Precinct  insisted  :  As  1,  That  I  judged  it  would  be  a 
bad  precedent,  and  a  thing  of  hurtful  consequence,  for  a  church 
thus  to  allow  itself  to  be  subject  to  the  prescripdons  of  a  Precinct- 
meeting  ;  and  said  further  to  this  purpose,  that  it  was  an  unreasona- 
ble way  of  managing  church  affairs,  to  bring  diem  first  into  a  Pre- 
cinct-meeting, and  there  to  consider,  and  debate  Uiem,  and  c-ome 
to  a  conclusion  what  should  be  done ;  and  ail  this  in  die  absence  of 
the  Pastor,  he  being  designedly  excluded;  and  dien,  after  all 
diings  are  setded,  and  ripened  for  execution  in  the  Precinct-meet- 
ing, to  send  dieir  orders  to  die  Pastor,  to  call  a  church  meeting,  to 
pass  those  conclusions  of  theirs  into  church-acts,  and  execute  what 
they  had  before  determined  sliould  be  done.  It  appeared  to  me  a 
way,  that  had  a  tendency  wholly  to  make  void  all  the  power  of 
churches,  and  to  render  church  meetings  a  mere  nullity,  and  to  set 
the  Pastor  aside  altogether  as  a  cypher,  so  that  he  shall  not  so 
much  as  be  present,  when  ecclesiastical  matters  are  debated,  and 
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ripened,  and  brought  to  a  determination,  to  have  any  opportunity  to 
speak  his  mind,  or  say  one  word  as  attempting  to  enlighten  the 
church  with  regard  to  what  is  to  be  done ;  but  is  only  made  tlieir 
organ,  or  an  instrument  in  their  hands,  and  subject  to  their  will,  to 
bring  things  to  execution,  which  they  have  settled  and  resolved  on 
wholly  widiout  him. 

*^  2.  That  as  to  the  latter  thing,  for  which  I  was  directed  to  call 
a  church  meeting,  viz. — To  see  whether  the  church  will  apply  to 
the  neighbouring  ministers  for  advice j  as  to  what  course  the  church 
shaU  taice — ^I  looked  upon  it  unreasonable ;  because  all  the  neigh- 
bouring ministers,  except  one,  were  professedly  on  the  side  of  my 
pec^le,  in  the  controversy  between  me  and  my  people.  And 
though  it  was  only  to  give  advice  what  course  to  take,  yet  their 
advice  might  be  such  as  might,  in  effect,  finish  the  whole  afiair. 
Such  a  foundation  might  be  laid  by  previous  advice,  as  might  very 
much  determine  what  remains. 

*'  But  I  told  the  church  that  I  would  not  dispute  about  the  for^ 
mer  of  the  particulars,  and  stood  ready  now  immediately  to  put  it 
to  vote :  and  accordingly  put  the  vote  in  the  following  terms  : — ^*  I 
desire  that  those,  who  have  a  dispute  or  controversy  with  the  Pastor 
of  tUs  Church,  respecting  the  question  he  hath  argued  in  his  book 
last  published,  would  manifest  it." — The  major  part  of  the  church 
hereupon  manifested  that  they  had  such  a  dispute. 

**  Then,  instead  of  the  other  thing  proposed  by  the  Precinct  to 
be  put  to  vote,  viz.  Whether  the  Church  will  apply  to  some  neigh" 
bouring  ministers  for  advice^  as  to  what  course  to  take;  I  insi^ed, 
— ^*'  That  a  Council  should  he  caUedj  mutually  chosen,  to  consider 
of  the  present  circumstances  of  this  Church,  relating  to  the  contro^ 
versy  subsisting  between  the  Pastor  and  people,  concerning  the 
Qualifications  of  communicants ;  and  to  give  their  advice,  what 
course  we  shaU  take,  to  bring  this  dispute  or  controversy  to  an 
issue,  and,  in  general,  what  %s  to  be  done,  in  our  present  circum- 
stances,  in  order  to  the  Churches  peace  and  prosperity. ^^ — ^After 
much  debate  upon  it,  the  meeting  was  adjourned  for  a  week,  and 
a  Committee  of  five  persons  chosen  to  consider  of  the  matter,  and 
confer  upon  it  with  the  Pastor,  and  report  their  opinion  to  the  next 
meeting.  The  Committee  were  Major  Pomroy,  Col.  Dwight,  In- 
crease Clark,  Lieut.  Noah  Wright,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Hawley. 

**The  Committee,  on  consultation  and  conference  with  me, 
wrote  their  report  on  the  backside  of  the  paper,  wherein  I  had 
written  my  proposal,  as  follows : — "  The  Committee  of  the  first 
church  in  Nordiampton  appointed,  by  the  church  to  consider  the 
within  proposal,  and  report  to  the  church  what  is  best  to  be  done, 
report  as  follows,  viz.  That  the  church  do  join  with  Mr.  Edwards, 
according  to  the  within  proposal  of  choosing  a  council ;  and  the 
Conmiittee  agree  to  the  number  of  five,  and  would  not  be  against 
a  greater  number,  if  the  church  think  fit,  to  be  mutually  chosen^  «nd 
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to  be  appointed  to  meet  in  this  town,  four  weeks  hence  from  next 
Thursday. 

'^  Timotliy  Dwight,  Joseph  Hawley,  Increase  Clark,  Noah 
Wright." 

"Major  Pomeroy  refused  to  sign  the  report. 

"  On  Monday,  Nov.  20,  the  church  met,  according  to  adjourn- 
ment;  and,  after  prayer.  Major  Pomeroy  stood  up,  and  observed  to 
the  church,  that  his  name  was  not  to  the  report,  and  gave  these  two 
reasons  why  he  did  not  sign  it: — 1.  "  That  my  proposal  was  in  ge- 
neral terms,  and,  it  being  apparent,  that  I  regarded  my  own  teni- 
Eoral  interest  more  than  the  good  of  the  church,  the  church 
ad  reason  to  think  that  I  designedly  laid  a  snare,  to  ensnare  the 
church  by  those  general  terms,  and  therefore  warned  the  church, 
that  they  had  best  by  all  means  to  beware  and  see  to  it,  that  they 
were  not  ensnared  ;  and  said  much  more  to  this  purpose :  2.  **  if 
the  report  was  complied  with,  there  would  be  room  for  the  council 
to  give  advice,  with  respect  to  the  admission  of  those  persons,  who 
stood  ready  to  make  a  profession  of  godliness,  and  might  posably 
advise  that  they  should  be  admitted  with  such  a  profession ;  which 
would  be  giving  me  great  advantage,  contrary  to  the  rights  of  the 
church,  of  which  the  church  had  better  not  run  the  risk ;  and, 
though  the  advice  of  the  council  would  not  be  binding,  yet  if  they 
should  advise  to  their  admission  in  this  way,  it  might  lay  the  church 
under  great  disadvantage." 

"  These  things  seemed  greatly  to  alarm  the  church,  and  the 
church  refused  to  vote  the  report  of  the  Committee ;  and,  after 
much  discourse  and  debating,  it  was  determined  to  add  ten  to  the 
Committee  of  the  church,  so  as  to  make  the  whole  number  J^teen^ 
that  they  might  consider  what  was  to  be  done,  and  report  to  anotlier 
meeting.  And  then,  inasmuch  as  some  had  found  fault  with  my 
appointing  sacraments  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  some  had  turned 
their  backs  on  the  sacrament  since  this  controversy,  and  the  usual 
time  for  a  sacrament  being  come,  it  was  proposed  to  tlie  church, 
WJiether  it  was  their  mind  that  the  administration  of  the  lord's 
Supper,  should  be  continued  or  not  ?  and  after  considerable  dis- 
course it  was  put  to  vote  and  passed  in  the  negative.  Then  the 
meeting  was  adjourned  for  a  fortnight. 

"The  persons  now  added  to  the  Committee  were  the  following: 
Messrs.  John  Baker,  Jonathan  Strong,  Roger  Clap,  Deac.  John 
Clark,  Deac.  Pomeroy,  Joseph  Wright,  John  Lyman,  James  Ly- 
man, Gideon  Lyman,  and  Eleazar  King.  The  whole  Committee, 
excepting  Col.  Dmght  who  was  gone  to  Boston,  met  on  the  next 
Monday,  Nov.  27,  1749,  and  passed  several  votes  which  were 
drawTi  up  in  writing ;  and  the  next  Wednesday  they  all  came  to- 
gether to  my  house,  and  showed  me  the  writing  they  had  drawn  up 
containing  the  said  votes,  as  folbws : 
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••^  At  a  meeting  of  a  Committee  of  the  first  church  of  Northamp- 
ton, oil  Monday,  tlie  27th  day  of  November,  1749, 

"  f^otedj  That  a  council  be  chosen,  previous  to  any  endeavours 
after  a  separation,  to  advise  on  the  articles  hereafter  mentioned  : 

"  The  first  question  that  was  put  after  some  conference  was, — 
Whether  any  members  of  a  council  to  be  chosen  either  by  pastor 
or  people,  to  advise  us  to  what  course  we  shall  take,  previous  to 
any  endeavours  after  a  separation,  shall  be  those  who  live  out  of  the 
Ciounty  of  Hampshire?  Voted  m  the  negative. 

"2.  Whether  any  members  of  a  definitive  council,  if  finally 
there  be  need  of  such  councU,  should  come  from  any  parts  out  of 
the  County  ?  Voted  in  the  negative. 

"  Whether,  if  Mr.  Edwards  shall  continue  of  the  principles  he 
has  advanced  in  his  late  book,  the  Committee  judge  he  ought  to 
continue  Pastor  of  this  Church,  or  not?  Voted  in  the  negative,  ne- 
mine  contradicente. 

"  4.  That,  if  there  be  a  Council  called  to  give  advice,  at  pre- 
sent, previous  to  endeavours  after  separation,  the  particulars  or  ar- 
ticles upon  which  they  are  to  advise,  shall  be  determined  and  pro- 
posed to  them. 

"  5.  Voted,  That  one  article  which  the  Council  shall  have  pro- 
posed to  them,  shall  be — ^Whether  the  Church  shall  take  any  longer 
time  to  study  or  peruse  Mr.  Edwards'  late  book  ? 

"  6.  It  was  put — ^Whether  it  shall  be  proposed  to  the  Council,  to 
advise  whether  Mr.  Edwards  should  preach  on  liis  late  principles  ? 
and  it  passed  in  the  negative. 

"  7.  Votedy  That  another  article  to  be  proposed  to  the  Coun- 
cil, shall  be — ^That,  inasmuch  as  tliere  is  so  great  opposition,  in  die 
Church  and  Precinct,  to  Mr.  Edwards'  principles,  advanced  in  his 
late  book,  whether  the  Church  shall  not  use  means  immediately  for 
a  separation  ? 

"  8.  Votedy  That,  if  the  Council  shall  think  it  best  to  use  means 
for  a  separation,  the  question  shall  be  proposed  to  them.  What 
means  shall  be  used  tlierefor  ?" 

"  On  another  paper,  which  at  the  same  time  they  delivered  to 
me,  was  written  the  following  vote,  viz. 

"  Whereas  our  Pastor,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Edwards,  having  separated 
and  departed  from  the  principles  which  the  great  Mr.  Stoddard 
brought  in  and  practiced,  and  which  he  himself  was  setded  upon, 
and  a  long  time  practised,  with  respect  to  the  admission  of  mem- 
hers  in  complete  standing  into  the  visible  Church,  whether  it  be 
not  the  opinion  of  the  Church,  that  those  principles  are  inconsis- 
tent with  the  principles  of  religion,  and  the  peace  of  the  Church 
and  Town,  and  therefore  desire  a  separation,  he  continuing  in  his 
principles. 
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<<The  above  written  was  voted  to  be  proposed  to  the  first 
Church  in  Northampton,  for  their  acceptance,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Conunittee  of  said  Church,  on  Monday,  Nov.  27,  1749,  provided 
the  proposals  of  the  Committee,  respecting  a  Council  for  advice 

Erevious  to  endeavours  after  a  separation,  should  not  be  agreed  to 
y  Mr.  Edwards;  or  there  be  nothing  else  agreed  to,  by  Mr.  Ed- 
wards and  the  Committee,  respecting  said  Council,  and  the  ends 
for  which  they  are  to  be  called. 

««  footed  further  by  the  CammUteej  That,  provided  theXhurch 
desire  a  separadon,  they  should  consider  and  determine  upon 
choosing  a  Council,  to  dismiss  Mr.  Edwards  from  this  Church,  and 
dissolve  his  pastoral  relation  thereto." 

"  The  papers  containing  these  votes,  were  delivered  to  me  by 
the  Committee,  at  a  meeting  of  theirs  at  my  house,  the  Wednesday 
following ;  (Nov.  29,)  and,  I  desiring  time  for  conaderation,  Aej 
consented  tliat  I  should  have  time,  and  appointed  another  meedng 
of  the  Committee,  on  Tuesday  the  week  following,  at  the  house  m 
Major  Pomeroy,  to  receive  my  answer  in  writing.  It  was  agreed, 
that  it  should  be  put  to  vote  in  the  Church  the  next  Sabbath,  that 
the  church-meeting,  which  was  adjourned  to  the  next  Monday,  be 
put  off  a  week  longer. 

"  To  tlie  appointed  meedng,  on  Tuesday,  Dec.  5, 1  sent  the  fA- 
lowing  letter : 

''Dear  brethren, 

'*  I  would  now  lay  before  you  some  reasons,  why  I  think  that 
yoiu"  votes  at  your  late  meeting,  on  Nov.  27,  are  not  to  be  appro- 
ved of;  which  I  would  do  in  the  spirit  of  meekness,  and  desire  that 
they  may  in  the  same  spirit  be  weighed  and  considered : 

'*  I.  It  is  manifest  that  in  these  votes,  you  are  in  various  instances 
very  inconsistent  with  yourselves : 

'*  1.  Your  votes  imply  that  it  is  your  mind,  that  a  Council  sliQuld 
be  called,  previous  to  any  endeavours  after  a  separation  between 
pastor  and  people,  and  also  previous  to  what  you  call  a  Definitive 
Council :  that  is  previous  to  a  Council,  which  shall  determine  whe- 
ther pastor  and  people  shall  be  separated  or  not :  and  yet,  in  your 
seventh  vote,  you  have  voted  tliat  it  sliall  be  proposed  to  the  first 
Council,  H  hether  the  Church  shall  not  use  means  immediatdyfor  a 
separation :  which  implies  that  this  first  council  should  pass  their 
judgment.  Whether  minister  and  people  ought  not  to  be  speedily 
separated;  which  is  the  very  business  of  the  last  council,  who,  as 
you  yourselves  suppose,  are  to  determine  tliat  matter.  If  the  first 
council  are  to  have  no  power  to  determine  it,  then  why  should  they 
take  it  upon  tliem  publicly  to  enquire,  and  judge,  and  give  their 
voice,  how  it  ought  to  be  determined  ?  If  there  be  a  certain  con- 
sistory, to  whom  it  does  not  belong  to  decide  a  matter,  and  it  is  also 
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determined  beforehaud,  tiiat  tliey  sliall  not  decide  it,  but  that  it 
shall  be  decided  by  other  judges ;  I  Uiink  they  would  but  do  the 
part  of  busy-bodies,  to  meddle  with  it  so  far  as  publicly  to  take 
cognizance  of  it,  and-pass  their  judgment  in  it. — ^According  to  Con- 
gregational principles,  on  which  diis  church  seem  to  insist,  the  ut- 
most, which  any  Council  under  heaven  has  to  do,  is  only  to  give 
their  judgment,  without  laying  any  proper  obligation  on  those  whom 
they  advise. 

"  2.  In  your  concluding  vote  in  your  second  paper,  you  have 
riven  your  voice,  That^  tf  I  do  not  agree  to  what  you  shall  finally 
insist  upon  J  or  to  that  purpose^  it  shall  be  proposed  to  t/ie  Churchy 
unmediateltj  to  call  a  Council  to  dismiss  me.  And  surely  such  a 
Council,  if  they  have  any  thing  to  do  as  Counsellors,  will  have  to 
judge — Whether  I  ought  to  he  dismissed,  or  not;  and,  fVhet/ierit 
be  consistent  mth  the  interests  of  religion,  and  the  peace  of  the  Town 
and  Church,  that  I  should  be  continued  here.  And  yet,  in  the 
same  vote,  you  have  voted  to  propose  it  to  the  church,  to  take  this 
work  of  the  Council  into  tlieir  own  hands,  and  to  determine  them- 
selves, in  the  jfirst  place, — Whether  my  continuance  liere  is  consist 
tent  with  the  interests  of  religion,  and  the  peace  of  the  '1  own  and 
Church;  and.  Whether  a  separation  ought  not  to  be  sought: — 
which  b  first  judging  the  very  thing,  which  they  are  to  call  a  Coun- 
cil to  judge  of,  and  direct  diem  in.  Herein  you  are  inconsistent 
with  yourselves ;  and,  if  you  persist  in  such  a  vote,  will  be  incon- 
astent  with  the  rules  of  decency  and  order,  and  all  usual  methods 
of  proceeding. — In  so  great  an  affair,  as  die  separation  of  a  pastor 
and  a  people,  it  is  by  no  means  proper  for  a  people,  whatever  their 
private  dioughts  may  be,  to  proceed  to  declare  their  judgment  in 
public  votes  and  acts,  until  Uiey  have  had  the  voice  of  a  Council 
to  lead  and  conduct  them. 

"  3.  You  yourselves,  die  gendemen  of  the  Commiuee,  have 
taken  it  upon  you  to  do  that,  which  is  properly  the  business  of  what 
you  call  the  Definitive  Council, — in  your  third  vote ;  wherein  you 
vote.  That,  if  I  persist  in  my  principles,  I  ought  not  to  continue  the 
Pastor  of  thij  Church,  This  vote,  you  have  passed,  as  a  Com- 
mittee of  this  Churcli ;  and,  if  you  persist  in  it,  it  must  be  a  part 
of  your  Report  to  the  Church,  intended  for  dieir  direction ;  nor 
can  such  a  vote  of  yours  be  of  any  odieruse.  And  so  herein  you 
give  your  judgment  and  direction  to  the  Church  direcdy,  in  that 
very  matter,  which  the  last  Council  is  to  judge  of,  and  direct  the 
Church  in. 

"  4.  You  vote  that  a  Council  should  be  called,  previous  to  any 
endeavours  after  a  separation ;  and  yet,  in  diis  third  vote,  you 
yourselves  do  at  the  same  time,  before  any  Council  is  called,  im- 
mediately proceed  to  that  which  is  properly  and  direcdy  of  the  na- 
ture of  an  endeavour,  that  I  should  be  separated,  provided  I  do  not 
retract  my  opinion.     For  it  must  be  supposed,  that  you  had  some 
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end  in  it,  and  passed  this  vote  as  a  means  to  some  public  effect ; 
and  the  efTcct  directly  looked  at,  is  no  odier  than  a  separation  in 
such  a  case. 

*^  5.  The  only  pro\iso  made  in  the  said  third  vote,  wherein  it  is 
voted  that  I  ought  not  to  continue  the  pastor  of  tliis  church,  is — 
"  If  I  continue  of  the  principles  wliich  1  have  advanced  ;**  without 
adding — Or  the  Church  be  brought  to  be  of  my  mindj  or  any  tkiw 
of  that  nature;  whereby  it  is  plauily  supposed,  that  it  is  a  thing  aJ- 
ready  determined,  and  out  of  the  question,  that  the  church  never 
will  be  of  my  mind.  And  yet  you  afterwards  vote.  That  a  Coun- 
cil shall  be  called  for  that  very  end — to  judge  whether  the  church 
shall  take  any  longer  time  to  study  and  peruse  my  book : — ^which, 
if  they  do  advise  to,  it  must  be  as  requisite  in  order  to  a  proper 
trial,  whether  the  church,  on  proper  information,  will  not  be 
brought  to  be  of  my  mind.  So  that,  putting  both  these  votes  to- 
getlier,  it  comes  to  lliis, — that  you  would  call  a  Council  to  judge, 
Whether  there  has  already  been  a  fair  trial j  whether  the  Church,  on 
proper  information,  wUl  be  brought  to  be  of  my  mind ;  and  yet, 
you  tell  them,  at  the  same  time.  That  you  have  decided  this  matter 
already,  and  have  determined,  that  it  is  no  longer  worth  the  whUe 
to  make  a  question  of  it,  and  that  it  is  dear  enough  already,  to  be 
taken  as  a  ground  of  public  votes  and  acts.  And  this  is,  in  efiect, 
to  tell  the  Council,  at  the  same  time  you  call  them,  That  you  do 
not  need  them;  having  tlioroughly  determined  die  matter  already 
yourselves,  in  which  you  have  called  them  to  advise. 

"  II.  You  are  not  only  inconsistent  willi  yourselves,  but  I  tliink 
several  of  your  voles  are  very  inconsistent  with  reason  and  justice. 

"  1 .  Your  votes  imply,  tliat  I  should  be  allowed  to  choose  none 
who  live  out  of  tlie  county  of  Hampshire,  to  be  members  of  any 
Council,  which  shall  liave  any  thing  to  do  in  judging  of  our  affairs, 
either  in  giving  ad\'ice  for  our  conduct,  or  to  determine  and  finish 
our  controversy ;  which,  as  the  case  stands,  is  contrary  to  plain 
reason,  and  universally  established  maxims  of  equity,  and  incon- 
sistent witli  the  most  acknowledged  rights  of  manfeind.  For  it  is 
apparent  from  your  own  statement,  that  tlie  matters  of  difficult)', 
concerning  which  the  judgment  or  advice  of  any  Coimcil  is  need- 
ed or  proposed,  are  wliolly  things  appertaining  to  a  controversy  be- 
tween me  and  tlie  church,  concerning  qualifications  of  candidates 
for  christian  ecclesiastical  communion ;  and  it  is  well  known,  that 
the  ministers  of  the  county  are  almost  universally  on  one  side,  and 
against  me,  in  this  controversy.  And  I  desire  you  impartially  to 
consider,  whether,  if  you  should  persist  in  these  conclusions,  it 
would  be  doing,  as  you  would  be  done  by  ?  Supposing  that  it  had 
happened  on  my  side,  as  it  has  on  yours,  that  the  ministers  of  the 
county  had  been  as  generally  and  as  fully  on  my  side,  in  the  origi- 
nal controversy,  as  now  they  are  on  yours ;  would  you  have  thou^t 
it  reasonable,  if  I  should  in  that  case  have  insisted  upon  it,  that  you 
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should  not  be  BUJOTered  to  go  out  of  the  county,  to  bring  ministers 
for  any  Council,  which  was  to  have  any  hand  in  judging,  advising 
or  determining  m  our  affairs  ? 

"  2.  If  I  understand  your  Vote,  you  have  determined,  That  the 
Council,  which  shall  be  called  to  advise  us  what  course  to  take  un- 
der our  present  difficidties,  shall  be  so  limited,  that  they  shall  have 
no  liberty  to  judge  of  our  circumstances  in  general,  and  so  advise  to 
proper  expedients  for  our  welfare  as  tliey  shall  think  requisite  ;  and 
That  particular  care  shall  be  taken,  that  they  shall  not  give  any 
judgment  or  advice,  with  regard  to  some  things,  which  have  been 
matters  of  difficulty  and  controversy,  between  me  and  the  church. 
And,  I  think  you,  m  effect,  have  voted.  That  they  shall  be  limited 
to  tliatone  single  thing,  viz.  Whether  the  Church  shall  take  longer 
time^  to  study  or  peruse  my  book  ?  For,  as  was  observed  before, 
the  other  things  which  you  mention,  cannot  belong  to  the  business  of 
the  Previous  Council,  but  are  die  proper  business  of  die  Last 
Council.     Now  against  this,  I  object  die  following  things : 

**  (1 .)  To  call  a  Council,  and  limit  diem  in  this  manner,  does  not 
at  all  answer  the  present  circumstances  and  exigencies  of  diis 
Church.  The  present  sorrowful  state  of  die  Church  gready  re- 
quires a  Council,  which  shall  have  liberty  to  look  into  die  whole 
state  of  our  case,  widiout  keeping  some  parts  of  our  difficulties  out 
of  their  sight,  Uiat  diey  may  give  us  advice  what  course  we  shall 
take  for  our  welfare.  If  ever  it  was  requisite  that  the  whole  case 
of  a  patient,  under  a  most  terrible  and  threatening  disease,  should 
be  laid  before  physicians,  it  is  requisite  that  our  whole  case  should 
be  laid  before  a  council,  for  their  advice  with  regard  to  our  diffi- 
culties in  general.  What  we  need  a  Coimcil  for,  if  we  need  any 
at  all,  before  a  Council  comes  to  determine  wheUier  we  shall  be 
separated  or  not,  is  if  possible,  to  find  out  a  remedy  for  our  bro- 
ken, confused  and  perplexed,  circumstances ;  so  that,  eidier  pastor 
and  people  may  walk  together  in  peace,  or,  at  least,  that  diings 
may  be  so  regulated,  that  there  may  be  some  peace  while  we  are 
condnued  togedier.  And,  if  finally,  there  should  appear  a  neces- 
sity of  a  scparadon,  that  things  may  be  prepared  for  an  equitable 
and  peaceable  pardng.     But  to  tie  up  a  Council  to  such  a  single 

i)aruculdr,  as  is  mentioned  in  your  votes,  is  utterly  to  disable  them 
h)m  answering  these  ends. 

"  (2.)  It  would  be  very  absurd,  in  itself,  for  the  Church  to  come 
into  such  a  determination.  It  would  be  for  the  Chursh  to  set  itself 
up  in  a  sort  of  supremacy  and  self-sufficiency,  as  above  all  controul 
and  advice.  It  would  be  in  effect  to  say, — *  In  these  and  these 
parts  of  die  controversy  between  us  and  our  pastor,  we  need  no 
advice,  nor  will  we  allow  a  Council  to  give  us  any.' — And  it  would 
be  indecorous  treatment  of  any  Council,  under  any  csrcumstances, 
dius  to  tie  them  up.  The  language  of  it  would  be, — *  We,  in  these 
diings,  are  not  willing  to  trust  your  judgment,  esteeming  ourselves 
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wiser  than  you." — ^If  you  say  tliat  those  parts  of  our  controversy, 
which  the  Council  are  tied  up  from  meddling  with,  are  very  clear 
and  plain  ;  then  so  much  the  less  reason  have  you  to  fear  leaving 
tliem  to  the  determination  of  a  Council ;  unless  you  are  confident 
tliat  you  are  wiser  than  they. 

'^  For  you  to  in»st  on  these  limiting  votes,  will  be  very  unequal  and 
unfair  dealing  witli  me.  As  the  Council  is  to  be  called  to  advise 
in  matters  controverted  between  you  and  me,  one  party  has  no  more 
right  to  limit  the  other  party,  as  to  tlie  controverted  points  w^hich 
shall  be  referred,  than  tlie  other  party  lias  to  limit  the  one.  If  I 
sliould  claim  a  power  to  decide  in  tliis  matter,  and  should  single 
out  a  particular  point,  such  as  I  thought  would  best  serve  my 
purpose,  and  say, — '  I  will  have  tliis  matter,  and  this  only,  judg- 
ed of  by  a  Council;  and  as  to  other  matters,  which  you  de- 
sire that  they  should  advise  in,  I  will  not  suffer  it  :* — ^wovdd  you 
hearken  at  all  to  it,  or  bear  such  treatment? 

"  One  thing  more  I  think  it  my  duty  to  observe  to  you,  before  I 
conclude,  -^er  your  other  votes,  you  conclude  all  with  this,  as 
an  enforcement  of  the  whole  : — "That,  provided  the  proposals  of 
the  Committee,  respecting  a  Council,  etc.  should  not  be  agreed  to 
by  me,  and  there  should  be  nothing  else  agreed  to  respecting  said 
Council,  and  the  ends  for  which  they  are  to  be  called ;  you  wiD 
propose  it  to  the  church  to  vote  my  principles  so  and  so  pernicious, 
and  to  manifest  a  desire  of  separation,  and  to  call  a  Council  to  dis- 
miss me."  I  tliink  tliat  tliis  Vote,  with  these  circumstances  ap- 
pended, is  properly  of  the  nature  of  a  Threatening. — That  if  I  do 
not  comply  with  wliat  you,  the  Committee,  shall  finally  insist  upon, 
you  will  propose  to  the  cliurch  to  deal  thus  with  me. — As  you  are 
a  Committee  chosen  to  confer  with  me  concerning  a  method  of 
proceeding,  I  might  reasonably  expect  that,  as  you  are  christians, 
and  christians  to  whom  I  stand  in  the  relation  of  a  Pastor,  you 
would  first  have  seen.  Whether,  by  friendly  conference,  we  could 
not  have  amicably  agreed  on  measures  to  be  taken.  If  you  had 
thought  it  proper  to  pass  any  such  vote  at  all,  and  to  let  me  see  it ; 
one  would  have  thought  that  at  least  it  should  have  been  forborne, 
until  you  had  found,  by  conference,  that  I  would  agree  to  notliing 
reasonable,  and  that  this  should  have  been  the  last  thing  you  did. 
But,  at  tJie  very  first  interview,  to  come  with  such  menaces  to  ter- 
rify me  into  a  compliance  with  you,  before  a  word  of  conference 
bet^vecn  us ;  is  indeed  carrying  things  with  a  high  hand ;  of  wliich 
I  entreat  you  calmly  and  seriously  to  consider. 

"  On  the  whole,  I  desire  you  would  not  persist  in  the  votes  you 
have  passed,  and  Uiat  you  would  consider  again.  Whether  the  pro- 
posals, which  were  agreed  to  by  me  and  the  former  Committee  of  the 
church,  are  not  just  and  reasonable ;  and  the  measures  therein  pro- 
posed such  as  our  circumstances  require.  But  if  not,  if  you  can 
think  of  any  other  measures,  wnich  are  equitable,  and  have  any  ten- 
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0  answer  the  exigencies  of  our  present  circumstances;  I 
HI  will  not  find  me  difficult  or  backward  to  a  compliance. 

''  I  am  your  servant,  for  Jesus'  sake, 

"Jonathan  Edwards. 
frihampion,  Dec.  6,  1749." 

e  next  day,  being  Wednesday,  Dec.  6,  the  Committee 
jain  to  my  house  }  and  after  they  were  come  together,  the 
n,  Major  Pomroy,  told  me, — Trtiat  they  had  further  con- 
of  our  difficulties,  or  to  that  purpose,  and  had  read  my  long 
ind  that  it  was  abundance  of  trouble  and  difficulty  the  church 
to  ;  and  that  it  was  the  voice  of  the  Committee  that  it  was 
eas  the  occasion  of  all  this  difficulty. — "  Tliis,"  said  he,  "  I 
iie  name  of  the  Committee ;  and  that,  which  I  am  now  about 
[  will  say  in  my  own  name,  and  that  is.  That  it  may  well  be 
)f  solemn  consideration  to  you,  that  you  should  put  the 
to  so  much  trouble  and  difficulty.  And  I  would  advise  you 
the  matter  into  your  serious  and  solenm  consideration  and 
)lation.  And,  as  to  the  afiair  we  are  upon,  we  have  deter* 
hat  we  will  not  dally  about  the  matter ;  and  therefore  we 
le  to  this  conclusion;"  or  words  to  that  purpose. — ^Then  he 
me  a  paper,  containing  their  conclusion  in  the  following 
— ^'  At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  the  First  Church  in 
apton,  on  Tuesday,  Dec.  6,  1749 ;  Agreed  by  said  Com- 
that  they  will  reconunend  to  the  church,  that  there  be  a 
mutually  chosen  by  the  church  and  Mr.  Edwards,  if  Mr. 
Is  desires  to  have  a  part  in  tlie  choice,  to  consist  of  seven 
churches,  all  in  the  County  of  Hampshire  ;  to  which  Coun- 
^hurch  shall  represent  and  declare  the  difference  and  con- 
,  which  subsists  between  the  church  and  the  said  Edwards, 
ng  the  Qualifications  necessary  to  admission  to  complete 
;  in  the  Visible  Church  of  Christ ;  and  also  to  inform  the 
uncil,  that,  since  the  opposition  in  the  said  church  to  Mr. 
Is'  sentiments  in  tlie  particular  aforesaid  is  very  general ; 
t,  since  Mr.  Edwards,  in  this  particular,  has  dissented  firom 
:ch,  and  departed  from  the  principles  on  which  he  was  set- 
[  ordained  Pastor  of  said  church ;  it  is  the  desire  of  the 
that  Mr.  Edwards  may  be  dismissed  firom  said  church,  and 
pastoral  relation  thereto  be  dissolved  ;  and  that  the  church 
pplicate  tlic  said  Council  to  proceed  to  dismiss  and  release 

1  church  and  Mr.  Edwards  from  each  other,  if  they  shall 
best  to  be  done ;  and  the  church  shall  humbly  entreat  the 

uncil,  in  tlie  most  impartial  manner,  to  consider  the  case 
ire  oif  the  church." 

er  I  had  read  this  determination  of  the  Committee,  I  told 
at  I  desired  opportunity  for  con^deration  until  tlie  next  day^ 
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wlien  I  would  endeavour  to  come  to  a  detenninatioD  what  I  would 
do  ;  wliich  I  would  send  them  in  writing,  if  they  would  meet  at  any 
place  to  receive  it.  Accordingly  they  appointed  a  meeting  the 
next  day,  to  receive  my  determination,  and  to  conclude  on  their 
own  report  to  the  church. 

"  The  next  day,  being  Thursday,  Dec.  7,  the  Precinct  met  ac- 
cording to  adjournment,  and  adjourned  themselves  further  until  the 
next  Tuesday,  the  day  after  the  appointed  church  meeting. — ^The 
same  day  also  the  Committee  of  the  church  met,  when  I  sent  them 
a  LfCtter,  containing  my  determination,  as  I  had  proposed ;  which 
was  as  follows : 

^^  To  tlie  Committee  of  the  First  Church  in  Northampton,  at  their 

meeting,  Dec.  7,  1749. 

"Dear  Brethren, 

"  The  reasons,  which  I  have  given,  showing  it  to  be  Just,  that  all 
Councils,  called  to  judge  or  advise  in  our  present  afiair,  should  be 
mutually  chosen,  and  that  I  should  have  liberty  to  nominate  some 
of  the  members  out  of  the  County,  I  think  of  most  undeniable  eri- 
dence,  and  that  indeed  the  matter  is  so  plain,  that  it  does  not  pro- 
perly admit  of  any  dispute.  Yet,  since  I  find  you  are  so  resolved 
not  to  comply  with  what  I  so  reasonably  urge,  I  now,  for  the  sake 
of  peace,  and  to  avoid  great  tumult  and  confusion,  make  you  the 
following  offer,  viz. — ^That  the  ministers  of  this  Association  should 
be  consulted,  that  is  the  seven  ministers  who  live  nearest,  or  the 
Jive  nearest,  if  you  diink  seven  too  many ;  and  that  it  shall  be  left 
to  their  judgment,  Wliether  it  be  not  reasonable  and  best  in  this 
case,  that  I  should  be  allowed  to  go  out  of  the  County  for  minis- 
ters or  churches,  to  be  some  of  the  members  of  the  Council  who 
are  to  judge,  wliether  I  shall  be  dismissed  from  my  pastoral  office 
here  or  not  ? — and  that,  if  they  determine  that  it  is  best  tliat  this 
should  be  allowed,  then  their  judgment  be  asked,  Whetlier  the 
stale  of  things  be  now  ripe  for  such  a  Council  being  called  ? — 
and,  if  tliey  judge  tliat  we  are  not  ripe  for  it,  tliat  we  should  ask 
their  advice,  How  we  shall  conduct  ourselves  for  the  present  ? 

"  Tliese  ministers  are,  in  tlie  most  proper  sense,  the  ministers  of 
tlie  vicinity,  and  are  all,  save  one,  professedly  on  your  side,  in  our 
main  controversy.  If  we  go  from  these,  m  tlie  way  of  mutual 
choice,  1  insist  on  die  liberty  of  going  out  of  the  County. — ^If  you 
accept  this  offer,  I  now  promise  that,  whatever  the  judgment  or 
advice  of  these  ministers  shall  be,  in  the  forementioned  particulars;  I 
will  make  no  objection  against  your  choosing  any  of  them  to  be  of 
the  future  Council. 

"  As  to  your  last  conclusion  of  Dec.  5,  my  present  determination 
is,  not  to  consent  to  it,  nor  to  put  any  such  thmg  to  vote,  nor  in  any 
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respect  to  have  any  hand  in  the  matter ;  unless  first  advised  to  it 
by  these  ministers.  Jonathan  Edwards." 

"  P.  S.  I  request  of  you  that  you  would  let  me  know  what  your 
report  to  the  church  shall  be,  when  it  is  concluded  upon,  some  time 
before  the  meeting." 

"  When  the  Committee  had  received  and  read  this  letter,  they  * 
concluded  on  the  following  report  to  be  made  to  the  church ;  of 
which  one  ot  them  brought  me  a  copy  the  next  day,  as  follows : 

**  At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  the  first  church  in  North- 
ampton, chosen  by  said  church  to  devise  measures  for  the  church 
to  take,  under  their  present  difficulties,  and  to  report  to  said  church 
at  their  next  meeting;  the  said  Committee  agreed  to  report.  That 
they  judge  it  prudence,  and  conducing  to  the  welfare  of  the  church, 
that  a  council  of  five  churches  in  the  County  of  Hampshire,  mutu- 
ally chosen  by  Mr.  Edwards  and  the  said  church,  be  called,  to  con- 
sider and  give  their  judgment, 

"  1.  Whether  the  state  of  aiflSiirs  in  the  church,  or  other^vise  of 
the  controversy,  subsisting  between  Mr.  Edwards  and  the  church, 
be  ripe  for  the  callbg  of  a  council,  to  judge  whether  Mr.  Edwards 
diall  be  dismissed  from  his  pastoral  office  in  said  church,  or  not ; 
which,  if  they  shall  determine  in  the  affirmative,  then  to  give  their 
judgment, 

"  2.  Whether  it  be  reasonable  and  best  in  this  case,  and  agree- 
able to  the  constitution  of  these  churches,  that  Mr.  Edwards  should 
be  allowed  to  go  out  of  tlie  County  of  Hampshire,  for  miiiislers  or 
churches,  to  be  some  of  the  members  of  a  coimcil  for  tlie  purpose 
aforesaid.  But  if  they  shall  think  the  state  of  affiiirs  is  not  ripe  for 
the  calling  of  such  a  council,  then 

"  3.  To  consider  and  advise  what  course  the  church  shall  take,  to 
ripen  afiairs  in  the  said  church,  for  such  a  council. 

"The  $ibove  is  what  the  Committee  agreed  to  report  to  the 
church,  at  their  next  meeting. 

"Attest,  Ebenezer  Pomeroy,  CA^m.  of  the  Com. 

"  Xorthampionj  Dec.  7,  1749." 

"  The  next  Monday,  Dec.  11,  the  church  met  according  to  ap- 
pointment, when,  after  the  meeting  was  opened  by  prayer,  my  last 
letter  to  the  Committee,  containing  my  proposed  offer  to  the  Coni- 
mitte,  and  the  Committee's  report,  were  botli  read.  And  tlien  I 
read  to  the  church  what  follows,  containing  some  objections  to  the 
report  of  tlie  Committee  : 

"  Dear  Brethren, 

"  You  very  well  know  that  what  has  been  insisted  upon  hereto- 
fore by  my  people,  was  that  the  neighbouring  ministers  should  be 
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consulted,  as  a  Previous  Council,  to  give  us  advice  what  course  we 
should  take,  before  the  calling  of  a  Council  to  determine  whether 
pastor  and  people  should  be  separated ;  and  that  I  objected  against 
it — these  ministers  being  almost  universally,  by  their  open  profes- 
sioriy  on  your  side  in  the  grand  controversy  between  you  and  me; 
— and  that  I  insisted  on  it,  as  just  and  equal,  that  I  should  have  a 
choice  with  you  in  tins  council  of  advisers ;  and  that  if  those  whom 
you  chose  were  known  to  be  on  your  side  in  the  main  controversy, 
I  should  have  liberty  to  nominate  as  many  who  should  be  on  my 
side;  and  that  this  was  as  just  in  a  council,  which  should  be  called 
to  give  previous  advice,  as  in  a  council  which  should  judge  concern- 
ing the  affair  of  our  separation ;  because  such  a  foundation  might 
be  laid  by  the  previous  advice  of  the  first  council,  as  might  in  ef- 
fect finish  the  whole  afiiur.  But,  however,  I  have  not  been  hear- 
kened to  in  this  matter;  and  one  thing  ui^ed  in  opposition  to  what 
I  insisted  on,  was,  that  according  to  the  Platform  of  Church  Disci- 
pline, such  affairs  should  be  judged  of  by  those  who,  were  of  the  vi- 
cinity, or  neighbourhood.  And  finding  after  long  urging  what  I 
looked  upon  as  my  due,  and  might  claim  as  one  of  die  common 
rights  of  mankind,  that  all  my  reasonings  were  in  vain,  I  have  now 
at  length  yielded  that  point,  and  for  the  sake  of  peace,  which  in  the 
whole  course  of  this  affair  I  have  eamesdy  pursued,  have  complied 
with  tliat  which  you  at  first  insisted  upon, — viz.  that  the  neighbouring 
ministers  shall  be  desired  to  give  us  advice  what  course  to  take,  pre- 
vious to  die  council  called  to  judge  whether  pastor  and  people  shall 
be  separated ;  and  that  I  would  leave  it  to  them  to  judge,  on  a  full 
view  of  our  case,  how  we  shall  conduct  ourselves.  Now  I  think 
you  ought  not  to  reject  what  I  offer,  and  attempt  to  constrain  me  to 
a  compliance  witli  the  new  measures,  on  which  the  Committee 
have  agreed,  for  the  following  reasons  : 

"1.  It  would  be  a  very  unjust  proceeding.  The  neigbouring 
ministers,  on  whom  you  first  insisted,  have  indeed  much  to  preju- 
dice them  against  me  in  tliose  affairs,  being  declaredly  against  me 
in  the  main  controversy.  But  it  is  well  known  that  many  of  the 
ministers  of  the  County,  who  are  out  of  tlie  neighbourhood,  have 
had  much  more  to  prejudice  them.  Tliese  neighbouring  ministers 
are  all  Calvinists  in  their  persuasion,  and  friends  to  the  late  revival 
of  religion,  and  tliose  who  have  lived  in  good  neighbourhood  and 
peace  with  me,  which  has  not  been  interrupted  by  any  remarkable 
breach  between  me  and  them,  or  any  known  affront  or  disgust 
which  they  have  taken.  But  widi  regard  to  the  other  ministers  of 
the  County  it  is  well  known,  that  four  or  five  of  them  have  hereto- 
fore had  the  reputation  of  Arminians.  Some  others  of  them  are 
known  to  have  been  strenuous  opposers  of  die  late  revival  of  reli- 
gion, for  which  I  have  been  so  public  an  advocate.  And  you  know 
that  the  dispute  about  the  Ijate  work  m  the  land,  is  a  controversy 
which  has  gready  engaged  the  feelings  of  men.     There  are  no  less 
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\)ian  Six  of  them,  who  have  eitlier  had  a  particular  difTerenco  or 
controversy  with  me  tliereupon,  or  have  in  times  past  openly  mani* 
Tested  towards  me  a  personal  hostility  or  aversion  for  the  part  I  have 
taken  therein.  Another  of  them,  one  of  the  senior  ministers  of  tlie 
County,  has  shown  a  strong  prejudice,  in  this  particular  controversy 
between  you  and  me,  in  something  wliich  he  has  s:iid  to  two  of 
the  brethren  of  the  Committee  of  Uiis  Church,  as  I  have  been  well 
informed.  Another  of  thorn  has  an  own  father  in  the  town,  who  is 
one  of  die  Committee ;  and  several  of  his  brothers  are  greatly  en- 
gaged  in  tliis  controversy. 

"  2.  If  the  church,  at  the  same  time  tliat  they  agreed  to  the 
Report  of  tlie  Committee,  should  witlial  say,  tliat,  if  I  iiad  any  un- 
reasonable objection  against  any  particular  minister,  he  should  not 
be  chosen ;  still,  proceeding  on  this  plan  would  he  in  many  ways 
of  unhappy  consequence.  It  would  necessitate  me  publicly  to 
point  out  particular  ministers  of  the  County,  and  oj)cnly  to  object 
those  things  against  tliem,  which  would  naturally  tend  to  excite  un- 
pleasant feelings  between  those  ministers  and  me — to  beget  neAv 
prejudices  and  revive  and  establish  old  ones.  And  then  it  is  wholly 
uncertain  what  die  church  would  esteem  reasonable  objections; 
and  this  would  open  a  door  for  new  difliculues,  and  endless  con- 
troversy about  tlie  particular  members  to  be  chosen,  concerning 
the  principles  and  past  conduct  of  ministers,  and  probably  with  re- 
gard to  some  ministers,  whether  diey  be  in  tlie  County  or  not :  it 
being  a  matter  of  controversy,  not  yet  decided,  concerning  three^ 
who  used  to  be  reckoned  to  be  of  die  County,  whether  diey  indeed 
be  of  the  Pro\ince. 

"  3.  If  the  church  should  now  depart  from  what  tliey  had  for- 
merly insisted  on,  and  I  have  now  offered  in  com{)]iance  with  them, 
and  should  act  on  tlie  measures  proposed  by  the  Committee  ;  tliey 
would  act  very  absurdly  and  inconsistently.  For  die  Platform  has 
heretofore  been  msisted  on,  as  directing  to  ministers  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  seems  still  to  be  insisted  on  in  die  Report  of  tlie 
Committee,  under  the  name  of  the  Constitution  of  these  Churches  ; 
and  yet  diis  same  Committee,  in  this  very  Report,  insist  on  liberty 
to  go  out  of  the  neighbourhood,  without  being  limited  by  any  other 
bounds  than  those  of  the  County.  Whereas  it  is  those  ministers 
whom  I  have  proposed,  and  they  only,  who  are  properly  die  minis- 
ters of  the  neighbourhood.  The  Platform  speaks  of  neighbour' 
hoodsj  but  says  nothing  of  counties.  M:\ny  of  the  churches  of  the 
County  are  no  more  in  the  way  of  communication  with  us,  than 
some  churches  out  of  the  Counlv.  The  churches  in  Shcflield, 
and  some  others  in  this  County,  are  no  more  in  die  way  of  mutuid 
concern  and  intercourse  with  us  in  our  religious  affairs,  dien  tlief 
churches  in  Boston,  and  indeed  not  near  so  much.  So  that  the 
Committee  insist  upon  the  Platform,  and  on  our  being  confined  to 
the  neighbourhood,  and  vet  at  the  same  time  insist  on  liberty  lb 
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deviate  from  tlie  Platform,  and  to  depart  from  tlie  neiglibcurfaooif. 
Yea  they  are  yet  jnore  absurd ;  for  one  grand  point  that  is  in  con- 
troversy between  us,  is, — ^Whetlier  we  shall  have  liberty  to  go  bom 
the  neiglibourhood,  for  any  Council  ?  And  yet  they  insist  upon 
Kberty  to  go  from  the  neighbourhood,  in  the  first  place,  for  a  Coun- 
cil, to  determine,  Whether  we  shall  have  liberty  to  go  fix)m  the 
neiglibourhood;  whicli  is  the  most  gross  and  palpable  inconsis- 
tency. 

"  As  to  tlie  determination  of  your  forefathers,  thirty-six  years 
ago,  T/utt  they  would  be  subject  to  a  Council  of  the  Churches  of  the 
Count u  ;  you,  of  tliis  generation,  never  looked  on  it  as  any  consti- 
tution for  you,  nor  have  you  ever,  in  one  instance,  conformed  to  it; 
For  you  never  have  yet  in  any  one  instance,  since  I  have  been 
your  Pastor,  referred  any  thing  to  a  Council  of  Churches,  but  to 
Consistories  of  another  nature.  And  besides  the  plain  design  of 
that  vote  was,  that  all  the  cliurches  of  the  County  taken  tc^etber 
should  be  consociated  as  a  Standing  Council,  agreeably  to  the 
Presbyterian  Principles  of  Mr.  Stoddard,  who  was  tlie  first  mover 
in  that  affair,  and  drew  that  Vote. 

"  And  moreover  what  I  now  offer,  viz.  That  our  afiairs  should 
be  referred  to  tlie  ministers  of  the  Association,  to  which  we  belongs 
is  much  more  agreeable  to  the  design  of  that  Vote,  since  the  state 
of  the  County  is  so  exceedingly  altered  from  what  it  was  tben, 
being  divided  into  different  associations,  and  not  only  so,  but  be- 
come so  much  larger,  the  number  of  churches  vastly  mcreased, 
end  more  dispersed,  at  a  great  distance  one  from  another.  Tliis 
alteration  in  the  state  of  tlie  County,  renders  it  impracticable  for 
the  churches  to  abide  by  tliat  determination,  so  as  to  be  obliged, 
on  every  emergency  wherein  they  need  counsel,  to  call  a  Council 
of  the  whole  County,  consisting  of  near  sixty  members,  fix)m  such 
distant  places. 

"  On  the  whole,  I  renewedly  insist  upon  it,  that  the  offer  I  make 
you  is  in  itself  highly  reasonable  and  fair,  yea,  that  therein  I  evi- 
dently depart  from  my  just  right  in  compliance  willi  you,  that,  if 
possible,  our  affairs  may  be  proceeded  in  with  peace  and  without 
tumult.  What  I  now  propose,  is  what  you  yourselves  have,  until 
now,  insisted  on  ;  and  1  apprehend  there  can  be  no  imaginable  rea- 
son why  it  should  now  be  departed  from,  unless  it  be  to  lay  me 
under  still  greater  disadvantages,  and  to  have  opportunity  to  bring 
in  such  into  the  Council,  as  are  still  more  prejudiced  against  me." 

One  tiling  fuitber  I  objected,  which  was  against  the  manner  of  the 
draught  of  the  Couiniiltce's  report,  which  it  is  needless  now  to  re- 
hearse. 

"  On  tliis  ensued  much  discourse.  It  was  insisted  that,  in  my 
mentioning  the  seven  or  five  next  neighbouring  ministers,  if  these 
were  allowed  to  be  the  Council,  it  would  be  my  choosing  all  the 
Council  myself:  and  inasmuch  as  I  before  appeared  so  much 
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iizainst  leaving  tliese  matters  with  them,  but  now  complied,  the 
ehiirch  had  reason  to  suspect  that  I  had  discovered  something  con- 
cerning these  ministers,  which  the  church  knew  not  of;  which  was 
a  sufficient  reason  why  the  church  should  not  comply  with  my  pro- 
posal. 

**  I  added  one  thing  further  to  my  proposal,  viz.  That  ^t^c  should 
be  taken  out  of  the  seven  next  neighbouring  ministers  by  mutual 
choice.     But  there  appeared  no  inclination  to  comply  with  this. 

**  After  this,  some  of  the  people  proposed  to  me,  Whetlier  I  would 
be  willmg  that  a  Council  of  churches  should  be  called  out  of  this 
neighbourhood,  instead  of  a  Council  of  Ministers.  I  replied  that  it 
seemed  altogether  needless  and  trifling,  to  put  the  churches  to  so 
much  trouble,  as  to  meet  in  Council,  only  to  tell  us  whether  we 
were  ripe  for  a  Council,  and  to  advise  us  as  to  the  manner  of  call- 
ing a  Council.  But  however  I  would  not  break  witli  the  church 
on  such  a  point,  if  they  greatly  insisted  on  it.  But  as  soon  as  I 
had  thus  complied  with  it,  no  more  was  said  about  it  at  that  meet- 
ing. 

"  After  this  it  was  once  and  again  proposed  to  me,  and  by  sevo- 
ral  persons,  Whether  I  was  willing  that  tlie  matter  should  be  refer- 
red to  three  ministers  mutually  chosen  out  of  the  seven  ? — ^because 
then  it  was  urged  tliat  there  might  be  somewhat  of  a  choice.  I 
^somewhat  hesitated  about  it,  thinking  the  number  too  small ;  yet 
finally  complied  ;  but  as  soon  as  I  complied,  the  matter  was  entirely 
dropped,  and  no  more  said  about  it. 

"  Last  of  all,  it  was  proposed  by  one  of  the  leading  brethren  of 
the  church,  that  the  whole  eight  ministers  of  which  the  Association 
consisted  be  called  together,  with  liberty  of  objecting,  on  each  side, 
against  any  of  die  members,  after  they  were  come  together;  tlie 
objections  to  be  judged  of  by  tlie  rest.  I  also  manifested  my 
readiness  to  comply  with  this.  But  nothing  was  said  by  tlie 
church,  whether  they  would  comply  with  tliis  or  not ;  and  nothing 
was  done  at  this  meeting,  but  tlie  meeting  was  adjourned  until  tlie 
next  day  at  two  o'clock. 

"  The  next  day,  Dec.  12,  tlie  Precinct  met  again,  at  one  o'clock, 
according  to  adjournment,  and  adjourned  diemselvcs  further  to  tlic 
next  Monday,  Dec.  10. 

"  The  same  day  the  church  met  again,  according  to  their  ad- 
journment, at  2  o'clock  ;  when,  after  long  debating  and  much 
earnest  talk  till  after  sun-down,  the  church  at  lengtli  passed  the  fol- 
lowing Votes : 

"  1 .  That  a  Council  should  be  called  to  advise  us  under  our 
present  difficulties,  previous  to  any  Council  that  may  bo  called  to 
judge  whether  Pastors  and  People  should  be  separated ;  and  that 
It  should  be  left  to  tlicir  judgment.  Whether  it  be  not  rensonable 
and  best  in  this  aise^  that  I  should  be  allowed,  to  go  out  of  the 
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Covnty  for  Ministers^  or  Churches^  to  be  some  of  the  memhers 
of  the  Council^  who  are  to  judge^  whether  I  shall  be  dismissei 
from  my  pastoral  office  here  or  not;  and  that  if  they  deteroiine 
tliat  it  is  best  that  tliis  should  be  allowed,  then  their  judgment  be 
asked,  JVliethcr  the  state  of  things  be  now  ripe  for  such  a  Council 
being  called;  and,  if  they  judge  we  are  not  ripe  for  it,  we  siKHiId 
ask  their  advice.  How  we  should  conduct  ourselves  for  the  present. 

"  2.  That  the  Coinicil  should  consist  of  five  ministers,  mutually 
chosen  out  of  the  seven  nearest  ministers.'* 

"  After  this  vote  was  passed,  it  was  urged  that  it  should  be  five 
churches,  instead  of  five  ministers  ;  to  which  I  yielded,  after  some 
objecting ;  and  then  Oie  following  Vote  was  passed : 

"  3.  Tliat  the  Council  shall  be  a  Coimcil  of  Churches.  But 
only  thcie  shall  he  liberty  given  to  both  Pastor  and  People,  if  they 
have  any  objections  against  any  of  the  Messengers  tliat  shall  be 
chosen,  as  unfit  j)ersons  to  judge  in  these  matters,  to  offer  their 
objections  before  the  Council  when  met,  who  shall  judge  of  the 
validity  or  suflicicncy  of  those  objections." 

"  Then  wc  proceeded  to  nominate  churches.  I  first  nominated 
the  church  of  South  Iladley  ;  but  this  was  objected  against ;  and  a 
writing  was  produced  under  the  hands  of  Ebenezer  Pomroy  and 
his  Wife,  testifying  some  things  which  they  had  heard  the  minister 
of  South  Iladley,  the  Kev.  Mr.  Woodbridge,  say,  manifesting  his 
mind  in  some  of  those  things  of  which  the  Council  were  to  judge. 
After  considerable  discourse  on  tlie  matter,  the  church  finally  re- 
fui:cd  to  allow  that  church  to  be  of  the  Council.  And  the  follow- 
ing churches  vrcre  agreed  upon,  \'iz.  the  First  Church  in  Hadley, 
the  Church  in  Hatfield,  the  Church  in  Sunderland,  the  Church  of 
Cold  Spring,  and  the  Second  Church  in  Northampton. 

"  Then  the  church  proceeded  to  choose  agents  to  represent 
them  and  manage  tlieir  cause  before  the  Council,  and  they  chose 
the  Hon.  Ebenezer  Pomroy,  Lieut.  Noah  Wright,  and  Mi*.  Joseph 
Hawlev. 

"  Then  several  of  the  brethren  eornestly  urged,  that  the  afl^ir  of  our 
attending  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  should  be  reconsid- 
ered, insisliii!::  tliat  this  Ordinance  ought  to  be  upheld  among  us. 
After  some  diseomse  it  was  j)ut  to  vote, —  Whether  the  Churchy  on 
second  considcnaioiu  thought  it  beat,  that  that  Ordinance  should  be 
upheld,  and  accordinsriy  a  Sacrament  speedily  appointed^ — and  it 
passed  in  the  J\^ega(ive,  by  a  very  great  majority.  Then  the 
church  meeting  was  dissolved. 

*'  Mr.  Joseph  Hawley  having  been  absent,  when  chosen  one  of 
ihe  Agents  of  tlie  Church,  afterwards  came  to  me,  desiring  me  to 
iniDrm*  the  church,  that  he  declined  ser\'ing  io  that  capacity.     Ac- 
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Cdrdingly,  I  stayed  the  church,  on  the  Sahbath,  Dec.  17,  and  in- 
formed them  of  it ;  when  some  of  tlie  brethren  desired  to  know 
the  reason  why  he  declined  serving.  Upon  which  he  gave  this 
reason,  That  Ins  judgment  was  so  different  from  that  of  the  church, 
in  those  points  which  were  referred  to  the  judgment  of  the  Coun- 
cil, that  he  could  not  in  conscience  plead  before  the  Council,  for 
those  things  on  which  the  church  insisted,  or  to  that  purpose. — 
Then  it  was  put  to  vote,  whether  tlie  church  would  add  any  other 
to  tliose  who  had  already  been  chosen.* 

"The  next  Monday, Dec.  18,  tlie  Precinct  met  again,  accord- 
ing to  adjournment ;  when  it  was  proposed  to  tlie  Precinct,  and 
much  urged  by  some  of  the  principal  men,  that  the  Precinct 
should,  by  a  vote,  manifest  tlieir  desire  that  I  should  not  continue 
tlieir  minister,  unless  I  altered  my  opinion,  and'  a  draft  for  such  a 
vote  was  proposed  by  tlie  Moderator ;  but  others  much  opposing 
it,  as  not  proper  before  the  advice  of  a  Council  had  been  asked,  it 
was  not  put  to  vote. 

"  At  tliis  meeting,  the  Precinct  voted  to  send  to  Major  Lyman, 
.  of  Sufficld,f  and  hire  him  to  come  and  plead  their  cause  at  the 
approaching  Council ;  and  appointed  a  man  to  go  to  him  for  that 
«nd.     Tlien  the  meeting  was  adjourned  for  a  fortnight." 


*  The  rcFtill  of  this  vole  is  not  mentioned. 

i  The  TTon.  Phintas  I>vm\n,  an  eminent  Counscllour  at  Law,  and  afler-^ 
wardf<  Maj<n*-Gcneral,  I'list  in  tiie  Provincial  Service,  and  then  in  the  BritisU 
Army.     He  declined  the  proposed  service. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

Jileeting  of  Previous  Council. — Remarks  of  Mr.  Edwards^  6n 
the  question,  fVheth^  he  ot^ht  not  to  be  allowed  to  go  out  of  the 
county y  in  the  choice  of  the  Final  Coundh — Remarks  of  Mr,  Ed- 
wards, on  the  question,  Whether  the  state  of  things  was  ripe  for 
a  Final  Council. — Proposal  of  Mr.  Edwards. — Result^^^Ai- 
joumment. — Measures  of  both  parties. 

"  The  next  week  on  Tuesday,  Dec.  26,  the  CouncO  that  wis 
chosen,  met  ;*  and  tliis  Narrative,  viz.  the  preceding  part  of  it, 
was  read  to  them.  And  then  they  proceeded  to  hear  both  what 
the  Pastor  and  tlie  Agents  of  tlie  Church  had  to  ofier  on  those  a^ 
tides,  which  the  Council  had  been  desired  to  judge  of,  and  advise 
in."  On  the  question,  Whether  it  toas  not  reasonable  and  best^  that 
ke  should  be  allowed  to  go  out  of  the  county,  for  Ministers  w 
Churches  to  be  some  of  the  members  of  the  Council,  who  were  to 
judge,  whether  he  should  be  dismissed  from  his  pastoral  office,  or 
not; — ^Mr.  Edwards  submitted  to  the  Council  the  following  re- 
marks: 

"  In  order  to  determine — ^Whether  I  ought  to  be  aDowed  to  go 
out  of  the  county,  in  my  choice  of  a  part  of  the  Council,  which  is 
to  decide  on  the  question  of  my  dismission ;  it  should  be  particu- 
larly considered — What  the  business  of  such  a  Council  will  be. 
And  here  I  would  obser\'e, 

"  1 .  That  the  business  of  that  Council  will  not  be  to  judge, 
Ji^ther  my  opinion, on  the  point  in  controversy,  be  right,  or  not; 
for  that  would  be  only  to  determine,  Whether  my  opinion  and  theirs 
be  the  same  ;  which  is  supposed  to  be  a  thing  perfectly  known  be- 
fore the  calling  of  ilie  Council.  On  such  a  point,  the  opinion  of 
ministers  and  churches  cannot  easily  be  hid,  and  they  will  be  cho- 
sen on  each  side,  because  tliey  are  either  of  tlie  one  opinion  or 
of  the  oilier. 

"2.  Nor  will  it  be  the  main  business  of  that  Council,  to  judge, — 
Whether,  or  no,  I  sliould  finally  continue  the  pastor  of  this  church, 
if  the  people,  after  all  fair  means  used,  and  all  proper  steps  taken 
to  effect  an  accommodation,  should  finally  desire  that  I  should  not 

*  The  ininiHtors  who  rompo8cd  Ihis  Council,  were,  the  Rev.  Chester  Wil- 
lianiB  of  Hadlcy,  the  Kev.  Mr.  Woodbridge  of  Hatfield,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Billiiiip 
of  Cold  SprinjT,  (Bclchertown,)  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jodd  of  West -Hampton. 
'FhcnanieH  of  the  Delegates  are  not  kno>vn. 
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their  pastor  ? — I  have  never  given  this  Church  die  least  reason 

suspect,  that  I  had  any  such  thing  in  view,  by  any  of  my  con- 

ict.     And  besides,  I  stand  ready  to  save  any  Council  the  trouble 

judging  in  that  matter.     If  the  Church  would  in  the  first  place 

ve  me  a  fair  hearing,  and  take  all  proper  previous  steps,  and  treat 

e  in  that  respect  ^^^th  justice,  and  answerably  to  the  obligations 

liich  they  owe  me  as  their  pastor,  and  yet  finally  should  desire 

Y  dismission ;  I  should  trouble  a  Council  no  farther,  than  barely 

^ve  me  leave  to  relinquish  my  pastoral  office. 

**  But,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  business  of  that  Council  will  consist 

defly  in  tlie  following  things : 

**  1 .  In  determining  whether  tlie  pastor  and  church  ought  to  be 
parated,  they  must  have  liberty  to  do  what  they  can  towards  ef- 
cting  an  accommodation.  It  will  be  unreasonable  to  call  a  Coun- 
ty to  decide  on  the  question  of  separation,  and  yet  so  tie  up  their 
uids,  diat  they  shall  be  obliged  to  proceed  on  the  supposition, 
at  the  disease  is  desperate,  without  allowing  them  to  judge  of  that 
atter  for  themselves,  or  to  use  any  means  or  endeavours  for  a 
ire.  The  separating  of  pastor  and  people  will  be  an  important 
rent — an  event  followed  by  great,  extensive  and  very  unhappy, 
msequences,  and  ought  not  to  be  done  without  obvious  and  irre- 
ievable  necessity.  That  necessity  ought  not  to  be  determined, 
erely  by  the  parties  at  variance ;  but  by  the  Council,  which 
dges  whether  we  must  be  parted,  or  not.  The  desperateness  of 
16  disease  should  not  be  determined  by  the  patient,  but  by  die 
lysician.  That  Council  must  have  our  whole  case  laid  before 
lem,  and  tiien  tiiey  must  judge.  Whether  it  mil  be  worth  the  while 
i  use  any  endeavours  for  an  accommodation.  And,  if  they  judge 
At  it  is  wordi  the  while,  then  they  must  have  liberty  to  use  their 
»st  skill,  in  order  to  effect  it.  For  my  part,  though  I  confess 
lere  appears  to  me  no  probability  of  our  difficulties  ever  being  ad- 
isted ;  yet  I  feel  that  I  am  not  infallible,  nor  able  certainly  to  de- 
irmine  that  they  cannot.  I  cannot  certainly  say  that  a  Council 
innot  enlighten  me,  so  as  to  make  my  conscience  easy  as  to  any 
oint  of  practice,  so  as  to  proceed  in  it  with  a  good  conscience, 
for  can  my  people,  as  I  apprehend,  certainly  determine  that  no 
!ounci]  can  ever  satisfy  them,  as  to  any  point  on  which  we  are 
ow  divided.  It  is  worth  die  while  to  try  the  skill  of  some  of  die 
blest  divines  in  the  land  ;  and  indeed  it  is  necessary  that  it  should 
e  done,  before  we  proceed  to  an  act,  fraught  with  such  important 
onsequences,  as  the  separation  of  pastor  and  people.  And  here 
le  question  arises,  What  sort  of  a  Council  is  proper  to  be  employ- 
d  in  such  an  attempt  ? — a  Council  w^holly  consisting  of  divines  on 
ne  side  in  the  controversy  ? — or  a  Council  consisting  of  some  on 
oth  sides  ? 

"  2.  If  they  conclude  that  diere  is  no  hope  of  an  accommodation, 
iey  will  then  be  called  upon  to  decide — Whether  the  parties  atv 
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noio  ripe  for  a  separation.  And  the  grand  point  liere  presented 
to  them  will  be,  What  justice  demand^y  with  regard  to  each  party* 
The  claims  of  botli  parties  must  be  weighed  by  them,  as  in  a  bal- 
ance. On  the  one  hand,  they  must  determine  what  are  the  just 
claims  of  the  people,  and  whether  my  continuance  here  can  be  con- 
sistent with  their  rights.  On  the  other,  they  must  consider,  what  I . 
can  claim  by  virtue  of  my  relation  to  the  people  as  their  pastor, 
whether  the  steps  which  ought  to  be  taken  previous  to  a  separation 
have  actually  been  taken ;  whether  they  have  given  me  a  hearing 
on  tlie  question  in  dispute,  and  have  done  me  justice  in  this  con- 
troversy, so  that  nothing  remains  which  I  can  fairly  demand  of  them, 
before  they  can  fairly  demand  a  release  from  all  their  obligations  to 
me  as  tlieir  pastor.  The  case  presented  to  them  for  their  decisioB 
will  tliereforc  be  a  case  of  simple  justice  and  equity,  between  two 
parties  at  variance.  And  here  the  question  again  arises,  What  sort 
of  a  Council  is  proper  to  be  employed  in  deciding  such  a  case  ? — a 
Coiuicil  wholly  consisting  of  divines  on  one  side  in  the  controversy? 
— or  a  Council  consisting  of  some  on  both  sides  ? 

"  3.  If  the  future  council  should  decide  on  an  immediate  separa- 
tion between  pastor  and  people,  they  must  also  set  forth  to  the 
world,  in  their  result,  die  reasons  of  tlieir  decision.  They  must 
^explicitly  declare.  Whether  it  is  for  any  thing  blame-worthy  and 
scandalous  in  the  pastor^  which  renders  him  unfit  for  the  ministry, 
and  worthy  to  be  dismissed  from  it?  or — Whether  he  is  innocent  tn 
the  affair  / — How  far  he  has  conducted  himself  well,  and  treated 
his  people  justly?  and,  How  far  diey  can  recommend  him  as  fit  te 
be  employed  elsewhere  in  the  work  of  die  ministr}'  ?  This  is  what 
is  usual  in  such  cases,  and  what  the  very  nature  of  things  renders 
just  and  necessary.  But  the  state  of  tlie  present  case  renders  it 
necessary  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  that  on  several  accounts. 
One  is,  the  well  known  fact,  that  many  reports  have  been  industri- 
ously circulated  dirough  the  country,  relative  to  my  conduct  in  this 
afiair,  which  are  greatly  to  my  disadvantage.  It  is  continually  as- 
serted by  my  opposers,  diat  I  wish  to  Lord  it  over  God's  heritage, 
iliat  I  am  contentious  and  quarrelsome,  diat  I  am  obsrinate,  stifi'and 
inflexible,  and  that  I  would  not  yield  an  ace  in  my  opinion  to  save 
myself  and  my  family  from  niin. — ^Anotlier  is,  that  my  people 
themselves,  have  rendered  it  absolutely  necessary,  in  tliat,  from 
time  ,to  time,  I  have  been  publicly  blamed  and  higlily  charged,  with 
regard  to  my  conduct.  As  diis  appears  evidendy  die  prevailing 
disposition  of  my  people,  to  cast  blame  upon  me,  and  diey  do  it 
here  openly  and  publicly  from  time  to  time,  I  have  no  reason  to 
think  diat  they  restrain  themselves  abroad.  And  as  there  is  a  great 
multitude  of  them,  many  moudis,  to  reproach  me,  and  tliey  are 
veiy  much  abroad  in  various  parts  of  New  England,  and  I  have 
only  my  own  single  voice  to  defend  myself  with ;  so  there  seems 
to  be  no  other  way  for  my  defenee,  than  by  the  enquiry  and  judf  ^ 
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inent  of  an  impartial  Council.  And  tlien,  besides  tlie  reproaches 
of  my  people  by  word  of  mouth,  their  public  conduct  towards  me  is 
such,  as  casts  a  reproach  upon  me.  The  whole  series  of 
their  conduct  has  this  language,  uttered  too  witli  a  loud  voice,  that 
I  am  most  insufferably  criminal.  This  is  particularly  true  of  their 
openly  refusing,  once  and  again,  to  receive  die  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  at  my  hands.  It  has  this  look — that  1  am  a  scan- 
dalous person  :  this  is  the  language  of  it :  it  has  this  appearance  to 
die  world.  Of  course  this  future  Council  will  unavoidably  have  to 
judge  between  me  and  my  people,  in  tliis  matter.  And  here  again 
die  same  question  presents  itself — ^What  sort  of  a  Council  is  proper 
to  be  employed,  in  deciding  on  my  conduct  and  character  ? — ^A 
Council  consistuig  wholly  of  diose,  who  are  known  to  be  against 
me,  and  to  side  with  my  opposers ;  or  a  Council  consisting  of  some 
on  both  sides  ? 

"  These  three  diings,  it  is  plain,  will  constitute  die  main  business 
of  the  future  Council ;  and  the  question — ^What  kind  of  a  Council 
is  requisite  to  judge  in  such  a  case,  and  to  decide  on  diese  points, 
—cannot,  I  humbly  conceive,  be  a  matter  of  any  difficulty.  It 
must  be  evident  to  every  man  of  die  least  reflecdon,  diat  an  Impar- 
tial Council  is  indispensable,  or  at  least,  a  Council  so  constituted, 
that  It  may  be  as  near  to  impartiality  as  may  be.  This  will  appear, 
if  each  of  tliese  tlirec  points,  on  which  the  Council  must  judge,  is 
duly  considered. — ^If  they  are  to  attempt  an  accommodadon,  or  to 
bring  the  two  distant  parries  togcdier  ;  surely  it  is  proper  that  the 
Council,  which  is  to  do  this,  should  be  diemsclves  in  the  middle, 
and  not  all  on  one  side,  or  with  one  of  the  distant  parries. — If  they 
are  to  decide, — Whether  the  Church  have  done  me  jusrice  in  this 
controversy,  as  to  what  I  can  demand  of  them,  before  they  can  de- 
mand a  separarion  ? — need  I  ask,  whetiier  riie  tribunal  which  is  to 
decide  a  simple  point  of  equity,  between  two  parties  at  variance,  in 
a  case  deeply  interesring  to  borii,  ought  to  be  inij)artial  ?  And,  if 
diey  are  to  judge  between  two  parties,  one  of  which  blames  and 
condemns  the  other  in  a  very  open  manner,  and  it  is  their  duty  to 
decide,  wheriier  these  accusarions  are  just,  and  whether  the  accus- 
ed is  innocent,  or  guilty ;  does  this  venerable  Council  need  an  ar- 
gument from  me,  to  prove  to  them  that  impartiality  is  an  essential 
qualification  in  die  tribunal,  which  is  to  judge  between  two  such 
parties,  and  diat  die  members  of  it  ought  not,  all  of  them,  to  be  on 
the  side  of  the  party,  which  lays  the  blame  and  brings  the  charge  ; 
but  a  part  of  them  on  the  side  of  the  party  blamed  in  die  original 
controversy  ?  Since,  in  diis  case,  we  cannot  expect  to  obtain  a 
Council,  which  shall  be  unpartial  in  the  most  proper  sense — in  the 
sense  diat  each  member,  taken  singly,  shall  be  impartial — ^but  all 
must  be  suj)posed  to  be  on  one  side  or  the  other  in  die  main  con- 
troversy ;  iliere  ought  therefore  to  be  that,  which  shall  be  in  some 
measure  an  equivalent — there  ought  to  be  a  balance  in  the  Coun- 
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cil — SO  lliat,  putting  both  parts  together,  the  whole  Consistory  may 
be  looked  u])on  as  it  were  impartial ;  and,  if  one  of  the  i>arues 
choose  tlioso  who  are  on  tlieir  side  in  tlie  msdn  controversy,  the  otlier 
should  also  be  allowed  to  choose  such  as  are  on  his ;  and  neither 
party  tied  up  to  such  limits  in  his  choice,  that  all  opportunity  of  any 
tolerable  degree  of  impartiality  in  the  Council,  should  be  pre- 
cluded. 

"  Hence  it  must  be  reasonable  that,  in  the  choice  of  the  future 
Council,  I  should  be  allowed  to  go  out  of  the  limits  of  tliis  county, 
for  some  of  the  members ;  it  being  a  fact  perfectly  well  known, 
concerning  tlie  ministers  and  churches  of  tlie  county,  that  they  are 
almost  universally  on  one  side  in  the  original  controversy.  And 
tliis  is  tlie  point  now  to  be  determined  by  this  reverend  Council.  I 
would  endeavour  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  to  show  that  it  is  rea- 
sonable and  necessary  that  I  should  be. allowed  tliis  liber^,  as  im- 
partiality is  to  be  sought  in  tlie  Council ;  and  in  the  second,  would 
mention  several  circumstances,  which  render  it  highly  expedient. 

"  I  freely  own  that  it  is  a  good  general  rule,  that  Councils,  which 
are  to  judge  of  difficulties  arising  in  particular  churches,  should  be 
constituted  of  neighbouring  churches.  But  to  say,  that  this  is  a 
rule  so  established  by  the  word  of  God,  or  the  reason  and  nature  of 
things,  and  made  so  universal,  that  it  never  will  or  can  admit  of  any 
exception,  and  never,  in  any  case  whatsoever,  ought  to  bo  dispens- 
ed with,  is  carrying  tlie  matter  to  .such  an  unreasonable  lengtli,  as 
no  one  of  the  members  of  this  reverend  Council  would  sanction. 
Let  us  suppose  a  case,  which  is  not  impossible,  tliat  a  whole  neigh- 
bourhood of  ministers  were  nearly  related  to  one  of  two  parties, 
between  whom  a  Council  was  to  judge ;  would  any  one  say,  in  such 
a  case,  tliat  they,  and  they  only  must  be  tlie  judges,  because  they 
live  in  tlic  neighbourhood  ?  Would  any  one  imagine,  lliat  tlie  mere 
circumstance  of  vicinity,  or  of  county  limits,  as  fixed  by  the  ci\il 
power,  ought  to  outweigh  such  an  essential  circumstance  as  con- 
sanguinity ;  however  the  ministers  of  the  neighbourhood  might  bo 
men  of  wisdom  and  great  integrity  ?  Now,  tliough  perhaps  it  may 
be  disputed,  whether  unity  of  sentiment,  in  matters  of  religion,  has 
an  equal  tendency  to  prejudice  the  mind,  in  favour  of  particular 
persons  and  tlieir  behaviour,  with  consanguinity ;  yet  I  suppose  it 
to  be  a  point  beyond  dispute,  tliat  it  has  a  powerful  tendency ;  and 
tliat  diversity  of  sentiment  has  an  equally  powerful  tendency  to  pre- 
judice the  mind,  not  only  against  the  doctrines  which  are  opposite 
to  those  we  embrace,  but  against  the  persons  who  introduce  and 
maintain  tlicm.  In  all  ages  and  nations,  diversity  of  religious  sen- 
timent has  occasioned  uncharilableness  and  censoriousness  in  maii- 
kind,  one  towards  another ;  and  the  sti'ongest  prejudices,  which 
have  a])pcared  among  men,  have  been  owing  to  this  cause.  Very 
often  has  this  been  true,  where  the  difference  has  been  in  tilings 
not  fundamental.     Such  is  die  weakness  of  human  nature  on  tliis 
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poiRt,  Uiat  few  men  gel  tlic  mastery  of  this  lemptatioii.  Hero  and 
Uiere,  an  eminently  great  man  appears  to  have  conquered  its  influ- 
ence. Yet,  even  among  great  men,  such  instances  arc  rare.  How 
evident  is  it,  that  men  of  distinguislied  learning  and  talents,  and  of 
eminent  piety,  are  often  jx>werfully  influenced  by  this  jirejudice, 
and  that  insensibly  to  diemselves.  And  if  we  examine  die  liistory 
of  ages  past,  we  shall-  find  abundant  evidence,  that  even  consan- 
guinity itself  does  not  render  us  more  liable  to  powerful  prejudices, 
than  this  very  cause. 

**  The  prejudices,  to  which  we  are  thus  exposed,  are  not  merely 
against  the  persons  of  individuals,  but  against  their  conduct;  espe- 
cially against  that  part  of  their  conduct  which  is  inmiediately  con- 
nected with  their  oj^inions,  in  avowing  and  maintaining  them,  and 
in  endeavouring  to  introduce  and  propagate  them.  How  greatly 
have  the  members,  and  especially  the  ministers,  of  the  Church  of 
England,  even  those  among  tlieni  who  are  great  and  good  men, 
been  prejudiced  against  the  persons  and  conduct  of  Dissenters ; 
and  how  have  they  accused  them  of  bigotry,  blind  zeal,  and  per- 
verseness.  And  how  fully  has  our  liability  to  prejudices  of  diis 
nature,  been  exemplified  of  late  in  New  England,  in  persons  of 
opposite  opinions,  respecting  the  late  extensive  Revival  of  Religion; 
how  strong  have  been  the  prejudices  occasioned  thereby  against 
the  persons  and  conduct  oi  many  individuals.  Especially  is  this 
true,  when  the  controversy  about  the  opposite  religious  opmions  is 
in  the  height  of  agitation.  Above  all  is  the  temptadon  great,  with 
respect  to  the  individual,  who  is  the  first  and  main  occasion  of  tlie 
controversy,  and  appears  as  the  head  and  spring  of  the  whole  de- 
bate, as  moved  and  maintained  in  the  given  time  and  place ;  which 
is  precisely  my  case  in  the  existing  controversy. 

"And  die  influence  of  this  cause  to  bias  the  minds  of  men,  has 
been  strikingly  exemplified,  in  this  very  case,  in  ministers  of  good 
character,  and  such  as  in  other  respects  have  been  very  friendly  to 
me.  Since  this  controversy  has  existed  at  Northampton,  I  have 
had  occasion  to  converse  with  many  gendemen  in  the  ministry,  on 
both  sides  of  die  question  ;  and  I  find  a  vast  diflircnce,  between 
those  on  one  side  and  diose  on  the  odicr,  in  regard  to  their  charity 
with  respect  to  me  and  my  conduct.  Those  on  one  side  are  more 
apt  to  give  heed  to  reports,  which  they  have  heard  to  my  disadvan- 
tage, and  to  be  enquiring  with  concern  into  such  and  such  parts  of 
my  conduct.  They  receive,  widi  hesitation  and  difficulty,  the  ex- 
planations which  I  give,  and  the  reasons  which  I  ofl^er,  and  entertain 
surmises  and  jealousies  of  my  design,  and  of  die  motives  by  whicii 
I  am  governed.  But  with  die  ministers  of  the  odier  side,  I  find 
nothing  of  this  nature. 

"  It  is  very  obvious,  that  die  members  of  this  church  themselves 
arc  perfectly  aware  of  die  tendency  of  religious  opinions  to  bias  the 
minus  of  men  in  this  very  controversy.     When  one  of  the  brethren 
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at  n  late  Church  meeting,  spoke  in  my  favour,  on  one  of  tlie  points 
now  to  be  decided  by  the  Council ;  one  of  the  influential  members,  an 
oflicer  in  die  church  and  one  of  the  church  Committee  rose,  and  told 
the  church,  that  what  that  brother  had  said  was  the  less  to  be  regarded, 
because  he  had  manifested  liimself  to  be  of  my  opinion  witli  respect 
to  the  Qualifications  for  communion.  And  the  public  acts  ol  tliis 
people,  show  how  fully  sensible  they  are  of  tlie  strong  tendency, 
which  sameness  or  contrariety  of  opinion  will  have  to  prejudice 
ministers  and  churches.  To  what  other  cause  bnt  such  a  conscious- 
ness, shall  we  attribute  the  fact,  that  tliey  strive  so  laboriously  and 
perseveringly ,  to  confine  me  exclusively,  in  die  ultimate  decision  of 
tliis  controversy,  to  judges  who  are  on  their  .side  of  the  question; 
and  that  they  have  hired  able  Counsel,  to  plead  in  their  behalf  for 
tliis  very  purpose.  If  identity,  or  diversity,  of  religious  sentiment 
has  no  tendency  to  bias  the  mind,  why  all  tliis  anxiety,  and  effiNt, 
and  expcnce,  and  struggling  to  confine  me  to  judges,  who  difier 
from  me  and  agree  wiUi  themselves? 

"  As  to  tlie  neighbouring  ministers,  I  sincerely  profess  a  very 
honourable  esteem  of  them,  and  desire  to  be  thankful  that  I  hare 
lived  in  peace  and  friendsliip  witli  diem ;  and  I  doubt  not  that  they 
are  gentlemen  of  too  much  judgment  and  candour,  to  regard  it  as 
a  personal  reflection,  when  I  suppose  diem,  as  well  as  others,  liable 
to  prejudices  from  diis  cause.  I  presume  none  of  us  are  unwilling 
to  own,  that  we  are  the  subjects  of  the  common  infirmities  of  human 
nature ;  and  doubtless  we  have  found  this  the  fact  in  so  many  in- 
stances, that  we  should  in  some  cases  not  diink  it  wisdom  to  trust 
our  own  hearts. 

"  This  then  being  so  evidently  the  case,  if  the  Decisive  Council 
arc  generally  of  an  o])inion  contrary  to  mine,  and  die  same  with 
that  of  my  opposers,  on  the  matter  in  dispute,  diey  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  impartial;  and  of  course  I  shall  have  no  fair  chance  for 
justice  from  them  ;  and  shall  not,  in  debating  and  determining  tlie 
matter  in  controversy,  stand  on  equal  ground  widi  the  other  parly. 

*'  The  point  then  is  plain,  beyond  all  question,  diat  I  ought  not  to 
be  confined  to  such  a  Council. 

"  How  lender  does  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  all  civilized  nations 
teach  them  to  be  towards  every  one,  who  has  a  deeply  interesting 
cause  depending,  with  regard  to  die  impartiality  of  his  judges. 
^Vhen  he  has  any  objections  against  any  one,  proposed  as  a  judge, 
how  easily  do  they  admit  them,  if  there  be  the  least  apjjearance  of 
any  circumstance,  lending  to  bias  and  prejudice  the  mind.  How 
readily,  for  example,  are  such  objecdons  admitted  against  any  who 
are  nominated  to  be  of  a  Jury  ? 

"  liOcal  proximity,  I  fiilly  admit,  ought  ordinarily  to  be  regarded 
as  a  circumstance  of  weight  in  a  Council  who  are  to  be  judges  in  a 
religious  controversy  ;  but  in  no  measure  of  equal  weight  with  the 
essential  qualifications  of  the  judges  themselves.     And  as  to  the 
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qualifications  of  a  judge,  what  is  so  essential  as  Impartiality  ?  What 
can  be  more  essential  in  a  balance,  which  is  to  determine  tlie  true 
weight  of  things,  tlian  that  the  scales  be  even  ? 

"  Thus  I  have  given  ray  reasons  why  I  tliink  the  rules  of  equity 
and  a  regard  to  tlie  common  rights  of  mankind,  do  most  evidently 
require,  that  I  should  be  allowed  to  go  beyond  the  limits  of  this 
County,  in  my  choice  of  some  of  tlie  members  of  the  future  Coun- 
cil. I  now  proced  to  mention  several  circumstances,  which  render 
it  highly  expedient  that  I  should  have  this  liberty. 

**  This  Rev.  Council  cannot  but  be  sensible,  that  it  deeply  con- 
cerns my  reputation  and  my  future  usefulness,  as  w*ell  as  the  subsist- 
ence of  my  family,  diat  I  should  have  justice  done  me  in  the  re- 
sult of  the  Future  Council ;  and  of  course  that  that  Council  should 
be  an  impartial  Council.     Tlie  removal  of  a  minister  from  his  peo- 

f>le  ordinarily  lays  him  under  great  disadvantages,  and  commonly 
mrts  liis  reputation  though  indeed  he  be  not  to  blame.  There  is 
left  on  the  minds  of  the  world  some  suspicion,  whether  something 
or  other  blame-wordiy  or  unhappy  in  him,  his  temper,  or  conduct, 
was  not  the  cause.  People  therefore  are  generally  not  so  willing 
to  employ  such  removed  ministers.  There  is  commonly  a  great 
deal  said  against  them ;  and  how  much  of  it  is  true  and  just,  and 
how  much  unjust  and  false,  tlic  world  do  not  know,  and  do  not  think 
themselves  obliged  to  be  at  tlie  trouble  of  enquiring ;  but  rather 
think  it  their  province  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  them.  Hence, 
as  I  tliink  I  have  been  innocent,  and  conscientious,  and  fair  and 
faithful,  witli  my  people  in  this  affair,  according  to  tlie  best  light 
which  I  enjoy ;  so  it  concerns  me  greatly,  tliat  I  should  have  full 
justice  done  me,  in  tlie  result  of  the  Final  Council. 

"  That  some  of  the  members  of  diat  Council  should  come  from 
beyond  the  limits  of  tliis  County,  deeply  concerns  my  future  useful- 
ness in  another  respect ;  \iz.  That  if  I  am  ever  employed  in  the 
work  of  the  ministry  hereafter,  it  is  not  probable  that  it  will  be  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  or  any  where  in  tliese  western  parts  of 
New  England ;  and  it  will  have  a  vastly  greater  influence  as  to  my 
reputation,  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  farther  eastward  than 
Hampshire,  if  some  ministers  of  note,  who  belong  in  those  parts, 
having  had  full  cognizance  of  those  affairs,  do  recommend  me. 

"  It  is  the  more  expedient  that  the  separation  of  the  minister  and 
people  of  Northampton,  if  it  take  place,  should  take  ])lace  under 
die  direction  of  a  Council,  having  some  of  its  members  from  distant 
places  and  of  cliief  note  in  the  country,  as  it  will  be  an  event  oi 
ereat  and  extensive  influence  on  the  interests  of  religion,  and  tlie 
Church  of  God.  Nortliampton  having  been  a  place  much  heard 
of,  and  extensively  observed  by  the  church  at  large,  as  to  its  reli- 
gious concerns,  and  the  past'state  of  things  between  minister  and 
people,  having  been  much  known ;  the  report  of  our  separadon 
must  needs  produce  an  extensive  and  great  effect — as  great,  and  oi\ 
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somo  accounts  much  greater,  on  places  at  a  distance,  than  on  places 
that  are  near.  People  at  a  distance  have  been  more  ignorant  of 
our  former  imperfections,  and  have  been  ready  to  look  on  North- 
ampton as  a  kind  of  heaven  upon  earth.  The  result  of  tlie  Final 
Coimcil  will  undoubtedly  be  published  to  the  world,  and  will  be  re- 
garded with  deep  attention  by  many,  not  only  in  New  England,  but 
in  the  other  provinces  of  Norlli  America,  as  well  as  by  some  per- 
haps in  England  and  Scodand.  Hence  surely  it  is  best,  before 
this  unhappy  event  of  a  separation  shall  take  place,  that  some  of 
tlie  wisest  and  ablest  men  in  the  country,  should  have  an  oppoituni^ 
to  look  into  our  aflairs  and  give  us  their  advice,  and  use  their  wisdom 
if  possible  to  prevent  this  calamity,  and  that,  if  it  must  take  place, 
a  just  report  of  it,  with  its  causes  and  circumstances,  may  be  given 
to  the  world  by  men  whose  characters  are  known  and  respected  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  Both  my  reputation  abroad,  and  the  in- 
terests of  religion  gready  require  this. 

'^It  is  the  more  reasonable  dmt,  in  the  determination  of  an  aiSair 
of  such  extensive  influence,  I  should  not  be  confined  to  the  limitB 
of  this  particular  neighbourhood,  because,  as  things  are  constituted 
in  this  country,  there  is  no  appeal  from  one  Council  to  another,  no 
appeal  from  a  Presbytery  of  a  vicmity  to  a  Council  or  Synod  Snm 
krger  limits.  But,  if  the  case  goes  to  the  vicinity,  that  is  the  last 
resort,  and  diey  will  have  as  much  power  in  the  case,  as  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly  of  the  whole  nation  would  have  in  the  like  case,  m 
Scotland. 

"  I  beseech  this  Rev.  Council,  most  deliberately  and  impartially 
to  consider  these  tilings,  and  give  them  dieir  due  weight,  as  I  doubt 
not  dicy  would  govern  themselves  by  Uiose  good  rides  of  equity 
and  charity, — "  Thou  sbalt  love  diy  neighbour  as  thyself,"  and, "  Do 
unto  others,  as  thou  wouldst  they  should  do  unto  thee." 

"  I  now  proceed  to  answer  some  Objections. 

"  In  reply  to  all  the  arguments  derived  from  the  Platform  of 
Church  Discipline,  as  a  constitution  or  establishment  binding  these 
Churches,  I  would  suggest  the  following  observations : 

"  1 .  I  know  of  nothing  jx)ssessing  the  force  of  a  rule  or  estab- 
lishment to  bind  particular  Churches  of  Christ,  without  an  express 
act  or  consent  of  their  o\vti,  imless  it  be  the  Word  of  God.  On 
the  principles  of  Protestantism,  I  know  not  by  what  mlo,  a  Council, 
which  sat  ninety  years  ago,  could  make  a  rule  or  establishment, 
which  could  bind  the  present  churches,  without  any  free  act  of 
theirs,  or  without  making  it  their  own  nile. 

"  2.  The  present  church  of  Northampton  never  made  tliat  plat- 
form their  rule,  or  had  tiie  least  regard  to  it  in  any  one  public  pro- 
ceeding, since  I  have  been  their  pastor ;  and  I  know  so  much  of 
their  present  and  past  stale,  tliat  1  may  be  bold  to  say,  they  have 
never  pretended  to  make  Uiis  rule  a  directory  in  ecclesiastical  mat- 
ters, since  any  one  of  the  present  members  of  the  church  was  a 
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church-member.  I  never  heard  it  mentioned  by  any  of  the  church 
on  any  occasion  until  now ;  and  I  verily  believe  that,  until  a  liitlo 
while  since,  tlic  great  body  of  the  members  never  knew  tliero  was 
any  such  tiling  in  existence. 

"  3.  It  is  inconsistent  witli  the  principles  of  die  compilers  of  tlio 
Platform,  who  were  all  Congregationalists,  as  well  as  inconsistent 
with  tlie  very  Platform  itself,  diat  it  should  be  of  the  nature  of  a 
constitution,  or  establishment  obligatory  on  future  churches,  or  on 
present  churches,  any  farUier  dian  by  their  own  free  acts ;  for  the 
coni{uIefs  of  diat  Platform  plainly  show  it  to  be  dieir  02)inion,  tliat 
each  particular  church  has,  under  Christ,  all  power  of  discipline 
within  itself,  witiiout  being  bound  by  tlie  determinations  of  odier 
churches ;  and  that  die  government  of  die  Church  is  Congrega- 
tional, and  not  National,  nor  Provincial,  nor  Classical,  and  there- 
fore not  subject  to  die  decisions  and  consdtutions  of  national,  pro- 
vincial or  classical  Synods,  unless  by  their  own  free  act. 

"  4.  The  Platform  itself  allows  expressly  of  departing  from  the 
vicinity,  when  die  nature  of  the  case  leads  to  it.  The  words  of 
tlie  Platform  are,  "  There  should  be  liberty,  without  offence,  to 
make  use  of  other  churches,  as  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  die  ad- 
vantage of  opportunity,  may  lead  diereto." — ^I  think  I  have  plainly 
shown  already,  that  die  nature  of  diis  case  does  lead  to  it,  and  ab- 
solutely requires  iu 

"  As  to  die  Vote  of  this  Church,  in  the  days  of  our  fathers,  thir- 
ty-five years  ago, — That  diey  would  be  subject  to  a  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  the  County,  until  some  superiour  Judicature  were  es- 
tablished in  the  Province, — it  may  be  sufEcient  here  to  suggest  die 
following  brief  considerations : 

"  1.  No  persons  professing  Protestant  principles  will  maintain, 
that  christians  of  the  present  generation  are  bound,  in  afFairs  of  re- 
ligion and  the  worship  of  God,  by  the  determination  of  dieir  fore- 
fathers, unless  diey  have  adopted  die  act  of  their  forefathers,  and 
made  it  in  some  way  or  odier  dieir  own,  by  their  own  act  and  con- 
sent, eidier  express  or  implicit. 

"  2.  This  appears  still  more  obviously,  in  the  present  case,  from 
tlie  very  different  circumstances  of  die  County,  in  diis  generation, 
and  in  the  last.  This  change  in  die  state  of  diinsis,  shows  tiiis  act 
to  be  void,  unless  it  has  been  renewed  since.  Had  dieir  circum- 
stances been  like  ours,  our  forefathers,  we  have  die  best  reas6n  to 
believe,  would  never  have  formed  such  a  determination.  We 
have  now  two  associations.  The  churches  are  far  more  numerous 
and  more  dispersed.  And  as  die  state  of  tilings,  which  was  the 
groimd  of  diis  act  of  our  ancestors,  has  ceased,  we  must  su))posc 
the  act  itself  to  cease  as  to  any  obligation  on  us,  unless  it  has  been 
renewed. 

"  3.  There  has  been  no  recognition  of  tliis  act  by  us,  either  ex- 
plicit or  implied.     Certainly  there  has  been  no  explicit  recognition. 
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Who  can  point  out  any  act  or  vote  of  us,  the  existbg  cluirch  meni' 
hers,  by  wliich  we  have  recognized  its  binding  force.  Neither  have 
we  implicitly  consented  to  it«  Since  I  have  been  the  pastor  of 
tliis  Church,  tlK)ugli  we  have  on  many  occasions  had  the  subject 
of  Councils  before  us,  we  have  never,  in  any  one  instance,  paid 
tlie  least  respect  to  tlieir  act ;  nor  do  I  remember  that  it  has  ever 
been  once  mentioned  before  the  Church. 

"  4,  We  have  implicitly  renounced  it  in  several  ways.  Our 
proceedings  have  always  been  inconsistent  with  it.  The  Vote  re- 
fers to  a  Council  of  Churches  ;  whereas  we  have  been  connected 
only  widi  Councils  of  Ministers.  The  Vote  refers  to  .  a  Stated 
Council  of  the  Churches  of  the  County,  according  to  Mr.  Stod- 
dard's known  Presbyterian  principles,  and  not  to  Elective  Councils; 
whereas  all  the  Councils  widi  which  we  have  been  ccmnected, 
have  been  Elective.  We  have  also  implicitly  renounced  PreAyte- 
rumism,  which  that  Vote  was  intended  to  introduce ;  and  luive 
adopted  Congregationalism. 

"5.  If  it  had  not  been  renounced,  but  made  our  own  act  as 
much  as  we  could  make  it  so,  it  must  be  understood  only  as  a  ge- 
neral rule,  and  could  not  be  of  force  in  extraordinary  cases,  io 
which  it  would  be  contrary  to  reason  and  the  rights  of  mankind  to 
adhere  to  it ;  for  as  far  as  it  is  contrary  to  tliese,  it  is  contrary  to 
the  law  of  nature,  which  is  the  law  of  God,  and  the  law  of  Christ 
the  gieat  Head  of  tlie  Church. 

"  6.  In  tills  very  case,  tlic  Church  tliemselves  propose  to  re- 
nounce this  act.  The  Vote  speaks  of  a  Council  of  all  the  Churches 
of  tlie  County,  taking  tliem  as  tliey  are,  witliout  election  ;  whereas 
the  Churcli  have  only  insisted  on  a  small  part  of  tlicsc  Churches 
designated  by  election.  But  surely  if  all  of  the  Vote  is  not  bind- 
ing, no  part  of  it  is  binding. 

"  As  to  what  I  wrote  fourteen  years  ago,  in  tlie  controversy,  con- 
cerning the  seulement  of  Mr.  B ,  at  Springfield,  wherein  1 

say, — ^That  the  affairs  of  Religion  are  not  confined  to  single 
cliurches,  properly  belonging  to  tlie  neighbouring  churches ; — ^I 
would  observ^e  as  follows  : 

"1.  It  would  be  unreasonable  to  understand  me  otherwise  than 
I  really  intended,  viz.  That  tliis  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  general 
rule,  and  an  ordinary  point  of  regularity.  I  suppose  tliat  the  neigh- 
bouring ministers  think  it  a  good  general  rule  as  well  as  I,  and  have 
perhup*^,  expressed  themselves  to  that  effect ;  yet  I  have  no  reason 
to  think  there  is  one  of  tliem,  who  thinks  it  a  rule  that  will  allow 
of  no  dispensation.  Wliich  of  the  Rev.  Ministers  here  present, 
who  knows  what  the  state  of  Uiings  has  been  of  late  in  Connecti- 
cut, with  regard  to  some  of  the  associations  there,  and  especially 
until  regard  to  one,  would  think  that  every  church  and  every  minis- 
ter within  Us  hounds,  in  all  ecclesiasUcal  affairs  in  which  tliey  need- 
ed tlie  help  of  otlier  churches  and  imnisters,  ought  to  be  obliged  in 
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ereiy  case  to  make  use  of,  and  submit,  to  the  neighbouring  minis- 
ters, and  diem  only.  Yet  tlieir  Associations  and  Consociations  have 
much  stronger  claims  to  be  regarded  as  an  establishment,  than 
any  thing  of  a  like  nature  among  us. 

**  2.  It  is  not  merely  on  this  occasion,  when  I  myself  am  con- 
cerned and  my  own  interest  touched,  that  I  have  insisted  that  there 
ought  to  be  excepUons  in  extraordinary  cases  from  this  general  rule ; 

for  I  insisted  on  this  in  that  very  controversy  respecting  Mr.  B . 

Tliere  is  abundant  evidence  also,  that  I  expressed  the  same  opin- 
ion long  ago,  before  the  controversy  between  me  and  my  people 
was  begun.  Some  of  tiie  ministers  here  present  are  my  witnesses, 
tfiat  I  expressed  the  same  opinion,  on  occasion  of  the  transactions 
of  some  of  the  associations  in  Connecticut.  And  this  whole 
church  are  my  witnesses  to  the  same  point :  They  know  that  I 
signified  as  much  publicly  in  word  and  deed,  when  the  Separate 
Society  in  New-Haven  sent  to  tliis  Church  to  assist  them  in  Coun- 
cil, by  their  pastor  and  a  messenger.  And  the  Church  dieraselves. 
did,  on  that  occasion,  publicly  consent  to  a  departure  from  this  ge- 
neral rule,  without  any  objection  made  by  even  one  individual ;  and 
accordingly  a  messenger  was  actually  chosen  by  them,  to  go  with 
me  as  a  member  of  tlie  Council  at  New-Haven. 

"  3,  Suppose  it  could  have  been  made  to  appear,  diat,  in  what 
I  wrote  fourteen  years  ago  in  diat  controversy,  I  expressed  myself 
in  universal  terms, — ^That  I  declared  it  to  be  my  opinion,  that  there 
ought  to  be  no  exception  in  no  case  whatever, — and  that  I  could 
not  prove  that  I  had  ever  changed  my  mind  until  now,  when  it 
comes  to  be  my  own  case  ;  yet,  even  in  diat  case,  die  question  to 
be  decided  by  diis  Council,  as  I  humbly  conceive,  would  be, — not 
what  my  opinion  once  was  ;  but — what  is  really  just  and  right  in  its 
own  nature.  The  judgment  is  the  lord's,  and  die  rules  by  which 
the  judges  are  to  proceed  are  die  Lord's,  and  not  mine,  nor  any 
other  map's.  They  are  to  decide,  according  to  die  rules  of  rea- 
son and  the  word  of  God,  what  are  God's  rules  ;  and  not  by  what 
once  was,  or  now  is,  my  opinion.  If  a  man  had  a  cause  depend- 
ing before  a  civil  tribunal,  and  it  could  be  proved  that,  this  man 
fourteen  years  ago  had  given  it  as  his  opinion,  in  another  man's 
case,  that  such  a  thing  was  according  to  law ;  which  opinion,  if 
now  adopted  as  a  rule  by  the  Judges,  would  operate  against  him ; 
I  conceive  tiiat  the  judges  ought  not  to  be  determined,  even  if  he 
expressed  himself  m  an  unqualified  manner,  by  what  he  then  de- 
clared to  be  law,  in  his  opinion  ;  but,  as  they  are  to  judge  for  the 
King  and  country,  they  must  judge  according  to  what  diey  them- 
selves find  to  be  law,  which  is  the  rule  they  are  to  go  by. 

"  If  any  shall  say  that  it  is  but  just,  that  I  should  be  paid  in  my 
own  coin,  diat  I  should  be  dealt  widi  myself  as  I  have  deak  with 
otiiers ;  I  need  not  inform  this  venerable  Council  that  the  christian 
nile  is,  to  deal  by  anodier,  not  as  he  hath  dealt  by  me,  or  by  his 
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neighbour,  but  as  I  would  that  ho  should  have  d(\ilt  by  mc,  and  as 
he  ought  to  liavc  dealt  by  his  neighbour.  But  if  any  should  insist 
that  this  is  but  a  proper  punishment  for  my  dealing  in  that  manner 
with  Mr.  IJ ;  omitting  many  things  that  might  be  said  concern- 
ing tlio  diflcrencc  of  tlie  two  cases,  I  would  only  say,  that  my  crime 
in  tliat  case,  if  there  was  any,  for  which  I  deserve  to  be  punislied, 
was  not  daing  or  acting  any  thing  whatever^  in  opposition  to  Mr. 

B 's  being  settled  by  ministers  from  a  distance.     I  had  no  hand 

at  aU  in  opixjsing  dieso  ministers,  in  any  tiling  diey  did  ;  for  all  that 
was  done  of  Uiat  nature,  was  done  when  I  was  not  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  when  I  was  totally  ignorant  of  any  tiling  that  was  done 
until  all  was  over.  My  crime  was  merely  defending  what  odiers 
had  done,  at  dicir  request.  What  I  wTOte,  was  at  the  desire  of  my 
honomcd  uncle,  Mr.  vVilliams  of  Hatfield,  and  odier  ministers  who 
had  been  concerned,  to  justify  what  diey  had  done.  So  that,  if 
what  I  then  wrote,  even  supposing  diat  I  hacj  expressed  the  opin- 
ion diat  Uiere  should  be  no  exceptions  to  the  nde,  would  hardly 
justify  diis  Council  in  proceeding  widi  me,  in  diis  case,  on  princi- 
ples, wliich  odierwise  would  not  be  righteous ;  it  must  be,  because 
the  Council  esteem  it  a  sufficient  reason  to  depart  from  what  b  just 
and  equitable  in  itself,  in  dieir  dealings  with  mc,  to  do  according  to 
an  opinion  which  I  expressed  many  years  ago,  in  the  vindicatioD 
of  others.  Far  be  it  from  me,  to  entertam  so  low  an  opinion  of 
the  wisdom  and  justice  of  diis  reverend  Council. 

"  Having  made  dicse  observations,  there  is  no  need  of  my  saying 
any  diing  furdier  concerning  a  practical  agreement  of  the  churches 
of  the  County,  to  manage  their  ecclesiastical  affairs  among  diem- 
selves.  I  would  only  briefly  obsciTe,  that  what  I  say  of  this,  in 
what  I  wrote  relative  to  the  case  of  Mr.  B.,  obviously  had  reference 
to  the  Ordination  of  ministers.  That  was  a  case  of  ordination, 
and  I  do  not  remember  diat  I  ever  knew  or  had  heard  any  thing  of 
a  Council  of  ministers  in  this  County,  on  any  other  occasion  but  the 
ordinaUon  of  ministers.  But  had  my  meaning  been  different,  the 
preceding  remarks  are  sufficient  to  show,  that  nothing  could  have 
been  inferred  from  it,  which  ought  to  govern  in  the  present  case. 
K  there  has  rarely  been  a  Council  of  Churches  in  the  County,  in 
cases  of  conUoversy  in  particular  churches  ;  dien  the  instances  do 
not  amount  to  an  established  rule  for  all  cases,  bodi  ordinary  and 
extraordinary.  And  if  die  instances  had  been  ever  so  numerous, 
yet  custom  can  establish  nothing  contrary  to  Christ's  own  rules — die 
rules  of  reason,  and  die  rules  of  natural  righteousness  and  equity. 

"  It  is  also  objected,  diat  to  allow  ministers  to  go  out  of  tlie  Coun- 
ty for  a  Council,  in  cases  like  diis,  will  open  a  door  for  error  which 
cannot  be  closed ;  and  diat  I  assert  the  same  in  what  I  WTote  con- 
cerning the  ordination  at  Springfield.  To  this  objection  a  very  brief 
reply  will  be  sufficient. 

^<  1 .  What  I  assert  in  the  conmiunication  referred  to  is  this— 
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**  That  to  allow  one  j)arty  to  elect  all  his  own  judges,  will  be  to 
open  a  door  to  error.'' — Aiid  it  is  very  true  that  when  that  is  done 
thci'e  can  be  no  security  to  the  other  party  against  any  injustice,  or 
any  tiling  else  diat  is  bad.  But  I  never  asserted  that  to  call  an  Im- 
partial Council,  was  die  way  in  which  either  trudi  or  justice  could 
not  be  defended.  Had  I  done  so,  I  should  obviously  have  asserted 
the  grossest  absurdity. 

**  2.  If  it  had  so  happened  that  half  of  the  ministers  in  the  coim- 
ty  had  been  of  my  opinion  on  the  Qualifications  for  communion ; 
according  to  diis  argument,  it  would  as  efre».tually  have  opened  the 
door  to  error,  to  choose  my  part  of  the  Council  from  widiin  the 
County,  as  it  will  now  to  choose  it  from  w  idiout ;  and  if  so,  it  would 
have  been,  in  that  case,  a  good  argument  against  my  having  any 
choice  at  all.  And  diis  is  in  effect  saying,  that  diere  ought  to  be  no 
judges  allowed  in  die  controversy,  except  die  people  themselves, 
who  constitute  one  of  the  parties ;  because,  for  Uiem  to  have  aD 
their  judges  of  dieir  own  choosing,  is  one  and  die  same  diing  as  to 
be  their  own  judges.  And  if  it  had  happened  that  the  churches  in 
the  county  had  been  almost  all  of  my  ojiinion,  as  now  they  are  of 
theirs ;  then  die  argument  would  be  just  as  strong  for  their  going  out 
of  the  county,  as  now  for  confining  me  to  it.  Can  this  Venerable 
Council  lend  dieir  sancUon  to  a  ride  which  works  such  manifest  in- 
jusUce? 

"3.  This  rule  will  no  more  defend  trudi  Uian  exjKise  it.  If  a 
particular  church  is  in  die  right,  and  die  rest  of  die  county  happens 
to  be  in  die  wrong ;  dicn  diat  church,  in  summoning  a  Council,  re- 
ceives, by  adhering  to  diis  rule,  just  as  much  disadvantage,  as  diey 
would  receive  advantage,  if  die  reverse  were  die  fact.  And  wc  all 
know  that  there  are  as  many  churches,  and  coundes,  and  countries, 
which  are  erroneous,  as  ordiodox — nay,  many  more. 

"  4.  The  objectors,  in  making  this  objection,  implicitly  admit, 
that  those  who  arc  on  one  side  in  the  original  controversy,  arc  not 
likely  to  be  impartial,  and  dicreforc  not  likely  to  do  justice  to  die 
odier  side.  Odierwise,  how  would  tlio  cause  of  truth  bo  cxjK)sed 
by  a  Council,  diough  they  should  all  bo  on  my  side,  much  less  by 
one  halfoi  them  being  so.  And  if  dioir  being  all  on  my  side,  will 
naturally  bias  diem  in  favour  of  me  and  my  conduct ;  dien,  by  pa- 
rity of  reason,  their  being  all  on  their  side  will  naturally  bias  them  in 
favour  of  diem  and  their  conduct.  If  this  be  so,  it  proves  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  balance  in  die  Council,  to  bring  die  wliole,  taken  toge- 
ther, to  an  equilibrium. 

"  I  will  now  take  notice  of  an  objection  which  may  jiossibly  arise 
in  the  minds  of  s^)inc  of  the  Council,  viz.  That  if  I  am  allowed  to  go 
out  of  die  county,  on  the  ground  diat  diis  is  an  extraordinuiy  case,  it 
will  be  a  bad  precedent,  and  odicrs  will  insist  on  the  like  liberty, 
and  will,  on  some  j)r(;tence  or  odier,  claim  that  their  case  is  also  ex- 
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traordinary ;  and  thus  It  \\ill  be  difficult  to  maintaui  any  rule  or 
keep  any  bounds  in  any  case.     To  this  I  would  reply, 

^^1.  If  tliis  be  a  case  of  such  character,  that  righteousness  plainly 
requires  that  I  have  tliis  liberty,  the  fear  of  otliers  claiming  the  same 
widiout  reason,  ought  not  to  prevent  justice  from  being  now  done 
to  me.  It  is  a  very  common  tiling,  because  exceptions  and  peculiar 
liberties  are  granted  in  Extraordinary  cases,  to  demand  tliem  in 
others  where  they  ought  not  to  be  granted ;  but  surely  tliis  is  no 
good  reason  for  not  granting  tliem  in  a  case  wliere  it  would  plainly 
be  the  grossest  injustice  to  refuse  them.  But,  not  to  enlarge  on 
this  point,  I  observe 

''  2.  That  in  tliis  case,  as  it  now  stands,  there  can  be  no  possible 
danger  of  a  bad  precedent,  in  allowing  me  to  go  out  of  the  county, 
on  the  ground  that  Justice  iinj)eriously  requires  it;  because  I  have 
first  submitted  the  decision  of  tliis  matter  to  a  Council  of  the  neigh- 
bouring churches,  who  are  to  determine  whedier  this  be  a  case, 
which  requires  this  liberty  to  be  granted  or  not.  So  that,  instead 
of  its  being  a  dangerous  precedent,  it  is  a  precedent  which  will  tend 
rather  to  screen  tibe  churches  from  all  the  inconveniences  feared ; 
because  it  is  not  an  instance  of  going  abroad  for  a  Council,  in  neglect 
and  contempt  of  the  churches  of  the  neighbourhood,  but  the 
churches  of  the  neighbourhood  are  first  applied  to,  and  they  them- 
selves are  made  die  judges  whether  the  case  is  extraordinary  or 
not.  If  we  could  actually  form  as  strict  and  firm  an  establishment, 
with  regard  to  a  limitation  of  Councils  to  a  neighbourhood,  as  any 
of  us  could  desire,  I  should  Uiink  no  men  could  desire  a  greater 
strictness  than  this — that  no  minister  or  church  should  depart  from 
such  a  strict  consistory,  even  in  extraordinary  cases,  but  with  tlie 
approbation  and  by  tlie  allowance  of  that  consistory.  If  we  wisli- 
ed  to  contrive  a  method,  which  should  eflectually  prevent  die  niis- 
cliief  of  extraordinary  cases  being  made  precedents  for  ordinary 
ones,  we  could  not  contrive  one  more  effectual  tlian  Uiis — ^That  die 
churches  of  the  neighbourhood  tliemselves  should  be  the  judges  of 
those  extraordinary  cases.  In  Uiis  way  the  neighbourhood  has  all 
tlie  opportunity  for  self  preservation,  which  it  can  ix)ssibly  desire. 

"  I  ask  the  pardon  of  die  Rev.  Council  for  being  thus  particular 
in  my  argument  on  this  subject :  tlie  case  being  one,  as  may  easily  be 
seen,  of  vast  consequence  to  me  and  my  family.  I  hope  notwidi- 
standing,  that  every  thing  which  has  been  said  will  have  its  due 
weight  with  the  Council ;  and  Uiat,  since  I  have  submitted  this  ques- 
tion, so  deeply  interesting  to  myself,  to  judges  who  are  all  of  a  con- 
trary opinion  iroiii  me,  m  the  main  controversy  between  the  two  [)ar- 
ties,  between  whom  you  aic  to  judge,  that  I  shall  experience  the  happy 
effects  of  your  steady  and  unshaken  integrity,  in  your  righteous  de- 
terminaUon  ofthisimj)ortant  j)oint." 

WHEN  the  agents  for  the  church  had  said  what  they  thought 
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proper,  in'  reply  to  the  preceding  remarks,  Mr.  Edwards  presented 
to  the  Council  the  following  considerations  on  the  question, — Whe- 
ther the  state  ofthitigs  was  then  ripe^for  a  Council  being  called  to 
fudge^  whether  he  should  be  dismissed  from  his  pastoral  office  or  not  9 

^*  I  suppose  the  state  of  things  not  ripe  for  the  calling  of  a 
Cpuncil  to  decide  on  the  question  of  dismission  for  the  following 
reasons: 

"I.  It  is  very  apparent  that  my  people  have  never  yet  given  me 
a  proper  hearing  on  the  great  question,  which  is  the  origin  of  all  our 
present  debates  and  difficulties,  and  which  must  be  tlie  ground  of 
their  rejecting  me  from  being  their  pastor,  if  ever  tliis  be  done  in  tlie 
issue  of  the  present  controversy.  I  say  the  ground  of  tlieir  reject- 
ing me — for  if  I  am  removed  from  being  their  pastor,  tlicy  must  re- 
ject me ;  tliey  must  first  vote  for  my  being  removed.  Though 
this  alone  ^vill  not  dissolve  the  relation  between  me  and  tliem,  yet, 
as  a  precedent  step,  it  is  indispensably  requisite. 

*•  But  if  any  rules  of  reason  or  religion  are  to  be  regarded,  this 
cimnot  be  done,  until  they  have  first  given  me  a  fair  hearing  on  that 
pcHDt,  which  is  the  cause  of  their  demanding  such  a  dissolution.  In 
the  solemn  transaction  of  my  ordination  and  setdement  as  their  pas- 
tor, I  on  my  part  took  the  charge  of  their  souls ;  and  they,  as  in  the 
presence  of  God,  solemnly  committed  the  care  of  their  souls  to  me  ; 
and  thus  tlie  relation  which  now  subsists,  was  established  bet\veen 
me  and  them  by  mutual  covenant.  Hence,  if  ever  they  reject  me 
from  being  tlieir  pastor,  and  arc  active  in  withdrawing  tliemselves 
fiom  my  ministerial  care,  it  must  be  on  one  of  tliese  two  accounts ; 
either,  1,  Because  diey  suppose  me  obviously  unfit  to  be  a  minister ; 
or  2,  Because  they  suppose  that  I  fail  of  performing  some  of  tlic 
essential  duties  of  a  minister, — such  as  are  made  essential  by  Christ's 
appointment.  The  former  of  these  reasons  has  not  been  insisted 
on.  If  they  suppose  that  I  fail  in  the  latter  respect,  and  tliat  I  ne- 
^ect  to  perform  some  of  the  essential  duties  of  a  minister;  and  I  in- 
sist on  my  own  justification,  and  plead  that  what  I  do  is  agreeable 
to  the  word  and  institutions  of  Christ,  and  therefore  my  duty  as  a 
minister  of  Christ';  they  are  bound  to  give  me  a  fair  and  full  hearing, 
before.  I  can  be  rejected  by  them,  or  they  released  from  their  sacred 
obligations  to  me  as  my  people.  Especially  is  this  true,  if  the  point, 
on  which  they  insist,  was  never  so  settled  in  the  Church  of  Christ, 
as  to  be  regarded  as  indisputable,  and  still  more,  if  a  very  great 
proportion  of  those,  who  have  been  universally  esteemed  orthodox 
christians  and  divines,  have  witliout  dispute  been  on  my  side.  In 
such  a  case  as  this,  what  pretence  can  a  people  have  for  bursting 
the  sacred  bonds  of  their  covenant  witli  their  pastor,  witliout  hearing 
him. 

"If  the  delerniinaiion  of  uo  such  important  public  act  of  tlieirs 
dej)ended  on  their  judgment  of  the  matter,  but  1  merely  offered  to 
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deliver  tlie  doctrine  for  which  I  insist,  as  part  of  the  Counsel  of  Ood ; 
on  this  account  alone,  my  people  would  be  obliged,  on  a  disputable 
|K)int,  to  give  me  an  impartial  hearing.  A  minister  by  his  office  b 
to  be  tlie  guide  and  instructor  of  his  people.  To  that  end  be  is  to 
study  and  search  the  Scriptures  and  to  teach  the  people,  not  the 
opinions  of  men— of  other  divines  or  of  their  ancestors— but  the 
mind  of  Christ.  As  he  is  set  to  enlighten  them,  so  a  part  of  his 
duty  is  to  rectify  their  mistakes,  and,  if  he  sees  them  out  of  the  way 
of  truth  or  duty,  to  be  a  voice  behind  them,  sa}ang,  "  This  is  the  way, 
walk  ye  in  it."  Hence,  if  what  he  ofiers  to  exhibit  to  them  as 
the  mind  of  Christ,  be  different  from  their  previous  apprehensioDSy 
unless  it  be  on  some  pobt  which  is  established  in  the  Church  of 
God  as  fundamental,  surely  they  are  obliged  to  hear  him.  If  not, 
there  is  an  end  at  once  to  all  the  use  and  benefit  of  teachers  b  the 
church  in  these  respects — as  the  means  of  increasing  its  light  and 
knowledge,  and  of  reclaiming  it  from  mistakes  and  errors.  Thb 
would  be  in  effect  to  establish,  not  the  word  of  Christ,  but  the  opin- 
ion of  the  last  generation  in  each  town  and  church,  as  an  immu- 
table rule  to  all  future  generations  to  the  end  of  the  world.  Thus 
it  would  evidently  be  die  duty  of  a  people  to  their  pastor,  in 
such  a  case,  if  no  such  important  act  of  theu^  with  respect  to  Urn, 
as  their  rejecting  him  from  being  their  pastor,  depended  upon  it 
But  when  they  are  proposing  to  withdraw  themselves  wholly  frcMD 
him  to  cast  off  all  the  bonds  of  their  covenant  with  hmi,  to 
widihold  his  maintenance,  casting  him  and  liis  family  on  tlie  wide 
world,  and  to  renounce  all  the  obligadons  and  duties  which  they 
owe  to  liini  as  their  pastor;  and  dieir  doing  this  depends  on 
their  judgment  of  the  doctrine,  which  he  oliers  to  preach  to 
tlieni,  as  the  mind  of  Christ ;  for  them  resolutely  and  finally  to 
refuse  so  much  as  to  give  him  a  hearing,  is  one  of  the  roost 
flagrant  instances  of  injustice,  in  a  people  towards  Uieir  pastor, 
which  perhaps  has  been  heard  of  in  these  parts  of  tlie  world. 

"  Surely,  the  stale  of  things  among  a  people j  cannot  be  regard- 
ed as  ripe  for  such  important  proceedings  as  these,  till  Uiey  are  in 
a  capacity  to  act  in  them  undcrstandingly,  and  as  knowing  what 
diey  do.  But  it  is  o!)vious  that  this  cannot  be,  until  tliey  have  giv- 
en tlicir  pastor  a  fair  hearing ;  nor  can  tliey  ever  be  regarded  as 
ha\'iiig  prepared  themselves  for  thus  rejecting  dieir  pastor,  as  hav- 
ing no  farther  concern  with  him  in  a  pastoral  relation,  until  they 
have  first  discharged  the  debt  or  obligation  due  to  him  as  tlieir  pas- 
tor ;  and  this  cannot  be  done,  until  Uiey  have  heard  him,  untU  they 
have  heard  what  he  offers  to  teach  tiiem  as  die  mind  and  will  of 
Christ,  have  heard  what  lie  has  to  say  for  himself  in  this  matter, 
wherein  tiiey  arc  offended  widi  him,  as  supposing  that  he  fails  to 
perform  die  duty  of  a  minister  of  Clirist  towards  llicm. 

"  This  Church,  hi  its  first  establishuient,  held  the  very  i)rinti- 
ples  for  which  I  now  contend  ;  but  Mr.  Stodtlard  was  of  a  contra- 
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ry  opinion^  aiid  from  the  pulpit  he  freely  and  abundantly  delivered 
what  he  supposed  to  be  tlie  mind  and  will  of  God.  And  was  it 
ever  doubted,  whether  tlie  people  were  obliged  to  give  him  a  hear- 
ing ?  In  the  days  of  Mr.  Mather,  the  Church  was  Congregational 
in  its  principles  and  practice.  Mr.  Stoddard  was  a  Presbyterian^ 
and  abundanUy  preached  his  Presbyterian  principles ;  and  did  any 
body  doubt  oi  their  obligation  to  hear  him  ?  Yea,  it  never  entered 
into  the  hearts  of  die  people,  that  any  proceeding  of  theirs,  so 
important  as  their  rejecting  him  from  being  tlieir  minister,  depend- 
ed on  their  judgment  of  his  doctrine. 

**  That  my  people  have  never  given  me  a  fair  hearing  on  the 
point  of  controversy  between  us,  is  exceedingly  apparent. 

"  They  have  never  generally  read  the  work,  which  I  have  pub- 
lished on  the  subject.  This  is  publicly  confessed.  Only  twenty 
Copies  have  been  procured.  Many  of  those  who  might  have  read 
even  these,  have  showed  an  utter  aversion  to  reading  it.  One  of 
my  most  strenuous  opposers  declares,  that  the  people  are  in  no 
way  to  be  informed  of  the  reasons  of  my  opinion,  for  two  years  to 
come ;  while  odiers  have  asserted,  that  they  aie  never  likely  to  be 
generally  informed.  Numerous  witnesses  declare,  that  some  have 
altogether  refused  to  read  it,  and  tliat  others  have  said,  that  they 
would  not  even  let  the  book  come  into  tlieir  houses.  If  the  Coun- 
cil are  at  a  loss  on  tliis  point,  or  any  one  should  call  it  in  question,  I 
suppose  there  are  numbers  present,  who  can  say  enough  with  re- 
gard to  it,  to  satisfy  any  reasonable  person. 

"  From  die  Narrative  which  has  been  given,  the  Council  also 
see  how  stiffly  and  inflexibly  the  Committee,  and  die  people,  have 
ever  declined  hearing  die  reasons  of  my  opinion  from  the  pulpit, 
when  proposed  from  time  to  time,  before  the  printing  of  my  book, 
and  since ;  and  how  they  have  been  so  much  engaged  in  die  mat- 
ter, that  they  have  repeatedly  refused  to  have  the  question,  wheth- 
er it  was  reasonable  and  best  that  I  should  preach  upon  die  subject, 
submitted  to  the  neighbouring  ministers,  or  to  any  Council  whatso- 
ever. Before  the'  publication  of  my  pamphlet,  they  would  not  con- 
sent that  I  should  preach,  on  die  ground  diat  it  was  best  I  should 
publish ;  and  now  I  have  published,  they  will  not  read. 

"  Finally.  Though  I  have  often  desired  it,  they  have  never 
given  me  an  opportunity  to  state  the  reasons  of  my  opinion,  even  in 
private  conversation. 

"  Thus,  the  great  part  of  my  people  have  refused  to  give  me 
any  hearing  at  all,  or  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  informed  in  any 
way  whatsoever,  of  the  reasons  of  my  opinion.  Nay,  they  have 
industriously  guarded  against  it,  as  what  tiiey  have  so  much  dread- 
ed, that  diey  would  by  no  means  allow  of  any  advice,  or  any  thing 
which  they  thought  might  open  a  door  for  it ;  but  have  been  engaged 
to  have  me  hastily  thrust  out,  before  there  should  be  any  fardier 
opportunity  for  the  people  to  be  informed,  lest  it  should  mike  some 
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pi:oselytcs  to  my  sentiments,  and  thus  divide  tlie  people,  and  make 
parties  among;  them.  If  this  be  not  a  violent  proceeding  for  a 
Christian  Churcli  towards  their  pastor,  I  never  expect  to  know 
what  is.  Herein,  diey  have  not  only  violated  the  rules  of  chris- 
tian cliarity  and  gentleness,  and  acted  inconsistently  with  moral 
righteousness,  but  very  inconsistendy  with  themselves.  They 
dicmsclves,  from  die  beginning,  have  implicidy  acknowledged,  that 
I  had  a  right  to  be  heard  by  diem,  and  diat  tliere  was  a  necessity 
diat  die  people  should  in  some  w^ay  or  odier  be  informed  of  the 
reasons  of  my  opinion.  If  there  was  no  need  of  this,  then  what 
need  of  their  desiring  me  to  print  my  reasons ;  and  w4iat  need  of 
their  meeting  together  in  July,  to  see  if  they  should  wait  any  longer 
for  my  book  ;  and  what  need  of  Uieir  desiring  Col.  Dwight  to  en- 
quire when  the  books  were  likely  to  bo  done,  and  to  send  them 
word ;  and  what  need  of  their  determining.  If  the  books  were  like- 
ly to  come  speedily,  that  they  would  wait  for  them ;  and  what 
need,  after  the  books  came,  of  dieir  forbearing  to  act  for  about  two 
months  ? 

"  It  may  here  be  said  that,  aldiough  the  people  in  general  have 
not  read  my  pamphlet,  yet  most  of  the  leading  men  in  the  Church 
have  read  it.  To  this  I  answer ;  If  I  have  a  right  to  be  heard 
by  some,  I  have  a  right  to  be  heard  by  the  body,  of  the  people. 
What  need  of  any  being  informed,  if  there  be  no  need  of  die  peo- 
ple in  general  being  informed  ?  If  one  can  be  justified  in  refusing 
to  read  or  hear,  w  liy  not  another ;  and  ^vhy  may  not  every  one  be 
justified,  in  refusing  to  hear  or  read  a  word.  And  dius,  why  might 
not  the  people  have  dirust  me  out  immediately,  as  soon  as  they 
knew  my  opinion,  widiout  giving  me  any  opportunity  to  print  or 
speak  any  thing  for  myself?  The  controversy  on  diis  subject,  is 
between  mc  and  the  Church,  and  not  between  me  and  the  leading 
men  of  die  Church ;  and  if  I  have  any  right  to  be  heard  at  all,  it  is 
by  dicm  with  whom  I  have  this  controversy.  It  is  not  merely  the 
leading  men,  but  all  the  brediren,  who  are  to  have  a  hand  in  the 
act  of  the  Church,  which  must  make  way  for  a  dissolution  of  my 
pastoral  relation  to  them,  if  it  be  dissolved.  They  have  lately,  ex- 
pressly and  deliberately  refused  to  leave  the  government  of  the 
Church  to  the  leading  men,  in  a  public  formal  consideration  of  the 
matter ;  but  would  have  it  in  the  hands  of  the  whole  Society.  If 
odiers  beside  the  leading  men  are  not  set  aside  as  cyjihers  in  actings 
with  regard  to  my  being  turned  away,  they  ought  not  to  be  set  aside 
as  cyphers  in  learning  vrnd  judging. 

"The  grand  reason  continually  urged  and  insisted  on,  why  my 
reasons  should  not  be  heard  from  die  pulpit,  has  been — Thrti  there 
was  danger  of  its  mnking  parties  in  the  town.  Now  I  beseech  the 
reverend  Council  to  consider,  for  a  moment,  what  sort  of  an  objec- 
tion this  is. — ^The  very  reason,  why  it  is  diought  just  that  a  person, 
in  a  cause  in  which  he  is  h'able  to  suffer,  should  be  allowed  to 
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Slead  his  own  cause,  is — ^lliat  he  may  have  fair  opportunity,  before 
e  suffers,  to  convince  others  that  liis  cause  is  good.  What  a 
strange  reason  then  is  it,  why  a  man  in  such  a  case  should  not  be 
allowed  to  plead  his  own  cause,  and  why  his  plea  should  not  be 
heard, — lest  some  of  those  to  whom  he  offers  his  plea,  should  be 
con¥inced  that  his  cause  is  good.  So  unreasonable  is  this  opinioni 
that  the  very  end  of  a  man's  pleading  his  cause,  and  the  very  thing 
which  is  the  sole  ground  and  reason  why  it  is  accounted  fair  and 
just,  that  a  man  should  be  allowed  to  plead  his  own  cause,  viz.  <i 
fair  opportunity  to  convince  otliers  tliat  his  cause  is  good — ^is  by  the 
people  made  the  main  objection  why  I  should  not  plead  my  own 
cause — ^viz.  because  if  I  do,  Uiere  will  be  an  opportunity,  and  so 
a  possibility,  of  convincing  some  that  ray  cause  is  good. 

"  The  case  would  be  tlie  same,  if  it  were  a  cause,  on  the  issue 
of  which  my  life  depended,  and  the  people,  as  at  present,  before  a 
hearing,  were  generally  united  to  condemn  me.  In  that  case,  on 
hearing  my  plea  for  myself,  the  people  might  be  divided.  Tliis 
discussion  might  occasion  parties,  and  unhappy  contentions.  This 
is  not  only  possible,  but  often  has  actually  been  the  case,  widi  re- 
gard to  the  execution  of  persons  in  a  public  capacity.  How  often 
have  cities  and  nations  been  set  into  a  ferment  on  such  occasions. 
Must  we  therefore  say,  that  the  suspected  person  shall  have  no 
hearing,  because  tlic  people — ^the  judges  on  whose  voice  in  the 
case  his  life  depends — are  united  in  condemning  him ;  but  there  is 
danger  of  their  being  divided,  if  he  is  allowed  to  speak  for  himself. 

"  And  besides,  my  people,  in  tlie  very  making  of  this  objection, 
are  condemned  out  of  their  own  moutlis.  The  objection,  in  the 
very  terms  of  it,  is  an  implicit  acknowledgment,  that  there  has 
been  as  yet  no  sufficient  trial,  what  the  minds  of  tlie  people  would 
be,  on  a  fair  and  full  hearing  of  what  I  have  to  say  for  myself — ^yea, 
a  confession  that  they  suspect,  and  that  very  strongly,  riiat  the  ophi- 
ions  of  many,  if  I  should  have  a  full  hearing,  would  be  far  other- 
wise than  now.  For,  if  not,  how  would  the  people,  after  hearing 
me,  be  divided  into  parties,  any  more  than  they  are  now  ?  But  if, 
as  they  thus  confess,  there  has  been  no  sufficient  trial,  what  the 
minds  of  the  people  would  be  after  a  full  hearing,  certainly  there 
ought  to  be  a  sufficient  trial,  and  they  ought  not  to  strive  to  hinder 
it ;  for  in  striving  to  hinder  it,  they  do  direcdy  and  avowedly  strive 
to  have  me  condemned  and  turned  out  of  the  ministr}',  and  with 
my  family  deprived  of  maintenance,  without  a  fair  and  proper  trial ; 
which  is  certainly  the  most  barefaced  injustice. 

"  But  it  may  be  asked — ^"  Why  did  not  you  preach  ?  Who  has 
hindered  you  ?  If  you  have  a  right  to  preach,  why  did  you  not  use 
your  right,  without  waiting  for  the  consent  of  the  people  ?" — ^To  this 
question,  I  have  several  answers. 

"  1.  When,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  1  have  repeatedly  proposed  to 
the  people  that,  with  their  consent,  I  would  preach  upon  the  sub- 
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jecty  they  have,  as  I  just  observed,  uniformly  refused  it ;  and  have 
also  refused,  from  tiine  to  time,  even  to  submit  the  point,  whether 
it  was  reasonable  that  I  should  preach  upon  it,  to  the  neighbourii^ 
ministers.  After  such  refusals,  this  question  should  scarcely  be 
asked,  and  certainly  not  by  my  people. 

"  2.  The  state  of  the  people  has  been  most  obviously  such,  that, 
if  I  had  taken  any  opportunity  on  the  Sabbath,  without  their  pre- 
vious consent,  it  would  have  been  the  occasion  of  tumult  on  that 
boly  day,  to  the  extreme  dishonour  of  Christ,  and  wounding  the 
interests  of  religion.  Noise  and  uproar  have  risen  to  such  a  height 
already,  tliat  I  cannot  think  that  it  was  my  du^,  or  that  it  woold 
have  become  the  prudence  and  moderation  of  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel.  It  would  have  had  the  appearance  of  great  strenuous- 
ness ;  and  I  thought  it  better  that  the  people  should  first  be  pie- 
pared  by  the  advice  of  a  Council,  which  would  greatly  tend  to 
prevent  the  mischievous  effects. 

^^  3.  If  I  had  appointed  Lectures,  there  was  not  the  least  pro- 
bability that  the  people  would  have  attended  them.  Of  this  the 
Rev.  Council  will  be  satisfied,  by  considering  the  account  tbej 
have  had  of  their  conduct. 

'*  On  the  whole,  I  tliought  it  the  most  prudent  course  to  wait  (at 
a  more  favourable  opportuniQr. 

*^  It  may  be  said.  That  the  people  are  the  more  to  be  justified  in 
rejectmg  me,  and  turning  me  out  from  my  office,  without  heaiing 
me,  because  I  was  settled  on  the  contrary  principles. 

^'  I  answer,  Tliat  this  objection  can  be  of  no  force,  unless  thej 
mean  by  it,  that  I  settled  on  Mr.  Stoddard's  judgment  as  my  rule. 
If  I  did,  I  did  not  settle  as  a  minister  of  Christ,  but  as  a  mimster  of 
Mr.  Stoddard.  Even  if  it  had  been  so,  that  I  had  settled  in  this 
manner,  on  Mr.  Stoddard's  principles,  this  was  one  which  I  found 
among  his  principles,  which  he  expresses  in  one  of  his  works  in 
these  words — ^'  He,  who  believes  principles  because  our  foreb- 
thers  affirm  them,  makes  idols  of  tliem ;  and  it  would  be  no  humi- 
lity but  baseness  of  spirit,  for  us  to  judge  ourselves  incapable  of 
examining  principles  which  have  been  handed  down  to  us.  If  we 
are  any  wise  fit  to  open  tlie  mysteries  of  the  (jospel,  we  are  capt- 
ble  of  judging  in  these  matters." 

"  It  was  implied  in  my  ordination  vows,  that  I  would  study  the 
Scriptures ;  that  I  would  make  the  word  of  Gx^  and  not  the  woid 
of  any  man,  .my  rule  in  teaching  my  people  ;  tid  that  1  would  do 
my  utmost  to  know  what  was  tlie  counsel  of  God^d  to  declareiL 
This  was  implied  in  my  covenant  with  God  and  tl^wpople  at  m 
settlement;  and  it  was  implied  in  their  covenant  witli\uiMl™ 
me,  that,  in  my  so  doing,  they  would  diligently  and  imp^ 
and  examine  what  I  should  ofier  to  them,  as  the  counseJ  oi^    m  I 

"  It  is  said,  That  Mr.  Stoddard  would  never  have  conse^  M  % 
my  settling  here,  if  he  had  foreseen  that  I  should  so  differ^  M  k 
bim  in  my  principles.    To  \h\^  ll  is  sufficient  to  repjy^  tfifl  ^ 
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doubtless  would  have  been  as  much  against  It,  if  he  had  foreseen 
in  me  any  such  departure  from  his  principles,  as  has  actually  taken 
place  in  the  church  since  his  death,  with  regard  to  Church  disci- 
pline. I  had  as  much  reason  given  me  by  the  church  in  my  set- 
tlement, to  depend  upon  it,  diat  they  would  allow  me  the  same 
power  in  church  government,  which  I  yielded  to  Mr.  Stoddard ; 
as  they  had  to  depend  upon  it,  that  I  would  allow  them  the  same 
c^>en  door  to  the  lord's  table.  The  church  allowed  Mr.  Stoddard 
a  negative ;  and  never,  so  far  as  I  have  heard  of,  disputed  it,  at 
least  never  in  the  then  existing  generation.  Now  they  greatly  find 
fault  with  me  for  claiming  it,  and  have  departed  to  the  length  of 
Brownism.  They  have  as  properly  departed  from  the  principles 
on  which  they  settled  me,  as  I  have  departed  from  those  on  which 
I  accepted  a  setdement. 

"  If  the  objection  should  arise  in  the  minds  of  any  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Rev.  Council, — ^That,  if  I  should  be  allowed  to  preach 
ray  doctrine  to  my  people,  there  might  be  some  danger  of  infecting 
neighbouring  churches ;  I  hope  I  need  not  say  much  in  answer  to 
such  an  objection.     Plain  justice  must  not  be  hindered  and  sup- 

5ressed,  for  fear  of  some  imagined  accidental  inconveniences, 
'he  wiser  Heathen  could  say,  "  fiat  justitia,  ruat  ccelum." — 
Tha  neighboring  ministers  have  as  much  liberty  to  preach  and  defend 
their  principles,  among  their  people,  as  I  desire  to  have  among 
mine,  and  can  do  it  with  far  greater  advantages  than  I  expect  to 
enjoy.  Doubtless  they  will  use  tliis  liberty,  and  would  take  it  ill  if 
any  one  should  attempt  to  restrain  them.  And  I  trust  they  are 
very  willing  to  do  to  others,  as  they  wish  others  to  do  to  them. 

'^  II.  That  the  state  of  things  is  not  ripe  for  calling  the  proposed 
Council,  is  apparent  from  the  fi-ame  and  temper  of  mind  which  my 
people  have  hitherto  been  in,  and  especially  of  late. 

*'  I  am  sensible  tliat  an  Ecclesiasdcal  Council,  in  tlieir  advice, 
are  not  to  proceed  by  any  uncertain  conjectures  concerning  the  se- 
crets of  men's  hearts.  jSut  yet,  in  adapting  tlieir  advice  to  the 
state  of  a  people,  they  doubtless  are  to  have  a  regard  to  those 
things  which  are  visible  and  notorious.  What  tlie  temper  of  the 
minds  of  this  people,  at  least  of  the  governing  part  of  them,  has 
been  hitherto  and  especially  of  late,  has  been  as  manifest,  as  any 
thing  concerning  the  state  of  a  people  can  be.  It  cannot  be  hid : 
it  must  needs  be  visible  to  all  around  us.  It  is  manifest,  not  only 
from  the  customary  conversation  of  the  people  in  private  houses, 
but  from  the  whole  tenor  of  their  public  proceedings — from  the 
methods  which  have  been  taken,  from  the  measures  adopted,  fix>m 
the  proceedings  of  Church  meetings,  and  Precinct  meetings,  and 

^i^T^idieir  Committees,  from  tlie  speeches  which  have  been  publicly 

/ '  siade,  and  the  acts  which  have  been  publicly  done.     It  would  oc- 
^^  upy  a  great  deal  of  time  to  set  fordi  all  the  particulars.     But  this 

/^^^  JEicedless ;  as  the  Council  has  heard  the  Narrative  of  our  proceed- 

^^Bf^  up  to  this  day. 
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*^  Tlie  temper  which  the  people  have  manifested,  I  humbly  con- 
ceive, ouglit  to  he  tlie  more  observed  by  the  Rev.  Council,  and  to 
have  tlie  greater  influence  on  their  determination,  because  I  liave 
never  offered  this  people  any  provocation ;  unless  yielding,  and 
condescending,  and  taking  the  utmost  care  to  avoid  ofibnding  them, 
has  been  a  provocation.  I  have  sought  peace,  and  pursued  it,  and 
have  striven  to  my  utmost  to  avoid  occasions  of  strife.  I  never 
have  clogged  them  in  any  reasonable  proceeding  in  this  affiur, 
though  against  myself.  I  told  them  Jong  ago,  even  at  the  very  first 
uiterview  with  the  church, — That^  if  they  insisted  on  caUinff  a 
Council  immediately^  who  should  have  power  to  finish  our  tmde 
controversy,  I  wotdd  not  oppose  or  hinder  it,  though  I  could  not 
advise  to  it.  I  have  yieldea  to  tliem,  from  time  to  time,  in  eveiy 
thing,  wherein  I  could  do  it  witli  a  good  conscience.  That  after 
examining  the  subject  by  the  aid  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  in  tlie 
best  manner  I  am  able,  I  have  adopted,  and  still  hold,  the  senti- 
ments which  I  have  publicly  professed,  with  regard  to  the  Qualifi- 
cations for  full  communion  in  the  Visible  Church; — and  that  too, 
with  the  fullest  expectation  of  being  driven  from  my  ministerial 
office,  and  stripped  of  a  maintenance  for  my  numerous  family ; — I 
admit.  Whetlier  in  all  this  I  have  acted  in  the  fear  of  God,  with  a 
good  conscience,  and  in  the  integrity  of  my  heart,  this  Rev.  Coun- 
cil may  judge.  Tliis  one  thing  excepted, — ^if  it  be  an  exception, — 
I  have  given  my  people  no  sort  of  occasion,  in  any  respect  what- 
soever, for  any  violent  proceeding,  or  the  least  vehemence ;  unless 
yielding  and  submitting,  for  peace  sake,  be  just  warrant  for  their 
msulting  me  tlie  more.  For  evidence  of  all  tliis,  I  appeal  to  the 
Narrative  of  our  proceedings,  which  has  been  read  here  publicly,  in 
the  hearing  of  you  all. 

"  Now  I  think  the  temper  and  frame  of  mind,  which  my  peoi)le 
discover,  and  their  violent  manner  of  proceeding  hitherto,  must  lay 
a  bar  in  the  way  of  taking  the  imj)ortant  step  of  dissolving  the  re- 
lation between  inc  and  them  for  the  present ;  and  tliat  on  two  ac- 
counts : 

"  1.  Such  a  temper  and  frame  is,  manifestly,  utterly  inconsistent 
with  a  proper  and  just  hearing,  and  considering,  tlie  reasons  which  1 
have  to  offer  for  myself,  ui  tliat  thing  which  is  the  grand  controversy 
between  me  and  them.  So  tliat  if  it  could  be  proved,  that  tliey 
had  all  read  my  book  through,  which  it  is  apparent  they  ai*e  far 
from  having  done,  yet  merely  in  this,  they  do  not  discharge  dieni- 
selves.  They  ought  to  give  a  fair  hearing  at  least,  with  some  de- 
gree of  calmness,  candor  and  coolness  of  consideration  ;  but  from 
facts,  which  are  open  and  public,  it  is  evident  that  they  have  been 
notoriously  far  from  it.  Hearing,  in  a  high  degree  of  fermentation 
of  mind,  manifested  by  continued  outward  irregularity  and  preci- 
pitation of  proceeding,  is  no  fair  heaiing,  and  ought  not  to  stand 
for  any  thing,  or  to  be  regarded  as  any  hearing  at  all  by  wise  and 
just  judges.     Hence  ii  is  mos\\>l;vm  ilvdt  my  \>eople  are  now  bound 
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to  give  me  a  fair  hearing,  before  tiicy  can  justly  demand  a  dissolu- 
tioD  of  my  pastoral  relation ;  and  witli  equal  clearness  is  it  mani- 
fest, that  means  must  first  be  used  witli  tliem,  to  bring  them  to  an- 
other temper  of  mind,  before  any  such  demand  can  be  heard  or 
accepted. 

^  2.  It  is  in  itself  utterly  unfit  and  unbecoming  in  a  christian 
church,  to  proceed  to  an  affair  so  deeply  aiiecting  tlieir  spiritual 
wel&re,  as  the  dismission  of  their  pastor,  in  such  a  temper  of 
mind :  especially  of  one  who  has  been  so  long  their  pastor,  and 
between  whom  and  them  such  a  state  of  things  has  subsisted  as  be* 
tween  me  and  this  people.  The  Apostle  says  to  tlie  Church  of 
Corinth,  "  Let  all  things  be  done  with  charity  ;" — and  surely  it  is 
unbecoming  churches  of  the  Lamb  of  God,  to  manage  tlieir  reli- 
gious afiairs  of  the  greatest  importance,  in  a  ferment  and  tumuh  ; 
which  oi^ht  to  be  managed  mth  great  solemnity,  deep  humiliation, 
submission  to  the  awful  frowns  of  heaven,  and  humble  dependence 
oa  God,  and  with  fervent  prayer  and  supplication.  But  for  a 
church  to  undertake  such  an  affair,  in  such  a  manner  as  diis,  will  be 
most  unbecoming  the  Grospcl,  greatly  to  the  dishonour  of  God  and 
religioD,  and  eminently  calculated  to  prevent  the  divine  blessing. 

^^.Tlie  reverend  Council  will  also  perceive,  that  the  consequence 
of  my  being  dnven  aivay  in  this  manner  will  be  in  many  respects 
exceedingly  pernicious. 

**  1.  It  would  be  a  great  and  most  extensive  injury  to  the  credit 
and  interest  of  religion.  For  the  story  to  be  circulated,  tliat  die 
people  of  Nortliampton, — a  people  heretofore  so  often  and  remarka- 
bly distinguished  by  the  divine  favour,— drove  away  their  minister 
in  the  midst  of  so  much  heat  and  ccMitention ;  I  need  not  say  how 
it  will  wound  religion  abroad. 

"  2.  It  will  be  a  great  wrong  to  tliis  Church  ;  not  only  as  tliey 
will  thereby  bring  guilt  on  themselves,  but  will  exceedingly  wound 
dieir  own  reputation  and  interest  in  the  country,  and  render  difficult 
tlie  future  settlement  of  the  ordinances  of  tlie  Gospel  among 
them. 

"  3.  It  will  bo  a  great  injury  to  me. 

"  4.  If  the  people  are  countenanced  in  diese  measures  by  a 
Council,  so  far  as  to  advise  to  such  an  issue,  wliich  the  people  seek 
with  such  a  temper,  and  in  such  a  tumultuous  manner  ;  it  will  in  its 
consequences  be  a  great  injury  to  other  churches  and  ministers,  as 
it  will  direcdy  encourage  similar  proceedings  in  case  of  differences 
between  minister  and  people.  Tliis  case  is  likely  to  be  very  fa- 
mous ;  die  eyes  of  tlie  whole  counliy  are  greatly  drawn  upon  it, 
to  observe  tlie  management  and  issue  of  it.  It  will  be  likely  to  be 
long  remembered,  and  will  therefore  be  so  much  die  more  likely 
to  be  of  extensive  and  lasting  influence  as  a  precedent. 

*'*  Hence  I  humbly  conceive  that  Uiere  is  no  ripeness  in  die  pre- 
sent state  of  things,  for  any  unmediate  measures,  in  order  to  bring 
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about  this  event,  unless  violence  of  spirit  and  of  conduct  be  regard- 
ed as  the  ripeness  of  a  chrisdan  church  for  managing  their  religious 
concerns  oi  the  most  solemn  nature,  and  of  the  greatest  inuwr- 
tance.  Indeed  this  seems  to  be  the  nodon,  which  many  oi  the 
church  have  had,  of  such  a  ripeness,  from  their  eamesdy  driving 
the  matter,  at  the  last  Precmct  meeting,  to  have  me  voted  out  of 
town  before  diis  Council  assembled ;  i.  e.  to  have  it  voted,  that 
the  people  desired  that  I  should  be  gone, — so  that  the  Council  mi^ 
see  that  they  were  ripe.  But  I  trust  that  this  reverend  Council 
have  greater  wisdom,  than  to  entertain  the  same  notion  of  a  rqie- 
ness  K>T  such  a  proceeding ;  and  I  humbly  conceive  that  they  will 
see  it  to  be  indispensably  necessary,  that  first  the  utmost  endeavours 
be  used  to  bring  the  people  to  juster  views  and  a  better  temper, 
before  they  advise  to  any  steps  m  order  to  an  immediate  aepera- 
tion.  And  I  beseech  the  Council  to  use  their  utmost  and  most 
prudent  endeavours,  ths^t,  if  finally  we  are  separated,  we  may  part 
with  one  another  fairly  and  peaceably. 

*'  I  also  request  of  this  reverend  Council  that  they  would  do  me 
the  justice  in  their  Result, — not  merely  to  advise  the  people  £»- 
junctivdyy  either  to  read  my  book,  or  to  hear  my  reasons  from  the 
pulpit ;— but  to  give  it  as  their  opinion  that  /  have  a  right  to  preocA, 
and  that,  if  I  do  preach,  the  people  are  obliged  to  hear  me.  I  hum- 
bly conceive,  that  this  will  be  no  more  than  the  case  requires,  for 
three  reasons : 

'M.  If  such  disjunctive  advice  be  left,  it  will  not  tend  so  much 
in  any  measure  to  ripen  our  afiairs  for  an  issue ;  for  then  indeed 
they  will  neither  hear  me  preach,  nor  be  likely  to  read  my  bode. 
It  will  be  said  that  the  number  of  copies  is  small.  The  disincli- 
nation is  great.  It  will  be  supposed  diat  the  Council  do  not  wish 
a  very  strict  scrutiny,  whether  they  have  read  it  or  not.  The  whole 
matter  will  be  left  at  loose  ends,  and  in  great  uncertainty.  Thus 
it  will  tend  gready  to  embarrass  our  affimrs,  and  lengthen  out  our 
controversy. 

^^  2.  My  people  complain,  many  of  them,  that  on  this  subject 
tliey  cannot  understand  me.  Now  if,  unawares,  I  have  spdcen  to 
diem  a  language  they  cannot  understand,  let  me  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  explain  myself.  Surely  it  will  not  be  proceeding  with 
christian  moderation  and  charity — ^to  say  at  once,  ''You  have  been 
mistaken  in  your  manner  of  pleading  your  cause ;  you  have  spokoi 
to  us  inadvertently,  so  that  we  have  wholly  misapprehended  your 
meaning ;  but  since  you  have  thus  failed  of  making  us  understand 
you,  your  mouth  shall  now  be  stopped,  and  we  will  give  you  no 
fai'lher  opportunity  to  speak  for  yourself." 

''  3.  I  ought,  before  I  leave  this  people,  to  whom  I  have  so  long 
stood  in  such  a  relation,  to  have  an  opportunity  given  me,  to  leave 
with  Uiem  a  testimony  for  myself,  in  that  matter  which  proves  so 
great  an  offence  to  them,  not  only  with  those  who  are  in  the 
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Churchy  but  with  others,  both  male  and  female,  to  whom  I  have 
stood  in  so  sacred  a  relation,  of  whom  it  can  never  be  expected, 
that  they  should  generally  read  my  pamphlet.  The  laws  of  nature, 
and  the  law$  of  Christ,  require  me  to  love  this  people,  to  whom  I  have 
been  so  related,  and  to  value  their  charity  and  esteem.  I  have 
reason  also  to  think,  that  there  are  many  of  my  spiritual  children, 
who  are  God's  dear  children,  in  this  congregation,  who  now  enter- 
tam  hard  thoughts  on  account  of  my  opinion.  Now  I  ought  not  to 
be  driven  from  hence,  without  opportunity  to  exhibit  a  testimony 
for  myself  before  them,  and  so  with  the  people  at  large.  When  I 
have  done  so,  I  demand  nothing  of  them  but  an  impartial  hearing. 
I  desire  not  to  lord  it  over  their  consciences.  They  have  a  right 
to  judge  for  themselves,  and  may  use  what  means  they  please,  to 
see  the  strength  of  arguments  on  the  other  side,  by  reading  books, 
or  conversing  with  ministers  who  difier  from  me  in  judgment. 

"  I  humbly  trust  therefore,  that  this  reverend  Council  will  not 
fail  to  leave  behind,  in  their  Result,  a  direct  arid  full  expresnon  of 
their  judgment  an  this  important  pointJ*^ 

'^  AiTER  the  Agents  for  the  Church  had  replied  to  these  re- 
marks, the  Council  adjourned.  The  next  morning,  I  deUvered  in 
to  the  Council  the  following  writing : 

'^I  the  subscriber  do  make  the  following  declaration  and  offer : — 
That  if  my  people,  being  so  advised  by  die  Council  of  Churches 
now  sitdng,  will  hear  me  deliver  the  reasons  of  my  opinion  from 
the  pulpit,  and  consider  further  of  the  matter  in  controversy  be- 
tween me  and  them  until  the  spring,  when  it  shall  be  comfortable 
travelling,  laying  aside  all  public  agitation  until  then,  and  tlien  de- 
are  a  Council  of  Churches  in  order  to  bring  our  controversy  to  a 
final  issue ;  and  will  consent,  being  also  so  advised  by  this  Coun- 
cil, that  I  shall  have  an  equal  hand  in  the  choice  of  the  Council  with 
them,  and  that  I  should  go  out  of  the  county  into  the  other  parts 
of  New-England  for  my  choice ;  and  this  Council,  on  a  full  hear- 
ing and  thorough  -consideration  of  our  case,  can  find  out  no  way  for 
a  composition  or  accommodation,  either  by  satisfying  my  con- 
science in  jdelding  some  points  to  the  people,  or  by  making  diem 
eas^  in  some  things  in  a  compliance  with  me,  or  any  other  way 
which  the  Council  in  their  wisdom  may  devise ;  but  the  people 
diall,  after  all,  declare  their  unwillingness  that  I  should  be  their 
pastor ;  I  will  declare  it  before  the  Council  as  my  desire,  that  the 
people  should  be  left  entirely  at  their  liberty,  as  to  my  continuing 
their  pastor ;  and  will  move  it  to  them  to  gratify  the  people's  de- 
sire, in  dissolving  my  pastoral  relation  to  wis  Church, — ^provided 
the  Precinct  will  first  engage  to  firee  me  fix>m  rates, — and  will,  the 
Council  so  advising,  resign  my  pastoral  office. — ^This  is  that,  to 
wUch  I  humbly  propose  and  desire  this  revered  Council  to  ^^* 
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vise  this  people  to  consent;  withal  strongly  advising,  that,  in  die 
mean  time,  quietness  and  peace  be  maintained,  and  jangling  agita- 
tions and  public  proceedings,  tending  to  enkindle  or  uphold  strife, 
be  laid  aside;  and  tliat  the  Lord's  Supper  be  restored,. if  the  peo- 
ple can  fmd  it  in  tlieir  hearts  freely  to  consent  to  it,  on  the  advice 
of  the  Council^;  and  that  this  Council  also  endeavour  to  find  out  a 
way,  tliat  those,  who  are  able  and  wiUing  to  make  a  professkm  of 
godliness,  may  be  admitted  into  the  Church,  in  a  way  consistent 
wiUi  a  good  conscience  in  botli  pastor  and  people ;  and  that  all 
parts  of  the  public  service  of  God  be  quiedy,  steadily  and  regular- 
ly, upheld  and  attended. 

^<  Jonathan  Edwards. 
JVorthampton,  Dec.  27, 1749." 


(( 
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The  Committee  or  Agents  of  the  Church  were  allowed  some 
time  to  consider  of  this  proposal,  and  were  afterwards  heard  in 
tlieir  objections  against  it. 

"  The  next  day,  Dec.  28,  the  Council  drew  up  and  declared  the 
following  Result." 

[A  blank  was  left  here,  for  the  insertion  of  the  Result  of  Coun* 
cil,  but  it  was  not  filled.  I  have  sought  in  vain  for  a  copy  of  the 
Result  of  this  Advisory  Council ;  and  have  been  able  to  asceitain, 
only,  that  they -recommended. 

That  there  should  be  a  restoration  of  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper ; 

That  Pastor  and  People  should  converse  freely  tc^ether,  about 
the  point  in  controversy ; 

That  there  should  be  no  pitblic  proceedings  of  any  kind  what- 
ever, relative  to  tlie  pohit  in  controversy ;  and  tliat  they  also  ex- 
pressed the  opinion. 

That  the  Church  Committee  opposing  Mr.  Edwards'  delivering 
his  principles  from  the  pulpit,  was  one  probable  occasion  of  the 
great  uneasiness,  and  dissatisfaction,  which  had  arisen  between  the 
pastor  and  the  people.] 

"  Tlien  die  Coimcil  adjourned  themselves  to  the  first  Wednesday 
hi  February,  1750. 

"The  next  Sabbatli,  Dec.  31, 1  publicly  read  the  Result  of  the 
Council  to  the  whole  congregation,  and  declared  a  readiness  onDiy 
part,  to  comply  with  that  result ;  and  desired  the  Church  to  take 
die  subject  of  the  restoration  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per into  Uieir  consideration  imtil  the  next  Sabbath,  when  I  propo- 
sed to  put  it  to  vote  in  die  Church,  Whether  the  Lord's  Supper  shall 
be  administered  the  Sabbath  follovring. 

"  The  next  Monday,  being  Jan.  1. 1760,  the  Precinct  met  again 
according  to  adjournment,  and  having  understood  that  the  R^* 
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Peter  Clark  of  Salem  Village,  had  undertaken  to  write  an  Answer 
to  my  book  on  Qualifications  for  Communion,  they  determined  to 
HTite  to  him,  desiring  him  to  expedite  what  he  had  undertaken. 
They  also  chose  a  Committee  to  converse  widi  me,  pursuant,  as  they 
supposed,  to  that  clause  of  the  result  of  Council,  wherein  tliey  ad- 
vise tliat  the  pastor  and  people  should  converse  freely  together, 
about  the  point  in  controversy.  The  Committee  chosen,  were 
Ebenezer  Pomroy,  Noah  Wright,  Dr.  Mather,  Roger  Clap,  In- 
crease Clark,  Deac.  Cook,  and  Ebenezer  Hunt.  The  Precinct 
meeting  adjourned  themselves  to  Monday,  Feb.  12. 

"  Deac.  Cook  came  to  me  tliat  evening,  and  informed  me  of  tlie 
appointment  of  tliis  Committee,  and  of  their  design  of  coming  to 
converse  with  me,  the  Wednesday  following.  I  objected  against  it 
as  a  public  proceeding,  and  so  plainly  contrary  to  tlie  advice  of  the 
Council ;  but  told  him  that  I  would  nevertheless  take  tlie  matter 
into  consideration,  until  the  next  evening,  when  I  would  send  him 
my  thoughts  and  determination  on  tlie  aliair  in  WTiting.  Accord- 
ingly, the  next  evening  I  sent  him  the  following  letter : 

"  To  Deacon  Noah  Cook,  in  Northampton. 

"On  mature  consideration  I  am  confirmed  in  the  same  mind, 
which  I  expressed  the  last  night,  concerning  the  Committee  chosen 
to  confer  wiUi  me.  It  appears  to  me  altogether  of  the  nature  of  a 
public  proceeding,  widi  respect  to  tlie  present  controversj'.  The 
appointment  and  choice  of  the  Committee  was  a  public  proceed- 
ing. The  Committee  are  the  representatives  of  a  public  society. 
And  if  you  come  and  confer  with  me,  as  a  Committee  of  the  Pre- 
cint,  you  therein  act  in  a  public  capacity,  in  die  name  and  behalf  of 
the  Precinct ;  and  all  from  beginnuig  to  end  will  be  a  public  pro- 
ceeding, and  so  plainly  contrary  to  die  advice  of  the  Council.  The 
appointed  interview  of  the  Committee  with  me  cannot  be  under- 
stood otherwise,  than  as  a  meeting  appointed  for  a  public  dispute ; 
for  though  the  whole  parish  will  not  be  actually  present,  yet  they 
will  be  present  by  their  representatives,  and  it  is  to  be  a  debate  or 
discourse  managed  in  behalf  of  the  whole.  The  Committee  are  to 
hear  my  arguments,  in  some  sort,  as  the  ear  of  the  society,  Uiat  the 
whole  may  be  influenced  by  it ;  otherwise  I  do  not  see  how  they 
can,  in  hearing,  act  in  behalf  of  die  Precinct;  and  if  they  do  not  act  in 
behalf  of  die  Precinct,  how  do  they  act  as  a  Committee  for  the  Pre- 
cinct. This  I  diink  is  not  a  reasonable  way  of  proceeding,  for  die 
informadon  of  the  whole  paiish,  not  tending  to  light  and  peace  but 
the  contrary,  and  contrary  to  die  express  words  of  die  Council's  ad- 
vice, and  disagreeable  to  die  plain  design  of  it — ^tending  to  super- 
sede and  set  aside  the  diing  at  which  diey  aimed.  Therefore  I 
must  decline  conferring  with  such  a  body  of  men  togedicr,  chosen 
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as  a  Committee  of  the  Precinct ;  but  stand  ready  at  any  time  to 
confer  with  freedom  and  friendliness  with  each  of  these  brethren, 
or  any  others,  coming  in  a  private  capacity,  and  in  their  own  name 
o/ily. 

"  I  am  your  friend  and  servant, 

"for  Jesus'   sake, 

"Jonathan  Edwards. 
•'  JS^orthamjyfonj  Jan.  2,  1750." 


\ 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

Adjourned  meeting  of  the  Preparatory  CounciL — Remarks  bf 
Mr.  Edwards  on  the  questionj  Whether  he  ought  not  to  go  out- 
of  the  County^  in  the  choke  of  the  Final  Council. — Council  re- 
fu^e  to  express  their  opinion  on  this  point. — Mr.  Edwards*  LeC" 
tures  on  Qualifications  for  Communion. — Attempted  interfer- 
ence of  neighbouring  Clergy. — JJifficulties  relating  to  choice  of 
Final  Council. — Chmce  of  that  Council,  May  3. — Meeting  and 
Result  of  that  Council^  June  19. — Protest  of  Minority. 

On  Wednesday,  Feb.  7,  1750,  the  Council  met  again,  and 
Uie  subject  of  the  pastor's  going  out  of  the  County,  in  the  choice  of 
his  part  of  the  Decisive  Council,  was  again  very  largely  debated 
before  them,  by  the  Pastor,  and  the  Committee  of  the  Church,  and 
also  by  some  private  members  of  the  Church.  Mr.  Edwards' 
remarks  upon  the  subject  were  as  follows : 

"  If  I  should  attempt  to  prove  that  a  vicinity  of  churches  have  no 
jurisdiction  over  particular  churches  within  tlieir  bounds,  established 
by  a  universal,  unalterable  rule,  which  ought  never  to  be  dispensed 
with,  in  any  case  whatever ;  I  presume  this  Rev.  Council  would 
regard  the  attempt  as  wholly  impertinent — a  needless  burdening 
them  widi  proofs  of  what  nobody  would  ever  dispute.  I  shall 
therefore  take  it  for  granted,  unless  it  shall  be  questioned,  diat  the 
rule  of  confining  Councils  to  a  vicinity,  is  only  a  general  rule,  from 
wliich  exceptions  are  to  be  made  in  cases  especially  requiring 
it.  Hence  the  only  question  is,  Whedier  this  be  such  a  case  or 
not? 

"  In  order  to  determine  this  question  with  clearness  and  certainty, 
we  must,  as  I  observed  at  the  session  of  the  Council  in  December, 
previously  ascertain  what  will  be  the  business  of  the  proposed  Fu- 
ture Council.  The  busijiess,  obviously  must  determine  the  quali- 
Jications ;  and  if,  on  a  strict  comparison  of  business  and  qualifica- 
tions, it  be  found  that  a  different  Council  is  really  requisite,  from 
that  which  may  be  constituted  of  churches  of  the  vicinity  ;  tlien  it 
will  follow  that  a  different  Council  must  be  allowed,  and  cannot  be 
denied  ;  and  that,  whatever  may  be  said  of  any  customs  of  churches, 
or  of  any  parallel  customs  widi  regard  to  civil  tribunals ;  the  nature 
of  this  particular  case  must  be  looked  into,  and  diat,  and  that  alone, 
must  determine  die  matter.  What  the  nature  of  the  case  requires, 
that  the  law  of  reason  and  justice  requires,  and  that  the  Law  of  (Jod 
requires.  ' 
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"  If  I  may  be  allowed  to  recapitulate  very  briefly  some  of  the  re- 
marks then  made,  in  order  to  refresh  tlie  memories  of  the  Council, 
1  observe,  That  the  business  of  the  Future  Council  will  not  be,  tt) 
decide,  Whether  my  opinion,  On  the  Qualifications  for  Commune 
ion,  is  right  or  not  7 — ^Ijecause  we  know  the  opinion  and  practice  of 
evory  man,  who  will  be  chosen,  before  he  comes.  Nor  will  it  be, 
Whether  «  shaU  remain  the  minister  of  J^orthamjiton,  if  after  all 
proper  steps  are  taken  to  effect  an  accommodation,  the  people  still 
desire  my  dismission  ? — ^because,  when  tliat  shall  have  been  done,  I 
will  trouble  no  C/Ouncil  any  farther,  than  barely  to  give  me  leave  to 
relinquish  my  pastoral  office.     But  their  business  will  be  to  decide, 

1,  Ji'Tiether  they  ought  not  to  make  some  attempts  to  effect  an  accom" 
modation  of  our  difficulties  ?  and,  if  this  be  decided  in  tlie  negative, 

2,  Whether  all  has  been  done  by  both  parties,  which  justice  requires 
to  be  done,  previous  to  a  separation  ?  and,  if  tliis  be  decided  in  the 
afllrmative,  to  state  in  their  rcsuh,  3,  WTiat  are  the  grounds  of  my 
dismission  ;  how  far  I  am  innocent ;  and  Iww  far  I  may  be  recomr 
mended,  as  deJterring  future  employment  in  the  ministry.  If  this 
Rev.  Council  will  closely  consider  the  matter,  they  will  easily  see 
that  these  tilings  must  constitute  tlicir  business. 

"  And  if  tliis  be  so,  the  question, — What  qualifications  does  this 
business  require  ? — amounts  to  simply  this. — Is  Impartialit}',  as  to 
the  two  contending  parlies,  a  qualification  absolutely  necessary  ia 
those  who  are  to  judge  between  them  ? — To  detennine  this,  let  each 
of  the  points,  which  must  be  submitted  to  the  Future  Council,  be 
viewed.  If  means  of  accommodation  are  to  be  used,  ought  not 
tho80,  who  are  to  act  as  mediators,  to  be  in  the  middle  between  the 
parties  to  be  reconciled.  If  they  are  to  judge  witli  regard  to 
the  mutual  righti?  and  chiims  of  the  two  parties,  and  to  decide 
whether  each  has  done  all  that  the  otlier  may  fairly  require,  pre- 
vious to  a  separation ;  does  not  settling  points  of  equit}',  between 
two  parties  at  variance,  require  even  balances.  And  if  they  are 
to  ])ronouiice  before  the  world,  on  the  conduct  of  the  pastor  m 
this  controversy,  as  well  as  on  his  general  character ;  may  he  not 
justly  demand  that  the  tiil)iinal  wiiich  is  to  do  tliis  shall  be  imi)ar- 
tial  ? 

"  If  tliese  things  are  jilain,  and  I  cannot  but  tliink  that  every 
person  of  sober  thought  will  own  tliem  to  be  self-evident ;  then 
tlic  only  things  to  be  determined  me  these  two,  1,  What  con?ti- 
tutes  an  essential  defect  of  impartiality  as  to  tlie  two  parties  in  lliis 
case?  2,  Whether  the  defect  can  be  supposed  to  belong  to  a  Coun- 
cil constituted  of  the  churches  in  this  vicinity  ? 

"As  to  the  first  point,  it  must  obviously  be  admitted,  to  be  a 
radical  defect  iu  the  impartiality  of  the  Council,  if  tlie  members  of 
jt  are  all  on  one  side,  or  are  alJ  known  to  side  widi  one  of  tlie  par- 
lies against  the  other,  on  the  main  jioint  in  controversy.  W^Jiat  can 
be  more  plain  than,  that  a  balance  cannot  be  even,  and  therefore 
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caiinot  be  fit  to  adjust  matters  of  equity  between  two  parties,  if  all 
the  previous  weight  is  in  one  scale.  And  is  it  not  equally  evident 
that  a  Council,  who  are  all  on  one  side  in  tlie  controversy,  are  not 
in  the  middle  between  tlie  two  parties,  as  mediators  to  reconcile 
them.  And  since  a  Council  cannot  in  this  case  be  obtained,  that  is 
impartial  as  to  individuals,  because  all  tlie  members  are  chosen,  and 
chosen  with  reference  to  their  opinions ;  it  is  plain  that  the  consis- 
tory ought  to  be  so  constituted,  that  one  part  may  balance  the  odier. 
If  we  cannot  find  a  balance,  which  has  no  previous  weight  in  either 
of  the  scales,  yet  surely  we  should  seek  one  which  has  not  all  the 
weights  in  one  scale,  but  equal  weights  in  both,  that  tlie  balance  may 
be  even. 

"  I  need  not  remark  again,  tliat  mankind  in  general,  both  the 
wise  and  unwise,  are  liable  to  tlie  strongest  prejudices  against  the 
persons  and  conduct  of  those  around  them,  who  differ  from  them 
in  matters  of  religion ;  tliat  this  is  as  true  with  regard  to  i)oints  not 
fundamental,  as  with  regard  to  those  which  are ;  that  it  is  especial- 
ly true,  when  the  controversy  is  at  the  height  of  agitation ;  that  it 
is  pre-eminently  true  with  regard  to  tliose,  who  are  the  movers  and 
managers  of  tlie  controversy  ;  and  that  nothing,  from  age  to  age, 
has  been  found  to  excite  prejudices  equally  strong  witli  diis. 
Tliese  points  are  too  clenr  to  admit  of  denial  or  doubt.  Hence,  if 
the  future  Council  be  all  on  one  side,  as  to  the  main  controversy 
between  me  and  my  people,  it  is  an  apparent  and  sensible  defect  of 
impartiality ;  and  of  course,  it  is  most  unrighteous  to  confine  die 
other  party  to  such  a  Council,  and  oblige  bun  to  be  judged  by  them 
and  no  other. 

"  As  to  the  other  question,  Will  a  Council,  taken  wholly  from 
the  Coimty,  have  this  defect  ? — it  is  a  fact  perfectly  known,  that 
the  ministers  and  churches  of  the  Coimty  are  almost  universally 
against  me  on  the  point,  which  now  divides  me  and  my  people,  and 
makes  us  two  parties.  Perhaps  there  may  be  one  or  two  ministers 
who  are  partly  of  my  mind ;  but  then  tlieir  churches  are  all  of  a 
contrary  mind,  and  on  tlic  same  side  wiUi  my  people.  I  suppose 
that  there  is  not  more  than  one  minister  fully  of  my  mind,  with  re- 
spect to  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  not  one  church 
of  my  mind  with  regard  to  either  of  tlie  sacraments.  Of  course,  a 
Council  cannot  be  obtained  wholly  from  within  the  County,  wiUi- 
out  the  forementioned  essential  defect. 

"  It  having  been  thus  established,  as  I  humbly  conceive,  that  the 
future  Council  cannot  be  qualified  for  the  business  wliich  will  be 
laid  before  it,  unless  it  is  strictly  hnpardal ;  diat  an  impartial  Coun- 
cil cannot  be  chosen,  unless  I  am  permitted  to  select  from  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  County  of  Hampsliire  ;  and  that  to  deny  me  this 
liberty,  would  therefore  be  direct  and  palpable  injustice ;  I  shall 
proceed  to  remark  on  some  of  the  objections  wliich  are  brougl^t 
against  this  measure. 
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"  It  was  urged  at  the  former  sitting  of  the  Council — "  That  if 
there  actually  is  a  jurisdiction  over  particular  churches  and  minis- 
ters, established  in  a  vicinity,  the  reason  alleged  cannot  be  a  suffi- 
cient reason  for  an  exception  ;  and  that,  if  diere  is  no  such  juris- 
diction actually  established  by  agreement,  yet  if  tliere  ought  to  be, 
it  alters  not  the  case.  For,  if  it  ought  to  be  established,  we  may 
fairly  look  upon  it  as  really  established  in  the  law  of  reason ;  and, 
if  so,  this  case  has  nothing  in  it  to  require  an  exception  from  such 
a  jurisdiction,  any  more  than  a  case  growing  out  of  any  odier  error, 
fundamental  or  non-fundamental.  If  a  church  should  complain  of 
its  minister  for  turning  Arminian,  and  all  the  ministers  and  church- 
es of  the  vicinity  were  Calvinists,  it  is  said  he  ought  not  therefore 
to  be  allowed  to  go  from  tlie  vicinity,  to  get  half  of  tlie  Council  of 
his  own  opinion,  in  order  that  it  might  be  impartial." — ^In  answer  t» 
this  objection,  I  would  observe, 

"  1.  That  in  order  to  judge  of  its  force,  tlie  business  of  die  fu- 
ture Council  must  be  kept  in  mind.  And  I  hope  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, that  the  business  of  tlie  Council  will  not  be,  to  try  me  with 
regard  to  my  opinion  respecting  the  qualiGcauons  for  communion, 
to  find  me  guilty  or  not  guilty,  or  to  justify  or  condemn  that  opinion. 
The  fact,  that  a  difference  of  opinion,  on  this  point,  subsists  between 
tiie  pastor  and  church,  ^ill  indeed  be  taken  into  consideration,  as 
well  as  the  question,  whetlier  on  tlie  whole  it  is  best  that  we 
should  be  separated  :  but  doubtless  tliey  would  regard  it  as  useless 
and  impertinent,  to  try  me  on  tlie  question.  Whether  this  opinion  is 
Heresy  or  not  ? — In  such  a  case,  they  would  be  called  to  try  a 
minister  as  a  delinquent ;  to  examine  tlie  fact ;  and  openly  to  cen- 
sure the  doctrine. 

•  "  If  tliis  were  the  business  of  the  Council,  it  might  make  a  great 
difference  as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  ought  to  be  constituted  ;  for 
the  case  of  such  a  minister  would  be  like  the  case  of  a  person  ac- 
cused of  some  crime  for  which  he  was  to  be  tried.  In  such  a  case 
the  impartiality  requisite  is  impailiality  as  to  theyJic^,  but  not  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  crime.  Thus,  if  a  man  were  accused  of  drunk- 
enness, the  judges  ought  to  be  strictly  impartial  as  to  tlie  question, 
— Whether  Ive  teas  guilty  of  the  Fact?  but  not  as  to  tlie  question, 
Whether  drunkenness  be  a  Crime  ?  The  cruiie  they  ought  to  ab- 
iior,  and  such  abhorrence  renders  them  not  the  worse  but  tlie  bet- 
ter judges.  Virtue  of  course  prejudices  men  against  vice;  and  the 
more  virtuous  judges  are,  and  die  more  zealously  opposed  to  vice, 
the  fitter  are  diey  to  be  judges  of  vicious  persons.  Hence  in  such 
a  case,  it  would  be  ridiculous  for  tlie  accused  to  insist  that  half  his 
judges  should  be  men  who  approved  of  drunkenness — and  diat, 
whether  Uiere  were  any  established  jurisdiction  or  not.  And  it 
would  not  aher  die  case,  whether  it  were  proposed  that  liis  judges 
idiould  be  of  the  vicinity,  or  brought  from  some  other  continent. 
From  whatever  places  collected,  they  ought  all  in  strict  justice  tt 
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lie  men,  who  had  an  entire  abhorrence  of  tlie  crime  of  drunken- 
ness. 

"  The  seeming  force  of  this  objection,  arises  from  a  confusion  of 
thought  in  tliose  who  urge  it,  in  losing  sight  of  the  real  pomt  in 
question,  in  forgetting  tlie  proper  business  of  tlie  future  Council, 
and  inadvertently  supposing  it  to  be  like  that  of  judges  who  are 
called  to  try  a  criminal.     The  question  of  Fact,  ft  hether  I  hold  a 

g'ven  opinion  9 — ^will  not  come  up  before  them :  It  is  admitted  be- 
rehand.  Neither  will  the  question,  Whether  that  opinion  be 
Heresy  ? — no  man  pretends  it.  That  opinion  will  not  be  presented 
to  them  as  a  crime  or  fault  to  be  judged  and  punished  ;  but  merely 
as  the  ground  of  an  alleged  difference  of  opinion  between  pastor 
and  people.  It  is  not  on  the  merits  of  the  cause,  i.  e.  of  my  opinion,  ' 
that  they  will  decide,  but  on  the  case  of  difficulty,  growing  out  of  a 
difference  between  that  opinion  and  tlie  opinion  of  my  people ; 
and,  as  was  observed  before,  they  will  be  called  to  act  as  mediators 
between  the  disagreeing  parties,  to  settle  matters  of  equity  between 
them,  and  to  judge  of  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  pastor  with 
regard  to  the  controversy.  And  with  regard  to  all  these  points,  it 
has  been  shown,  that  to  be  on  eitlier  side,  has  a  most  obvious  and 
powerful  tendency  to  bias  the  mind  against  the  other. 

**That  the  seeming  force  of  tliis  objection,  in  tlie  minds  of  those 
who  urge  it,  arises  from  losing  sight  of  the  true  state  of  the  case, 
and  the  proper  business  of  the  Council,  is  obvious  from  the  very 
example  adduced  hy  way  of  illustration,  viz.  That  in  a  civil  action, 
It  is  no  valid  objection  against  the  justices  of  the  vicinity,  who  have 
an  established  jurisdiction,  that  their  opinion  on  a  given  point  of 
law  is  already  known  : — ^because  in  the  present  case,  tlie  business 
of  the  future  Council  will  not  be,  to  try  the  merits  of  the  cause,  or 
to  judge  whether  my  opinion  be  agreeable  to  the  Law,  that  is,  the 
word  of  God,  or  not.  And  with  respect  to  this  example,  I  would 
fiirther  observe  the  following  things. 

**  1 .  If  it  were  really  so,  that  tlie  proposed  Council  were  to 
judge  the  very  merits  of  my  cause,  that  is,  the  soundness  of  my 
opinion,  tlie  instance  adduced  would  not  be  at  all  parallel,  or  of  any 
force  in  the  present  argument.  Let  the  case  be  put  thus :  Sup- 
pose a  man  has  done  something  towards  a  given  individual,  which 
many  regard  as  a  breach  of  law,  exposing  him  to  be  disfranchised  ; 
and  the  question  turns  on  a  point  of  law,  which  has  long  been  mat- 
ter of  warm  controversy  among  judges  and  jurists ;  and  suppose 
there  is  no  stated  tribunal,  but  it  is  tlie  custom  of  tlic  country,  in 
cases  of  controversy,  for  each  party  to  choose  half  of  tlie  judges ; 
and  it  is  known  tliat  there  are  as  many  jurists  on  one  side,  in  the 
controverted  point  of  law,  as  on  the  other ;  and  there  is  no  appeal 
fipom  tlie  tribunal  chosen,  but  their  judgment  will  be  final ; — ^Would 
it  not  be  reasonable  in  tliis  case,  if  one  party  chose  half  of  the 
judges  favourable  to  his  side  of  the  question,  that  the  other  should 
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choose  the  other  half  favourable  to  his  side ;  and  that,  although  all 
the  jurists  of  the  immediate  vicinipr  were  opposed  to  him.  K  one 
party  had  actually  chosen  his  halfof  the  judges  who  were  all  on 
his  side,  would  it  not  be  mere  mockery  to  tell  the  other  party  that 
he  also  might  have  the  liberty  of  choosing  half  of  the  judges,  as  well 
as  his  adversary,  but  only  he  must  choose  all  of  them  from  the  side 
which  were  opposed  to  him.  Now  this  is  precisely  my  case. 
Councils  are  elective,  and  to  be  appointed  by  joint  or  mutual  choice, 
according  to  uniform  practice.  This  has  been  the  practice  of  both 
parts  of  this  county.  It  was  pursued  in  tlie  lower  part  of  the  coun- 
ty, in  the  case  of  Mr.  Allis ;  and  in  the  upper  part  of  tlie  county, 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Rawson,  in  the  Council  of  May  3,  1737,  of 
which  I  was  the  Scribe,  and  have  tlie  original  papers  now  by  me, 
as  well  as  in  the  subsequent  Council  convened  at  the  same  place. 
My  people  too,  do  not  pretend  that  any  stated  Consistory  exists,  or 
that  the  Council  is  not  to  be  elective.  They  offer  me  a  choice  of 
one  half  of  the  Council,  but  only  would  confine  me  to  Churches 
and  ministers  of  then:  opinion. 

'^  2.  In  civil  ajSairs,  appeals  are  allowed  from  the  justices  of  the 
county,  to  otliers,  who  come  from  a  distance,  appointed  without  any 
regard  to  vicinity ;  and  the  determination  of  those  more  remote 
Judges  supersedes  and  sets  aside  that  of  the  judges  from  the  vicin- 
ity. Indeed,  many  important  cases  are  carried  directly  to  those 
more  distant  judges,  without  suffering  the  judges  from  the  vicinity 
to  meddle  with  them,  any  furtlier  than  to  refer  diem  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  distant  judges ;  and  that  too,  on  account  of  the  great 
importance  of  the  case.  And  so  it  would  be  here,  in  our  ecclesi- 
astical affairs,  if  we  had  regular  inferior  and  superior  tribunals,  like 
tliose  of  Scotland. 

"  3.  Difference  of  opinion  on  a  mere  point  of  law,  has  very  little 
tendency  to  prejudice  tlie  mind  against  tlie  persons  and  conduct  of 
others,  compared  with  difference  of  opinion  in  matters  of  religiou. 
*No  one  vnW  dispute  tlie  fact,  that  the  latter  has  in  aU  ages  excited 
the  deepest  prejudices  in  mankind,  against  each  other.  But  who 
ever  heard  of  such  j)rejudices  and  alienations  in  individuals,  in  par- 
ties, and  in  nations,  merely  because  they  differed  in  opinion  on  a 
point  of  law. 

"  4.  Civil  tribunals  are  not  appointed  to  act  the  part  of  media- 
tors between  contending  parties ;  except  in  cases  of  arbitration,  in 
which  each  party  has  equal  liberty  of  choice.  Their  office  is  to  see 
that  tlie  laws  be  executed  ;  and  there  is  not  tlierefore  the  same  ne- 
cessity that  diere  should  be  some  of  the  judges  on  each  side,  as  in 
ihe  present  case. 

"  But  to  return  to  the  objection  itself.  It  is  asked,  If  a  minister 
should  be  complained  of  by  his  people,  for  embracing  Ariaiiism,  or 
any  other  heresy,  or  for  turning  to  another  denomination,  for  exam- 
ple to  the  Church  of  England  ;  and  a  Coimcil  should  be  required  tt 
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adjust  tjie  difficulty ;  why  mlglit  he  not  in  such  a  case,  as  well  as 
in  the  present,  insist  on  tlie  liberty  of  going  out  of  the  county,  to 
get  half  of  the  Council  who  embraced  the  same  heresy,  or  who 
belonged  to  the  Church  of  England,  that  they  might  be  impartial  ? 
To  this  I  answer, 

"  1.  In  such  a  case,  the  Council  would  not  come  together  to 
consider  the  question,  Wliether  the  individual,  if  he  had  embraced 
the  alleged  heresy,  or  had  changed  to  anotlier  denomination,  might 
be  lawfully  continued  as  the  minister  of  a  Congregational  Clmrch  ? 
This  point  is  setded  before  hand.  They  would  come  simply  to 
find,  Whether  tlie  charge  against  him  was  true,  or  false  ?  Hence  I 
suppose,  tliat  tlie  following  will  be  found,  on  the  most  careful  en- 
quiry, to  be  tlie  reasons,  and  the  only  reasons,  why  he  could  not 
claim  to  have  some  of  the  judges  of  liis  own  side. 

**(!.)  Because,  in  the  case  of  acknowledged  Heresy,  tliose  who 
are  on  his  side  are  not  fit  to  be  members  of  the  Christian  Church. 
Fundamental  errors  are  scandalous ;  and  the  Church  cannot  tliere- 
fore,  consistendy  with  their  own  profession,  call  such,  as  constituent 
members  of  a  Christian  Council,  and  leave  their  ecclesiastical  af- 
fairs with  those  who  embrace  them.  For  they,  who  are  not  duW 
qualified  to  be  members  of  the  Christian  Church,  cannot  be  nt 
members  of  a  Christian  Council,  to  direct  and  manage  the  aiiairs 
of  the  Christian  Church.     Or, 

"  (2.)  Because  in  the  case  of  turning  to  a  difierent  denomina- 
tion, that  of  the  Episcopalians,  or  the  Anabaptists,  the  individual  is 
now  statedly  of  a  different  communion.  For,  althougli  christians  of 
these  denominations  may  occasionally  and  transiently  join  with 
Presbyterians  and  Congregationalists  in  some  parts  of  worship ;  yet, 
as  to  what  is  stated^  there  is  a  division  openly  established.  It  is  a 
point  perfectiy  setded,  that,  as  to  their  stated  worship,  and  their  ec- 
clesiastical proceedings,  tiiey  must  act  apart.  And  there  would  be 
an  obvious  inconsistency  in  a  Church  employing  those,  who  are  al-. 
ready  of  a  distinct  sect,  and  have  no  ecclesiastical  connexion  with 
them,  to  order  and  settle  their  ecclesiastical  afiairs. 

"  These  I  suppose  to  be  tiic  only  reasons,  why  it  is  not  proper 
that  a  minister,  who  embraces  heresy,  or  joins  another  denomina- 
tion, cannot  choose  from  his  own  side  half  of  the  Council;  which  is 
convened,  not  to  judge  of  his  doctrines,  or  to  mediate,  or  do  justice 
between  the  parties,  but  to  investigate  an  alleged  fact,  and  on  find- 
ing it,  to  vacate  the  office ;  unless,  in  such  a  case  as  that  of  embra- 
cing Popery,  tiiere  might  be  this  additional  reason  against  Papists 
being  allowed  to  sit  on  the  Council, — ^Tliat  Papists  are  bound  to 
injure,  persecute  and  destroy  tiie  Protestant  Church,  as  much  as 
in  them  lies ;  and  we  cannot  be  bound  to  entrust  our  affiiirs  to 
those,  whose  avowed  design  it  is,  before  hand,  to  injure  and  des- 
troy us. 

^^2.  The  reason,  why  a  minister  in  such  a  case  may  not  go  out 
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of  the  vicinit}',  to  get  Iialf  of  the  Council  of  bis  own  side,  is,  not 
the  existence  of  any  established  jurisdiction,  or  of  any  established 
rule  respecting  the  \icinity,  or  the  county,  but  of  a  totally  difierent 
nature ;  as  will  appear  from  a  slight  examination.  Suppose  a  min- 
ister settled  over  an  orthodox  Church  to  turn  Arian,  and  all  the 
Churches  and  ministers  of  the  vicinity  to  be  professed  Arians; 
it  is  admitted,  not  only  that  the  Church  are  not  bound  to  the  vicin- 
ity, but  that  the  minister  has  no  right  to  choose  from  it,  because  the 
vicinity  are  all  unfit  to  be  of  any  Council.  So  if  he  should  turn 
Episcopalian,  and  all  tlie  vicinity  are  Episcopalians ;  it  is  a  pomt 
conceded,  that  the  Chuich  is  not  limited  to  the  vicinity,  and  that 
the  minister  cannot  choose  a  single  member  of  the  Council  from 
the  vicinity.  Vicinit}'',  therefore,  makes  no  alteration  in  these 
cases;  which  demonstrates  the  objection  to  be  wholly  without 
force ;  for  it  plainly  shows,  that  it  is  not  any  established  right  in 
the  vicinity,  which  is  regarded  in  the  cases  alleged.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  the  nature  of  the  case  in  itself  considered,  and  that  alone, 
which  governs  in  this  matter,  and  sets  aside  all  considerations  of 
vicinity ;  which  is  the  very  point  that  I  have  asserted  and  urged. 
For  I  have  insisted,  all  along,  that  the  nature  of  this  case,  as  it  is 
in  itself,  must  be  considered ;  and  what  that  demands,  must  be  al- 
lowed as  wholly  paramount  to  the  bare  circumstance  of  neighbour- 
hood. So  diat  tliis  objection,  carefully  examined,  oversets  the 
position  it  is  brought  to  prove,  and  establishes  and  demonstrates 
the  grand  point  on  which  I  insist. 

"  3.  It  is  die  Natural  Right  of  the  people,  and  their  Liberty  of 
conscience,  and  not  Vicinity,  which  governs  in  the  instances  alle- 
ged. But  in  the  present  case,  as  it  is  not  an  established  jurisdic^ 
tion  in  the  vicinity,  so  it  is  not  the  rights  of  conscience,  which  should 
confine  me  to  tlie  county  ;  and  therefore  nothing  at  all.  It  can- 
not be  the  rights  of  conscience,  which  stiould  confine  me  ;  for  it  is  as 
much  against  the  rights  of  conscience  for  me  to  choose  ministers 
of  my  own  opinion  in  the  county,  as  out  of  it.  The  thing,  which 
invades  the  rights  of  conscience,  if  they  are  invaded  at  all,  is  not 
the  circumstance  of  nearness,  or  remoteness,  but  my  having  a 
part  of  the  Council  of  my  opinion,  whether  brought  from  the  vi- 
cinity or  elsewhere.  But  it  has  never  been  disputed  or  question- 
ed, that  I  have  a  right  to  choose  half  of  the  ministers  and  churches 
of  my  opinion,  if  I  can  find  so  many  within  the  county.  And  my 
people  have  urged  that  some  of  the  ministers  in  the  county  are  of 
my  opinion,  and  that  I  may  choose  them  as  far  as  they  go  ;  though 
I  must  not  go  out  of  tlie  county.  Now  let  us  turn  die  tables 
and  suppose  that  all  tlie  churches  and  ministers  in  Uie  county 
were  of  my  opinion  ;  would  I  not  have  liberty  to  choose  my  half 
of  the  Council  from  the  vicinity,  any  rights  of  conscience  in  the 
people  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding  ?  Certainly  aU,  who  would 
allow  me  any  liberty  of  choice  at  all,  must  admit  this.     So  that  it 
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is  in  effect  granted,  that  it  is  neither  any  right  of  jurisdiction  in  the 
vicinity  nor  any  right  of  conscience  in  my  people,  which  ought  to 
confine  me  to  the  limits  of  the  county  in  my  choice.  And  what 
then,  I  ask,  beside  these  two  things  can  be  conceived  of,  which 
ought  thus  to  confine  me  ? — ^I  am  not  aware  of  any  fallacy  in  this 
reasoning,  and  I  wish  it  to  be  examined  to  the  bottom. 

^*  4.  If  there  be  any  such  thing  as  an  Established  Jurisdiction  in 
the  churches  of  tlie  vicinity,  either  by  argument,  or  tlie  word  of 
God,  or  the  nature  of  tilings  ;  then  it  will  follow  tliat  all  our  eccle- 
siastical judicatories  must  be  stated,  and  not  elective.  For  if  there 
be  a  setded  power  or  right  of  jurisdiction,  tlien  the  subject  of  tliis 
power,  or  the  body  in  which  it  inheres,  is  also  setded.  If  it  be  set- 
ded at  all,  it  is  setded  some  where,  or  in  some  subject ;  and  that 
subject  of  course  is  not  left  at  loose  ends,  to  be  determined  from 
time  to  time  by  the  choice  of  tlie  parties  concerned.  But  such  an 
established  jurisdiction  as  diis,  has  not  been  pretended  nor  acted 
upon,  either  by  this  church,  or  by  any  of  the  neighbouring  church- 
es or  ministers ;  but  the  churches  and  ministers  of  this  neighbour- 
hood have  proceeded  on  the  contrary  principle,  very  lately  in  various 
instances ;  for  they  have  acted  in  Councils  convoked  by  election 
without  an  objection,  or  even  an  intimation  that  any  established  ju- 
dicatory of  the  neighbourhood  ought  to  have  been  convoked. 
Why  then  should  any  such  establishment  be  first  mentioned  and 
insisted  on  in  my  case;  where,  as  we  have  seen,  it  works  the  ctoss- 
est  injustice  ?  That  usually  it  is  convenient  and  proper  that  Coun- 
cils should  be  of  the  neighbourhood,  I  freely  acknowledge ;  but 
that  there  has  been  any  sucli  uniform  usage,  as  establishes  the  riglit 
now  for  die  first  time  pretended,  I  utterly  deny ;  and  from  those 
who  assert  it,  I  unhesitatingly  demand  the  evidence.  No  such 
established  jurisdiction,— established  eidier  by  agreement,  or  cus- 
tom, or  the  law  of  God,  or  the  law  of  reason, — was  ever  main- 
tained, eidier  in  our  day,  or  die  days  of  our  fathers.  In  the  days 
of  our  predecessors  in  the  ministry  in  this  county,  nothing  like  it 
was  known ;  for  Mr.  Stoddard,  and  Mr.  Williams  of  Hatfield  for- 
merly went,  when  invited,  to  a  Council  at  Norwich  in  Connecticut, 
and,  if  I  mistake  not,  to  another  Council  at  Lebanon  ;  which  sure- 
ly they  would  not  have  done,  if  they  had  thought  the  law  of  God 
and  nature  setded  such  an  establishment  in  vicinities.  And  if  any 
such  thing  be  now  insisted  on,  in  order  to  limit  me  to  the  vicinit}',  it 
will  in  fact  be  a  new  rule,  unheard  of  until  now,  invented  for  my 
case,  to  deprive  me  of  my  plain  right, — in  a  case,  which  has  much 
more  that  is  peculiar  to  require  an  exception  from  such  a  rule,  than 
other  cases  in  which  it  has  never  been  pretended. 

**  If  it  should  be  insisted,  that  the  Council  ought  not  to  be  elec- 
tive at  all ;  but  that  we  should  take  the  churches  as  they  come ;  or 
that  we  should  take  the  whole  county ; — though  this  is  a  point  not 
referred  to  this  Council, — ^I  observe,  that  it  will  be  the  first  instance 
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of  objecting  to  an  election,  where  tlie  question  has  been  the  dis- 
mission of  a  minister,  certainly  (luring  the  present  generation,  and, 
as  I  suppose,  since  the  county  was  formed.  In  the  case  of  Mr. 
Allis,  the  Council  was  by  joint  choice,  as  was  that  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  Rowson.  In  the  latter,  of  which  I  was  the  scribe,  the  ques- 
tion wasi  Whether  Mr.  R.  was  qualified  for  the  work  of  the  min- 
btry  as  to  his  learning,  his  orthodoxy  and  his  morals ;  the  Council 
was  called  by  mutual  election  ;  Mr.  Williams  of  Hadield,  and  Mr. 
Chauncey,  were  members ;  and  no  person  thought  of  objecting 
against  the  mode  of  convocation  as  irregular  or  improper.  In  the 
second  Council,  in  tlie  case  of  Mr.  Rowson,  tlie  churches  of  the 
Association  were  indeed  convoked  ;  yet  it  was  by  a  free  mutual 
agreement  on  prudential  considerations  merely,  and  not  with  refe- 
rence to  any  supposed  rule  binding  them  to  it ;  as  I  know  from  a 
particular  and  full  enquiry.  Elective  Councils  and  not  Stated 
ones,  have  hitherto  been  made  use  of  in  all  parts  of  the  county, 
both  in  settling,  and  in  unsettling,  ministers.  Very  lately,  Mr. 
Webster  was  settled  in  tlie  upper  part  of  tlie  county,  by  an  elective 
Council ;  and  the  election  was  not  confined  to  the  county,  for  only 
two  or  three  were  taken  from  this  county  to  join  others  from  abroad ; 
although  it  was  known  beforehand  that  it  was  a  matter  of  dispute 
whether  he  ought  to  be  settled.  Hence  most  evidently,  if  it  be 
now  insisted  on  as  a  rule,  that  tlie  members  of  a  Council  must  be 
of  the  county  ;  it  will  be  a  new  rule  introduced  for  my  sake. 

"  And  if  my  church  should  now  insist  upon  it,  which  they  have 
never  yet  done,  that  we  should  convoke  a  Council  of  all  the  chur- 
ches of  the  county,  without  distinction,  it  would  be  peculiarly  inju- 
rious in  my  case,  not  only  because  they  embrace  the  opposite  opin- 
ion to  mine  in  the  present  controversy,  but  because  it  is  well  known 
that  numbers  of  them  have  manifested  a  particular  dislike  of  me  : — 
some,  on  account  of  the  supposed  rigidness  of  my  Calvinism ; 
some,  a  dislike  more  directly  personal,  in  consequence  of  my  dis- 
approving of  their  settlement ;  and  some,  in  consequence  of  tlie 
disputes  which  have  arisen,  respecting  the  late  religious  excitement 
tliroughout  New-England.  These  dislikes  I  do  not  wish  to  revive 
and  establish,  by  being  obliged  to  object  against  them  by  name,  as 
imjn-oper  members  of  a  Council  in  my  case.  Still  such  things  may 
most  reasonably  be  considered  in  the  present  affair. 

"  Witli  regard  to  the  objection, — That  thu  Church,  thirty-fire 
years  ago,  voted  to  be  mhject  to  a  Council  of  the  churches  of  ik 
County; — if  it  has  any  seeming  force,  I  desire  that  it  may  be 
brought  to  the  test  of  an  exact  enquiry,  in  order  to  determine 
whether  it  is  now  obligatory  on  the  church  of  the  present  genera- 
tion, or  whether  it  is  null  and  void.  It  is  certainly  one  or  tlie  other. 
It  is  either  in  force  for  the  existing  pastor  and  members,  or  it  is  not. 
It  is  eitlier  alive,  or  dead.  If  it  be  alive  and  in  force,  then  the 
ivliole  of  it  is  alive ;  but  if  it  be  not  alive,  then  it  is  dead  as  to  every 
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part  of  it ;  and  we  are  obliged  to  observe  none  of  its  premises,  ex- 
cept as  tiie  laws  of  Grod  and  nature,  independently  of  tliat  vote, 
Irind  us  to  obser\'e  them-     Now  tlie  question, — Whether  that  vote 
iff  dead  or  alive  ? — ^is  easily  resolved ;  and  depends  on  the  resolu- 
tion of  another  question,  viz.    Whether,  on  Protestant  principles^ 
the  determination  of  ancestors,   as  to  matters  of  religion  and  the 
tporship  of  God,  binds  future  generations,  toithout  their  consent, 
either  express  or  implied  ? — ^The  present  members  of  this  Church, 
at  least  nine  out  of  ten,  are  a  new  generation.     As  to  any  eapress 
confirmation  of  tliat  vote,  it  is  notorious  that  there  has  been  no  such 
thing.     As  to  any  implied  confirmation  of  it,  if  there  has  been  any, 
it  must  have  been  by  conforming  to  it  in  practice.     But  this,  to  my 
knowledge,  has  not  been  done  by  tlie  present  church  of  Northamp- 
ton.    Since  I  have  been  their  pastor,  they  have  uniformly,  in  their 
practice,  implicitly  rejected  and  annulled  it ;  and  that  not  merely 
m  circumstantials,  but  in  the  substance  and  main  scope  of  It.     The 
thing  mentioned  in  the  vote  is  a  Council  of  Churches  and  not  of 
Ministers.     The  first  Association  of  Ministers  in  this  county,  was 
formed  some  time  after  my  settlement.     Yet  this  church  never 
convoked  a  Council  of  Churches,  in  this  generation,  until  now. — 
The  main  design  of  that  vote,  too,  was  to  have  a  Stated  Judicatory, 
and  not  an  Elective  Council,  according  to  the  Presbyterian  princi- 
ples of  Mr.  Stoddard  ;  yet  this  main  design  has  never  been  regard- 
ed, but  wholly  counteracted.     So  that  it  is  evident  to  a  demonstra- 
tion, that  this  church  now  has  no  such  constitution,  and  tliat  the  an- 
cient vote  is  in  fact  dead.     The  neighbouring  ministers  and  church- 
es, also,  have  customarily  neglected  and  counteracted  that  old 
argument  of  some  of  our  forefathers. — ^If  it  is  now  held  to  bind  tliis 
church,  it  will  be  the  first  time  during  the  present  generation.     It 
will  be  revived  out  of  tlie  dust  purely  for  my  sake,  after  it  has  been 
long  dead  and  buried ;  which  will  be  tantamount  to  making  a  con- 
stitution to  meet  ray  individual  case.     If  that  vote  be  really  no  es- 
tablishment for  us,  then  I  am  bound  by  no  part  of  it ;  and,  if  so,  no 
argument  ought  to  be  drawTi  from  it  with  regard  to  any  thing  cither 
less  or  more  pertaining  to  tlie  present  case. 

"  It  is  objected,  That  the  present  Council  can  have  no  reference 
to  any  supposed  business  oi  the  future  Council,  except  that  men- 
tioned in  the  votes  of  the  church — ^to  judge  whether  pastor  and 
people  shall  be  separated  ; — and  diat  they  are  simply  to  determine 
what  sort  of  Council  is  proper  to  do  that  business.  To  this  I  an- 
swer, 

"  1 .  Tlie  business,  expressly  mentioned  in  the  Vote,  will  not 
depend  on  judging  the  correctness  of  my  opinion  on  the  Qualifica- 
tions for  communion ;  but  on  judgment  of  the  rights  of  the  j)eo- 
ple  as  to  liberty  of  conscience,  and  of  the  rights  of  the  pastor  as  to 
what  he  can  fairly  demand  of  the  people  ;  and  so  will  consist  in 
settling  points  of  justice  between  the  parties. 
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*^  3.  The  business,  expressly  mentioned  in  the  vote,  does  cer- 
tainly iinply  what  is  necessarily  connected  with  it,  considering  the 
state  of  the  case ;  and  so  must  therefore  be  considered  by  this 
Council  as  implied  in  that  business.  Considered  thus,  it  includes 
all  the  three  things,  which  were  first  mentioned.  If  a  suj^ecm  is 
sent  for  to  judge,  whether  a  limb  shall  be  amputated,  the  message 
.  implies  that  he  is  to  judge,  Whether  amputation  may  not  be  dis- 
pensed with ;  if  not.  Whether  it  shall  take  place  immediately  or  be 
postponed  ;  and  if  so.  In  what  manner  it  is  to  be  done,  with  the 
least  injury.  In  the  same  manner,  the  expression  in  the  vote  of  the 
church  cannot  be  understood,  to  limit  tlie  business  of  the  decisive 
Council,  any  further  than  to  their  doing  what  is  proper  for  a  Coun- 
cil to  do,  which  is  called  on  the  business  expressed  in  the  vote. 

"It  is  objected  tliat,  if  diversity  of  religious  sentiment,  on  ac- 
count of  tlie  prejudices  which  it  usually  occasions,  disqualifies  men 
from  being  judges  in  an  Ecclesiastical  controversy,  in  the  case  of 
those  who  differ  from  them,  then  it  also  disqualifies  them  fixmi 
being  judges  in  a  Civil  controversy ;  and  of  course,  that  the  judges 
of  our  courts  in  New  England,  being  chiefly  Congregational!^ 
would  be  improper  judges  in  any  case  where  either  of  the  parties 
was  an  Episcopalian,  an  Anabaptist  or  a  Quaker ;  and  that  the  jus- 
tices in  England,  being  all  of  the  Church  of  England,  would  be 
improper  judges  of  Dissenters. 

"  Answer.  If  there  were  no  Judicatories  in  the  nation,  but 
merely  justices  commissioned  to  be  convoked  for  each  cause,  by 
the  election  of  the  parties,  and  there  were  as  many  lawhil  justices 
on  one  side  as  on  the  odier ;  it  would  obviously  be  most  just  for 
one  party  to  be  allowed  to  chose  as  many  on  his  side,  as  the  otlier 
on  his ; — especially  if  the  controversy  were  of  a  religious  nature, 
and  the  conduct  to  be  judged  of,  had  reference  to  tliat  very  ques- 
tion in  which  the  judges  dificred  from  each  other.  For  example, 
suppose  the  Test- Act  were  taken  off  in  England,  and  half  of  the 
justices  were  Dissenters,  and  in  all  controversies  the  common  law 
of  the  nation  gave  each  party  the  right  of  choosing  one  half  of  his 
judges ;  and  suppose  tliat  a  controversy  arises  between  an  Episco- 
palian and  a  Dissenter,  concerning  the  Dissenter's  turning  Dissen- 
ter, and  writing  in  defence  of  Dissenters,  and  endeavouring  to  pro- 
pagate Dissent,  and  that  tlie  point  to  be  judged  of  is  the  conduct  of 
the  two  jjarties  in  the  management  of  this  controversy,  and  the 
Episcopalian  has  chosen  hall  of  the  judges,  who  are  on  his  side ; 
would  it  not  be  equitable  that  the  Dissenter  should  choose  the  odier 
half  of  liis  side  :  especially  if  a  part  of  the  business  of  the  judges 
was  to  act  die  part  of  mediators. — ^I  readily  admit  that,  in  deciding 
religious  controversies,  the  judges  actually  employed  have,  in  point 
of  fact,  been  usually  all  on  one  side ;  and  the  well-known  efiect  has 
been  the  grossest  unrighteousness,  and  the  most  violent  persecuuon. 
This  has  been  true  in  Romish,  and  Lutheran,  countries,  as  well  as 
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in  England,  and  Scodand,  and  almost  every  where,  as  every  one 
acknowledges. 

"  Two  or  three  of  the  objections,  touched  upon  at  the  former 
sitting  of  the  Council,  deserve  some  additional  comments. 

"It  was  objected  that,  on  this  plan.  There  can  be  no  defence 
against  error ^  because  a  minister  can  find  some  who  vnll  justify  his 
opinions^  as  I  am  said  to  have  asserted  in  my  Remarks  on  the 
Springfield  controversy.     To  this  I  reply 

"  1.  In  this  objection,  the  actual  state  of  the  present  case  is 
wholly  forgotten ;  for,  as  has  been  often  observed,  the  Council  will 
not  meet  either  to  justify,  or  to  condemn,  my  opinion,  whether  it  be 
truth  or  error. 

"2.  What  I  assert,  in  my  remarks  on  that  controversy,  is  merely 
this, — TTiat^  if  one  party  is  allowed  to  choose  all  his  own  judges^ 
there  can  be  no  defence  against  error.  And  I  say  the  same  now  ; 
and  it  is  very  true,  that  ifone  party  has  all  the  judges  on  his  side, 
there  can  be  no  defence  for  the  other  party,  against  error,  or  injus- 
tice, or  any  thing  else  that  is  bad,  because  such  a  Council  must  of 
course  be  partial.  What  I  there  assert,  therefore,  instead  of  being 
inconsistent  with  what  I  now  urge,  establishes  my  grand  point,  and 
overthrows  the  very  position  it  is  brought  to  prove,  viz.  That  all  the 
ConncU  ought  to  be  on  one  side. 

**  3.  All  the  force  in  the  objection,  if  it  has  any,  lies — not  against 
my  going  out  of  the  county  for  a  choice,  but — against  my  having 
any  choice  at  all,  that  is,  against  any  elective  Council  whatever. 
For,  if  a  minister  has  any  advantage  in  his  choice  to  defend  himself 
in  error,  it  arises  from  liis  having  liberty  to  choose  half  his  judges, 
and  not  from  the  place  where  they  are  chosen,  whether  in  or  out 
of  the  County.  The  rule  of  confining  him  and  the  church  to  the 
county  where  they  live,  will  no  more  defend  the  truth  than  expose 
it.  It  will  do  one  or  the  other  just  as  the  county  is.  If  the  churches 
of  this  county  had  happened  to  be  of  my  side,  this  rule  would  have 
defended  me  in  my  supposed  error,  and  would  have  disabled  the 
church  from  defending  themselves  just  as  much,  as  going  out  of 
the  county  will  now.  Indeed  the  rule  would  more  generally  ex- 
pose orthodox  churches  than  defend  them,  for  there  are  more  erro- 
neous vicinities  in  the  world  than  ortiiodox  ones. 

"  It  may  be  objected  that,  by  thus  insisting  on  the  liberty  of  going 
out  of  the  county,  I  cast  a  reflexion  on  the  neighbouring  ministers, 
as  though  ihey  had  not  honesty  enough  to  do  me  justice.  To  this 
I  answer  that,  if  any  individual  is  in  circumstances,  which  power- 
fully tend  to  prejudice  his  mind  in  favour  of,  or  against,  either  of 
the  parties  in  a  given  case ;  it  is  no  reflexion  on  him  to  object 
against  him,  as  improper  to  be  employed  as  a  judge  in  that  case. 
Thus,  if  a  man  is  nearly  related  to  one  of  the  parties ;  or  where  a 
town  is  a  party,  and  he  is  aif  inhabitant  of  that  town ;  he  cannot  sit 
as  judge  or  juror  in  such  a  case.    But  there  is  far  more  reason  to 
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object  against  all  the  judges  being  wholly  on  one  side,  to  judge  of 
the  conduct  of  two  parties  in  a  religious  controversy,  than  to  object 
against  near  relations ;  as  will  appear  if  we  consider  two  things : 

^^  1 .  Men  are  as  prone,  in  religious  differences,  to  favour  their  own 
party,  as  they  are  to  favour  tlieir  near  relations.  This  is  true  aD 
the  world  over,  in  every  age,  with  both  learned  and  unlearned,  that 
men  are  friends  to  their  own  party,  and  commend  their  persons  and 
justify  tlieir  conduct.  How  widely  different  are  the  opinions  of  two 
opposite  parties  of  the  same  points  of  conduct.  Thus,  how  di£fe- 
rent  are  the  opinions  of  Presbyterians  from  those  of  Episcopalians, 
concerning  the  conduct  of  the  Presbyterians  in  the  time  of  the 
Long  Parliament }  and  so  I  might  adduce  innumerable  other  in- 
stances. 

*'  2.  Difference  in  religious  sentiments  excites  one  kind  of  preju- 
dice which  nearness  of  relation  does  not ;  for,  though  the  latter  pre- 
judices us  in  favour  of  those  who  are  related  to  us,  yet  it  does  not 
prejudice  us  against  diose  who  are  not  related  to  us ;  whereas  we 
are  not  only  prejudiced  in  favour  of  tliose  who  agree  with  us  in  sen- 
timent, but  we  are  strongly  prejudiced  against  those  who  differ  from 
us.  And  the  strongest  prejudices  ever  known  in  the  world  have 
arisen  from  this  cause.  Hence  the  question,  with  regard  to  the 
neighbouring  ministers  and  churches,  is  not,  whether  they  are  just 
and  upright  men,  but  whether  these  circumstances  naturally  tend 
to  bias  them  in  this  controversy.  If  they  do,  then  it  is  obviouslj 
against  tlie  plain  rights  of  mankind,  to  oblige  me  to  be  judged  only 
by  them. 

"  It  was  objected,  That^  to  allow  me  to  go  out  of  the  Couniy^ 
will  be  a  bad  precedent y  and  greatly  expose  the  peace  and  good  or- 
der of  the  County  J  in  its  eccles^iastical  affairs. 

"1  desire  tliis  objection  to  be  thoroughly  examined ;  and  we  shall 
be  able  to  determine  whether  it  has  any  force  by  resolving  these 
two  questions  :  1,  Whether  tlie  rule  to  conGue  Councils  to  a  vicinity, 
be  so  universal  and  unalterable,  that  it  is  absolutely  without  excep- 
tions, and  ought  never  to  be  departed  from  in  any  case,  ordinary  or 
extraordinary ;  and  if  not ;  then,  2,  Whether  tJris  case  be  so  far 
an  extraordinary-  one  as  to  require  an  exception  from  the  general 
rule. 

"  As  to  tlie  first  of  these  questions,  I  should  affront  this  Rev. 
Council  by  suggesting  that  any  one  of  them  would  afhrm  it ;  for  it 
would  contradict  their  own  practice  and  that  of  all  our  churches; 
as  well  as  tlie  sentinieiils  which  tliey  have  advanced  respecting  the 
Consociations  in  Connecticut. 

"  The  only  remaining  question  is,  Whedier  this  case  be  so  far 
extraordinary,  as  to  require  an  exception  from  the  general  rule. 
And  if  the  Council  will  reflect  on  w  hat  has  been  said,  it  will  I  think  be 
plain  to  a  demonstration,  that  the  most  obvious  rules  of  justice  do  abso- 
lutely require  it.     We  are  two  controverting  parties,  and  we  want  a 
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council,  because  we  want  judges  to  judge  between  us ;  and  for  what, 
unless  to  do  justice  between  us.     We  want  a  balance  to  weigh  both 
parties;  and  is  it  not  essential  that  the  scales  be  even  ?  If  both  parts 
of  the  Council  are  all  on  the  side  of  one  party,  is  it  not  evident  that 
the  scales  are  not  even  ?  Why  then  oblige  me  to  be  weighed  against 
the  other  party,  when  their  scale  is  so  much  the   heaviest  before 
we  are  put  into  the  balance.     It  is  the  law  of  God,  Thou  shalt  have 
a  just  balance;  and  his  strict  injunction,  That,  which  is  altogether 
juaty  shalt  thou  follow.     The  prudence  and  justice  of  this  Council 
teaches  them  in  otlier  respects  not  to  give  one  side  an  advantage 
above  the  other — ^particularly  not  to  hear  one  side  in  the  absence 
of  the  other ;  to  have  die  same  rules  respecting  evidence  for  botli ; 
and  to  give  each  equal  opportunity  to  plead  his  own  cause.     Now 
if  justice  require,  tliat  such  an  exact  equality  be  maintained  in  cir- 
cumstantials, how  much  more  does  it  require  that,  in  a  point  so 
essential  as  the  choice  of  the  Tribunal  which  is  to  decide  tlie  main 
controversy,  there  be  a  perfect  equality,  and  that  neitlier  party  be 
aUowed  to  have  all  the  judges  on  his  own  side.     How  highly  my 
people  estimate  the  advantage  of  having  all  the  judges  on  their 
own  side,  is  abundandy  evident  from  tlieir  strenuous  and  persever- 
ing efforts  to  secure  it ;  and  if  it  be  so  great  an  advantage,  why 
should  we  not  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  ?    My  people  have 
never  pretended,  that  I  ought  not  to  choose  half  of  die  Council  j 
nor  have  we  submitted  die  question  to  this  Council,  whether  our 
case  shall  be  referred  to  tlie  whole  county,  without  any  choice  in 
the  case.     I  say,  we  have  not  submitted  this  question,  because  it 
was  never  once  mentioned,  and  I  suppose  never  entered  into  our 
liearts.     I  am  sure  it  did  not  into  mine.     This  point  was  never 
controverted  between  us ;  and  it  is  absurd  to  suj)pose,  that  we  sum- 
moned a  Council  of  Churches  to  decide  a  point,  which  we  had 
never  even  once  disputed,  but  had  always  been  agreed  in.     That  I 
should  have  a  choice  in  the  Council,  was  fully  admitted  by  the 
Church;  and  the    point  debated   between   us  was.    Whether  I 
should  go  out  of  the  county  in  my  choice  ?    But  if  I  be  allowed  a 
choice  as  well  as  they,  why  should  I  not  be  allowed  to  choose  those 
who  are  on  my  side,  as  well  as  die  Church  those  who  are  on  their 
ade.     To  deny  me  this,  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  die  pretence  of 
allowing  me  a  choice ;  for  tlie  pretence  is  an  equality  of  advan- 
tage, or  an  equal  chance  for  justice.  To  allow  me  an  equal  choice, 
is  an  implicit  acknowledgment  that  I  am  in  justice  entiUed  to  an 
equal  advantage;  but  to  tie  me  up  to  judges  who  arc  of  their  opui- 
ion,  is  grossly  inconsistent  with  this  acknowledgment.     To  tell  me 
with  a  great  show  of  fairness,  "  You  shall  stand  as  good  a  chance 
fcH*  justice  as  we  ;  you  shall  choose  one  half  of  the  Council,  and 
we  will  choose  die  other ; — ^but  then  we  will  choose  those  who  are 
on  our  side,  and  you  also  shall  clioose  those  who  are  on  our  side, 
and  opposed  to  yourself  on  the  main  point  in  controversy  V'  ^  ^'^'^ 
Vol.  I.  49 
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mocking  and  insulting  mc.  This  Council,  in  their  former  Resuk, 
intimate,  that  a  part  of  the  business  of  the  future  Council  will  be, 
to  endeavour  to  reconcile  us ;  and,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  caae, 
the  Council,  which  comes  with  power  to  separate,  must  have 
power  to  decide,  Whether  tlie  separation  shaU  be  immediate,  or, 
Whether  it  is  not  their  duty  to  act  as  mediators,  and  attempt  a  re- 
conciliation. And  what  is  more  obvious  to  common  sense,  thai 
that  a  mediator  should  be  impartial ;  one  in  whom  both  paities  coo- 
fide,  and  have  an  equal  interest.  If  it  be  lawful  to  compare  little 
diings  with  great  ones,  did  not  the  Most  High  himself,  wlien  he 
was  pleased  to  ap{)oint  a  Mediator  between  God  and  man,  take 
care  tliat  he  should  partake  of  both  natures,  to  qualify  him  ibr  that 
office? 

''  And,  besides  the  grounds  already  mentioned,  requiring  an  ex- 
emption from  the  ordinary  rules  of  proceeding,  this  case  is  in  other 
respects  extraordinary,  not  merely  in  some  of  its  circumstances^ 
but  in  its  very  nature ;  so  much  so,  that  no  such  case,  I  ^pre- 
bend, has  occurred  in  New-England,  or  even  in  the  ChnstiaD 
Church.  The  proposed  Council  will  convene  to  decide  an  a  new 
question — a  question  which  I  suppose  was  never  before  submitted 
to  un  ecclesiastical  tribunal.  And  certainly,  in  the  decision  of  such 
a  case,  it  cannot  but  be  allowed,  that  a  number  of  tlie  senior  min- 
isters of  the  country  should  be  engaged. 

*'  The  circumstances  of  the  country  ought  also  to  be  considered ; 
we  having  no  appeal  from  one  Council  to  another.  Such  a  state 
of  things  makes  a  great  alteration,  as  to  what  is  reasonable  in  many 
particular  cases,  and  requires  some  things  to  be  allowed,  which 
need  not  be  allowed,  if  here,  as  in  Scotland,  we  could  appeal  from 
the  Churches  of  tlie  Vicinity  to  those  of  the  Province,  and  ulti- 
mately to  the  Assembly  of  tlie  whole  Nation.  It  is  a  strange  way 
of  arguing,  that,  because  there  ought  to  be  a  regular  establi^ment 
in  the  countr}',  we  ought  tlierefore  to  bind  ministers  and  Churches 
to  the  same  measures  as  if  there  trere  one ;  and  yet  not  allov 
them  die  privileges  which  an  establisliinent  secures,  and  .which 
alone  can  render  those  measures  tolerable.  If  we  had  a  regular 
establishment,  there  would  be  here,  as  in  Scodand,  no  elective 
Councils.  There  would  have  been  none  of  late  in  Hatfield,  nor 
in  tliis  town,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Hawley.  Yet,  as  we  have  no  es- 
tablishment, every  one  allows  the  necessity  of  suchCouncils  in  ma- 
ny cases ;  and  die  same  fact  involves  us  in  die  necessity  of  going 
out  of  the  vicinity,  because  we  have  not  the  right  of  appeal. 

"  On  the  whole,  admitting  it  to  be  a  good  general  rule,  That 
Councils  should  be  selected  from  the  neighbourhood,  no  reason,  can 
be  assigned,  why  diis  case  should  not  be  exempted ;  unless  we 
take  die  broad  ground,  that  no  exempdons  from  general  rules  shall 
ever  be  allowed,  however  just,  expedient  and  necessary  in  them- 
j^lves,  for  fear  of  a  bad  precedent.    But  was  this  broad  ground 
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trer  taken,  or  can  it  ever  be  observed  in  human  society  ?  No  such 
fiDiform  observance  of  general  rules  was  ever  known  in  our  ecclesiasti* 
cal  concerns.  It  is  a  general  rule,  that  the  alleged  delinquency  of  a 
-private  brother,  ought  first  to  be  tried  by  the  church ;  yet  the  church 
may  refer  it  directly  to  a  Council,  as  was  lately  done  in  Hatfield,  with 
the  approbation  of  the  Churches,  and  with  no  fear  of  a  bad  prece- 
dent. And  with  regard  to  this  very  point,  to  go  from  die  vicinity 
kk  the  choice  of  Councils,  so  far  from  being  a  new  tiling,  has  been 
customary,  where  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case  required 
it,  and  that  not  only  in  this  province,  but  even  in  Connecticut.  The 
aggrieved  party  at  Goshen,  in  their  controversy  with  Mr.  Heaton, 
passed  by  the  Consociation  to  which  Goshen  belongs,  and  sum- 
moned a  Council  from  the  remote  parts  of  Connecticut,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  Col.  Williams  of  Wethersfield,  and  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  Lebanon.  Mr.  Searl,  also,  neglecting  the  Consociation 
wirii  which  Sharon  is  connected,  by  the  advice  of  the  best  judges, 
summoned  a  Council,  to  settle  him  at  diat  place.  But  wlnit  I  de- 
sire, is,  not  to  go  from  the  vicinity  in  a  neglect  of  the  Churches  of 
the  vicinity,  but  to  select  half  the  Council  from  abroad,  first  asking 
Ae  leave  and  approbation  of  these  Churches. 

**  As  to  the  danger  of  this  case  being  pleaded  as  a  precedent,  for 
the  same  liberty  in  ordinary  cases ;  the  danger  is  less,  than  perhaps 
fai  any  other  case,  because  all  the  world  regard  this  case  as  wholly 
new  and  extraordinary. 

"  And  it  is  a  great  mistake,  tliat  an  exemption  from  a  general 
rule,  in  a  singular  case  which  imperiously  requires  it,  tends  to  weak- 
en that  general  rule.  The  very  contrary  is  true,  tliat  to  grant  die 
exemption  strengthens,  and  to  refuse  it  weakens  the  rule ;  for  the 
injusUce  which  men  suffer  by  an  over  exact  observance  of  the  rule,, 
is  ascribed  to  the  badness  of  die  rule  itself,  and  dius  we  are  inclin- 
ed to  renounce  it.  The  Ecclesiastical  Constitution  of  Connecticut 
has  of  late  been  evidently  weakened,  by  dius  overstraining  the 
general  rules ;  and  to  refuse  reasonable  exemptions,  where  plain 
justice  requires  them,  will  tend  to  deter  the  country  from  ever  com- 
ing into  a  regular  establishment. 

"  If  dicn  the  whole  matter  be  duly  weighed  by  this  reverend 
Council,  I  cannot  but  think  they  will  judge,  that  no  ill  consequen- 
ces will  follow  from  granting  me  diis  equal  liberty  of  choice,  which 
I  claim  as  a  matter  of  obvious  justice ;  and  that  there  will  be  many 
good  consequences : — as  there  will  be  opportunity  to  obtain  a  just 
and  impartial  Council,  by  bringing  the  whole  of  the  Consistory  to  a 
proper  balance ;  as  we  shall  be  able  to  employ  a  number  of  the 
senior  ministers,  and  gendemen  of  chief  note  in  the  country,  in  de- 
termining this  new  and  extraordinary  affair ;  as  there  will  be  a  pro- 
per Consistory,  to  attempt  a  reconciliation  between  the  parties; 
and  as  the  proceedings  will  be  better  stated  abroad,  and  more  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  world. 
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"I  beseech  the  reverend  Council  not  suddenly  to  pass  over  these 
things,  bul  to  weigh  them  with  thorough  deliberati(Mi.  I  trust  to 
their  justice,  that  they  will  use  great  care  and  diligence,  that  there 
be  no  unequal  and  hard  dealing  as  to  the  terms  I  am  bound  to,,  in 
the  hearing  and  determining  this  afiair  of  such  vast  importance.'' 

*'  After  the  preceding  Remarks  had  been  submitted  by  the 
Pastor ;  the  Committee  of  the  Church,  and  some  of  the  private 
members  of  tJie  church,  addressed  the  Council  on  tlie  same  sub- 
ject ;  when,  after  long  consideration,  the  question  being  put^  tjie 
members  of  the  Council  were  equally  divided  upon  it ;  and  the  fol- 
lowing wTiting  was  drawn  up  by  them  and  read  to  the  Pastor  and 
Church  Committee : — " 

[The  blank  left  in  tliis  place  for  the  writing  is  not  filled  up.]  • 

"  Several  of  the  members  of  the  Council  did  tlien,  as  christian 
jQriends,  advise,  tliat  Pastor  and  People,  should,  in  this  afiair,  con- 
descend to  each  other,  each  departing  in  some  degree  from  what 
they  had  insisted  on ;  that  the  Pastor  should  no  longer  insist  on  go- 
ing out  of  the  county  for  half  of  the  Council ;  and  that  tlie  people 
should  not  insist  upon  his  being  confined  wholly  to  the  coun^,  but 
that  t.'iey  should  consent  that  he  should  go  out  for  a  minor  part,  the 
major  part  of  the  Council  being  of  the  county.  This  seemed  to 
be  tlie  coucurring  sentiment  of  the  members  of  the  Council,  and 
this  reason  was  given  why  it  was  not  voted  in  Council,  that  they 
did  not  look  upon  finding  out  any  such  expedient  for  an  accommo- 
dation. 

"  I  then  manifested  before  the  members  of  the  Council  my  dis- 
appointment, in  that  the  Council  had  never  given  their  judgment. 
Whether  it  was  the  duty  of  my  people  to  hear  the  reasons  of  my 
opinion  from  the  pulpit ;  aldiough  that  matter  had  been  particu- 
larly debated  before  tliem.  Upon  which  one  of  them,  viz.  Mr. 
Partridge,  replied,  That  although  the  Council  had  said  nothing  ex* 
pressly  about  that  matter,  yet  tliere  was  something  in  their  Result, 
which  was  drawn  up  at  the  first  sitting  of  the  Council,  which  was 
supposed  to  be  a  sufiicicnl  intimation  of  the  mind  of  the  Council, 
that  my  people  ought  to  hear  me,  viz.  that  passage,  wherein  they 
speak  of  the  Chureh  Committee  opposing  my  delivering  my  principles 
from  the  pulpit,  as  one  probable  occasion  oj  the  great  uneasiness  and 
dissatisfaction,  which  had  arisen  between  the  Pastor  and  the  People* 

"  I  then  made  a  dcflaration  before  tlie  members  of  tlie  Council, 
and  also  in  the  presence  of  the  Committee  of  the  Church,  to  the 
following  puqxDse:  "I  judge  thatdiere  is  a  great  prospect  of  our 
controversy  issuing  in  a  separation  between  Pastor  and  People ; 
and,  en  long  and  matare  consideration,  I  liave  determined  that  I 
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cannot  leave  this  people,  wiihout  first  making  trial,  Whether  my 
people  will  hear  me  give  the  reasons  of  my  opinion  from  the  ptdpit^ 
unless  I  am  advised  to  the  contrary  by  a  Council ;  being  fully  per- 
suaded, on  the  best  enquiry  I  can  make,  that  a  very  great  part  of 
the  people  have  never  read  ray  book,  nor  hav«  by  any  means  been 
informed  of  my  reasons,  and  are  not  likely  to  be  informed  in  any 
other  way  than  from  the  pulpit.  However  I  am  willing  to  refer 
this  matter  to  tliis  Council,  as  a  case  of  conscience  to  be  resolved  by 
them,  Whether  [have  a  right  to  deliver  my  reasons  from  the  pulpit^ 
ornot?  and,  if  they  determine  that  I  have  not,  I  can  be  easy  to 
ibrbear." 

"  On  hearing  this,  the  Council  at  first  talked  of  desiring  to  be  by 
themselves,  to  consider  of  this  matter.  But  it  was  presently  said 
by  some  of  them,  That  it  was  a  matter,  which  was  indisputable,  that 
I  had  a  right,  and  a  right  which  I  ought  not  to  put  out  of  my  hands, 
and  ought  not  to  leave  the  matter  to  any  Council ;  and  so  they  put 
by  the  thoughts  of  entering  into  any  particular  consideration  of  the 
subject.  Upon  which  I  declju-ed.  That  I  judged  that  I  had  a  right 
to  preach  on  the  subject  on  the  Sabbath  ;  but,  that  I  might  do  it 
in  the  way  which  would  least  offend,  I  would  first  make  trial  whe- 
ther my  people  would  hear  me  on  Lectures  appointed  for  that  end, 
and  that  I  proposed  to  have  my  first  Lecture  the  next  Thursday, 
Feb.  15,  at  2  o'clock,  P.  M. ;  and,  if  I  found  that  my  people  would 
not  hear  me  on  Lecture  days,  I  would  reserve  liberty  to  myself  to 
do  it  on  the  Sabbath.  None  of  the  members  of  the  Council  said 
any  thing  by  way  of  objection  against  any  part  of  this,  which  I  had 
thus  declared. 

"  The  next  Sabbath,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  afternoon  exercise, 
I  informed  the  Congregation  of  tliis  which  passed  before  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  and  the  Committee  of  the  church,  viz.  of  this 
declaration  wliich  1  then  made;  and  renewed  my  declaration  of 
preaching  Lectures,  and  apix>imed  the  first  Lecture  to  be  the  next 
Thursday. 

"The  next  day,  Monday,  Feb.  12,  tlie  Precinct  met  according 
to  adjoiumment,  and  a  vole  was  passed,  by  a  small  majority,  to 
choose  a  Committee  to  come  to  me,  and  desire  me  not  to  preach 
Lectures  on  the  subject  in  controversy,  according  to  my  declara- 
tion and  appointment  They  proceeded  to  choose  Deacon  Cook, 
Deacon  Pomroy  and  Capt.  John  Lyman  for  this  purpose,  and  then 
adjourned  themselves  to  the  first  Monday  in  March. 

■"The  Committee  that  was  chosen,  came  to  me  the  same  day, 
at  evening,  on  their  appointed  errand.  But,  after  considerable  dis- 
course with  them,  I  informed  them,  tliat  I  could  not  think  I  should 
be  in  the  way  of  my  duty,  without  preaching  my  appointed  Lec- 
tures to  such  as  were  willing  to  hear  me. 

"Accordingly  the  next  Thursday,  Feb.  15, 1  preached  my  first 
Lecture,  which  was  thinly  attended  by  own  people  ;  but  there  wem 
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present  a  very  great  number  of  strangers;^ — ^I  suppose  much  mort 
than  half  the  Congregation ; — which  was  partly  owing  to  the  fact, 
that  the  County  Q)urt  was  then  sitdng.  And  I  would  obsenre,  by 
the  way,  that  the  justices  of  the  Court  adjourned  themselves  to 
attend  my  Lecture;  which  greatly  provoked  the  Clerk  of  the 
Court,  and  occasioned  his  uttering  himself  very  openly  and  pub- 
licly in  some  very  harsh  expressions,  wherein  he  called  me  a  tyrant, 
one  who  lorded  it  over  God's  heritage,  etc. 

"The  next  Saturday,  Feb.  17,  a  little  before  night,  came  to  me 
Dea.  Cook  and  Dea.  Pomroy,  and  told  me,  that  it  was  the  desire 
of  some  of  the  brethren  of  the  church,  that  I  would  stay  the  church 
the  next  day,  to  see  if  the  church  would  not  call  the  ministers  of 
this  Association,  to  advise  them  what  course  to  take  under  their 
present  circumstances.  I  objected.  That  it  was  but  a  litde  more 
than  a  week  since  we  had  had  a  Council,  who  were  called  on  this 
very  business,  to  direct  us  how  we  should  conduct  ourselves  for 
the  present ;  and  that  there  was  nothmg  remarkable  or  new  in  our 
circumstances,  nothing  but  what  was  visible  to  the  Council  hektt 
they  went  away.  And  I  told  them  that  I  was  fixed  in  it,  to  have 
no  hand  in  callmg  any  more  Councils  in  our  afiairs,  unless  I  might 
have  a  choice  with  the  people,  and  might  choose  some  out  of  the 
County,  and  might  have  some  in  the  Council  favouring  my  own 
opinion,  so  that  there  might  be  somewhat  of  a  balance  in  tlie  Coun- 
cil:  on  which  they  went  away. 

"  On  Monday,  Feb.  19,  Dea.  Cook  and  some  others  went  round 
to  get  subscriptions  to  a  paper,  drawn  up  and  directed  to  the  Min- 
isters ol  this  Association,  setting  forth  to  this  purpose, — ^That  1  had 
been  applied  to  for  a  Church  meeting,  to  see  if  the  cliurch  would 
not  call  the  Association  together  for  dieir  advice,  etc.  etc.,  and  that 
I  refused ;  and  tliat  I,  at  tlie  same  time,  declared  that  I  never  would 
have  any  hand  in  calling  any  Council  in  our  afiairs,  unless  I  mi^t 
choose  one  half  out  of  tlie  county,  as  I  had  heretofore  insisted,  and 
therefore  desiring  them  to  come  together  and  give  them  advice. 
To  this  paper  they  obtained  a  considerable  number  of  subscribers, 
so  far  as  1  can  learn  about  fifty ;  and  then  carried  it  to  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Williams  of  Hadley ;  who  undertook  to  send  to  the  members 
of  the  Association,  and  accordingly  did  send  to  most  of  them.  I 
saw  two  of  the  letters  which  he  sent,  which  were  very  much  to  the 
same  purpose.     The  following  is  a  copy  of  one  of  them : 

"  The  Northampton  people  are  desirous  of  ha\ing  some  minis- 
ter preach  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  controversy  to  Mr.  Edwards. 
They  have  brought  an  application  to  this  Association  for  advice,  and 

dodged  it  with ;  and  at  their  desire,  and  atthe  advice  of  some  of 

our  brethren  in  the  ministry,  I  have  written  to  the  ministers,  to  desire 
them  to  meet  at  my  house,  on  Thursday,  early  in  the  morning.  I  hope 
you  will  come,  for  you  can't  easily  think  what  posture  things  are  iii. 
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And  unless  we  do  concert  some  measures,  we  are  in  danger  of  be- 
ing overrun ;  and  Northampton  will  proceed  to  extreme  measures, 
being  conducted  by  some  gentlemen  not  over  tender  of  ministers  or 
churches ;  which  may  prove  of  pernicious  consequence  to  us,  and 
all  our  churches.  I  have  the  promise  of  some  gentlemen  to  come, 
and  hope  you  will  not  fail. 

"  From  your  brother,  etc. 

"Chester  Wiluams. 
'' Hadleyj  Feb.  20,  1750." 

"  Six  of  the  ministers  came  together  on  this  notification,  viz.  Mr. 
Partridge  of  East  Hadley,  Mr.  Billings  of  Cold  Spring,  Mr.  Ash- 
ley of  Sunderland,  Mr.  Ashley  of  Deerfield,  Mr.  Woodbridge  of 
Hatfield,  and  Mr.  Williams  of  Hadley.  That  day,  being  Thurs- 
day, Feb.  22,  I  had  my  second  Lecture ;  which  was  also  attended 
thuily  by  my  own  people,  but  by  a  great  number  of  strangers :  as 
it  appeared  to  me,  more  than  half  of  the  congregadon  being 
strangers. 

"  In  the  evening,  diree  of  the  forementioned  ministers  came  to 
jiy  house,  viz.  Mr.  Partridge,  Mr.  Billings^  and  Mr.  Woodbridge ; 
ind  showed  me  the  paper,  which  had  been  lodged  with  Mr.  Wil- 
£ams,  directed  to  the  Association,  subscribed  by  a  number  of  the 
members  of  ttiis  church ;  and  also  showed  me  a  vote,  which  they 
bad  passed  among  themselves — "  That  they  would  proceed  to  give 
tome  advice  to  tlie  people  of  JSiorthampton,  as  they  desired.^^  fin- 
Kmned  tliem,  tliat  there  was  a  great  misrepresentadon  in  the  paper 
sent  to  them,  in  representing  me  to  have  declared — "  That  I  utter- 
ly refused  to  have  any  hand  in  calling  any  Council,  unless  I  might 
choose  half  of  the  members  out  of  the  coimty;" — ^whereas  all  that 
[  said  was — "  Tliat  I  would  have  no  hand  in  calling  any  Council, 
unless  I  might  choose  some  of  the  members  out  of  the  county ;" — 
ind  that  I  had  no  thought  of  insisting  on  half,  when  die  Deacons  were 
bere ;  but  all  I  had  thoughts  of,  was  only  choosing  a  minor  part,  agree- 
ably to  the  private  advice  of  the  members  of  the  late  Council.  After 
nuch  more  conversation  with  them  on  our  ajSairs,  the  next  morning 
these  gendemen  returned  to  their  brediren  at  Hadley ;  and  after 
jong  consideration,  they  broke  up  and  did  nothing. 

"  March  5,  the  Precinct  met  again,  according  to  adjoumment^ 
This  being  also  the  day  of  the  Town-meeting  for  choosmg  town  of- 
Scers,  the  Precinct-meeting  was  adjourned  to  die  next  day.  The 
next  day,  diey  met,  and  adjourned  themselves  until  half  past  four 
3'clock  P.  M.  That  was  die  day  of  my  fourth  Lecture  on  the 
nibject  in  controversy ;  which  being  die  last  I  intended  but  one, 
wd  die  Public  Fast  being  appointed  on  the  Thursday  following, 
sehich  would  put  by  my  last  lecture  a  week  longer,  I  sent  the  peo- 
ple word  at  this  meeting,  that  if  they  insisted  on  my  calling  a 
Church-meeting,  in  order  to  my  calling  a  decisive  Council^  before 
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my  last  Lecture  was  past,  I  would  warn  one  the  next  Monday; 
though  I  chose,  if  tliey  were  willing,  that  it  should  be  deferred  un- 
&  after  my  last  Lecture.  Accordingly,  they  consented  tliat  it  should 
be  so  deferred ;  and  appointed  Deac.  Cook  to  come  to  me,  and 
desire  me  to  call  a  Church-meeting  the  week  after  my  last  Lecture, 
and  tlien  adjourned  diemselves  to  March  22,  at  half  past  4  o'clockf 
the  day  of  my  last  Lecture ;  when  they  met,  and  adjourned  them- 
selves to  Apnl  2,  1750. 

'<  On  the  next  Sabbath,  March  25, 1  warned  a  Church-meetiiig 
for  the  next  day,  at  1  o'clock,  to  see  if  Pastor  and  People  couU 
not  agree  upon  a  Council,  to  advise  us  under  our  difficulties,  and, 
if  they  thought  fit,  to  bring  our  controversy  to  a  speedy  issue. 

^'  Accordingly,  the  next  day,  March  26,  the  Church  met,  and, 
at  the  request  of  some  of  tlic  brethren,  I  desired  that  those  wli» 
were  of  die  same  principles,  on  which  the  Church  had  proceeded 
in  dieir  former  practice,  in  the  admission  of  members  to  full  com- 
munion in  die  church,  would  manifest  it  by  holding  up  their  hands; 
and  it  appeared  that  diere  was  a  great  majority  still  of  those  prin- 
ciples. 

"We  next  proceeded  to  consider  the  business  on  which  a 
Council  should  be  called,  and  I  proposed  the  following  draft  of  a 
vote  for  consideration — ^^  That  a  Council  be  called,  to  give  us  their 
best  ad\ice  for  a  remedy  from  the  calamines,  arising  from  the  pre- 
sent unsettled  broken  state  of  diis  church,  by  reason  of  the  contro- 
versy here  subsisting,  concerning  the  Qualifications  for  full  com- 
munion in  the  church.  And  if,  u|K)n  the  whole  of  what  they  see 
and  find  in  our  circumstances,  they  judge  it  best,  that  Pastor  and 
People  be  immediately  separated,  diat  they  proceed  to  dissolve  th« 
relation  t  elween  them." 

"  Tliere  was  much  discourse  concerning  diis  draft.  It  was  read 
publicly  and  distinctly,  three  or  four  times,  and  it  was  desired  that 
each  particular  passage  of  it  might  be  considered  and  scanned.  It 
was  offered  to  such  as  desired  to  view  and  examine  it,  and  handed 
from  one  to  anodier.  Some  amendments  were  pro|X>sed  ;  but  the 
amendments  did  not  seem  to  be  liked  so  well  as  die  first  draft.  It 
was  then  put  to  vole ;  and  it  was  questioned  whedier  it  was  a  vote. 
Then  it  was  desired  that  all  might  sit  down,  and  hold  up  Uieir  hands 
for  some  considerable  time,  and  dien  it  appeared  plainly  to  be  a 
vote,  was  generally  acknowledged  to  be  so,  by  such  as  had  appear- 
ed most  to  oppose  it,  and  was  not  questioned  by  more  dian  one  or 
two.  And  one  of  them,  viz.  Major  Pomeroy,  said  it  was  general- 
ly allowed  to  be  a  vote,  and  therefore  intimated  it  to  be  his  mind, 
that  it  should  pass  as  such,  and  diat  we  should  therefore  proceed  ta 
other  business. 

"  Then  I  declared  to  the  church,  what  I  should  insist  upon  with 
respect  to  the  Couacil  that  should  be  chosen — ^viz.  To  choose  half 
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le  members  of  the  Council ;  and  to  choose  three  ministers  or 
hurches  without  llio  bounds  of  tlio  county,  and  should  not  insist 
n  more  than  three,  unless  the  whole  Council  consisted  of  more 
lan  fourteen.  I  also  told  them,  that  I  should  insist  on  a  provi- 
kmal  choice  of  some  otiiers  out  of  the  county,  to  come  in  case  any 
f  the  three  first  pitched  upon  should  fail ;  so  that  I  might  indeed 
av€  three  from  other  parts  of  the  land. 

•*  It  was  then  strongly  insisted  on  by  the  Church,  that  I  ought 
ot  to  be  allowed  to  choose  any  out  of  the  county ;  so  that  the 
onsideration  of  the  number  to  be  chosen  out  of  the  county,  was 
»  the  present  laid  aside.  And  the  matter  debated  was,  "  Whe- 
ler  I  should  be  allowed  to  bring  any  at  all  from  without  the  bounds 
f  the  county  ?"  After  much  talk,  it  was  put  to  vote  in  the  follow- 
ig  words : — ^^  Whether  or  not  you  do  consent,  that  in  choosing  the 
^kMmcil  now  under  consideration,  I,  in  my  choice,  should  go  out 
f  this  county  for  any  part  of  the  Council  ?  Let  those,  who  do  con- 
ent,  manifest  it,  by  holding  up  their  hands." — It  was  not  voted.* — 
Jpon  which  I  told  the  church,  that  the  business  of  tlie  meeting  was 
ome  to  an  end ;  as  it  was  apparent  that  Pastor  and  People  could 
ct  in  nothing  together,  in  calling  a  Council.  After  some  dis- 
ourse,  I  told  them,  that  I  stood  ready  to  yield  to  have  but  tuH)  of 
he  Council  from  abroad,  unless  the  Council  consisted  of  more  tlian 
m  ;  but  sliould  insist  on  three^  if  the  whole  was  more  than  ten,  and 
o  tiorc,  if  the  Council  was  above  fourteen.  It  being  moved  by 
ome  of  the  brethren,  that  tlie  meeting  should  be  adjourned  one 
lay,  for  further  consideration ;  it  was  accordingly  adjourned  to 
be  next  day,  at  one  o'clock. 

"  Accordingly  the  next  day  we  met  again  ;  and  the  last  subject 
f  consideration,  concerning  my  going  out  of  die  County  for  any 
art  of  the  Council,  was  proposed  again;  and,  supposing  they  had 
vow  had  sufficient  consideration  of  Uic  matter,  1  was  about  to  put  it 
o  vote  again.  But  then  it  was  desired  by  some,  that  there  might 
«  a  reconsideration  of  the  first  vote  tiiat  liad  passed  the  day  before,  con- 
eming  the  businessof  die  Council;  and  suggested  that,  if  some  altcr- 
ition  were  made  in  that  vote,  there  was  a  probability  that  the  latter  vote, 
.oncemingmy  going  out  of  the  connty,  would  pass  without  difficulty. 
Oien  Major  Poinroy  declared  that  a  number  of  the  brethren  had  met 
9gether,  and  drawn  up  somcdiing  determining  the  business  of  the 
I)ouncil :  which  draught  he  read,  which  was  to  this  purpose,  viz., 
'  That  the  Council  should  come,  and  propose  terms  of  accommo- 
lation  between  pastor  and  people ;  to  which,  if  the  people  did  not 
consent,  the  Council  should  proceed  immediately  to  dissolve  the 
elation  between  pastor  and  people."  I  objected  much  against  set- 
ing  aside  what  had  been  already  voted,  to  make  way  for  any  new 
nrojections,  as  only  tending  to  open  a  door  for  new  contests  and 
limculties,  and  greatly  to  entangle  and  lengthen  out  our  af&irs ;  and 
dso  because  there  was  nothing  in  what  had  been  already  voted  hut 
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what  was  essential,  what  the  nature  of  things  and  the  state  of  our 
aHairs  did  necessarily  require,  and  therefore  what  I  must  insist  up- 
on. And  I  particularly  objected  to  what  Major  Pomroy  proposed, 
as  limiting  the  Council,  without  referring  any  thing  to  their  judg- 
ment or  advice,  and  not  so  much  as  suffering  them  to  act  their  own 
judgment  in  determining,  whether  it  was  best  immediately  to  pro- 
ceed to  separate  between  pastor  and  people.  The  same  thmgs 
were  strongly  objected  by  some  others ;  and  on  the  whole  I  mani- 
fested that  I  should  wholly  decline  putting  it  to  vote ;  on  which,  af- 
ter much  earnest  talk,  I  put  the  other  matter  to  vote,  viz. — ^Whether 
I  should  bo  allowed  to  go  out  of  the  County  for  any  members  of 
the  Council ;  which  again  passed  in  the  negative. 

'^  Upon  this  I  informed  the  Church,  that  I  was  not  against  their 
having  fartlicr  time  for  consideration,  if  they  desired  it,  and  ferther 
conference  with  them,  or  with  a  Committee  they  might  choose ; 
but  it  would  not  be  worth  the  while  to  make  any  farther  attempt  to 
act  in  concert,  if  they  were  fixed  and  resolved  in  these  two  thmgs: 
— Not  to  leave  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  Council,  whether  to  sepa- 
rate ;  and.  Not  to  allow  me  to  choose  any  members  of  the  Council 
out  of  the  County. — Some  of  them  declared  they  were  fixed  in 
these  things ;  upon  which  I  asked,  if  any  had  any  thing  to  object 
against  my  dissolving  the  meeting,  seeing  we  were  come  at  present 
to  a  stop,  as  to  acting  any  thing  together;  and  told  them  withal  that, 
if  afterwards,  on  further  consideration,  a  church  meeting  was  dcsir^ 
ed  to  reconsider  these  matters,  I  would  not  refuse  warning  one. 
On  this  occasion,  there  was  much  earnest  talk  about  the  power  of 
the  Church  to  act  without  me,  and  to  call  a  Council  themselves. 
Finally  some  of  the  brethren  thought  I  had  best  to  dissolve  the 
meeting,  and  accordingly  I  dissolved  it ;  immediately  after  whici), 
as  the  people  began  to  move,  in  order  to  go  out  of  the  meeting 
house,  some  individuals  called  out  very  earnestly  to  them  to  stay, 
and  proceed  to  act  without  me,  and  sec  if  they  could  not  have  Maj. 
Pomroy 's  draught,  (aforementioned)  put  to  vote.  I  then  came 
away ;  and  the  people  that  stayed  behind  differing  among  tliemselvcs, 
gradually  dispersed,  and  did  nothing. 

"Tlic  next  Friday,  March  30,  1750, 1  sent  to  Deacon  Cook  the 
following  declaration. 

[The  blank  intended  for  the  copy  of  tlie  declaration  is  not  filled 
up.] 

"  The  Monday  following,  being  April  2,  tlie  Precinct  met  ac- 
cording to  adjournment.  It  was  a  very  thin  meeting  consisting 
of  about  forty-foin*  persons.  It  was  proposed  by  some,  that 
die  Precinct  should  send  a  Messenger  to  the  Association  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  County,  who  were  to  sit  that  week  at 
Springfiela  Mountains,  for  their  advice, — ^Whether  they  had  best 
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to  oonsent  to  what  I  insisted  on,  with  regard  to  gomg  out  of  the 
County,  or  not  ? — and  it  was  put  to  vote  whether  they  should  send 
such  a  messenger ;  but  they  were  not  able  to  determine  whether  it 
was  a  vote  or  not,  until  they  divided,  when  it  appeared  to  be  voted 
by  a  majority  of  26  against  18.  Accordingly  Major  Pomroy,  Sen- 
ior, and  Mr.  Joseph  Hawley,  were  appointed  a  Committee  to  write 
to  the  Association  in  behalf  of  the  Precinct ;  and  Josiali  Pomroy 
was  appointed  the  messenger  to  carry  the  letter,  and  bring  tlie  re- 
turn. The  meeting  was  then  adjourned  until  Tuesday,  April  10. 
Accordingly  this  Committee  wrote  and  sent  to  the  Lower  Associ- 
ation. 

"  On  this  occasion,  the  day  before  the  Association  met,  I  sent 
the  ibUowmg  letter  to  Mr.  Hopkins  of  Springfield. 

{TThe  blank  left  for  the  copy  of  this  letter  is  not  filled  up.] 

^*  The  Association,  on  occasion  of  the  message  sent  to  them,  and 
of  my  letter  to  Mr.  Hopkins,  sent  a  letter  to  me  and  auotlier  to  the 
Committee  which  are  as  follows. 

[The  blank  left  for  the  copies  of  these  letters  is  not  filled  up.] 

«  Tuesday,  April  10,  the  Precinct  met  again  according  to  ad- 
jramment.  It  was  a  thin  meeting  of  about  forty-one  members. 
The  moderator  read  my  declaration,  aforementioned,  sent  to  Deac. 
Codk,  and  also  the  letters  of  the  Lower  Association  to  me  and  to 
the  Committee  ;  and  after  some  discourse  it  was  voted  to  desire  me 
to  call  a  Church  meeting  the  next  Monday,  in  order  to  some  far- 
ther attempts  for  an  agreement  of  pastor  and  pco])le  on  some  mea- 
sures for  bringing  these  affairs  to  issue,  or  that  purpose.  Then 
the  meeting  was  adjourned  to  die  next  Tuesday,  April  17. 

"Accordingly  tlie  next  Sabbath,  April  15,  1  warned  a  meeting 
of  the  church  for  the  next  day  at  3  o'clock,  P.  M.  Agreeably  to 
this  warning  the  church  met  on  Monday,  April  1 6.  After  tlic  meet- 
ing was  opened  by  prayer.  Major  Pomroy  read  die  letter,  which 
the  Committee  oi  tlie  Precinct  had  received  from  tlie  Lower  As- 
sociation of  this  County.  After  tliis  ensued  some  new  disputes 
concerning  the  reasonableness  of  my  being  allowed  to  go  out  of  die 
county  for  some  of  the  Council,  which  should  have  power  to  issue 
our  controversy.  I  also  read  the  forenientioned  declaration,  wliich 
I  had  sent  to  Deac.  Cook,  of  March  30.  I  then  told  die  church,  if 
they  had  any  diing  to  propose  concerning  anotlier  Previous  Coun- 
cil, agreeably  to  the  advice  they  had  received,  I  stood  ready  to  hear 
it  and  consider  of  it,  and  told  Uiem,  if  there  appeared  a  disposition 
to  call  another  Previous  Council  to  determine — TVhether  it  was 
not  reasonable,  that  I  should  be  alloxved  to  go  out  of  the  county^ 
in  the  choke  ojf  a  Decisive  ConncU  ? — ^1  would  take  the  matter  into 
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oonsidenition,  and  would  ask  the  advice  of  my  friends.  But,  froin 
what  was  said,  diere  did  not  appear  to  be  any  prevaifing  inclination 
to  it,  but  the  contrary. 

"  Then  it  was  put  to  vote  again — ^**  Ti^hether  they  were  totZbW 
I  should  go  out  of  the  County  for  any  members  of  the  CauttcU, 
which  should  liave  power  to  issue  our  controversy  ? — and  the  church 
dividing  upon  it,  there  were  about  one  hundred  and  nine  against  it, 
and  fifty-six  for  it. 

"  After  tliis,  I  put  it  to  vote, — Whether  the  Ckurdi  were  willing^ 
that  another  Previous  Council  should  be  called^  in  some  way  mutu- 
ally chosen,  in  order  to  determine  whether  1  might  be  allowed  to  go 
out  of  the  County,  for  some  members  of  a  Decisive  Council;  and 
whether  in  that  case  they  did  consent  that  I  should  take  time  to  eonr 
sider  of  this  matter,  and  ask  advice  of  my  friends  9 — and  I  saw  but 
three  or  four  hands  up  for  it.     So  the  meeting  was  dismissed. 

"The  next  day,  April  17, 1  went  a  journey  down  the  countiy. 
The  same  day,  after  1  was  gone,  the  Precinct  met  again  according 
to  adjournment ;  when  was  read  tlie  following  Letter  from  the  Rer. 
IVIr.  Clark  of  Salem  Village,  directed  to  Major  Pomroy,  to  be 
communicated  to  the  Precinct. 

[The  blank,  left  for  the  copy  of  Mr.  Clark's  Lictter,  is  not  filled 
up.  In  it  he  doubtless  declined  complying  with  the  request  of  the 
Precinct  to  answer  Mr.  Edward's  Treatise  on  the  Qualifications  for 
communion.] 

"  At  this  meeting  it  was  determined.  That  the  brethren  of  the 
church  should  be  called  together  by  the  warning  of  the  Deacons  the 
next  Friday ;  and  the  Precinct  meeting  was  adjourned  to  Wednes- 
day, May  2. 

"  Accordingly,  on  Friday,  April  20,  there  was  a  meeting  of  many 
brethren  of  the  church,  in  the  meciing-house,  in  my  absence.  Maj. 
Pomroy  was  chosen  Moderator  of  the  meeting ;  and  then  they  pro- 
ceeded to  take  into  consideration  the  propriety  and  expediency  of 
the  brethren  proceeding  to  act  separately,  i.  e.  without  tlieir  pastor, 
in  calling  a  Council.  After  some  discourse,  Mr.  Joseph  Hawlcy 
offered  some  j)roposals  in  writing,  which,  for  substance,  were, — 
That  a  number  of  gentlemen,  not  exceeding  seven,  ministers  or  lay- 
men,  or  both,  slioxdd  be  mutually  chosen  from  any  part  of  the  coun- 
try, to  come,  not  as  sent  by  their  churches,  or  as  an  Ecclesiastical 
Council,  but  as  a  number  of  advisers,  to  see  if  they  could  devise 
some  way,  in  which  the  Pastor  and  Church  might  consist  together, 
notwithstanding  their  difference  in  opinion.  And  to  know  the 
minds  of  the  meeting,  a  vote  was  proposed  by  some ;  but  others 
objected,  and  thought  it  better  for  the  church  to  choose  a  Commit- 
tee to  consider  ofahe  pro])osals,  and,  if  they  saw  needful,  to  amend 
it  and  present  it  to  die  pastor,  and  see  if  he  would  agree  to  it,  and, 
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if  lie  did,  then  to  present  it  for  their  approbation.  Upon  this  it  was 
objected,  since  the  proposal  took  its  rise  from  the  church,  tliat  it 
was  improper  that  they  should  present  it  to  the  pastor  for  his  ap- 
probation, before  it  was  known  whether  the  church  would  consent 
to  it  or  not,  if  the  pastor  should.  Hence  it  was  urged  that  a  vote 
should  be  put,  whether  the  church  would  consent  to  it  or  the  sub- 
stance of  it.  The  vote  accordingly  was  put,  and  it  passed  in  die 
affirmative  by  a  great  majority,  as  the  moderator  declared,  and  then 
the  brethren  present  chose  a  Committee,  viz.  Maj.  Pomroy,  Col. 
Dwight,  Mr.  Joseph  Hawley,  Dea.  Pomroy  and  Ebenezer  Hunt,  to 
consider  what  circumstantial  alterations  might  be  made  in  the  pro- 
posal; and  then  the  meeting  was  adjourned  to  d)e  next  Friday. 
The  Committee  met ;  but  could  not  agree  as  to  their  business  for 
which  they  w^ere  appointed ;  whether  it  was  to  consider  of  the  pro- 
posal not  only  as  to  circumstantials  but  also  as  to  the  substance ;  and 
three  of  the  Committee  thought  it  not  best  for  the  church  to  act 
any  further  on  the  aforesaid  proposal,  but  that  it  was  better  for  the 
church  to  comply  with  what  the  Pastor  had  insisted  on,  of  choos- 
ing some  of  the  members  of  the  Council  widiout  the  limits  of  the 
coun^. 

"  Friday,  April  27,  the  brethren  met  agam  according  to  their  ad- 
journment, and  voted,  by  a  great  majority,  to  comply  with  what  I 
had  insisted  on,  as  to  choosing  some  members  of  the  Council  with- 
out the  bounds  of  the  county,  and  appointed  Dea.  Pomroy  to  come 
to  me  to  desire  me  to  call  a  church  meeting  to  prosecute  that  af&ir. 
Accordingly  the  next  Sabbath  I  warned  a  church  meeting,  to  be 
the  next  Thursday,  May  3,  at  three  o'clock,  in  order  to  another 
trial,  whether  Pastor  and  People  could  not  agree  on  measures 
tending  to  bring  our  controversy  to  an  issue. 

**  Wednesday,  May  2,  the  Precinct  met  again  according  to  ad- 
journment and  adjourned  themselves  further  to  the  next  day,  at  tlie 
meeting-house,  to  be  held  there  after  the  church  meeting. 

"  Thursday,  May  3,  tlie  church  met  according  to  my  appoint- 
ment, and  die  former  vote  respecting  the  business  of  the  Council, 
which  passed  at  the  church  meeting,  March  26,  was  read.  Then 
I  jproposed  that  a  vote  should  be  put  again,  respecting  my  going  out 
ot  the  coimty  for  two  ministers  or  churches  of  the  Council ;  and  it 
was  insisted  that  there  should  be  a  saving  clause  added,  intimating 
that  it  was  not  proposed  that  this  vote  should  be  used  as  a  prece- 
dent for  the  futiu-e.  Then  I  put  the  vote  to  the  bretiiren  thus, 
"  Do  you  consent  that,  in  choosing  the  Council  to  transact  the  fore- 
mentioned  business,  I  in  my  choice  should  choose  two  ministers  or 
churches  without  the  bounds  of  this  county,  not  intending  diat  Uiis 
riiall  hereafter  have  the  force  of  a  precedent?" — It  passed  in  the 
AiBrmative.  Then  I  desired  that  I  might  make  a  provisional  choice 
of  two  more,  who  might  be  applied  to,  in  case  tliose  I  might  first 
choose  should  fail,  or  could  not  be  obtained.     This  also  was  voted. 


\  Mr.  Reynolds  of  Enfield,         ^ 

'.  Mr.  Billings  of  Cold  Spring,     >  with  their  churches ; 

^  Mr.  Abercrorabie  of  Pelham,  ) 
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"  Then  it  was  proposed,  Whether  the  Council  should  be  a  Coun- 
cil of  Ministers  or  Churches ;  and  it  was  determined  by  a  vole,  that 
it  should  be  a  Council  of  Churches.  And  then  with  respect  to  the 
number  of  Churches  of  which  the  Council  should  consist,  it  was 
voted  that  it  should  consist  of  ten  churches. 

^^  Then  we  proceeded  to  a  nomination  and  choice  of  particular 
ministers  and  churches,  of  which  the  Council  should  consist.  I  first 
proposed  Mr.  Billings  and  tlie  church  of  Cold  Spring,  which  were 
voted.  Then  it  was  moved  that  a  Committee  of  the  brethren 
should  be  chosen  to  go  aside,  to  consider  whom  to  nominate  to  the 
church  to  be  chosen  on  their  part.  Accordingly  a  committee  was 
chosen,  viz.  Maj.  Pomroy,  Mr.  Joseph  Hawley,  Lieut.  Wri^t, 
Dea.  Pomroy,  and  Dea.  Cook ;  and  after  they  returned,  we  went 
on  with  the  choice.  On  the  whole,  of  those  whom  I  nominated 
were  chosen  the  following  Ministers,  with  their  churches : 

"  Within  the  County. 

Rev.  Mr.  Reynolds  of  Enfield, 

Rev. 

Rev. 
and  provisionally,  in  case  either  of  these  should  fail,  tlie  Rev.  Mr. 
Woodbridge  of  South  Hadley,  and  his  church. 

'*  Without  the  County. 
Rev.  Mr.  Foxcroft  of  Boston  >     .^  ^  .   .u^^Ug. . 

Rev.  Mr.  Parkman  of  Westborough,  5  "^^  ^^^^  cnurcHes , 
and  provisionally,  in  case  of  the  failure  of  these. 

Rev.  Mr.  Wigglesworth  of  Ipswich  Hamlet,  )  with  their 
Rev.  Mr.  Hobby  of  Reading,  J  churches. 

"  By  tlie  nomination  of  the  Committee,  were  chosen  on  tlie  part 
of  the  church, 

Rev.  Mr.  Woodbridge  of  Hatfield,^ 

Rev.  Mr.  Brock  of  Springfield, 

Rev.  Mr.  Hubbard  of  Sheffield, 

Rev.  Mr.  Williams  of  Hadley, 

Rev.  Mr.  Ashley  of  Sunderland, 
and  for  a  reserve,  in  case  of  failure  of  either  of  diese. 

Rev.  Mr.  Williams  of  Lone  Meadow,  >     -.i  ,u  •     u      i 

Rev.  Mr.  Leavitt  of  Somers,  J  '"^  "^^^  ^^"'^''^^ ' 

"Then  it  was  voted.  That  the  day  for  the  opening  of  llie  Coun- 
cil should  be  the  19th  of  June  next. 

"  Then  tlie  brethren  proceeded  to  choose  a  Committee,  to  be 
their  agents,  to  represent  them,  and  manage  their  cause  before  tlie 
Council;  and  the  persons  chosen  were  Major  Pomroy,  Lieut. 
Wright,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Hawley. 

"  Then  the  church  ineetuig  was  dismissed,  and  the  Precinct 
iiieeting  was  oi)ened,  who  determined  to  defray  the  charge  of  en- 


with  tlieir  churches; 
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teitaining  the  Council ;  and  desired  the  Committee  of  the  church 
to  procure  some  person,  either  a  minister  or  a  la3nman,  to  act  as  an 
advocate  for  the  brethren  and  plead  their  cause  before  the  Council." 

Thus  far  tlie  Journal  of  Mr.  Edwards. 

"  Accordingly,"  observes  Dr.  Hopkins,  "  the  churches  were  ap- 
plied to  and  the  Council  was  convened  on  the  19th  of  June.  Nine 
churches  were  represented  by  their  pastors  and  delegates :  one  of 
those  selected  by  Mr.  Edwards,  that  of  Cold  Spring,  did  not  see 
iit  to  join  the  Council ;  but  die  minister  of  that  church,  being  at 
Northampton,  was  desired  by  Mr.  Edwards  and  the  church  to  sit 
in  council  and  ^ct,  which  he  did.  Yet,  as  there  was  no  delegate 
from  that  church,  the  council  was  not  full ;  and  there  was  a  ma- 
jor!^ of  one  in  the  council  opposed  to  Mr.  Edwards.  After 
they  had  made  some  fruitless  attempts  for  a  composition  between 
the  pastor  and  church,  they  passed  a  resolution,  by  a  majori^  of 
one  voice  only,  to  the  following  purpose :  "  That  it  is  expedient 
that  the  pastorsd  relation  between  Mr.  Edwards  and  his  church  be 
immediately  dissolved,  if  the  people  still  persist  in  desiring  it." 
And  it  being  publicly  put  to  the  people,  "  Whether  they  still  msisted 
on  Mr.  Edwards's  dismission  from  the  pastoral  office  over  them  ?" 
a  great  majority,  (above  two  hundred  against  twenty,)  voted  for 
hb  dismission."  Accordingly  on  the  32d  of  June  the  Council  came 
to  the  following  result: 

"  The  Result  of  a  Council  of  nine  Churches,  met  at  Northampton, 

June  22,  1750;  with  a  Protest  against  the  same,  by  a  number 

of  the  said  Council. 

"  At  a  Council  of  nine  Churches,  viz. 

"  The  church  in  Enfield,  Rev.  Peter  Reynolds,  pastor ;  Mr. 
Edward  Collins,  delegate. 

'^  Sheffield,  Jonathan  Hubbard,  pastor;  Mr.  Danid  Kellogg, 
delegate. 

"  Sutton,  David  Hall,  pastor ;  Mr.  Jonathan  Hall,  delegate. 

"  Reading,  William  Hobby,  pastor ;  Mr.  Samuel  Bancroft,  de- 
legate. 

"  The  first  church  in  Springfield,  Robert  Breck,  pastor ;  Mr. 
Thomas  Stebbins,  delegate. 

'^  Sunderland,  Joseph  Ashley,  pastor ;  Mr.  Samuel  Montague, 
delegate. 

"Hatfield,  Timothy  Woodbridge,  pastor;  Oliver  Partridge, 
Esq.  delegate. 

"  The  first  church  in  Hadley,  Chester  Williams,  pastor ;  Mr. 
Enos  Nash,  delegate. 

"Pelham,  Robert  Abercrombie,  pastor;  Mr.  Matthew  Gray, 
delegate. 

"  Convened  at  the  call  of  the  first  church  in  Northampton,  to- 
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gether  with  the  elder  of  the  church  in  Cold  Spring,*  added  by  the 
consent  of  both  tlie  pastor  and  church  of  Northampton,  in  order 
to  advise  to  a  remedy  from  the  calamities,  arising  froin  the  unset- 
tled broken  slate  of  llie  first  church  in  Northampton,  by  reason  of 
a  controversy  subsisting  about  tlie  qualifications  for  full  communion 
in  the  church. 

'*  The  Rev.  Mr.  Hubbard  was  chosen  Moderator,  and  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Williams,  Scribe. 

"The  Council,  after  seeking  the  Divine  presence  and  direction,  had 
the  matter  in  controversy  laid  before  them,  and  finding  the  sentiments 
of  the  pastor  and  church,  concerning  the  qualifications  necessaiy  for 
full  communion,  to  be  diametrically  opposite  to  each  other;  the 
pastor  insisting  upon  it  as  necessary  to  the  admission  of  members 
to  full  communion,  that  tliey  should  make  a  profession  of  sanctify- 
ing grace ;  whereas  the  brethren  are  of  opinion,  that  the  Lord's 
Supper  is  a  converting  ordinance,  and  consequentiy  that  persons, 
if  they  have  a  competency  of  knowledge,  and  are  of  a  blameless 
life,  may  be  admitted  to  the  Lord's  table,  although  they  make  no 
such  profession  :  And  also  finding  that,  by  reason  of  this  diversi^ 
of  sentiment,  the  doors  of  the  church  have  been  shut  for  some 
years,  so  that  there  has  been  no  admission :  And  not  being  able  to 
find  out  any  method,  wherein  the  pastor  and  brethren  can  unite, 
consistent  with  their  own  sentiments,  in  admitting  members  to  full 
communion :  The  Council  did  then,  according  to  the  desire  of  tbo 
church,  expressed  in  their  letters-missive,  proceed  to  consider  of 
the  expediency  of  dissolving  the  relation  between  pastor  and  peo- 
ple ;  and,  after  hearing  the  church  upon  it,  and  mature  delibera- 
tion of  the  case,  die  questions  were  put  to  the  members  of  the 
Council  severally ; 

"  1.  Whether  it  be  the  opinion  of  this  Council,  tiiat  the  Rev.  My. 
Edwards,  persisting  in  his  principles,  and  the  church  in  theffs  i^ 
opposition  to  his,  and  insisting  on  a  separation,  it  is  necessary  tl^^^ 
the  relation  between  pastor  and  people  be  dissolved  ?    Resolved    ^^ 
the  affirmative. 

*'2.  Wliether  it  be  expedient  that  this  relation  be  immediat^^V 
dissolved?  Passed  in  the  aflirmative. 

"  However,  we  take  notice,  that  notwithstiianding  die  unhaj 
dispute  which  has  arisen,  and  so  long  subsisted,  between  die  pas 
and  church  of  Northampton,  upon  the  point  before  mentioned, 
we  have  had  no  other  objection,  against  him,  but  what  relates 
his  sentiments  ujx)n  the  point  aforesaid,  laid  before  us :    And 
diough  we  have  heard  of  some  stories  spread  abroad,  reflects 
upon  Mr.  Edwards'  sincerity  with  regard  to  the  change  of  his 
timents  about  the  qualifications  for  iiill  communion ;  yet  we  hi 


*  The  Rev.  Mr.  BilUng. 
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received  full  satisfaction,  that  they  are  false  and  groundless :  And 
although  we  do  not  all  of  us  agree  with  Mr.  Edwards  in  our  senti- 
ments upon  the  point,  yet  we  have  abundant  reason  to  believe,  that 
he  took  much  pains  to  get  light  in  that  matter ;  and  that  he  is  up- 
rightly following  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience,  and  with  great 
pleasure  reflect  upon  the  christian  spirit  and  temper  he  has  discov- 
ered, in  the  unhappy  controversy  subsisting  among  them;  aud 
think  ourselves  bound  to  testify  our  full  chari^  towards  him,  and 
recommend  him  to  any  church  or  people  agreeing  with  him  in  sen- 
timents, as  a  person  eminendy  qualified  for  tlie  work  of  the  Grospel 
ministry. 

**  And  we  would  recommend  it  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Edwards,  and 
the  first  church  in  Northampton,  to  take  proper  nodce  of  the  heavy 
(rown  of  Divine  Providence,  in  suffering  them  to  be  reduced  to 
such  a  state  as  to  render  a  separation  necessary,  after  they  have 
lived  so  long  and  amicably  together,  and  been  mutual  blessings  and 
comforts  to  each  other. 

^*  And  now,  recommending  the  Rev.  Mr.  Edwards,  and  the 
church  in  Northampton,  to  the  grace  of  God,  we  subscribe, 

*^  Jonathan  Hubbard,  Moderator y 

^^  In  the  name  of  the  Council. 

**  J^orthamptofii  June  22,  1760. 

"  A  true  copy,  examined  by 

Chester  Williams,  Scr^e, 

The  vote  on  this  result  stood  as  follows : 

affirmative. 
Pastors. — Jonathan  Hubbard,  Robert  Breck,  Joseph  Ashley, 
Timothy  Woodbridge,  Chester  Williams. 

Delegates. — ^Daniel  Kellogg,  Thomas  Stebbins,  Samuel  Mon- 
tague, Oliver  Partridge,  Enos  Nash. 

negative. 
Pastors. — Peter  Reynolds,  David  Hall,  William  Hobby,  Robert 
Abercrombie,  Jonathan  Billing. 

Delegates. — Edward  CoUins,  Jonathan  Hall,  Samuel  Bancroft, 
Matthew  Gray. 

"  The  dissenting  part  of  the  Council  entered  their  protest  agaimst 
this  proceeding,  judging  that  it  was  too  much  in  a  hurry,  consider- 
ing the  past  conduct  and  present  temper  of  the  people.  And  some 
part  of  the  Council,  who  were  for  the  separation,  expressed  them- 
selves surprised  at  the  uncommon  zeal  manifested  by  the  people, 
in  their  voting  for  a  dismission ;  which  evidenced  to  them,  and  all 
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discernbg  spectators,  that  ttiey  were  far  from  a  temper  of  mind, 
becoming  such  a  solemn  and  awful  transaction,  considered  in  all 
its  circumstances." 

The  following  is  the  Protest  of  the  minority  of  the  Coundil. 

"  PROTEST. 

"  We  cannot  agree  to  the  dismission  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Edwards, 
at  least  for  the  present,  for  tlie  following  reasons :  previous  to  which 
we  observe,  that,  though  we  presume  not  to  infringe  the  rights  of 
others'  consciences,  yet  we  beg  leave  to  enjoy  our  own ; .  and  be- 
ing sought  to  for  advice  in  the  Council  at  Northampton,  we  are 
constrained  to  say  to  the  church,  that, 

"  1st.  We  disapprove  of  the  separation  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Edwards 
from  his  people ;  because  that,  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  there  is 
no  Just  cause  therefor ;  his  sentiments  being,  as  we  apprehend, 
perfectly  harmonious  with  the  mind  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
strictly  conformable  with  the  practice  of  the  Aposdes,  and  that  of 
the  Reformed  Church  in  general  through  the  world  : 

^^  2d.  On  the  supposition,  that  Mr.  Edwards  was  in  the  wrong 
in  the  present  controversy,  yet  there  is,  as  we  apprehend,  no  pro- 
portion between  the  importance  of  the  controversy,  and  that  oi  his 
dismission : 

"  3d.  That  it  appears  to  us,  that  there  have  been  no  proper  es- 
says, in  the  way  of  fair  reasoning  with  or  before  the  parties,  to  con- 
vince either  of  them  of  the  truth  or  falseness  of  tlieir  principles ; 
which,  love  to  tlie  truth  itself  and  their  souls  requires : 

"  4th.  Because  tlie  church,  or  at  least  its  committee,  while  they 
offer  us  reasons  for  separating  them  from  their  pastor,  yet  will  not 
suffer  us  so  to  enter  into  the  grounds  of  those  reasons,  as  to  offer 
to  them  that  light  which  tlie  word  of  God  affords :  which  we  es- 
teem an  imposition  upon  our  consciences,  and  which  doth  but  tend 
to  keep  tliem  in  the  dark. 

"  These,  brethren,  are  some  of  the  reasons,  for  which  we  can 
by  no  means  approve  of  a  separation,  at  least  at  present.  But  if 
such  separation  should  eventually  come  on,  we  bear  a  free  and 
cheerful  testimony  in  favour  of  our  dearly  beloved  brother,  your 
once  dearly  beloved  pastor,  tliough  now  esteemed  your  enemy,  be- 
cause, as  we  apprehend,  he  has  told  you  the  truth.  He  needs  not, 
indeed,  any  recommendation  of  ours,  which  is  more  properly  a 
commendation  of  ourselves  than  of  him.  Nor  need  we  say  much 
to  others,  for  that  his  praise  is  in  most  of  our  churches  dirough  the 
land :  yet  we  are  constrained  to  say  to  die  world,  that  God  lias 
furnished  him  with  those  ministerial  gifts  and  graces,  by  which  he 
has  liitherto  shone  as  a  burning  and  shining  light.  And  though  his 
people  in  general  cease  to  rejoice  in  his  light ;  yet  we  hope  and 
trust  others  may  rejoice  in  it,  for  a  long  season.  So,  wishuig  that 
the  dear  people  of  God  in  this  place,  may  take  the  pobt  in  contro- 
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versy  into  a  meek,  calm,  serious  and  prayerful,  consideration ;  and 
that  so,  peace,  with  truth  and  holiness,  may  greatly  prevail  in  this 
place ; 

"  We  subscribe, 

"  Yours  in  the  bonds  of  the  Gospel, 

Jonathan  Hale,  David  Hall, 

Matthew  Gray,  William  Hobby, 

Samuel  Bancroft,  Edward  Billing, 

Robert  Abercrombie. 


it 


Northampton,  June  22d,  1750." 


*  N.  B.  This  copy,  tliough  not  attested  by  the  Scribe,  who  is  at 
an  hundred  miles  distance,  is  yet,  by  a  careful  comparing  of  it  with 
tlie  original,  which  is  now  in  my  hands,  attested  by  me. 

"WiLUAM  Hobby." 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Result  of  CouncU^  and  Protest y  read. — Farewell  Sermon. — Posi- 
script  of  Letter  to  Mr.  Gillespie. — Letter  to  Mr.  Erskine. — 
Letter  to  Mr.  M^Culloch. — Marriage  oftioo  of  his  davghters. 
— Forbidden  to  preach  at  JVorthampton. — Exemplary  conduct 
of  Mr.  Edwards. — Proceedings  of  his  Friends. — Council. — 
Proceedings  of  Church. — Letter  of  Mr.  Hawley. 

On  Friday  afternoon,  June  S2d,  1750,  the  Result  of  the  Couil- 
cil,  and  the  Jrrotest  of  the  Minority,  were  publicly  read  to  the  peo- 
ple, assembled  in  the  church.  On  the  next  Sabbath  but  one,  July 
1st,  Mr.  Edwards  delivered  to  them  his  Farewell  Sermon; 
which  was  soon  afterwards  published,  at  the  request  of  some  of  the 
hearers.  This  Sermon,  with  the  facts  stated  in  the  Preface,  is  too 
intimately  connected  with  some  of  the  most  important  events  of  his 
life,  and  too  illustrative  of  his  character,  not  to  be  inserted  in  this 
volume  ;*  and  should  be  read  at  this  point  of  the  author's  history. 
It  has  been  extensively  and  deservedly  styled,  "  the  best  Farewell 
Sermon,  that  was  ever  written ;"  and  has  been  the  source,  from 
which  subsequent  discourses,  on  occasions  and  in  circumstances 
generally  similar,  have,  to  a  great  extent,  been  substantially  de- 
rived. Had  it  been  written  in  the  case  of  an  indifferent  person, 
instead  of  his  o^vn,  it  could  not  have  discovered  less  of  passion,  or 
of  irritation,  or  have  breatlied  a  more  calm  and  excellent  spirit. 
Instead  of  indicating  anger  under  a  sense  of  multiplied  injuries,  it 
appears  in  every  sentence,  to  have  been  dictated  by  meekness  and 
forgiveness.  Instead  of  manifesting  the  signs  of  alienation  towards 
his  persecutors  and  enemies,  the  writer  appears  throughout,  to  de- 
sire their  subsequent  prosperity,  as  an  ecclesiastical  community,  and 
their  individual  acquittal  and  acceptance  on  their  final  trial.  At 
the  same  time,  it  presents  an  exhibition  of  the  scenes  of  the  Last 
Judgment,  singularly  solemn  and  awful.  Few  indeed  are  the  com- 
positions, which  furnish  so  many,  or  so  unequivocal,  marks  of  un- 
common excellence  in  their  author;  and  very  few  are  so  well 
adapted  to  be  practically  useful  to  churches  and  congregations. 

The  following  Postscript  to  the  letter  to  Mr.  Gillespie,f  of  April 
2,  1750,  and  the  letters  to  Mr.  Erskine  and  Mr.  M'Culloch,  all 
written  immediately  after  the  separation  of  Mr.  Edwards  from  his 


*  See  Farewell  Sermon,  at  the  close  of  the  Life. 
t^Eor  the  Letter  itself,  see  p.  ^7. 
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people,  exhibit  also,  in  a  very  striking  manner,  the  calm  and  tran- 
quil state  of  his  mind  at  the  time  when  they  were  written. 

"P.  S.  Jvly  9,  1760.  Having  had  no  leisure  to  finish  the  pre- 
paration of  my  letters  to  Scotland,  before  this  time,  by  reason  of 
the  extraordinary  troubles,  hurries  and  confusions,  of  my  unusual 
circumstances,  I  can  now  inform  you,  that  tlie  controversy  between 
me  and  my  people,  which  I  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  my  let- 
ter, has  issued  in  a  separation.  An  Ecclesiastical  Council  was 
called  on  the  affair,  who  sat  here  the  week  before  last,  and  by  a 
majority  of  one  voice  determined  an  immediate  separation  to  be 
necessary ;  and  accordingly  my  pastoral  relation  to  my  people  was 
dissolved,  on  June  22d.  If  I  can  procure  the  printed  accounts 
from  Boston  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Council,  I  will  give  orders 
to  my  friend  there,  to  enclose  them  with  this  letter,  and  direct  diem 
to  you. — I  desire  your  prayers,  that  I  may  take  a  suitable  notice  of 
the  fix>wns  of  heaven  on  me  and  this  people,  between  whom  there 
once  existed  so  great  an  union,  in  bringing  to  pass  such  a  separa- 
tion between  us  ;  that  these  troubles  may  be  sanctified  to  me ;  that 
God  would  overrule  the  event  for  his  own  glory,  (in  which  doubt- 
less many  adversaries  will  rejoice  and  triumph ;)  that  he  would  open 
a  door  for  my  future  usefulness,  provide  for  me  and  my  numerous 
family,  and  take  a  fatherly  care  of  us  in  our  present  unsetded,  un- 
certain circumstances,  being  cast  on  the  wide  world.         J.  E." 

"  To  the  Rev.  Mr.  Erskine. 

"  Northampton^  Jvly  5,  1750. 

"Rev.  and  dear  Brother, 

"  I  now  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  three  letters  fi"om  you  since 
I  last  wrote  to  you ;  one  of  Sept.  12 ;  another  of  Sept.  20 ;  another 
of  Dec.  22;  all  of  the  year  1749.  The  two  first  1  received  in 
the  wmter,  with  Mr.  Glass'  Notes  on  Scripture  Texts,  Ridgeley 
on  Original  Sin,  Wheadey's  Schools  of  the  Prophets,  Davidson's 
Sermon  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Harrison,  and  Mr.  M'- 
Kaile's  Sermon.  Your  letter  written  in  December,  I  received  a 
litde  while  ago.  I  have  greatly  regretted  the  want  of  opportunity 
to  answer  you,  till  now :  but  such  have  been  my  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances, the  multitude  of  distracting  troubles  and  hurries  that  I 
have  been  involved  in,  (which  I  cannot  easily  represent  to  you,) 
that  I  have  had  no  leisure.  I  have  been  very  uneasy  in  neglecting 
to  write  to  my  correspondents  in  Scotland ;  and  about  two  months 
ago  I  set  myself  to  the  business ;  but  was  soon  broken  oflT;  and  have 
not  been  able  to  return  to  it  again,  till  now.  And  now,  my  dear  Sir,  I 
thank  you  for  your  letters  and  presents.  The  books  you  sent  me, 
were  entertaming  to  me,  and  some  of  them  will  be  of  advantage  to 
me,  if  God  should  give  me  opportunity  to  prosecute  the  studiea  I 
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had  begun  on  tlie  Arminian  Controversy.  There  were  varioin 
tilings  pleasing  to  me  in  Glass'  Notes,  tending  to  pve  some  new 
light  into  the  sense  of  Scripture.  He  seems  to  be  a  man  of  ability ; 
tliough  I  cannot  fall  in  with  all  his  singularities. 

"  The  account  you  say  Mr.  Davidson  gave  of  the  absurdities  of 
the  Moravians,  are  not  very  surprising  to  me  :  t  have  seen,  here 
in  America,  so  much  of  the  tendency  and  issue  of  such  kind  of 
notions,  and  such  sort  of  religion,  as  are  in  vogue  among  tliem,  and 
among  otliers  in  many  respects  like  them,  that  I  expect  no  other 
tlian  tfiat  sin,  folly,  absurdity,  and  tilings  to  the  last  degree  re- 
proachful to  Christianity,  will  forever  be  the  consequence  of  such 
things.  It  seems  to  me,  that  enough  and  enough  of  this  kind  has 
lately  appeared,  greatly  to  awaken  tlie  attention  of  christian  divines, 
and  make  tliem  suspect  tliat  the  devil's  devices  in  the  various  coun- 
terfeits of  vital,  experimental  religion,  have  not  been  sufficiently 
attended  to,  and  the  exact  distinctions  between  the  saving  opera- 
tions of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  its  false  appearances,  not  sufficiendy 
observed.  There  is  something  now  in  the  press  in  Boston,  largely 
handling  the  subject.  I  have  had  opportunity  to  read  the  MS. 
and,  in  my  humble  opinion,  it  has  a  tendency  to  give  as  much  light  in 
this  matter,  as  any  thong  tliat  ever  I  saw.  It  was  written  by  Mr.  Bel- 
lamy, minister  of  Bethlehem,  in  Connecdcut;  die  minister  whom 
Mr.  Brainerd  sometimes  speaks  of  as  his  peculiarly  dear  and  inti- 
mate friend,  (as  possibly  you  may  have  observed,  in  reading  his 
Life.)  He  was  of  about  Mr.  Brainerd's  age ;  and  it  might  have 
been  well,  if  he  had  had  more  years  over  his  head.  But  as  he  is 
one  of  tlie  most  intimate  friends  that  I  have  in  the  world,  and  one 
tliat  I  have  much  acquaintance  with,  I  can  say  this  of  liim ;  tliat  he 
is  one  of  very  great  experience  in  religion,  as  to  what  has  passed 
between  God  and  his  own  soul ;  one  of  very  good  natural  abilities, 
of  closeness  of  tliought,  of  extraordinary  diligence  in  his  studies, 
and  earnest  care  exactly  to  know  die  trudi  in  these  matters.  He 
has  long  applied  his  mind  to  the  subiect  he  has  wTOte  upon,  and 
used  all  possible  helps,  of  conversation  and  reading.  And  though 
his  style  is  not  such  as  is  like  to  please  the  polite  world  ;  yet  if  his 
youUi,  and  the  obscurity  of  his  original,  and  the  place  that  he  lives 
m,  etc.,  do  not  prevent  his  being  much  taken  notice  of,  I  am  per- 
suaded his  book  might  serve  to  give  the  church  of  God  considera- 
ble light  as  to  the  nature  of  true  religion,  and  many  important  doc- 
trines of  Christianity.  From  the  knowledge  I  have  of  him,  I  am 
fully  satisfied  that  his  aim  in  this  publication  is  not  his  own  fame  and 
reputation  in  the  world  ;  but  the  glory  of  God  and  the  advancement 
of  the  kingdom  of  his  Redeemer. 

"  I  suspect  the  follies  of  some  of  the  Seceders,  which  you  men- 
tion in  both  your  letters  of  Sept.  20,  and  Dec.  22,  arise  in  conside- 
rable measure,  from  the  same  cause  with  the  follies  of  the  Mora- 
vians, and  the  followers  of  the  Wesleys,  and  many  extravagant 
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people  in  America,  viz.  false  religion,  counterfeit  conversions,  and 
the  want  of  a  genuine  renovation  of  the  spirit  of  tlieir  minds.  I  say 
as  to  many  of  them,  not  to  condemn  all  in  the  gross.  The  spirit 
seems  to  be  exacdy  the  same  with  what  appears  in  many,  who  ap- 
parendy,  by  their  own  account,  have  had  a  false  conversion.  1  am 
a  great  enemy  to  censoriousness,  and  have  opposed  it  very  much 
in  my  preaching  and  wridngs.  But  yet  I  think  we  should  avoid 
that  bastard,  mischievous  charity,  by  which  Satan  keeps  men  asleep, 
and  hides  their  eyes  from  those  snares,  and  crafty  works  of  his, 
which  it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  the  church  of  God  to  dis- 
cern and  be  aware  of ;  and  by  which,  for  want  of  their  being  dis- 
covered, the  devil  has  often  had  his  greatest  advantages  against  the 
interest  of  religion.  The  Scriptures  often  lead  us  to  judge  of  true 
religion,  and  the  gracious  sincerity  of  professors,  by  the  genius,  the 
temper  and  spirit,  of  their  religion  :  Jam.  iii.  17.  Eph.  v.  9.  Gal. 
V.  19,  25.  1  Col.  xiii.  4,  etc.  Rom.  viii.  9.  1  John  iv.  16.  John 
xiii.  35.  1  John  ii.  10.  1  John  iii.  14  and  18,  19,  and  23,  24. 
chap.  iv.  7.  v.  12,  13,  and  very  many  other  places.  I  have  been 
gready  grieved  at  a  spirit  of  censoriousness ;  but  yet  I  heartily  wish 
that  some  sorts  of  charity  were  utterly  abolished. 

"  The  accounts  you  give  of  Archbishop  Herring,  of  the  moderate, 
generous,  truly  cadiolic  and  christian  principles  appearing  in  him, 
and  some  other  of  the  dignified  clergy,  and  other  persons  of  dis- 
tinction in  the  Church  of  England,  are  very  agreeable.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  tliat  these  diings  are  forerunners  of  something  good  and  great 
to  be  brought  to  pass  for  die  church  of  God. 

"  I  have  seen  some  accounts  in  our  public  prints,  published  here 
in  America,  of  those  conversions  and  baptisms  in  the  Russian  em- 
pire, which  you  mention  in  your  last  letter ;  and  should  be  glad  of 
further  information  about  that  matter.  We  have  had  published 
here,  an  extract  of  a  letter,  written  by  Dr.  Doddridge  to  Mr.  Pear- 
sail  of  Taunton,  in  Somersetshire,  and  transmitted  by  him  to  Bos- 
ton, in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Prince  ;  giving  a  surprising  account  of  a  very 
wonderful  person,  a  German  by  nation,  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel 
to  the  Jews,  lately  in  I^ndon ;  whom  he,  (Dr.  Doddridge,)  saw 
and  conversed  widi,  and  heard  preach  (or  rather  repeat)  a  sermon 
there  ;  who  had  had  great  success  in  preaching  to  those  miserable 
people  in  Germany,  Poland,  Holland,  Lithuania,  Hungary,  and 
other  parts  ;  God  having  so  blessed  his  labours  diat,  in  the  various 
parts,  through  which  he  had  travelled,  he  had  been  the  instrument 
of  die  conversion  of  about  six  hundred  Jews ;  many  of  whom  are 
expressmg  their  great  concern  to  brmg  others  of  Uieir  b*  eUiren  to 
die  knowledge  of  the  great  and  blessed  Redeemer,  and  beseech- 
ing him  to  instruct  their  children,  that  they  may  preach  Christ  also. 
I  should  be  glad,  if  you  hear  any  thing  further  of  the  affair,  to  be 
informed  of  it  by  you.  I  think  such  things  may  well  be  improved 
to  animate  and  encourage  those  who  have  engaged  in  Uve  Oxi^^tv. 
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ibr  Prayer,  for  the  Reviving  of  Religion.  I  reknce  to  hear  what 
you  write  of  some  appearances  of  aw^ening  in  Mr.  Gillies'  church 
in  Glasgow,  and  if  it  continues  should  be  glad  to  be  informed. 

'^I  am  very  glad  to  hear  of  what  Mr.McLaurin  informs  me  of  the 
encouragements  likely  to  be  given  from  Scotland  to  New  Jersey  Cd- 
lege  ;  a  very  hopeful  society ;  and  I  believe  what  is  done  for  that 
Seminary  is  doing  good  in  an  eminent  manner.  Mr.  McLaurin 
tells  me  of  some  prospect  of  your  being  removed  to  a  coogregatioD 
in  Edinbiu*gh,  which  I  am  pleased  with,  because  I  hope  there  you 
will  act  in  a  larger  sphere,  and  will  have  more  opportunity  to  exert 
the  disposition  that  appears  in  you,  to  promote  good  public  designs 
for  Zion's  prosperity. 

<^  I  thank  you  for  the  concern  you  manifest  for  me  under  my 
difficulties  and  troubles,  by  reason  of  the  controversy  between  me 
and  my  people,  about  the  terms  of  christian  conunumon. 

^^  This  controversy  has  now  had  that  issue  which  I  expected;  it 
has  ended  in  a  separation  between  me  and  my  people.  Maiqr 
things  have  appeared,  that  have  been  exceedmdy  tmhappy  and 
uncomfortable  in  the  course  of  this  controversy.  The  great  power 
of  prejudices  from  education,  established  custom,  and  the  traditioDS 
of  ancestors  and  certain  admired  teachers,  and  the  exceedingly  un- 
happy influence  of  bigotry,  has  remarkably  appeared  in  £e  mar 
nagement  of  this  affiiir.  llie  spirit,  that  has  actuated  and  engaged 
my  people  in  this  matter,  is  evidently  the  same,  that  has  appeared  in 
your  own  people  in  their  opposition  to  winter  communions,  but  only 
risen  to  a  much  higher  degree ;  and  some  of  the  arguments,  that 
have  been  gready  insisted  on  here,  have  been  very  much  of  the 
same  sort  with  some  of  those  urged  by  your  people  in  your  afiair. 
There  have  been  many  things  said  and  done,  during  our  contro- 
versy, that  I  shall  not  now  declare.  But  would  only  say,  in  the 
general,  that  there  has  been  that  prejudice,  and  spurit  of  jealousy, 
and  increasing  engagedness  of  spirit  and  fixedness  of  resolution,  to 
gain  the  point  in  view,  viz.  my  dismission  from  my  pastoral  office 
over  them,  upheld  and  cherished  by  a  persuasion  that  herein  they 
only  stood  for  the  truth  and  did  their  duty,  that  it  has  been  an  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  tiling  for  me  to  say  or  do  any  thing  at  all,  in 
order  to  their  being  enlightened,  or  brought  to  a  more  calm  and  se- 
date consideration  of  tilings,  without  its  being  misinterpreted,  and 
turned  to  an  occasion  of  increasing  jealousy  and  prejudice  ;  even 
tliose  things  wherein  I  have  yielded  most,  and  done  most  to  gratify 
the  people,  and  assuage  their  spirits,  and  vrin  their  charity.  I  have 
often  declared  to  the  people,  and  gave  it  to  them  under  my  hand, 
that  if,  after  all  proper  means  used  and  regular  steps  taken,  they 
continued  averse  to  remaining  under  my  ministry,  I  had  no  inclina- 
tion to  do  any  thing,  as  attempting  to  oblige  them  to  it.  But  I 
looked  on  myself  bound  in  conscience,  before  I  left  them,  (as  I  was 
afraid  they  were  in  the  way  to  ruin,)  to  do  my  endeavour,  that  pro- 
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per  means  shoidd  be  used  to  bring  them  to  a  suitable  temper,  and  so 
to  a  capacity  of  proceeding  considerately  and  with  their  eyes  open ; 
properly,' and  cahnly,  and  prayerfully  examinine  the  point  in  con- 
troversy, and  also  weighing  the  consequences  oi  things.  To  this 
end  I  have  insisted  much  on  an  impartial  Council,  in  which  should 
be  aoaie  of  the  elderly  ministers  of  the  land,  to  look  fully  into  our 
states -iod  view  it  with  all  its  circumstances,  with  iuH  liberty  to  give 
both-ilipldlllein  Bucli  advice  as  they  should  think  requisite  and  pro- 
f^^^ySid  rtwrefete  I  insisted,  that  the  Council  should  not  wholly 
€SBriri9t4if^puiii8ters  and  churches,  that  were  professedly  against  me 
in  Ibftydidt  in  controversy ;  and  diat  it  should  not  consist  wholly  of 
miniflOTi  end  churches  of  this  neighbourhood,  who  were  almost  al- 
togedier  in  opposition  to  mc ;  but  that  some  should  be  brought 
from  abroad.  This  I  also  insisted  on,  as  I  thought  it  most  likely 
an  impartial  Council  would  do  me  justice,  in  the  public  representa- 
tion they  would  make  of  our  affairs,  in  their  result.  The  people 
inaisted  that  the  Council  should  be  wholly  of  the  neighbourhood  : 
undoubtedUjr  because  they  supposed  themselves  most  sure,  that  their 
judgment  and  advice  would  be  favourable  and  agreeable  to  them. 
I  stood  the  more  against  it,  because  in  this  countiywe  have  no  such 
thing  as  appeals  from  one  Council  to  another,  n-om  a  lesser  to  a 
larger ;  and  also,  because  the  neighbouring  ministers  were  all 
▼  youngerly  men.  These  things  were  long  the  subject  matter  of  un- 
comfortable troubles  and  contests.  Many  were  the  proposals  I 
made.  At  last  they  complied  with  this  proposal,  (after  great  and 
long  condnued  opposition  to  it,)  viz.  That  I  should  nominate  two 
churches  to  be  of  the  Council,  who  were  not  within  the  bounds  of 
this  county.  And  so  it  was  agreed  that  a  Council  of  ten  churches 
should  be  called,  mutually  chosen  ;  and  tliat  two  of  my  half  sliould 
be  called  from  abroad.  I  might  have  observed  before,  that  there 
was  a  great  and  long  dispute  about  the  business  of  the  Council,  or  what 
should  be  left  to  them  :  and  particularly,  whether  it  should  be  left 
to  them,  or  they  should  have  liberty,  to  give  us  what  advice  they 
pleased  for  a  remedy  from  our  calamities.  This  1  insisted  on,  not 
that  I  desired  that  we  should  bind  ourselves  beforehand  to  stand  to 
their  advice,  let  it  be  what  it  would ;  but  I  thought  it  absurd  to  tie 
up  and  limit  die  Council,  diat  they  should  not  exercise  their  own 
judgment,  and  give  us  their  advice,  according  to  their  own  mind. 
The  people  were  willing  the  Council  should  make  proposals  for  an 
accommodation  ;  but  that,  if  they  did  not  like  diem,  the  Council 
should  be  obliged  immediately  to  separate  us,  and  would  not  have 
them  have  any  liberty  to  advise  to  wait  longer,  or  use  any 
further  means  for  light,  or  to  take  any  furdier  or  other  course  for  a 
remedy  from  our  calamities.  At  last  a  vote  was  passed  in  these 
words, — "  That  a  Council  should  be  called  to  give  us  their  last  ad- 
vice, for  a  remedy  from  the  calamities  arising  from  the  present  un- 
setded,  broken  state  of  the  church,  by  reason  of  the  controversy 
Vol.  I.  m 
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here  subsisting,  concerning;  tlie  Qualification.^  for  iUI  conunuiuaii 
m  the  chiircl) :  and,  if  upon  the  wliole  of  what  they  see  and  find  'm 
our  cirrunistancesy  tiiey  judge  it  best  that  pastor  and  people  be  imme- 
diately separated,  that  they  proceed  to  dissolve  tlie  relation  between 
tlicm."     Accordingly  a  Council  was  agreed  upon,  to  meet  here  on 
this  business,  on  June  19th.     I  nominated  two  out  of  this  oofuaQTy 
of  wiiich  Mr.  Foxcroit's  church  in  Boston  was  one.     BH'fldiers 
wore  nominated  provisionally,  in  case  these  shouki  iU*  .  Sieijilfait 
came,  were  Mr.  Hall's  church  of  Sutton  and  Mr.'iiiii|tll'ifl|Mh 
in  Reading.      One  of  the  churches  that  I  nominated jiiA&i  fte 
co'M.ty,  refused  to   send  a  delegate,  \-iz.  Mr.  Billin|^a  dpMkaf 
Col(! '  Spring.     1  fowever  Mr.  Billing   himself,  (thou^'VOT* 
difllcully,)  was  admitttid  into  the  Council.     Tlic  pec^e,  ifl 
gipt;  this  it'lhir  on  tlieir  side,  have  made  chief  use  of  a  yoimg  gen- 
tlemai:  of  iihnrai  education  and  notable  abilities,  and  a  fluent  spea- 
ker, of  y-hoixi  soven  or  eijrht  and  twenty  years  of  age,  my  grandfa- 
tlu-r  StO(l<ia:d's  grandson,  being  my  motlier's  sister's  son,  a  man  of 
lax  principles  in  religion,  falling  in,  in  some  essential  things,  widi 
Ariiiiiiians,  and  is  very  open  and  bold  in  it.     He  was  improved  u 
one  oi  tlib  agents  for  the  church,  and  was  their  chief  spokesman 
bcfi-rc  the  Council.     He  very  strenuously  urged  befcve  the  Coun- 
cil the  necessity  of  an  immediate  separation ;  and  I,  knowing  the 
churoli,  the  most  of  them,  to  be  inflexibly  bent  on  this  event,  informed 
tlie  Council  that  I  should  not  enter  into  the  dispute,  but  should  refer 
the  matter  wholly  to  the  Council's  judgment ;  I  signified,  that  I  had 
no  desire  to  leave  my  peo])le,  on  any  other  consideration,  than  tlieir 
aveision  to  my  being  their  mniister  any  longer ;  but,  they  continu- 
in;iC  so  averse,  had  no  inclination  or  desire  that  they  should  be  com- 
pelled ;  but  yet  should  refer  myself  to  their  advice.    When  die 
church  was  convened,  in  order  to  the  Coimcil's  knowing  tlieir  minds 
with  respect  to  my  continuance,  about  twenty-three  appeared  for  it, 
others  staid  away,  ch<x)sing  not  to  act  eidicr  way  ;  but  die  genera- 
lity of  the  church,  which  consists  of  about  230  male  members,  vo- 
ted for  my  dismission.     My  dismission  was  carried  in  the  Council 
by  H  majority  of  one  voice.  The  ministe^rs  were  equally  divided ;  but 
of  the  delegates,  one  more  was  for  it  than  acainst  it,  and  it  so  hap- 
pened that  all  those  of  the  Council,  who  came  from  tlie  churches  of  the 
! people's  choosing,  voted  for  my  dismission  ;  but  all  those  who  camf 
i-om  the  churches  that  I  chose,  w<.'re  against  it,  and  there  happening 
to  be  one  fewer  of  these  than  of  the  other,  by  the  church  of  Cdi 
Spring  not  sending  a  deleaiato,    (which  was  through  that  peopled 
prejudice  against  my  opinion,)  the  votcj  was  carried  that  way,  by  the 
vote  of  one  delegate.     However,  on  the  22d  of  the  last  month,  the 
relation  between  me  and  this  people  was  dissolved.    1  suppose  that 
the  result  of  the  Council,  and  the  protestation  of  some  of  [J*^ 
members  are  printed  in  Boston  by  this  time.     I  shall  endeavour  to 
procure  one  of  the  printed  accounts,  to  be  sent  witli  this  letter  to 
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you,  together  with  one  of  my  books,  on  tlie  point  that  has  been  in 
controversy  between  me  and  my  people.  Two  of  tlie  members  of 
the  Council,  wlio  dissented  from  the  resuh,  yet  did  not  sign  th« 
protestation,  viz.  Mr.  Reynolds  and  his  delegate,  wliich  I  suppose 
was  owing  to  Mr.  Reynolds'  extraordinarily  cautious  and  timorous 
temper.  The  last  sabbadi  I  preached  my  farewell  sennon.  Many 
in  the  congregation  seemed  to  be  much  afTected,  and  some  are  ex- 
ceedingly grieved.  Some  few,  I  believe,  have  some  relentings  of 
heart,  that  voted  me  away.  But  there  is  no  great  probability  that 
the  leading  part  of  the  church  will  ever  change.  Beside  their  own 
fixedness  of  resolution,  there  are  many  in  tlie  neighbouring  towns 
to  support  their  resoludon ;  both  in  the  mbistry  and  civil  magistracy ; 
without  whose  influence  1  believe  the  people  never  would  have 
been  so  violent  as  diey  have  been. 

^  I  desire  that  such  a  time  of  awful  changes,  dark  ck>uds,  and 
great  frowns  of  heaven  on  me  and  my  people,  may  be  a  dme  of 
serious  consideration,  thorough  self-reflection  and  examination,  and 
deep  humiliation  with  me.  I  desire  your  fervent  prayers  for  me, 
tnd  for  those  who  have  heretofore  been  my  people.  1  know  not  what 
will  beoHne  of  them.  There  seems  to  be  the  utmost  danger,  that 
the  younger  generation  will  be  carried  away  with  Arminianism,  as 
with  a  flood.  The  young  gendeman  I  spoke  of,  is  liigh  in  their 
esteem,  and  is  become  the  most  leading  man  in  the  town  ;  and  is 
very  bold  in  declaiming  and  disputing  for  his  opinions ;  and  we 
have  none  able  to  confront  and  withstand  him  in  dispute ;  and  some 
of  the  young  people  already  show  a  disiK)sidon  to  fall  in  with  iiis 
notions.  And  it  is  not  likely  diat  die  people  will  obtain  any  young 
gendeman  of  Calvinistic  sentiments,  to  settle  with  diem  in  the 
ministry,  w1k>  will  have  couraH;e  and  ability  to  make  head  against 
him.  And  as  to  the  older  people,  there  never  appeared  so  great 
an  indifference  among  them,  about  things  of  this  nature.  They 
will  at  present  be  much  more  likely  to  be  tliorough  in  their  care  to 
settle  a  minister  of  principles  contrary  to  mine,  as  to  teniis  of  com- 
munion, than  to  settle  one  diat  is  sound  in  die  doctrines  of  grace. 
The  great  concern  of  die  leading  part  of  die  town,  at  present,  will 
probably  be,  to  come  off  widi  flying  colours,  in  die  issue  of  die  con- 
troversy they  have  had  widi  me,  and  of  what  diey  have  done  in  it ; 
for  which  they  know  many  condemn  them. 

"  An  end  is  put,  for  the  present,  by  these  troubles,  to  the  stu- 
dies I  was  before  engaged  in,  and  my  design  in  writing  against  Ar- 
minianism. I  had  made  considerable  preparation,  and  was  deeply 
engaged  in  die  [)rosecution  of  diis  design,  before  I  was  rent  off  from 
it  by  diese  difficulties,  and  if  ever  God  should  give  me  op[K)rtunity, 
I  would  again  resume  diat  aflUir.  But  I  am  now,  as  it  were,  dirown 
upon  the  wide  oi-can  of  die  world,  and  know  not  what  will  become 
of  me,  and  my  numerous  and  chargeable  family.     Nor  have  I  any 
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particular  door  in  view,  iliat  I  depend  upon  to  be  opened  for  mt 
future  semceableness.  Most  places  in  New-England,  that  want  a 
minister,  would  not  be  forward  to  invSi  one  with  so  chargeable  a 
family,  nor  one  so  far  advanced  in  year»-2-*eing  46  the  6th  day 
of  last  October.  I  am  fitted  for  no  otlier  buaness  but  study.  I 
should  make  a  poor  hand  at  getting  a  living  by  any  secular  employ- 
ment. We  are  in  tlic  hands  of  God ;  and  I  bless  him,  I  am  not 
anxious  concerning  his  disposal  of  us.  I  hope  I  shall  not  distrust 
him,  nor  be  unwilling  to  submit  to  his  will.  And  I  have  cause  of 
thankfuhiess,  that  tlicre  seems  also  to  be  such  a  disposition  in  my 
family.  You  are  pleased,  dear  Sir,  very  kindly  to  ask  me,  whe- 
ther I  could  sign  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faitli,  and  submit 
to  tlie  Presbyterian  form  of  Church  Government ;  and  to  ofier  to 
use  your  influence  to  procure  a  call  for  me,  to  some  congregation 
in  Scotland.  I  should  be  very  ungrateful,  if  1  were  not  thankful 
for  such  kindness  and  friendship.  As  to  my  subscribing  to  the 
substance  of  die  Westminster  Confession,  there  would  be  no  diffi- 
culty ;  and  as  to  the  Presbyterian  Government,  I  have  long  been 
perfecdy  out  of  conceit  of  our  unsctded,  independent,  confused 
way  of  church  government  in  diis  land ;  and  the  Presbyterian  way 
has  ever  appeared  to  rue  most  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God,  and 
the  reason  and  nature  of  things ;  though  1  cannot  say  that  I  think,  that 
the  Presbyterian  government  of  die  Church  of  Scotland  is  so  perfect, 
that  it  cannot,  in  some  respects,  be  mended.  But  as  to  my  removing, 
widi  my  numerous  family,  over  the  Adantic,  it  is,  1  acknowledge,  at- 
tended widi  many  difficulties,  diat  I  shrink  at.  Among  other  Uiings, 
diis  is  very  considerable,  that  it  would  be  on  uncertainties,  whether 
my  gifts  and  administrations  would  suit  any  congregation,  that  should 
send  for  me  without  trial ;  tuid  so  great  a  thing,  as  such  a  removal, 
had  need  to  be  on  some  cciiainty  as  to  diat  matter.  If  the  expec- 
tations of  a  congregation  wctc  so  great,  and  diey  were  so  confident 
of  my  qualifications,  as  to  call  me  at  a  venture,  having  never  seen 
nor  heard  me ;  dieir  disappointment  might  possibly  be  so  much  the 
greater,  and  they  the  more  uneasy,  after  acquaintance  and  trial.  My 
own  counti-y  is  not  so  dear  to  me,  but  that,  if  there  were  an  evident 

rrospect  oi  being  more  serviceable  to  Zion's  interests  elsewhere, 
could  forsake  it.  And  1  diink  my  wife  is  fully  of  this  dispo- 
sition. 

"  I  forgot  to  mention,  that,  in  this  evil  time  in  Northampton, 
there  arc  some  of  the  youns;  people  under  awakenings ;  and  I  hope 
two  or  three  have  lately  been  converted  :  two  very  lately,  besides 
two  or  three  liopeiully  brought  home  the  last  year. 

"  My  wife  and  family  join  with  me  in  most  respectful  and  cordial 
salutations  to  you,  ajid  your  consort ;  and  we  desire  the  j)rayers  of 
you  bodi  for  us,  under  our  present  circumstances.  My  youngest 
cliild  but  one  has  long  been  in  a  very  infu-m,  afflicted  and  decaying, 
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State  with  tlie  rickets,  and  some  other  disorders.     I  desire  your 
prayers  for  it. 

"  1  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  most  affectionate  and  obliged 
"  Friend  and  brother, 

"Jonathan  Edwards." 

"  P.  S.  For  accounts  of  the  state  of  religion  in  America,  and 
9ome  reasons  of  my  conduct  in  this  controversy  with  my  people,  I 
must  refer  you  to  my  letters  to  Mr.  Robe,  and  Mr.  M'Laurin." 

"  To  the  Rev.  Mr.  M'Culloch." 

^^  Korthamptony  July  6,  1750. 

"  Rev.  and  pear  Sir, 

"  It  is  now  long,  since  I  have  received  a  letter  from  you  :  the 
last  was  dated  March  10,  1749.  However,  you  having  heretofore 
manifested  diat  our  correspondence  was  not  unacceptable  to  you,  I 
would  not  omit  to  do  my  part  towards  the  continuance  of  it.  Per- 
haps one  reason  of  your  neglecting  to  write,  may  be  the  failing  of 
such  agreeable  matter  for  correspondence,  as  we  had  some  years 
ago,  when  religion  was  flourisliing  in  Scodand  and  America,  and 
we  had  joyful  information  to  give  each  odier,  of  things  pertaining 
to  the  City  of  our  Grod.  It  is  indeed  now  a  sorrowful  time,  on  tliis 
side  of  the  ocean.  Iniquity  aboimds,  and  tlie  love  of  many  waxes 
cold.  Multitudes  of  fair  and  high  professors,  in  one  place  and  ano- 
ther, have  sadly  backslidden ;  sinners  are  desperately  hardened ; 
experimental  religion  is  more  than  ever  out  of  credit,  \\ith  the  far 
greater  part;  and  the  doctrines  of  grace,  and  those  principles  in  reli- 
gion that  do  chiefly  concern  tlie  power  of  godliness,  are  far  more  than 
ever  discarded.  Arminianism,  and  Pelagianism,  have  made  a 
strange  progress  widiin  a  few  years.  The  Church  of  England,  in 
'New-England,  is,  I  suppose,  treble  of  what  it  was  seven  years  ago. 
Many  professors  are  gone  off  to  great  lengths  in  endiusiams  and 
extravagance,  in  their  notions  and  practices.  Great  contentions, 
separations  and  confusions,  in  our  religious  state,  prevail  in  many 
parts  of  the  land.  Some  of  our  main  pillars  are  broken ;  one  of 
which  was  Mr.  Webb  of  Boston,  who  died  in  the  latter  part  of  last 
April.  Much  of  die  glory  of  the  town  of  Boston  is  gone  widi  him ; 
and  if  the  bereavements  of  diat  town  should  be  added  to,  by  the 
death  of  two  or  three  more  of  their  remaining  elder  ntinisters,  diat 
place  would  be  in  a  very  sorrowful  state  indeed,  like  a  city  whose 
walls  are  broken  down,  and  like  a  large  flock  without  a  shepherd, 
encompassed  with  wolves,  and  many  in  the  midst  of  it. 

"  These  are  the  dark  things  that  appear.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  some  things  that  have  a  different  aspect.  There  have  in 
some  places  appeared  revivals  of  religion.     Some  litde  re\TYm^ 
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have  been  iii  some  places  towards  Boston.  There  has  been  some 
reformation,  not  long  since,  in  one  of  our  Colleges.  And  by  what 
I  hear,  there  has  been  much  more  of  this  nature  in  some  other 
parts  of  British  America,  than  in  New-England:  something 
considerable  in  several  towns  on  Long  Island ;  and  also  in  some 
other  parts  of  the  province  of  New-York,  near  Bedford  river; 
something  in  several  parts  of  New-Jersey,  particularly  through  the 
labours  of  IVIr.  Green  man,  a  young  gentleman  educated  by  the 
charitable  expenses  of  the  pious  and  eminent  Mr.  David  Brainerd, 
mentioned  in  his  life  ;  which  I  think  I  sent  to  you  the  last  summer. 
And  since  I  last  wrote  to  Scodand,  I  have  had  accounts  of  the  pre- 
vailing of  a  religious  concern  in  some  parts  of  Virginia. 

"  And  I  must  not  forget  to  inform  you,  that,  although  I  think  it 
has  of  late  been  the  darkest  time  in  Northampton,  that  ever  was 
since  the  town  stood,  yet  diere  have  been  some  overtumings  on  the 
minds  of  some  of  the  young  people  here,  and  two  or  tlu'ee  instan- 
ces of  hopeful  conversion  tlie  last  summer,  and  as  many  rerj 
Jalely. 

"  When  I  speak  of  its  being  a  dark  time  here,  I  have  a  special 
reference  to  the  great  controversy  that  has  subsisted  here,  for 
about  a  year  and  a  half,  between  me  and  my  people,  about  the 
forms  of  communion  in  the  \isible  church ;  which  has  even  at 
iengdi  issued  in  a  separation  between  me  and  my  people ;  for  t 
more  particular  account  of  which,  I  must  refer  you  to  my  letters  to 
Mr.  Robe  and  Mr.  Erskine. — Besides,  I  shall  endeavour  to  pro- 
cure the  printed  copies  of  die  Result  of  the  Council,  that  sat  here 
the  week  before  last,  with  the  Protestation  of  some  of  the  members, 
that  these  may  be  sent  to  you  with  this  letter,  together  with  one  of 
my  books,  published  on  the  point  in  debate  between  me  and  my 
people  ;  of  wliich  I  crave  your  acceptance. 

"  I  am  now  separated  from  the  people,  between  wlw)m  and  me 
there  was  once  the  greatest  union.  Remarkable  is  the  Providence 
of  God  in  tiiis  matter.  In  this  event,  we  have  a  striking  instance 
of  die  instability  and  uncertainty  of  all  things  here  below.  The 
dispensation  is  indeed  awful  in  many  respects,  calling  for  serious 
reflection,  and  deep  humiliation,  in  me  and  my  people.  The  ene- 
my, far  and  near,  will  now  triumph ;  but  Goa  can  overrule  all  for 
his  own  glor}'.  I  have  now  nothing  visible  to  depend  upon  for 
my  future  usefulness,  or  the  subsistence  of  my  numerous  family. 
But  I  hope  we  have  an  all-suflicient,  faithful,  covenant  God,  to  de- 
pend upon.  I  desire  tiiat  I  may  ever  submit  to  him,  walk  humbly 
before  him,  and  put  ray  trust  wholly  in  him.  I  desire,  dear  Sir, 
your  prayers  for  us,  under  our  present  circumstances. 
"  I  am.  Sir,  your  respectful 

"  and  affectionate  friend  and  brother, 

'<  Jonathan  Edwards.** 

'*  P,  S.  My  wife  and  family  join  with  me,  in  cordial  salutatioDSi 
to  you  and  vours." 
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On  the  11th  of  June,  Mr.  Edwards  married  his  eldest  daughter, 
Sarah,  to  Elihu  Parsons,  Esquire,  and  on  the  8th  of  November, 
his  foiuth  daughter,  Mary,  to  Timothy  Dwight,  Esquire,  both  of 
Northampton. 

After  Mr.  Edwards  was  dismissed  from  his  people,  several 
months  elapsed,  before  he  received  any  proposals  of  settlement. 
During  this  interval,  the  Committee  of  the  Church  found  it  very 
difficult  to  procure  a  regular  supply  of  the  pulpit.  When  no  other 
preacher  could  be  procured,  Mr.  Edwards  was  for  a  time  applied 
to  by  the  Committee,  to  preach  for  them ;  but  always  with  appa- 
rent reluctance,  and  only  for  the  given  Sabbath.  He  alludes  to 
these  circumstances,  in  the  following  letter ;  in  which  the  reader 
will  find,  that  he  was  a  decided  advocate  for  the  celebration  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  every  Lord's  day. 

Letter  to  Mr.  Erskinc. 

^^  JVorthamptoriy  JSTov.  15,  1750- 

"  Rev.  and  dear  Sir, 

"  Some  time  in  July  last  I  >^Tote  to  you,  and  ordered  one  of  my 
books,  on  the  Qualifications  for  Communion  in  the  Church,  to  be 
«ent  to  you  from  Boston,  witli  the  letter.     In  my  letter,  I  informed 

{ou  of  what  had  come  to  pass,  in  the  issue  of  the  late  controvers}*^ 
etween  me  and  my  people,  in  the  dissolution  of  my  pastoral  rela- 
tion to  them  ;  and  ordered  the  printed  Result  of  tlie  Ecclesiastical 
Council,  that  sat  on  our  affairs,  and  the  Protest  against  the  said  Re- 
sult, to  be  put  up  with  the  letter ;  and  also,  at  the  same  time,  sent 
letters  to  my  other  correspondents  in  Scotland,  with  the  books,  etc. 
I  have  as  yet  had  no  call  to  any  stated  business  elsewhere  in  the 
ministry ;  although,  of  late,  there  has  been  some  prospect  of  my 
having  invitations  to  one  or  two  places.  Tlie  people  of  Northamp- 
ton are  hitherto  destitute  of  a  minister.  They  have  exerted  them- 
selves very  much,  to  obtain  some  candidate  to  come  and  preach  to 
them  on  probation,  and  have  sent  to  many  different  places ;  but 
have  hitherto  been  disappointed,  and  seem  to  be  very  much  non- 
plussed. But  the  major  part  of  them  seem  to  continue  without  any 
relenting,  or  misgiving  of  heart,  concerning  what  has  been  done ; 
at  least  the  major  part  of  the  leading  men  in  the  congregation. 
But  there  is  a  number,  whose  hearts  are  broken  at  what  has  come 
to  pass ;  and  I  believe  are  more  deeply  affected,  tlian  ever  they 
were  at  any  temporal  bereavement.  It  is  thus  with  one  of  the 
principal  men  in  the  parish,  viz.  Col.  Dwight ;  and  another  of  our 
principal  men,  viz.  Dr.  Mather,  adheres  very  much  to  me ;  and 
there  are  more  women  of  tliis  sort,  than  men,  and  I  doubt  not  but 
there  is  a  number,  who  in  their  hearts  are  with  me,  who  durst  not 
appear,  by  reason  of  the  great  resolution,  and  high  hand,  with  which 
things  are  carried  in  the  opposition,  by  the  prevailing  part*     Such 
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is  the  state  of  things  among  us,  tliat  a  person  cannot  appear  on  my 
side,  witlmut  greatly  exposing  himself  to  the  resentments  of  his 
friends  and  neighbours,  and  being  the  object  of  much  odium.  The 
committee,  that  have  the  care  of  suppl}nng  the  pulpit,  have  asked 
me  to  preach,  the  greater  part  of  the  time  since  my  disraisiuon,  wheo 
I  have  been  at  liome ;  but  it  has  seemed  to  be  with  much  reluc- 
tance tliat  they  have  come  to  me,  and  only  because  they  could  not 
get  the  pulpit  supplied  otlienvisc;  and  they  have  asked  me  only 
I'rom  Sabbath  to  Sabbatli.  In  tlie  mean  time,  they  have  taken 
much  pains,  to  get  somebody  else  to  preach  to  them. 

"  Since  I  wrote  to  you  in  July  last,  I  received  your  letter,  dated 
tlie  3()th  of  April  Inst,  with  your  generous  and  acceptable  presents  of 
Fraser's  Treatise  of  Justifying  Faith,  Mr.  Crawford's  Manual  against 
Infidelitv,  Mr.  Randal's  Letters  on  Frequent  Communicating,  Mr. 
Blair's  Sermon  before  the  Society  for  propagating  Christian  Kjiow- 
ledge,  with  an  Account  of  the  Society,  and  the  Bishop  of  London's 
letters  to  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster.  The  view,  the 
last  mentioned  gives  of  tlie  wickedness  of  those  cities,  is  very  af- 
fecting ;  and  the  patience  of  God  towards  such  cities,  so  full  of 
wickedness,  so  heinous  and  horrid  in  its  kinds,  and  attended  with 
such  aggravations,  is  very  astonishing.  That  those  cities,  and  the 
nation,  and  indeed  Christendom  in  general,  arc  come  to  such  a  pass 
as  they  are,  seems  to  me  to  argue  that  some  very  remarkable  dis- 
pensation of  Divine  Providence  is  nigh,  either  of  mercy,  or  of 
judgment,  or  perhaps  both  :  of  mercy  to  an  elect  number,  and  great 
wTath  and  vengeance  towar(ls  others ;  and  that  those  very  things, 
you  take  notice  of,  iu  Isa.  lix.  are  approaching,  appears  to  me  very 
probable.  However,  I  cannot  but  think,  that,  at  such  a  day,  all 
such  as  truly  love  Zion,  and  lament  the  wickedness  that  prevails 
in  llie  earth,  are  very  loudly  called  upon  to  united  and  earnest 
prayer  to  (jod,  to  arise  and  plead  his  own  cause,  that  he  would 
make  bare  his  arm,  iliat  ihot  may  bring  salvation ;  tliat  now,  when 
the  enemy  comes  in  as  a  flood,  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  may  lift  up  a 
standard  against  him.  When  tlie  Church  of  Christ  is  like  the  ship, 
wherein  Christ  and  his  disciples  were,  when  it  was  tossed  with  a 
dreadful  tempest,  and  even  covered  with  waves,  and  Christ  was 
asleep  ;  certainly  it  becomes  christians,  (though  not  with  doubting 
and  unbelief,)  to  call  on  their  Redeemer,  diat  he  would  awake  out 
of  sleep,  and  rebuke  the  winds  and  waves. 

"  There  are  some  things,  that  aflbrd  a  degree  of  comfort  and 
hope,  ill  this  dark  day,  respecting  the  state  of  Zion.  I  cannot  but 
rejoice  at  some  things  which  I  have  seen,  that  have  been  lately 
pul)lished  in  England,  and  the  reception  they  have  met  witli  in  so 
corrupt  a  time  and  nation.  Some  things  of  Dr.  Doddridge's,  (who 
seems  to  have  his  heart  tixily  engaged  for  the  interests  of  religion,) 
particularly  his  Rise  and  Progress,  and  Col.  Gardiner's  Life,  and 
also  Mr.  Hcrvey's  Meditations.     And  I  confess  it  is  a  thing,  that 
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gives  me  much  hope,  that  there  are  so  many  on  this  side  tlic  ocean 
united  in  the  concert  for  prayer,  proposed  from  Scotland ;  of  which 
I  may  give  a  more  particular  account  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  M'Laurin, 
which  I  intend  shall  be  sent  witli  this.  I  had  lately  a  letter  from 
Crovemour  Belcher,  and  in  the  jx)stscript  he  sent  me  the  following 
extract  of  a  letter,  he  had  lately  received  from  Dr.  Doddridge. 
**  Nor  did  I  ever  know  a  finer  class  of  young  preachers,  for  its  num- 
ber, than  that  which  God  has  given  me  tliis  year,  to  send  out  into 
the  churches.  Yet  are  not  all  the  supplies,  here  as  elsewhere,  ade- 
quate to  their  necessities ;  for  many  congregations,  in  various  parts 
of  England,  remain  vacant ;  but  I  hope  God  will  prosper  tlie  schemes 
we  are  forming  for  their  assistance,  I  bless  God,  that,  in  these 
middle  parts  of  our  island,  peace  and  truth  prevail  in  sweet  har- 
mony ;  and  I  think  God  is  reviving  our  cause,  or  rather  his  own, 
sensibly,  though  in  a  gentle  and  almost  unobserved  manner." 

"  This,  which  the  Doctor  speaks  of,  I  hope  is  a  revival  of  religion  ; 
though  many  things  in  many  places,  have  been  boasted  of  as  glori- 
ous revivals,  which  have  been  but  counterparts  of  religion,  so  it  has 
been  with  many  things  that  were  intermingled  with  and  followed 
our  late  happy  revival.  There  have  been  in  New  England,  within 
these  eight  years  past,  many  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  instances, 
very  much  like  that  of  the  boy  at  Tiptry  Heath,  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Davidson,  as  you  give  account  in  your  letter.  We  ought  not  only 
to  praise  Crod  for  every  thing,  that  appears  favourable  to  the  interests 
of  religion,  and  to  pray  earnestly  lor  a  general  revival,  but  also  to 
use  means  that  are  proper  in  order  to  it :  and  one  proper  means 
must  be  allowed  to  be,  a  due  administration  of  Christ's  ordinances : 
one  instance  of  which  is  that,  which  you  and  Mr.  Randal  have  lately 
been  striving  for ;  viz.  a  restoring  tlie  primitive  practice  of  frequent 
conmiunicating.  I  should  much  wonder,  (had  it  not  been  for  what 
I  have  myself  lately  seen  of  the  force  of  bigotry,  and  prejudice, 
arising  from  education  and  custom,)  how  such  arguments  and  per- 
suasions, as  Mr.  Randal  uses,  could  be  withstood ;  but  however  they 
may  be  resisted  for  the  present,  yet  I  hope  those  who  have  begun 
will  continue  to  plead  the  cause  of  Christ's  institutions ;  and  what- 
ever' opposition  is  made,  I  should  think  it  would  be  best  for  them  to 
plead  nothing  at  all  short  of  Christ's  institutions,  viz.  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Lord's  Supper  every  Ijord's  day — it  must  come  to  that 
at  last ;  and  why  should  Christ's  ministers  and  people,  by  resting 
in  a  partial  reformation,  lay  a  foundation  for  a  new  struggle,  and  an 
uncomfortable  labour  and  conflict,  in  some  future  generation,  in  or- 
der to  a  full  restoration  of  the  primitive  practice. 

"  I  should  be  greatly  gratified,  dear  Sir,  by  the  continuance  of 
your  correspondence,  and  by  being  informed  by  you  of  the  state  of 
things,  relating  to  the  interests  of  religion  in  Europe,  and  especially 
in  Great  Britain ;  and  particularly  whether  the  afliair  of  a  compre- 
hension is  like  to  go  on,  or  whether  the  Test  act  is  like  to  be  taken 
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off,  or  if  there  be  any  tiling  else  done,  or  published,  in  England  or 
Scotland,  that  remarkably  affects  the  interests  of  reUgion* 

"  I  have,  \vith  tliis  letter,  sent  Mr.  Bellamy's  True  Religion  De- 
lineated, with  a  sermon  of  mine  at  Mr.  Strong's  ordination ;  of 
which  I  ask  your  acceptance,  as  a  small  testimony  of  gratitude  for 
your  numerous  favours  to  me.  I  ask  a  constant  remembrance  m 
your  prayers,  that  I  may  have  the  presence  of  God  under  my 
unusual  trials,  and  that  I  may  make  a  good  improvement  of 
all  God's  dealings  with  me.  My  wife  joins  with  me  in  roost 
cordial  salutations  to  you  and  Mrs.  Erskine. 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

'^  Your  affectionate  and  obliged 

*'  friend  and  brother, 

**  Jonathan  Edwards." 
"  Mr.  Erskine." 

'^At  length,"  observes  Dr.  Hopkins,  ^^a  great  uneaaness  was 
manifested,  by  many  of  the  people  of  Northampton,  that  Mr.  Ed- 
wards should  preach  there  at  all.  Upon  which,  the  Committee  for 
supplying  the  pulpit,  called  the  town  together,  to  know  their  minds 
with  respect  to  that  matter;  when  they  voted ;  That  it  wot  not 
agreeable  to  their  minds  that  he  should  preach  among  them.  Ac- 
cordingly, while  Mr.  Edwards  was  in  the  town,  and' they  had  no 
other  minister  to  preach  to  them,  they  carried  on  public  wordip 
among  tliemselves,  and  witliout  any  preaching,  rather  than  invite 
him.* 

"Every  one  must  be  sensible,"  observes  Dr.  Hopkins,  who  was  Wm- 
self  an  occasional  eye-witness  of  these  scenes, "  that  this  was  a  great 
trial  to  Mr.  Edwards.  He  had  been  nearly  twenty-four  years  among 
that  people ;  and  his  labours  had  been,  to  all  appearance,  from  time  to 
time  greatly  blessed  among  them :  and  a  great  number  looked  on  him 
as  their  spiritual  father,  who  had  been  the  happy  instrument  of 
turning  them  from  darkness  to  light,  and  plucking  them  as  brands 
out  of  the  burning.  And  they  had  frcm  time  to  time  professed 
that  they  looked  upon  it  as  one  of  their  greatest  privileges  to  have 
such  a  minister,  and  manifested  their  great  love  and  esteem  of  him, 
to  such  a  degree,  that,  (as  St.  Paul  says  of  the  Gralatians,)  "  if  it  had 
been  possible,  they  would  have  plucked  out  their  own  eyes,  and 
given  them  to  liim."  And  tliey  had  a  great  interest  in  his  affec- 
tion :  he  had  home  them  on  his  heart,  and  carried  them  in  his 
bosom  for  many  years ;  exercising  a  tender  concern  and  love  for 
them  :  for  their  good  he  was  always  writing,  contriving,  labouring; 
for  them  he  had  poured  out  ten  thousand  fervent  prayers ;  in  their 


*  This  vote  appears  to  have  been  passed  in  Uie  latter  part  of  November,  t  few 
weeks  only  before  Mr.  Edwards  received  proposals  of  settlement,  which  he  ol- 
timately  accepted. 
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good  he  bad  rejoiced  as  one  tliat  findeth  great  spoil ;  and  tliey 
were  dear  to  him  above  any  other  people  under  heaven. — Now  to 
have  this  people  turn  against  him,  and  thrust  him  out  from  among 
them,  stopping  their  ears,  and  running  upon  him  with  furious  zeal, 
not  allowing  him  to  defend  himself  by  giving  him  a  fair  hearing ; 
and  even  refusing  so  much  as  to  hear  him  preach ;  many  of  them 
surmising  and  publicly  speaking  many  ill  things  as  to  his  ends  and 
designs !  surely  this  must  come  very  near  to  him,  and  try  his  spirit. 
The  words  of  the  psalmist  seem  applicable  to  this  case,  '^  It  was  not 
an  enemy  that  reproached  me,  then  I  could  have  borne  it ;  neither 
was  it  he  that  hated  me,  that  did  magnify  himself  against  me,  then 
I  would  have  hid  myself  from  him.  But  it  was  thou — ^my  guide 
and  mine  acquaintance.  We  took  sweet  counsel  together,  and 
walked  unto  the  house  of  (Jod  in  company." 

"  Let  us  therefore  now  behold  the  man ! — ^The  calm  sedateness 
of  his  mind ;  his  meekness  and  humility  in  great  and  violent  oppo- 
sition, and  injurious  treatment ;  his  resolution  and  steady  conduct 
through  all  this  dark  and  terrible  storm,  were  truly  wonderful,  and 
cannot  be  set  in  so  beautiful  and  affecting  a  light  by  any  descrip- 
tioDy  as  they  appeared  in  to  his  friends,  who  were  eye-witnesses. 

^^  Mr.  Edwards  had  a  numerous  and  chargeable  family,  and 
little  or  no  income,  exclusive  of  his  salary ;  and,  considering  how 
&r  he  was  advanced  in  years ;  the  general  disposition  of  people, 
who  want  a  minister,  to  prefer  a  young  man,  who  has  never  been 
settled,  to  one  who  has  been  dismissed  from  his  people ;  and  what 
misrepresentations  were  made  of  bis  principles  through  tlie  country ; 
it  looked  to  him  not  at  all  probable,  that  he  should  ever  have  oppor- 
tunity to  be  setded  again  in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  if  he  was  dis- 
missed irom  Northampton :  and  he  was  not  inclined,  or  able,  to 
take  any  other  course,  or  go  into  any  other  business  to  get  a  living : 
so  that  beggary  as  well  as  disgrace  stared  him  full  in  the  face,  if  he 
persisted  in  his  principles.  When  he  was  fixed  in  his  principles, 
and  before  they  were  publicly  known,  he  told  some  of  his  friends, 
that,  if  he  discovered  and  persisted  in  them,  it  would  most  likely 
issue  in  his  dismission  and  disgrace;  and  the  ruin  of  himself 
and  family,  as  to  their  temporal  interests.  He  therefore  first 
sat  down  and  counted  the  cost,  and  deliberately  took  up  the 
cross,  when  it  was  set  before  him  in  its  full  weight  and  mag- 
nitude; and  in  direct  opposition  to  all  worldly  views  and  mo- 
tives. And  therefore  his  conduct,  in  these  circumstances,  was 
a  remarkable  exercise  and  discovery  of  bis  conscientiousness; 
and  of  his  readiness  to  deny  himself,  and  to  forsake  all  that  he  had,  to 
follow  Christ. — ^A  man  must  have  a  considerable  degree  of  the 
spirit  of  a  martyr,  to  go  on  with  the  steadfastness  and  resolution  with 
which  he  did.  He  ventured  wherever  truth  and  duty  appeared  to 
lead  him,  uiunoved  at  the  threatening  dangers  on  every  side. 
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"  However,  God  did  not  forsake  him.  As  he  gave  liiin  those 
inward  su])(K)rts,  by  wliich  he  was  able  in  patience  to  possess  his 
soul,  and  courageously  row  on  in  the  storm,  in  tlie  face  of  boister- 
ous winds  beating  hard  upon  him,  and  in  the  midst  of  gaping  waves 
threatening  to  swallow  him  up ;  so  he  soon  appeared  for  him  in  his 
providence,  even  beyond  all  his  expectations.  His  correspondents, 
and  other  friends,  in  Scotland  hearing  of  his  dismission,  and  fearing 
it  might  be  the  means  of  bringing  him  into  worldly  straits,  gene- 
rously contributed  a  considerable  sum,  and  sent  it  over  to  him. 

^^And  God  did  not  leave  him,  without  tender  and  valuable 
friends  at  Northampton.  For  a  small  number  of  his  people,  who 
opposed  his  dismission  from  the  beginning,  and  some,  who  acted  on 
neither  side,  but  after  his  dismission  adhered  to  him,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  their  great  esteem  and  love  of  Mr.  Edwards,  were  willing, 
and  thought  themselves  able,  to  maintain  him :  and  insisted  upon  it, 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  stay  among  them,  as  a  distinct  and  separate 
congregation,  from  the  body  of  the  to\^Ti  who  had  rejected  him. 

"  Mr.  Edwards  could  not  see  it  to  be  his  duty  to  remain  among 
them,  as  this  would  probably  be  a  means  of  perpetuating  an  unhap- 
py division  in  the  town ;  and  there  was  to  him  no  prospect  of  doing 
the  good  there,  which  would  counterbalance  the  evil.  However, 
that  he  might  do  all  he  could  to  satisfy  his  tender  and  afllicted 
friends ;  he  consented  to  ask  tlie  advice  of  an  ^Ecclesiastical  Coun- 
cil. Accordingly  a  Council  was  called,  and  met  at  Northampton 
on  the  15th  of  May  1761 . — ^The  town  on  tliis  occasion  was  put  into 
a  great  tumult.  They,  who  were  active  in  the  dismission  of  Mr. 
Edwards,  supposed,  though  without  any  good  ground,  that  he  W2is 
contriving  with  his  friends,  again  to  introduce  himself  at  Nortliamp- 
ton."  A  meeting  of  the  church  was  summoned,  and  a  Commit- 
tee of  tlie  church  appointed ;  who,  in  the  name  of  tlie  church, 
drew  up  a  Remonstrance  against  the  proceedings  of  the  Council, 
and  laid  it  before  that  body.  The  character  of  this  instrument 
may  be  learned,  from  tlie  subsequent  confession  of  one  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  church  that  signed  it,  who  was  principally  concerned  in 
drawing  it  up,  and  very  active  in  bringing  the  church  to  accept  of  it,  and 
to  vote  tliat  it  should  be  presented  to  the  Council.  To  use  his  owti  lan- 
guage, it  was  "  ever}'  where  interlarded  with  unchristian  bitterness,  and 
"  sarcastical  and  unmannerly  insinuations.  It  contained  divers  di- 
"  rect,  grievous  and  criminaJ  charges  and  allegations  against  Mr. 
"  Edwards,  which,  I  have  since  good  reason  to  suppose,  were  all 
"  founded  on  jealous  and  uncharitable  mistakes,  and  so  were  real- 
"  ly  gross  slanders ;  also  many  heavy  and  reproachful  charges  upon 
"  divers  of  Mr.  Edwards'  adherents,  and  some  severe  censures  of 
"  them  all  indiscriminately ;  all  of  which,  if  not  wholly  false  and 
"  groundless,  yet  were  altogether  unnecessary,  and  tlierefore  highly 
^^  criminal.     Indeed  I  am  fully  convinced  that  the  whole  of  that 
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"  composure,  excepting  die  small  part  of  it  relating  to  the  expedi- 
**  ency  of  Mr.  Edwards'  resetdement  at  Northampton,  was  totally 
"unchrisdan, — a  scandalous,  abusive,  injurious  libel  against  Mr. 
"  Edwards  and  his  particular  friends,  especially  the  former,  and 
"  highly  provoking  and  detestable  in  the  sight  of  God ;  for  which  I 
**  am  heartily  sorry  and  ashamed ;  and  pray  I  may  remember  it, 
"  with  deep  abasement  and  penitence,  all  my  days." 

After  this  Remonstrance  of  die  church  had  been  read  before  the 
Council,  they  immediately  invited  the  Committee^  by  whom  it  was 
signed,  to  come  forward,  and  prove  the  numerous  allegadons  and 
insinuations,  wliich  it  contained ;  '^  but  they  refused  to  appear  and 
support  any  of  their  charges,  or  so  much  as  to  give  the  gendemen 
of  the  Council  any  opportunity  to  confer  widi  them,  about  the  affair 
depending,  though  it  was  diligently  sought ;"  and  though,  by  pre- 
senting the  Remonstrance,  they  had  virtually  given  the  Council 
jurisdicUon,  as  to  the  charges  it  contained,  yet  they  utterly  refused 
to  acknowledge  them  to  be  an  Ecclesiastical  Council.  The  Coun- 
cil then  invited  the  Churchy  as  a  body,  to  a  friendly  conference,  to 
see  if  some  measures  could  not  be  devised  for  the  removal  of  the 
difficulues,  in  which  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  town  were  in- 
volved ;  but,  although  this  was  earnesdy  and  repeatedly  moved  for, 
on  the  part  of  die  Council,  it  was  repeatedly  and  finally  denied  on 
the  part  of  the  church. 

"  The  Council  having  heard  what  Mr.  Edwards,  and  those  who 
adhered  to  him,  had  to  say ;  advised,  agreeably  to  the  judgment  of 
Mr.  Edwards,  that  he  should  leave  Northampton,  and  accept  of 
the  invitations,  which  he  had  received,  to  take  charge  of  the  Indian 
Mission,  as  well  as  of  the  church  and  congregation,  at  Stockbridge : 
of  which  a  more  particular  account  will  be  given  further  on. 

As  a  proper  close  to  this  melancholy  story,  and  to  confirm  and 
illustrate  what  has  been  related,  the  following  Letter  from  Joseph 
Hawley,  Esq.  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hall  of  Sutton,  published  in  a 
weekly  newspaper  in  Boston,  May  19th,  1760,  is  here  inserted. 
The  reader,  who  has  perused  the  preceding  pages,  will  not  need  to 
be  informed,  that  this  gendeman,  tliough  certainly  less  violent,  and 
far  less  malignant,  than  some  of  his  associates,  was  not  only  very 
active  in  the  transactions  of  this  whole  affair,  but  a  principal  leader 
in  it,  and  the  man,  on  whose  counsels  and  conduct  the  opponents  of 
Mr.  Edwards  especially  relied.  He  was  a  near  kinsman  of  Mr. 
Edwards,  and  a  lawyer  of  distinguished  talents  and  eloquence.^ 

"  To  die  Rev.  Mr.  HaU,  of  Sutton. 

^^  JVorthampton^  May  9,  1760. 
"  Rev.  Sir, 

"  I  have  often  wished,  that  every  member  of  the  two  Ecclesias- 

*  The  father  of  Mr.  Hawlej  married  Rebeckah,  the  fifth  daughter  of  the 
Rov.  Mr.  Stoddard,  the  sister  of  Mr.  Edwards'  mother. 
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tical  Councils,  tliat  formerly  sat  in  Northampton,  upon  the  unhappy 
differeuces,  bet\veeQ  our  former  most  worthy  and  Rev.  Pastor,  Mr. 
Jonathan  Edwards,  and  the  church  here,  whereof  you  were  a 
member ;  I  say.  Sir,  I  have  often  wished,  every  one  oi  tliem  truly 
knew  my  real  sense  of  my  own  conduct  in  the  affiiir,  that  the  one 
and  tlie  other  oi  the  said  Councils  are  privy  to.     As  I  have  long 
apprehended  it  to  be  my  duty,  not  only  to  humble  myself  before 
God,  for  what  was  unchristian  and  sinful  in  my  conduct  before  the 
said  Councils,  but  also  to  confess  my  faults  to  themf  and  take  shame 
to  myself  before  them ;  so  I  have  often  studied  with  myself,  in 
what  manner  it  was  practicable  for  me  to  do  it.     When  I  under- 
stood that  you,  Sir,  and  Mr.  Eaton,  were  to  be  at  Cold-Spring  at 
the  time  oi  the  late  council,  I  resolved  to  improve  the  opportunify, 
fully  to  open  my  mind  tliere  to  you  and  him  thereon ;  and  thought 
that  probably  some  method  might  be  then  thought  of,  in  which  my 
reflections  on  myself,  touching  the  matters  above  hinted  at,  might 
be  communicated  to  most,  if  not  all,  the  gendemen  aforesaid,  who 
did  not  reside  in  this  county.     But  you  know.  Sir,  how  difficuh  it 
was  for  us  to  converse  together  by  ourselves,  when  at  Cold-Spring, 
without  giving  umbrage  to  that  people  ;  I  therefore  proposeci  wri- 
ting to  you  upon  the  matters,  which  I  had  then  opportunity  only 
most  summarily  to  suggest ;  which  you.  Sir,  signified  would  be 
agreeable  to  you.     I  dierefore  now  undertake  what  I  then  propo- 
sed, in  which  I  humbly  ask  the  divine  aid ;  and  that  I  may  be 
made  most  freely  willing,  fully  to  confess  my  sin  and  guilt  to  you 
and  the  world,  in  those  instances,  which  I  have  reason  to  suppose 
fell  under  your  notice,  as  tliey  were  public  and  notorious  transac- 
tions, and  on  account  whereof,  therefore,  you.  Sir,  and  all  others 
who  had  knowledge  thereof,  had  just  cause  to  be  ofiended  at  me. 
"  And  in  tlie  first  place.  Sir,  I  apprehend  diat,  with  the  church 
and  people  of  Northampton,  I  sinned  and  erred  exceedingly,  in 
consenting  and  labouring,  that  there  should  be  so  early  a  dismission 
of  Mr.  Edwards  from  his  pastoral  relation  to  us,   even  upon  the 
supposition  that  he  was  really  in  a  mistake  in  the  disputed  point : 
not  only  because  the  dispute  was  upon  matters  so  very  disputable  in 
themselves,  and  at  die  greatest  remove  from  fundamental,  but  be- 
cause Mr.  Edwards  so  long  had  approved  himself  a  most  faithful 
and  painful  pastor  to  the  said  church.     He  also  changed  his  senti- 
ments, in  that  point,  wholly  from  a  tender  regard  to  what  appeared 
to  him  to  be  trudi ;  and  had  made  known  his  sentiments  witli  great 
moderation,  and  upon  great  deliberation,  against  all  worldly  mo- 
tives, I'roni  mere  fidelity  to  his  great  Master,  and  a  tender  re- 
gard to  the  souls  of  his  flock,  as  we  had  the  highest  reason  to 
judge.     These  considerations  now  seem  to  me  sufficient ;    and 
would,  (if  we  had  been  of  a  right  spirit)  have  gready  endear- 
ed him  to  his  people,   and  made  us  to  the  last  degree,  reluc- 
tant to  ])ait  with  him,  and  disposed  us  to  the  exercise  of  the  great- 
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iandour,  gentleness  and  moderation.  How  much  of  the  reverse 
reof  appeared  in  us,  I  need  not  tell  you,  Sir,  who  were  an  eye 
ess  of  our  temper  and  conduct. 

And,  although  it  does  not  become  me  to  pronounce  decisively, 
point  so  disputable,  as  was  then  in  dispute  ;  yet  I  beg  leave  to 
that  I  really  apprehend,  that  it  is  of  the  highest  moment  to  the 
f  of  this  church,  and  to  me  in  particular,  most  solicitously  to 
lire,  whether,  like  the  Pharisees  and  lawyers  in  John  Baptist's 
),  we  did  not  reject  the  counsel  of  Grod  against  ourselves,  in  re- 
ing  Mr.  Edwards,  and  his  doctrine,  which  was  the  ground  of  his 
iission.  And  I  humbly  conceive,  that  it  highly  imports  us  all  of 
church,  most  seriously  and  impartially  to  examine  what  that 
t  worthy  and  able  divine  published,  about  that  time,  in  support 
16  same,  whereby  he  being  dead  yet  speaketh.  But  there  were 
« things.  Sir,  especially  in  my  own  particular  conduct  before  the 
council,  which  have  been  justlv  matter  of  great  grief  and  much 
ible  to  me,  almost  ever  since,  viz. 

In  the  first  place,  I  confess.  Sir,  that  I  acted  very  immodestly 
abusively  to  you,  as  well  as  injuriously  to  the  church  and  my- 
f  when  with  much  zeal  and  unbecoming  assurance,  I  moved  the 
Dcil  that  they  would  interpose  to  silence  and  stop  you,  in  an  ad- 
38  you  were  making  one  morning  to  the  people,  wherein  you 
"e,  if  I  do  not  forget,  briefly  exhorting  them  to  a  tender  remem- 
Qce  of  the  former  affection  and  harmony,  that  had  long  subsisted 
jreen  them  and  their  Rev.  Pastor,   and  the  great  comfort  and 
fit,  which  they  apprehended  that  they  had  received  from  his 
listry ;  for  which.  Sir,  I  heartily  ask  your  forgiveness ;  and  I 
iky'diat  we  ought,  instead  of  opposing  an  exhortation  of  that  na- 
3j  to  have  received  it  with  all  thankfulness. 
*  Another  particular  of  my  conduct  before  that  council,  which  I 
7  apprehend  was  criminal,  and  was  owing  to  the  want  of  that 
der  affection,  and  reverend  respect  and  esteem  for  Mr.  Edwards, 
ich  he   had  highly  merited  of  me,   was  my  strenuously  op- 
dng  die  adjournment  of  the  matters  submitted  to  that  council 
about  two  months;   for  which  I  declare  myself  unfeignedly 
nr ;  and  I  with  shame  remember,  that  I  did  it  in  a  peremptory, 
Msive,  vehement,  and  very  immodest  manner. 
'*  But,  Sir,  the  most  criminal  part  of  my  conduct  at  that  time,  that 
m  conscious  of,  was  my  exhibidng  to  that  Council  a  set  of  argu- 
nts  in  writing,  the  drift  whereof  was  to  prove  the  reasonableness 
1  necessity  of  Mr.  Edwards'  dismission,  in  case  no  accommoda- 
ci  was  then  effected  with  mutual  consent ;  which  writing,  by  clear 
plication,  contained  some  severe,  uncharitable,  and,  if  I  remem- 
r  right,  groundless  and  slanderous  imputations  on  Mr.  Edwards, 
pressed  in  bitter  language.     And  although  the  original  draft 
ireof  was  not  done  by  me,  yet  I  foolishly  and  sinfully  consented  to 
py  it ;  and,  as  agent  for  ihe  Church,  to  read  it,  and  deliver  it  t)c\ 
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the  Council ;  which  I  could  never  have  done,  if  I  had  not  had  a 
wicked  relish  for  pei-verse  th'ings :  which  conduct  of  mine  I  confess 
was  very  sinful,  and  highly  provoking  to  Grod ;  for  which  I  am 
ashamed,  confounded,  and  have  nothing  to  answer. 

^*  As  to  the  Church's  Remonstrance,  as  it  was  called,  which  their 
Committee  preferred  to  the  last  of  the  said  Councils,  (to  all  which 
I  was  consenting,  and  in  tlie  composing  whereof  I  was  very  active, 
as  also  in  bringing  the  church  to  their  vote  upon  it;)  I  would,  in 
the  first  place,  only  observe,  that  I  do  not  remember  any  thing,  in 
that  small  part  of  it,  which  was  plainly  discursive  of  the  expediency 
.of  Mr.  Edwards'  re-settlement  here,  as  pastor  to  a  part  of  the  church, 
which  was  very  exceptionable.     But  as  to  all  die  residue,  which 
was  much  the  greatest  part  thereof,  (and  I  am  not  certain  that  any 
part  was  wholly  free,)  it  was  every  where  interlarded  with  unchris- 
tian bitterness,  sarcastical,  and  unmannerly  insinuations.     It  con- 
tained divers  direct,  grievous,  and  criminal  charges  and  allegations 
against  Mr.  Edwards,  which,  I  have  since  good  reason  to  suppose, 
were  all  founded  on  jealous  and  uncharitable  mistakes,  and  so,  were 
really  gross  slanders ;  also  many  heavy  and  reproachful  charges 
upon  divers  of  Mr.  Ikiwards'  adherents,  and  some  Severe  censures 
oi  them  all  indiscrimmately ;  all  of  which,  if  not  wholly  false  and 
groundless,  were  altogether  unnecessary,  and  therefore  highly  cri- 
minal.    Indeed,  I  am  fully  convinced,  that  the  whole  of  that  com- 
posure, excepting  the  small  part  thereof  above  mentioned,  was  to- 
tally unchristian,  a  scandalous,  abusive,  injurious  libel,  against  Mr. 
Edwards  and  his  particular  friends,  especially  the  former,  and  highly 
provoking  and  detestable  in  the  sight  of  (Jod ;  for  which  I  am  hear- 
tily sorry  and  ashamed ;  and  pray  that  I  may  remember  it  with  deep 
abasement,  and  penitence  all  my  days.     Nor  do  I  now  think,  that 
the  Church's  conduct  in  refusing  to  appear,  and  attend  before  that 
Council,  to  support  the  charges  and  allegations  in  the  said  Remon- 
strance against  Mr.  Edwards  and  the  said  brethren,  which  they  de- 
manded, was  ever  vindicated,  by  all  the  subtle  answers  that  were 
given   to  the  said  demand ;   nor  do   I   think  that   our   conduct 
in  that  instance  was  capable  of  a  defence.      For  it  appears  to 
me,  that,  by  making  such  charges  against  them  before  the  said 
Council,  we  necessarily  so  far  gave  that   Council  jurisdiction; 
and  I  own  witli  sorrow  and  regret,  that  I  zealously  endeavoured, 
that  the   Church   should   pei-severingly  refuse   to  appear  before 
tlie  said  Council,   for  the  purpose   aforesaid ;    which   I  humbly 
pray  God  to  forgive. 

"  Another  part  of  my  conduct,  Sir,  of  which  I  have  long  re- 
pented, and  for  which  I  hereby  declare  my  hearty  sorrow,  Ti-as 
my  obstinate  opposition  to  the  last  Council's  having  any  confer^ 
ence  with  the  Church ;  which  the  said  Council  eamesdy  and 
repeatedly  moved  for,  and  which  the  Church,  as  you  know, 
finally  denied.     I  tlimk  it  discovered  a  great  deal  of  pride  and 
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vain  sufficiency  in  the  church,  and  showed  them  to  be  very  opinion- 
ative,  especially  the  chief  sticklers,  one  of  whom  I  was,  and  think 
it  was  running  a  most  presumptuous  risk,  and  acting  die  part  of 
proud  scomers,  for  us  to  refuse  hearing,  and  candidly  and  seriously 
considering,  what  that  council  could  say  or  oppose  to  us ;  among 
whom,  there  were  divers  jusdy  in  great  reputation  for  grace  and 
wisdom. 

**  In  these  instances,  Sir,  of  my  conduct,  and  in  others,  (to  which 
you  were  not  privy,)  in  the  course  of  that  most  melancholy  conten- 
ticm  with  Mr.  Edwards,  I  now  see  that  I  was  very  much  influenced 
by  vast  pride,  self-sufficiency,  ambition,  and  vanity.  I  appear  to 
myself  vile,  and  doubtless  much  more  so  to  others,  who  are  more 
impartial ;  and  do,  in  the  review  thereof,  abhor  myself,  and  repent 
sorely :  and  if  my  own  heart  condemns  me,  it  behoves  me  solemnly 
to  remember,  that  Grod  is  greater  and  knoweth  all  things.  1  hereby 
own.  Sir,  that  such  treatment  of  Mr.  Edwards,  wherein  I  was  so 
deeply  concerned  and  active,  was  particularly  and  very  aggra- 
vatedly  sinful  and  ungrateful  in  me,  because  I  was  not  only  un- 
der the  conmion  obligations  of  each  individual  of  the  society  to 
him,  as  a  most  able,  diligent  and  faithful  pastor ;  but  I  had  also  re- 
ceived many  instances  of  his  tenderness,  goodness  and  generosity, 
to  me  as  a  young  kinsman,  whom  he  was  disposed  to  treat  in  a 
most  friendly  manner. 

"  Indeed,  Sir,  I  must  own,  that,  by  my  conduct  in  consulting  and 
acting  against  Mr.  Edwards,  within  the  time  of  o.ir  most  unhappy 
disputes  with  him,  and  especially  in  and  about  that  abominable 
**  Kemonstrance,"  I  have  so  far  symbolized  with  Balaam,  Ahitophel 
and  Judas,  that  I  am  confounded  and  filled  with  terror,  often- 
times, when  I  attend  to  the  most  painful  similitude.  And  I 
freely  confess,  that,  on  account  of  my  conduct  above  mentioned,  I 
have  the  greatest  reason  to  tremble  at  those  most  solemn  and 
awful  words  of  our  Saviour,  Matt,  xviii.  6,  Whoso  shall  offend  one 
of  these  little  ones^  which  believe  in  mc,  it  were  better  for  him  that  a 
millstone  were  hanged  about  his  necky  and  that  he  were  drowned 
in  the  depth  of  the  sea  ;  and  those  in  Luke  x.  16,  He  that  despiseth 
you,  despiseth  me  ;  and  he  that  despiseth  me,  desptseth  him  that  sent 
me ;  and  I  am  most  sorely  sensible  that  nothine  but  that  infinite 
grace  and  mercy,  wliich  saved  some  of  the  betrayers  and  murder- 
ers of  our  blessed  Lord,  and  the  persecutors  of  his  martyrs,  can 
pardon  me ;  in  wliich  alone  I  hope  for  pardon,  for  the  sake  of 
Christ,  whose  blood,  blessed  be  (Jod,  cleanseth  from  all  sin.  On 
the  whole,  Sir,  I  am  convinced,  that  I  have  the  greatest  reason  to 
say  as  David,  "  Have  mercy  upon  me,  O  (Sod,  according  to  thy 
loving  kindness,  according  to  tlie  muldtude  of  thv  tender  mercies, 
blot  out  my  transgressions;  wash  me  thoroughly  from  mine  iniquity, 
and  cleanse  me  from  my  sin;  for  I  acknowledge  my  trans- 
gressions, and  my  sin  is  ever  before  me.     Hide  thy  &ce  6otcv 
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my  sins,  and  blot  out  all  mine  iniquities;  create  in  me  a  cleas 
heait,  O  God,  and  renew  a  right  spirit  witlun  me;  cast  me 
not  away  from  tliy  presence,  and  take  not  thy  holy  Spirit  from  me ; 
restore  unto  me  the  joy  of  tliy  salvation,  and  uphold  me  with  thy  free 
Spirit."     (Ps.  li.  1—3,  9—12.) 

"  And  I  l>umbly  apprehend,  diat  it  gready  concerns  the  church 
of  Nordiampton  most  seriously  to  examine,  Whether  the  many  hard 
speeches,  spoken  by  many  particular  members  against  their  former 
pastor,  some  of  which  the  church  really  countenanced,  (and  especial- 
ly those  spoken  by  the  church  as  a  body,  in  that  mo5l  vile  "  RerooiH 
strance,")    are  not   so  odious  and  ungodly,  as  to  be  utterly  in- 
capable of  defence  ;    whether  the  said  church  were  not  guilty 
of   a  great  sin,   in  being   so  willing  and  disposed,  for  so  slight 
a  cause,   to  part  widi  so  faithful    and   godly  a  minister  as  Mr. 
Edwards  was ;   and  whether  ever  God  will  hold  us  guiltless,  till 
we  cry  to  him  for  Christ's  sake  to  pardon  and  save  us  from  that 
judgment,  which  such  ungodly  deeds  deser\'e.     And  I  most  hear- 
tily wish  and  pray,  that  the   town  and  church  of  NorthamptOD 
would   seriously  and  carefully  examine,  Whedier  they  have  not 
abundant  cause  to  judge,   that  they  are  now  lying  under  great 
guilt  in  the  sight  of  God ;  and  whether  those  of  us,  who  were  con- 
cerned in  that  most  awful  contention  with  Mr.  Edwards,  can  evm 
more  reasonably  expect  God's  favour  and  blessing,  till  our  eyes 
are  opened,  and  we  become  thoroughly  convinced  that  we  have 
gready  provoked   the   Most  High,   and   have  been  injurious  to 
one  of  the  best  of  men ;   and  until  we  shall  be  thoroughly  con- 
vinced, diat  we  have  dreadfully  persecuted  Christ,  by  persecut- 
ing and  vexing  diat  just  man,  and  scr\'ant  of  Christ;  until  we 
shall  be  humble  as   in  the   dust   on  account  of  it,  and  till  we 
openly,  in  full  terms,  and  without  baulking  the  matter,   confess 
the  same  before  the  world,  and  most  humbly  and  eamesdy  seek 
forgiveness  of  God,  and  do  what  we  can  to  honour  the  memory 
of  Mr.  Edwards,   and  clear  it  of  all  the  aspersions  which  we 
unjusdy  cast  upon  him  ;    since   God  has  been  pleased  to  put  it 
beyond  our  jKDwer  to  ask  his  forgiveness.       Such  terms,  I  am 
persuaded,  the  great  and  riglilcous  God  will  hold  us  to,  and  diat  it 
will  be  vain  for  us  to  lio[)0  to  escape  with  impunity  in  any  other 
way.     This  I  am  convinced  of  widi  regard  to  myself,  and  diis 
way  I  most  solemnly  propose  to  take  myself,  (if  God  in  his  mercy 
shall  give  me  opj)ortunity)  that  so,   by  making    free    confession 
to  God  and  man  of  my  sin  and  guilt,  and  publicly  takmg  sliame  to 
myself,  I  may  give  glory  to  the  God  of  Israel,  and  do  what  in 
me  lies  to   cleai*  die  memory  of  diat  venerable  man   from  the 
wrongs  and  injuries,  I  was  so  acdve  in  bringing  on  his  reputation 
and  character ;  and  I   thank  God,  diat  he"  has  been  pleased  to 
spare  my  life  to  diie  time,  and  am  sorry  that  I  have  delayed  di* 
aiiair  so  long. 
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*^  Although  I  made  tlie  substance  of  ahnost  all  tlie  foregoing  re- 
flections in  writing,  but  not  exactly  in  the  same  manner,  to  Mr.  Ed- 
wards and  the  brethren  who  adhered  to  him,  in  Mr.  Edwards'  life, 
and  before  he  removed  from  Stockbridge,  and  I  have  reason  to 
belire  that  he,  from  his  great  candour  and  charity,  heartily  forgavs 
me  and  prayed  for  me:  yet,  because  tliat  was  not  generally 
known,  I  look  on  myself  obliged  to  take  further  steps;  for  while  I 
kept  dlence  my  bones  waxed  oldj  &£c.  For  all  these  my  great  sini 
therefore,  in  the  first  place,  I  humbly  and  most  earnestly  ask  for- 
|iveness  of  God ;  in  the  next  place,  of  the  relatives  and  near 
friends  of  Mr.  Edwards.  I  also  ask  the  forgiveness  of  all  those, 
who  were  called  Mr.  Edwards'  adherents ;  and  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  ^  the  ecclesiastical  councils  above  mentioned ;  and  lastly  of 
aU  christian  people,  who  have  had  any  knowledge  of  these  matters. 

"  I  have  no  desire.  Sir,  that  you  should  make  any  secret  of  this 
letter ;  but  that  you  would  communicate  the  same  to  whom  you 
^hall  judge  proper  :  and  I  piu7)ose,  if  Grod  shall  give  me  opportuni- 
ty to  procure  it  to  be  published  in  some  one  of  the  public  news- 
papers ;  for  I  cannot  devise  any  otlier  way  of  making  known  my 
sentiments  of  the  foregoing  matters  to  all,  who  ought  to  be  ac- 
quainted therewith,  and  therefore  I  think  I  ought  to  do  it,  whatever 
remarks- 1  may  forsee  will  be  made  thereon.  Probably,  when  it 
comes  out,  some  of  my  acquaintance  will  pronounce  me  quite  over- 
run with  vapours ;  others  will  be  furnished  with  matter  for  mirth 
and  pleasantry;  others  will  cursorily  pass  it  over,  as  relating  to 
matters  quite  stale ;  but  some,  I  am  persuaded,  will  rejoice  to  see 
me  brought  to  a  sense  of  my  sin  and  duty ;  and  I  myself  shall  be 
conscious,  that  I  have  done  something  of  what  the  nature  of  the 
case  admits,  towards  undoing  what  is,  and  long  has  been,  to  my 
greatest  remorse  and  trouble,  that  it  was  ever  done. 

"  Sir,  I  desire  that  none  would  entertain  a  thought,  from  my 
having  spoken  respectfully  of  Mr.  Edwards,  that  I  am  disaffected 
to  our  present  pastor ;  for  the  very  reverse  is  true ;  and  I  have  a 
reverend  esteem,  real  value,  and  hearty  affection  for  him,  and  bless 
Crod,  that  he  has,  notwithstanding  all  our  former  unworthiness,  given 
us  one  to  succeed  Mr.  Edwards,  who,  as  I  have  reason  to  hope,  is 
truly  faithful. 

"  I  conclude  tliis  long  letter,  by  heartily  desiring  your  prayers, 
that  my  repentance  of  my  sins  above  mentioned  may  be  unfeigned 
and  genuine,  and  such  as  God  in  infinite  mercy,  for  Christ's  sake, 
will  accept ;  and  I  beg  leave  to  subscribe  myself, 

"  Sir,  yowr  real,  though  very  unworthy  friend, 

"  and  obedient  servant, 

"JesKPu  HAWLEy." 


eHAPTER  XXIV/ 

Review  of  the  Dismission  of  Mr.  Edwards. — Causes.-'-'Condua 
of  the  Parties. — Designs  of  Providence. 

The  lacts  connected  with  the  dismission  of  Mr.  Edwards  from 
Noithampton,  so  far  as  tliey  have  come  witliin  my  knowledge,  have 
now  been  detailed.  An  event  so  singular,  so  unhappy  in  itself, 
and  so  important  in  its  consequences,  and  in  its  connection  with 
the  ecclesiastical  history  of  New-England,  deserves  no  ordinaiy 
attention.  In  examining  its  bearing  on  the  character  of  Mr.  Ed- 
wards, we  are  compelled  to  consider  tlie  Causes  which  led  to  it, 
and  the  Conduct  of  the  various  parties  concerned.    * 

In  reviewing  the  Causes,  which  led  to  this  melancholy  event,  it 
cannot  fail  to  strike  the  reader,  that,  agreeably  to  the  confession  of 
his  most  violent  opposers  and  most  bitter  enemies,  no  solitary  in- 
stance of  misconduct,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Edwards,  is  to  be  enur 
merated  among  tliose  causes.  No  allegation  of  imprudence,  or 
impropriety,  in  him  or  his  familv,  no  mention  of  any  unfaithfulness, 
or  neglect  of  duty,— of  any  fault,  either  of  commission  or  of 
omission,  is  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  documents  connected  witli  the 
whole  scries  of  transactions,  from  the  beginning  to  the  close.  The 
only  charges  brought  against  him,  were, — ^that  he  had  changed  liis 
opinion,  with  regard  to  the  Scriptural  Qualifications  for  admission 
to  the  Church ;  that  he  was  very  pertinacious  in  adhering  to  Iris 
new  opinions ;  and  that,  in  this  way,  he  gave  his  people  a  great 
deal  of  trouble.  When  we  remember  the  great  and  general  ex- 
citement, prevailing  for  so  long  a  time  in  the  town,  tlie  acrimony  of 
feeling,  and  the  severity  of  censure,  so  extensively  manifested; 
no  higher  proof  than  tliis  can  be  furnished,  of  uncommon  purity 
and  excellence,  on  the  part  of  an  individual  or  his  family. 

Among  die  Causes,  which  led  to  tliis  separation,  may  be  men- 
tioned the  following  :  the  Existing  State  of  the  Church  at  that  pe- 
riod ;  the  attempt  to  maintain  purity  of  Discipline,  in  the  case  of 

some  of  its  younger  members  ;  the  personal  hostility  of  the 

fu=  y;  and  above  all,  the  conscientious  scruples  of  Mr.  Edwards, 
as  to  the  admission  of  unconverted  members  into  the  christian 
Church.  All  these,  if  we  mistake  not,  so  far  as  Mr.  Edwards  had 
anv  r(^nnection  with  them,  will  be  found  highly  honourable  to  his 
character. 

The  Existing;  State  of  the  Church  of  Northampton,  at  tii.s  time, 
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deserves  our  notice.  It  was,  and  had  long  been,  very  large ;  em- 
bracing almost  all  the  married  adults  of  the  congregation,  as  well  as 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the  youths  of  both  sexes.  This  state 
of  things,  considered  in  itself  merely,  and  without  reference  to  the 
particular  character  or  condition  of  any  given  body  of  christians,  is 
now,  and  always  hitherto  has  been,  a  suspicious  circumstance,  as  to 
the  prevalence  of  vital  religion,  in  any  church  of  Christ.  Where  a 
church  includes  the  great  body  of  a  congregation,  it  must  have  been 
for  a  considerable  period,  and  still  is,  the  fcuhiony  to  belong  to  it ; 
and,  not  to  belong  to  it,  involves,  of  course,  a  species  of  public  dis- 
grace. In  such  circumstances,  very  strong  inducements  are  held 
out  to  irreligious  men,  to  persuade  themselves,  in  some  way  or 
other,  that  tliey  have  become  christians,  and  so  to  attach  themselves 
to  the  christian  church. 

In  national  churches,  and  in  those  sects  or  denominations,  wliich 
erect  no  effectual  barrier  against  the  incursions  of  an  unconverted 
world,  we  find  the  mass  of  tlie  population,  and  among  these,  of 
course,  a  vast  multitude  of  the  ungodly,  uniting  themselves  to  the 
visible  family  of  Christ,  and,  by  their  numbers  and  tlieir  influence, 
giving  to  that  section  of  it  to  wliich  tliey  belong,  as  a  body,  their 
own  worldly  character. 

In  churches,  which  aim  at  a  more  exact  conformity  to  the  scrip- 
tural rules,  in  preventing  the  admission  of  unrenewed  persons  into 
jheir  number,  there  is,  in  the  state  of  things  we  have  mentioned,  a 
constant  danger  from  this  source.  Tliere  is  so,  with  regard  to  die 
admission  of  unworthy  members.  Such  churches  become  thus  large, 
in  consequence  of  powerful  revivals  of  religion.  A  revival  of  reli- 
gion is  a  season  of  high  excitement  in  the  body  of  a  congregation, 
even  when  nothing  moves  them  but  the  truth  of  God,  applied  di- 
rectly to  the  conscience ;  but  especially  is  this  true,  when,  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  artificial  means  are  employed,  as  tliey  sometimes  un- 
happily are,  to  rouse  the  feelings  of  die  church,  and  the  passions  of 
the  people  at  large.  In  such  a  state  of  diings,  when  the  immedi- 
ate presence  and  direct  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  generally 
felt,  and  universally  acknowledged,  when  convicdons  of  sin  are 
wrought,  widi  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  power,  in  almost  every  un- 
renewed mind,  when  every  such  mind  is  conscious  of  anxiety  and 
alarm,  as  to  its  final  welfare,  and  when  great  numbers  are  really 

Eressing  into  die  kingdom  of  God  ;  those,  who  have  long  wished  to 
e  in  the  church,  because  it  is  fashionable  and  reputable  to  be 
there,  and  because,  when  diere,  diey  hope  to  feel  a  sense  of  salety, 
having  heard  from  those  around  them  die  feelings  and  die  language 
of  Zion,  easily  persuade  themselves,  diat  the  same  change  has 
passed  on  them,  which  others,  already  acknowledged  to  be  chris- 
tians, have  experienced,  and  therefore  offer  themselves  as  candi- 
dates for  admission  to  die  church.  In  deciding  on  the  question, 
whether  they  shall  be  admitted,  bod)  the  church  and  the  minister 
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are  in  more  tlian  ordinary  danger  of  deciding  wrong.  The  feel* 
ings  of  boUi  are  powerfully  excited,  and  of  course  their  minds  art 
less  likely  to  make  up  a  judgment,  founded  merely  on  evidence. 
Both  are  conscious,  that  the  Spirit  of  God  is  present  in  the  midst  of 
them,  carrying  on  his  own  appropriate  work  of  conviction  and  con- 
version, with  divine  power  and  glory.  Both  have  a  lively  compas- 
sion for  impenitent  sinners;  both  wish  tlie  enlargement  of  ths 
church ;  and  the  minister,  perhaps,  is  fondly  anticipating  tlie  time, 
when  he  can  speak  of  the  scores^  if  not  of  the  hundredth  of  his  spi- 
ritual children.  The  individuab  examined,  speak  a  common  lan- 
guage, and  tell  a  common  story — a  story  sometimes  learned  by 
rote.  Of  a  change,  all  are  conscious ;  and  it  is  a  change  in  their 
views  and  feelings,  on  the  subject  of  religion.  They  do  not  discri- 
minate, witli  regard  to  tliemselves,  or  one  another;  and  the  appa- 
rent difference  among  tliem  is  usually  not  so  great,  as  to  enable 
others  to  make  any  satisfactory  discrimination.  All  indulge  hope 
concerning  themselves,  and  each  has  already  satisfied  numbers  of 
his  own  conversion.  All  also,  during  tlie  months,  or  perhaps  toeeh, 
that  have  elapsed,  since  this  hope  was  cherished,  have  broken  off 
their  external  sins ;  and  none  have  had  a  sufficient  length  of  trial 
to  decide,  whether  they  have  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the 
sins  of  die  heart.  The  time  for  admission  is  come ;  all  believe  that 
they  have  resolved  to  lead  a  life  of  religion ;  and  no  very  satisfac- 
tory reason  can  be  given,  why  one  should  be  taken,  and  another 
left.  In  these  circumstances,  when  ardent  zeal,  and  lively  hope, 
and  lender  compassion,  are  to  sit  as  umpires ;  it  is  not  surprising 
tliat,  even  in  such  churches,  multitudes  of  unrenewed  men  should 
succeed  in  their  application  for  admission. 

But  die  danger  is  at  least  equally  great,  willi  regard  to  die  gene- 
ral state  of  religion  in  such  churches.  As  the  church  embraces 
the  body  of  the  congregation,  it  is  die  stronger  part}"^,  and  can  carry 
its  own  measures,  vvidiout  opposition.  Strong  in  itself,  in  its  own 
numbers,  wisdom,  weahh  and  resources,  it  loses  its  sense  of  depen- 
dence, not  only  on  tlie  aid  of  the  congregation,  but  on  the  care  and 
proitfction  of  its  Head.  The  members  of  such  a  church  cease  to 
fear  tlie  gaze  of  the  surrounding  world,  and  gradually  lose  the 
watchfulness  and  circumspection,  which  the  dread  of  that  gaze  usu- 
ally inspires.  This  is  true  even  of  those,  who  are  diought  to  fur- 
nish evidence  of  their  own  piety. 

Wliat  shall  we  say  then,  of  the  muhitude,  who  have  been  thus 
imt  roperly  admitted  ?  When  their  ardour  has  once  abated,  they 
have  nodiing  left,  to  lead  them  even  to  an  external  conformity  to 
the  rules  of  the  Gospel,  except  a  regard  to  reputation,  a  fear  of 
ecclesiastical  censure,  or  of  die  loss  of  that  mistaken  hope,  which 
they  cherish  of  their  own  safety.  The  consequence  is,  that,  find- 
ing no  enjoyment  in  religion,  they  relinquish  the  performance  of 
one  external  duty  after  auodi«r,  and  allow  themselves  in  the  prac- 
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"lice  of  one  and  another  secret  sin,  until  their  lives  are  as  really,  if 
BOt  as  obviously,  worldly  and  irreligious,  as  they  were  before  their 
annexation  to  the  church.  Such  men,  when  constituting  a  nume- 
rous body  in  a  given  church,  unite  for  common  defence,  and  keep 
each  other  in  countenance.  By  their  numbers,  tlieir  example  and 
their  influence,  they  diffuse  a  spirit  of  worldly-mindedness  tlirough 
the  whole  body,  oppose  every  measure  designed  for  its  reforma- 
tion, and  effectually  prevent  the  discipline  of  the  church. 

All  this  must  have  been  emphatically  realized  in  the  Church  of 
Northampton.     The  two  principal  safeguards,   against  the  admis- 
sion of  irreligious  men  into  the  church,  are,  the  dread  of  making  an 
unsound  profession  of  religion,  on  the  part  of  the  candidate,  grow- 
ing out  of  the  firm  conviction  in  his  mind,  that  such  a  profession  in- 
volves very  great  guilt  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  leading  of  course  to 
thorough  self-examination ;  and  an  established  rule  on  the  part  of 
the  church,  that  none  shall  be  received,  who  do  not,  when  examin- 
ed, furnish  satisfactory  evidence  of  conversion.     These  two  safe- 
guards had  now  been  removed  from  the  Church  of  Nordiampton, 
for  forty-five  years ;  and  this,  under  the  express  sanction,  and  by 
the  immediate  agency,  of  so  wise  and  good  a  man  as  Mr.  Stoddard  ; 
and  the  people  had  been  taught  to  beheve,  that,  although  piety  was 
necessary  for  salvation,  it  w*as  not  necessary  for  Church-member- 
ship; but  tliat  communion  at  the  Lord's  Supper  was  at  once  the 
duty  and  the  privilege,  of  unconverted  men,  as  such,  and  the  most 
probable  means  of  their  conversion.     Such  had  been  die  actual 
practice  of  the  church,  during  this  long  period ;  and  five  revivals 
of  religion,  (those  in  1712  and    1718,  that  in  1727,  and  those  in 
1734,  and  1749, — the  first,  and  the  last  two,  of  uncommon  extent 
and  power,)  during  which  almost  all  the  existing  members  of  the 
church  had  made  a  profession  of  religion,  had  occurred  since  the 
practice  was  introduced.     The  faitliful  labours  of  Mr.  Stoddard 
and  Mr.  Edwards,  during  this  long  period,  had  indeed  been  effi- 
cacious, in  preventing  many  of  the  evils  which  might  otlierwise 
have  been  introduced.     But,  if  it  is  so  difficult  to  prevent  many 
felse  professions,  in  powerful  revivals  of  religion,  even  in  those 
churches   where  the  candidate  is  most  faithfully  examined,  and 
most  abundantly  cautioned,  respecting  the  danger  and  guilt  of  a 
false  profession,  and  solemnly  warned  to  examine  himself  with  the 
utmost  care,  because  the  chief  and  ultimate  res}X)nsibility  rests  on 
himself;  how  impossible  must  it  have  been  to  prevent  them  here, 
where  the  whole  body  of  anxious  enquirers  were  told,  under  the 
sanction  of  a  name  so  much  venerated,  that  it  was  their  duty  and 
their  privilege,  to  make  an  immediate  profession  of  religion,  and,  if 
unconverted,  that  it  would  be  the  most  probable  means  of  their  con- 
version ?  No  one,  acquainted  with  tlie  history  of  the  Church,  or  with 
the  nature  of  man,  will  hesitate  to  say,  that  such  a  church  must  have  em-^ 
bodied  within  its  pale,  an  unhappy  proportion  of  hypocrisy,  worldly- 
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rnindedness  and  irreligion ;  or  will  be  surprized  to  find  its  members,  oa 
the  tirst  plausible  occasion,  uniting  as  a  body  in  opposing  the  preva- 
lence of  truth,  and  the  welfare  of  real  religion. 

For  this  state  of  things  in  the  church,  Mr.  Edwards  was  not  re- 
sponsible. It  had  been  introduced  in  1704,  twenty-three  years 
befpre  his  settlement,  by  Mr.  Stoddard,  his  grandfather,  whose  col- 
league he  was  in  the  ministry,  after  a  public  controversy  with  Dr. 
Mather  of  Boston ;  in  which,  in  die  view  of  the  churches  in  Hamp- 
shire, he  had  come  off  victorious.  The  father  of  Mr.  Edwards,  at 
East  Windsor,  had  indeed  pursued  a  different  course  ;  but  all  the 
churches  in  that  large  and  populous  county,-  except  tiooj  and  all 
the  ministers  except  thrce^  sided  widi  Mr.  Stoddard.  The  subject, 
except  in  tliis  instance,  had  not  been  made  a  matter  of  controversy 
or  of  discussion ;  nnd  the  Treatise  of  Dr.  Mather  was  far  less  sa- 
dsfactor}'  and  definitive,  than  might  well  have  been  wished  from 
one,  who  was  indeed  the  champion  of  the  truth.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  Uiat  Mr.  Edwards,  being  setded  under  the  auspices 
of  Mr.  Stoddard,  having  never  examined  the  subject  for  hunself, 
and  having  nothing  to  call  his  attenUon  directly  to  tne  lawfulness  or 
unlawfulness  of  the  practice,  should  have  entered  upon  it  of  course, 
and  have  pursued  it,  until  something  should  occur  to  convince  him, 
tliat  it  was  altogether  unscriptural.  But,  while  he  thus  acceded 
to  the  existing  state  of  things,  he  did  every  thing  probably,  which 
any  one  man  could  have  done,  to  promote  the  piety,  the  puritjr 
and  the  salvation,  of  the  church  and  congregation  at  Northampton. 

The  united  attempt  of  Mr.  Edwards  and  the  church  to  raaio- 
tain  purity  of  Discipline,  was  another  of  the  causes,  which  led  to 
his  separation  from  his  people.  The  offence,  of  which  some  of 
the  younger  members  of  the  church  were  accused, — ^diat  of  exten- 
sively circulating  books  of  an  impure  and  grossly  licentious  charac- 
ter, among  persons  of  their  own  age,  of  both  sexes,  for  the  purpose 
ofpromoting  licentiousness  of  conversation  and  conduct,— deserved, 
if  ever  an  offence  deserved,  and,  in  any  ordinary  circumstances, 
would  have  received,  the  unqualified  censure  of  any  Christian 
church.  A  complaint  being  made  to  Mr.  Edwards,  as  the  mode- 
rator of  tlie  church,  against  those  individuals,  and  supported  by  ap- 
parently satisfactory  evidence ;  it  was  of  course  his  duty  to  lay  it 
before  tlie  church.  This  he  did,  widiout  naming  the  individuals ; 
and  die  church,  shocked  at  die  grossness  of  diis  conduct,  yielded 
to  their  own  first  con\ictions  of  duty,  and  unanimously  voted,  that  the 
offence  charged  ought  to  be  investigated,  and,  if  proved,  ought  to 
be  followed  by  tlie  Discipline  of  the  Church.  With  the  like  una- 
nimity, they  appointed  Air.  Edwards  and  several  of  their  number  a 
Committee,  to  pursue  the  invesdgadon.  The  manner,  in  which 
Mr.  Edwards  invited  the  young  people  to  meet  the  Committee, 
without  distinguishing  the  witnesses  from  the  accused,  whether  a 
matter  of  inadvertence  on  his  part,  or  not,  was  the  very  manner,  is 
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which  most  other  persons  would  probably  have  given  tlie  invitation ; 
and,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  was  the  only  manner,  which  propriety 
could  have  justified.  An  accusation  had  been  made  against  certain 
individuals,  sustained,  in  the  view  of  Mr.  Edwards,  by  evidence 
sufficient  to  justify  him,  in  communicating  the  fact  to  the  church.. 
He  did  so,  without  naming  tlie  parties  accused.  The  church,  in- 
stead of  calling  for  their  names,  voted  that  the  Committee  should 
investigate  the  case ;  and,  if  the  evidence  appeared  to  support  it, 
should  lay  it  before  the  church.  With  such  a  vote  to  guide  him, 
it  would  have  been  wholly  incorrect  in  Mr.  Edwards,  as  chairman 
of  the  Committee,  to  have  publicly  mentioned  the  names  of  the 
persons  accused ;  for  the  Committee  did  not  know  but  that  they 
were  innocent ;  and,  if  they  were  innocent,  to  have  named  them 
in  this  manner,  would  have  been,  to  fix  a  most  unjust  stigma  upon' 
their  characters.  As,  therefore,  botli  the  accused  and  the  witnesses 
must  be  present  before  the  Committee  ;  justice,  as  well  as  kind- 
ness, demanded,  that  they  should  be  named  without  discrimina- 
tion. 

We  have  seen,  that  the  individuals  thus  named  were  very  nu- 
merous ;  that  some  one  or  more  of  them  belonged  to  almost  every 
influential  family,  in  the  church,  and  in  the  town ;  that  the  great 
body  of  the  members  of  the  church,  who  had  just  voted  at  once 
to  investigate  the  charge,  and,  if  found  true,  to  punish  the  offenders, 
on  hearing  the  names  of  their  own  children  or  relatives  mentioned, 
(though  they  did  not  know  but  they  were  summoned  merely  as 
witnesses,)  immediately  changed  their  minds,  and  determined  if 
possible  to  stop  the  enquiry ;  and  that  they  encouraged  the  young 
people,  in  openly  contemning  the  authority  of  Mr.  Edwards  and 
the  Church.  How  different  was  the  conduct  even  of  a  heathen, 
who,  on  discovering  his  son  to  have  been  guilty  of  an  offence, 
which  the  laws  of  his  country  punished  with  death,  could  himself, 
when  sitting  as  judge,  utter  the  fatal  order, "  I,  lictor,  liga  ad  palum," 
from  that  of  these  professed  disciples  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ; 
who  first  voted  the  offence  to  deserve  the  discipline  of  the  church, 
and  then,  from  an  apprehension  tliat  their  own  sons  might  be  among 
those  accused  of  committing  it,  resolved  at  all  hazards  to  prevent 
the  investigation,  which  might  establish  their  guilt.  They  first  vo- 
ted that  the  honour  of  Christ,  and  the  purity  of  his  church,  demand- 
ed the  investigation ;  and  then  would  not  suffer  it  to  proceed,  be- 
cause their  own  sons  might  be  found  among  the  guilty.  Such  was 
the  conduct  of  a  sufficient  number  of  a  church,  consisting  of  more 
than  seven  hundred  members,  to  put  a  stop  to  a  case  of  christian 
discipline,  which  they  had  unanimously  resolved  to  pursue :  Math. 
X.  37,  "  He  that  loveth  son  or  daughter  more  than  me  is  not  worthy 
ofmeJ*^ 

The  personal  hostility  of  the family,  residing  originally  in 

an  adjoming  town,  was  another  cause  of  exc^titi^  oi((<qic^\<qcv  u^ 
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Mr.  Edwards,  among  the  people  of  Northampton.  This  hostifitj 
originated,  during  the  revival  of  religion  in  1734.  At  that  time, 
there  was  a  prevailing  tendency,  in  the  countVy  and  the  province, 
towards  Arminianism ;  and  the  individual,  with  whom  this  bostilitjr 
commenced,  appears  to  have  been  strongly  biassed  in  its  favour. 
When  Mr.  Edwards  came  forward  publicly  to  oppose  it,  par- 
ticularly in  his  discourses  on  Justification,  with  so  much  talent 
and  success ;  he  thought  proper  to  interfere,  and  in  a  sense  to  de- 
mand, that  Mr.  Edwards  should  desist  from  the  undertaking.  His 
failure  to  comply  with  this  demand  occasioned  a  violent  hostili^ ; 
wliich,  being  only  rendered  rancourous  by  the  publication  of  these 
discourses,  and  by  tlie  firmness  of  Mr.  Edwards,  in  doing  what  he 
believed  to  be  his  own  duty,  was  at  length  conmiunicated  to  vari- 
ous members  of  the  family  of  a  superior  character,  residing  in  more 
distant  parts  of  the  country.  For  the  fourteen  years  foliowmgthat 
revival,  the  individual  in  question,  a  near  relative  of  Mr.  Edwards, 
often  too  visiting  Northampton,  and  always  riding  by  his  house,  re- 
fused except  in  three  mstances  to  enter  his  door;  diough  Mr.  Ed- 
wards regularly  called  on  him  and  his  family,  and,  according  to  his 
own  statement  in  a  subsequent  letter,  did  all  in  his  power  to  win 
his  kindness.  Probably  nothing  could  more  efiectually  have  rive^- 
ted  this  hostiliur,  and  rendered  the  breach  irremediable,  than  the 
attempt  made  oy  Mr.  Edwards  to  change  the  views  of  the  church 
at  Northampton,  and  of  the  country  at  large,  as  to  the  qualifications 
for  christian  communion,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  sentiments  of 
Mr.  Stoddard.  When  the  difficulties  in  the  church  had  fairly 
commenced,  this  gentleman  came  often  to  Northampton,  to  advise 
with  the  leaders  of'  the  opposition,  and  threw  his  whole  influence 
into  that  scale.  His  brother,  also,  residing  at  a  distance,  warmly 
espoused  the  same  cause,  and  continued,  as  long  as  he  resided  in 
the  country,  tlie  confidential  friend  and  adviser  of  Mr.  Edwards' 
enemies.  When  that  brother  went  abroad,  he  himself  discharged 
the  same  office,  with  great  zeal  and  fidelity,  regularly  helping  For- 
ward the  spirit  of  disaffection  and  hostility,  until  the  separation  was 
eflfected. 

But  the  prime  cause  of  this  unhappy  event,  and  that,  without 
which  it  would  not  have  taken  place,  was  the  change  in  Mr.  Ed- 
wards' views,  respecting  the  qualifications  for  communion  at  the 
Lord's  Supper.  Having  been  educated  in  a  church,  in  which  a 
stricter  practice  had  prevailed,  he  had  some  degree  of  hesitation 
about  the  correctness  of  the  other  mode,  even  at  the  time  of  his 
ordination.  But  he  never  had  examined  the  subject ;  the  contro- 
versy respecting  it  was  over,  and  it  had  long  ceased  to  be  a  sub- 
ject of  discussion  in  the  country ;  the  clergy  and  their  churches  had 
taken  their  sides,  and  great  numbers  of  both  throughout  New- 
England,  and  almost  all  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  had  adopted  the 
lax  method;  other  churches  were  becomiiig  more  and  more  it- 
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vourable  to  it;  his  own  coUeague  and  grandfather,  the  man,  whom 
from  his  infancy  he  had  been  taught  to  regard  with  the  highest  ve- 
neration, the  man,  every  where  known  as  "  the  venerable  Stod- 
dard," the  man  of  wisdom,  and  piety,  and  of  commanding  influ- 
ence, not  only  at  Northampton,  but  throughout  the  province,  had 
been  its  champion ;  no  very  able  work,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
question,  had  then  been  wntten;  many  arguments  of  great  plausi- 
bility could  certainly  be  adduced  in  its  favour ;  and  many  clergy- 
men, of  sound  understanding  and  unquestioned  piety,  had  been 
convinced  by  these  arguments,  that  this  was  the  mode  of  admission 
pointed  out  in  the  word  of  God :  in  these  circumstances,  it  is  not 
surprizing  that  a  young  man  of  twenty-three  should  conclude,  that 
thepractice  was  probablv  right,  and  adopt  it  of  course. 

The  change,  in  Mr.  Edwards'  views  on  this  subject,  did  not  take 
place  suddenly,  but  was  the  result  of  time  and  circumstances,  and 
the  efllect  of  long  and  laborious  investigation.  In  the  revival  of 
1734,  a  considerable  number  of  those,  who  became  communi- 
cants, appear  to  have  discovered,  ultimately,  no  evidence  of  the 
christian  character,  and  no  interest  in  religion.  They  were  mem- 
bers of  the  christian  church,  without  one  characteristic  to  qualify 
them  for  belonging  to  it.  This  fact,  unquestionably,  led  Mr.  Ed- 
wards to  doubt  the  propriety  of  their  admission.  His  doubts  must 
have  been  greatiy  strengthened,  in  the  subsequent  revival  of  1740; 
when  a  still  larger  number  of  the  same  description  appear  to  have 
been  admitted;  and,  especially,  when  he  saw  them,  in  1744,  uni- 
ting their  whole  strength  and  influence  to  prevent  the  wholesome 
discipline  of  the  church,  and  drawing  after  them  great  numbers  of 
a  better  character.  These  events  of  providence  must  have  set  in 
a  striking  light  the  absurdity,  and  the  danger,  of  unsanctifled  pro- 
fessions. 

The  more  Mr.  Edwards  examined  the  subject,  the  more  were 
his  convictions  strengthened,  that  the  prevailing  mode  of  admission 
was  irrational  and  unscriptural.  As  he  knew  that  the  question  was 
a  practical  one,  one  on  which  he  must  act^  when  his  mind  was  ful- 
,  ly  made  up,  and  that  his  acting  against  the  lax  mode  of  admission, 
(to  which  his  conscience  would  of  course  constrain  him,  if  he  was 
ultimately  convinced  that  it  was  unlawful^)  would  be  followed  with 
important  consequences,  not  only  to  himself  and  his  family,  but  to 
the  people  of  Nortliampton,  and  to  the  whole  church  of  the  Pro- 
vince ;  he  read,  witii  care,  every  treatise  he  could  find,  in  favour  of 
the  lax  mode  of  admission,  and  endeavoured  to  allow  every  argu- 
ment on  that  side  its  full  weight;  that,  if  at  length  compelled  to 
take  the  other  side,  he  might  certainly  know  that  it  was  the  side  of 
truth,  and  diat  no  argument  could  shake  it. 

It  should  here  be  remembered,  that,  while  Mr.  Edwards  was 
thus  carefully  and  conscientiously  examining  this  subject,  he  per- 
fectly knew,  that  he  could  not  openly  take  the  side  of  strict  com- 
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munion,  witliout  imminent  hazard  of  sacrificmg  the  comfort  and 
hopes  of  himself  and  his  family.  The  church  and  people  of  North- 
ampton, witli  scarcely  a  dissenting  voice,  were  most  bigotedly  at- 
tached to  the  other  mode :  some  of  them,  because  they  believed  it 
the  scriptural  mode,  and  conscientiously  regarded  the  sacrament 
as  a  converting  ordinance;  others,  because  it  was  the  lax  mode, 
and  of  course  gratefiil  to  a  mind  governed  by  lax  principles  ;  and 
all,  because  it  had  been  introduced  and  defended  by  Mr.  Stoddard, 
and  had  now  \feen  practised  for  nearly  half  a  century.  If  he  es- 
poused the  stricter  mode,  he  must  come  out  publicly  m  its  defence, 
and  of  course  in  direct  opposition,  to  his  grandfather.  The 
churches  and  clergy  of  the  county,  with  scarcely  a  dissenting  voice, 
were  absolutely  determined  to  maintain  that  mode,  and  would,  in 
diat  case,  be  decidedly  opposed  to  him.  The  minister  of  Spring- 
field had  not  forgotten  the  opposition,  made  by  him  to  his  own  sel* 
tlement.  Four  others  of  the  clergy  were  connected  with  the  — 
family,  and  accustomed  to  act  with  them  of  course.  Numbers 
of  the  cl^gy,  were  either  openly  or  covertly  Arminian  in  senti- 
ment ;  and,  in  consequence  of  the  successful  attacks  of  Mr.  Ed- 
wards on  their  own  system  of  faith  and  practice,  were  by  no  means 
to  be  regarded  as  his  friends.  He  was  past  forty-five  years  of  age ; 
he  was  almost  whollv  without  property;  and  he  had  eight  children 
all  dependent  on  his  salary  lor  their  support.  That  salary  was 
tlie  largest  salary  paid  by  any  country  congregation  in  New-Eng- 
land. If  he  came  out  openly  on  this  side,  he  well  knew  that  bis 
church  and  people,  in  a  body,  would  turn  against  him,  and  demand 
his  dismission;  and  that  tlie  clergy  and  churches  of  the  county, 
who  would  in  all  probability  be  the  umpires  in  case  of  any  contro- 
versy, would,  with  scarce  an  excepUon,  side  with  his  people. 
Rare  indeed  is  tlie  instance,  in  which  any  individual  has  entered 
on  the  investigation  of  a  difficult  point  in  casuistry,  witli  so  many 
motives  to  bias  his  judgment.  Yet  Mr.  Edwards,  in  examining 
the  arguments  on  both  sides,  seems  from  the  beginning  to  liave 
risen  above  every  personal  consideration,  and  to  have  been  guided 
only  by  his  conscience.  At  every  step  of  his  progress  towards 
the  ultimate  result,  he  saw  these  accumulated  evils  before  him ; 
and,  when  his  mind  at  length  decided,  that  he  could  never  more, 
with  a  clear  conscience,  receive  any  one  into  the  church,  upon 
the  lax  plan  of  admission ;  he  threw  himself  on  the  care  and  pro- 
tection of  a  faitliful  God  with  tlie  very  trust  and  courage  of  a 
martyr. 

Having  thus  found,  that  a  minute  survey  of  the  causes,  which 
led  to  the  disihission  of  Mr.  Edwards,  only  serves  to  exhibit  his 
evangelical  integrity,  and  the  general  excellence  of  his  chrisdan 
character,  in  a  clearer  and  stronger  light ;  we  will  now  review  the 
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omduct  of  the  various  parties,  connected  with  this  unhappy  conttxK 
ve^,  from  its  commencement  to  its  close. 

The  time  and  manner,  adopted  by  Mir.  Edwards,  for  making  his 
sentiments  known,  are  worthy  of  our  observation.  Several  years 
before  the  ultimate  crins,  his  mind  was  so  far  setded  as  to  the  sub* 
iect  of  his  enquiry,  that  he  found,  unless  he  could  obtam  more 
li^  with  regard  to  it,  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  receive 
any  one  into  the  church,  according  to  the  existing  mode  of  admi»« 
sioD.  At  this  time,  he  **  freely  and  openly  expressed  this  opinion, 
before  several  of  the  people ;  which  occasioned  it  to  be  talked  ol 
among  many  in  the  town,  and  in  various  parts  of  the  land."  In 
the  work  on  Religious  Afl^ictions,  also,  he  intentionally  gave  veiy 
explicit  intimations  of  his  views  of  Visible  Chrisdans,  and  of  tM 
nature  of  a  Christian  Profession  ;  particularly,  in  the  folbwing  re« 
marks :  **  A  Profesmn  of  Christiani^  implies  a  profession  of  all, 
that  bebngs  to  the  essence  of  Christianity. — The  profession  must  be 
of  the  thing  professed.  Fch*  a  man  to  profess  chnstianity,  is  for  him 
to  declare  that  he  has  it ;  and  therefore,  so  much  as  belongs  to  a 
true  definition  of  a  thing,  so  much  is  essential  to  a  true  dedaraium 
of  that  thing.  If  we  tdie  only  a  part  of  chqstianity,  and  leave  out 
an  essential  part  $  what  we  tune  is  not  Christianity,  because  sonae- 
thing  of  the  essence  of  it  is  wanting.  So  if  "^e  profess  only  a  part^ 
and  leave  out  an  essential  part ;  what  we  profess  is  not  Christianity. 
Thus,  m  order  to  a  profession  of  Christianity,  we  must  profess,  that 
we  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Messiah, — and  that  Jesus  made  satis- 
faction for  our  sins,  and  other  essential  doctrines  of  the  Gospel ; 
because  a  belief  of  these  things  is  essential  to  christiani^.  But 
other  things  are  as  essential  to  religion,  as  an  orthodox  belief; 
which,  of  course,  it  is  as  necessary  that  we  ^ould  profess,  in  order 
to  our  being  truly  said  to  profess  christianihr.  Thus,  it  is  essential 
to  Christianity,  that  we  repent  of  our  sins,  that  we  be  convinced  of 
our  own  sinfuhess,  that  we  are  sensible  we  have  justly  exposed 
ourselves  to  the  wrath  of  God,  that  our  hearts  renounce  all  sin,  that 
we  do  with  our  whole  hearts  embrace  Christ  as  our  only  Saviour, 
that  we  love  him  above  all,  that  we  are  willing  for  hb  sake  to  for^ 
sake  all  that  we  have,  and  that  we  give  up  ourselves  to  be  entirely 
and  forever  his.  These  things  as  truly  belong  to  the  essence  of 
Christianity,  as  die  belief  of  any  of  thcf  doctrines  of  the  Gospel ; 
and  therefore,  the  profession  of  them  as  much  belongs  to  a  chris- 
tian profession. — ^And,  as  to  those  things,  which  christians  should 
express  in  their  profession, — they  ought  to  express  their  repentance 
of  sin — their  conviction,  that  Grod  would  be  just  in  their  damnation 
— their  faith  in  Christ,  and  reliance  on  him  as  their  Saviour,  and 
joyfully  receiving  his  Gospel — their  reliance  on  his  righteousness 
and  strength,  and  their  devotidb  to  him  as  their  only  Lord  and 
Saviour — ^that  they  give  up  themselves  entirely  to  Chifat,  and  to 
God  through  him--iheir  wiUiDgQefls  of  heart  to  embrace  ieIil)QniDk^ 
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with  all  its  difficulties,  and  to  walk,  m  a  way  of  obedience  to  God, 
universally,  and  perseveringly— -and  that  aU  their  hearts  and  souls 
are  in  those  engagements  to  be  the  Lord%  and  forever  to  serve 
him. — ^Hence,  to  entitle  men  to  full  esteem  and  chari^  as  sincere 
professors  of  Christianity,  there  must,  according  to  the  rules  of 
Christ  and  his  aposdes,  be  a  visibly  holy  life,  and  a  professioo, 
either  expressmg,  or  plainly  impljrii^,  the  things  which  have  be«i 
mentioned."*  rlainty,  no  reader  of  the  preccMdbg  passages  could 
be  at  a  loss,  as  to  the  views,  which  the  writer  then  entertabed,  as 
to  the  nature  of  a  chrisdan  profession. 

These  declarations,  on  the  part  c^  Mr.  Edwards,  were  all  that 
he  ought  to  have  made,  before  he  was  called  to  act;  and  it  so  lu^ 
pened,  in  the  providence  of  God,  that,  frmn  the  case  of  discipKne 
m  1744,  to  December,  1748,  not  a  solitary  individual  offered  Imn- 
self,  as  a  candidate  for  admisaon  to  the  church.  The  church,  as  a 
body,  by  their  conduct  on  diat  occasion,  thore  b  too  much  reason 
to  believe,  had,  in  a  very  dreadful  manner,  grieved  the  Holy  Sp- 
rit ;  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  though  Mr.  Edwards  preach- 
ed with  the  same  faithtiilness  and  power  as  in  1727,  in  1734,  and 
m  1740,  and  as  he  had  preached  at  Leicester  and  Enfield,  where 
God  had  signally  acknowledged  and  blessed  his  labours,  the  work 
of  conviction  and  conversion  was,  during  this  long  interval,  wholly 
unknown.  When,  however,  the  first  candidate  for  admission  to 
the  church  presented  himself,  Mr.  Edwards,  with  entire  evenness 
and  frankness,  informed  the  Committee  of  the  Church,  that  it  was 
impossible  for  him,  with  a  clear  c<Miscience,  to  receive  him,  without 
a  profesdon  of  personal  religion.  At  the  same  time,  he  proposed 
to  deliver  the  reasons  of  his  opinion  fit)m  the  pulpit ;  but  to  this,  the 
Committee  wholly  refused  their  consent. 

The  Treatise  on  the  Qualifications  for  Communion,  on  various 
accounts,  here  deserves  our  notice.  It  was  written  by  Mr.  Ed- 
wards, for  the  perusal  of  his  people,  because  they  would  not  allow 
him  to  preach  on  the  subject.  It  was  prepared  with  a  full  convic- 
tion, that,  as  to  the  people  of  Northampton,  it  would  be  prepared 
in  vain ;  with  a  conviction  that  most  of  diose,  who  would  not  hear 
him  preach  to  them  on  the  subject  fix)m  the  desk,  would  not  read 
it  from  the  press,  and  that  those  of  them,  who  did  read  it,  could 
not  read  it  with  calmness  and  candour.  It  was  prepared  with  un- 
exampled rapidity— only  nine  or  ten  weeks  havmg  elapsed,  from 
the  time  it  was  commenced,  till  it  was  in  the  printer's  hands — and 
this  too,  in  addition  to  all  the  ordinary  duties  of  an  extensive  parish, 
and  all  the  multifarious  demands  of  a  parochial  contest.  Yet, 
it  is  merely  a  work  of  calm,  logical  reasonmg,  without  a  solitary  re- 
mark indicative  of  excitement,  or  feeline,  in  the  author,  or  the 
slightest  intimation,  in  any  part  of  it,  that  it  was  written  in  the  heal 

♦  See  vol.  V.  pp.  279^SS1. 
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of  a  personal  controversy.  No  mind  could  act  thus,  in  circumstan- 
ces like  tliese,  which  had  not  learned,  in  a  degree  unusual,  if  not 
singular,  the  duty  of  trusting  in  the  all-sufficiency  of  God,  and  of 
yielding  a  holy  and  unreserved  submission  to  his  will. 

The  offer  made  by  Mr.  Edwards  to  his  people,  April  13th,  1749, 
just  before  this  Treatise  was  ready  for  the  press,  while  it  indicates 
in  a  very  striking  manner,  the  candour,  integrity  and  disinterested- 
ness, of  his  mind,  also  shows  the  Qxact  ground  which  he  took  at  the 
opening  of  the  controversy : — ^*'  I,  the  subscriber,  do  hereby  signify 
and  declare,  that,  if  my  people  will  wait  till  the  book  I  am  prepar- 
ing, relative  to  the  admission  of  members  into  the  church,  is  pub- 
lished, I  will  resign  the  ministry  over  this  church,  if  the  church  desires 
it,  after  they  have  had  opportunity  pretty  generally  to  read  my  said 
book,  and  they  have  asked  advice  of  a  Council  mutuaUy  chosen,  and 
followed  their  advice,  with  regard  to  the  regular  steps  to  be  taken  pre- 
vious to  their  vote :  Provided  none  of  the  brethren  be  permitted  to 
vote,  but  such  as  have  either  read  it,  or  heard  from  the  pulpit  what 
I  have  to  say,  in  defence  of  the  doctrine  which  is  the  subject  of  it ; 
and  that  a  regular  Council  do  approve  of  my  thus  resigning  my 
pastoral  office  over  this  church."  Mr.  Edwards  well  knew,  that, 
at  the  time  of  his  ordination,  the  Church  at  Northampton  had  been 
committed  to  his  especial  care ;  that  he  had  then  received  a  most 
solemn  charge  to  "  feed  the  flock  of  God,  over  which  the  Holy 
Ghost  had  made  him  an  overseer ;"  that  he  was  direcdy  responsi- 
ble to  Christ,  for  the  manner  in  which  he  discharged  this  duty,  and 
that  he  could  not  voluntarily  relinquish  his  charge,  except  for  rea- 
sons of  the  most  weighty  character.  He  could  not,  therefore,  think 
of  resigning  it,  without  using  every  lawful  means  in  his  power,  to 
bring  Aem  acquainted  with  what  he  fully  believed  to  be  taught  in 
the  word  God,  relative  to  a  subject,  which  was  most  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  purity  and  prosperity  of  that  church,  and  of  the 
whole  Church  of  Christ.  This,  he  at  once  claimed  as  his  right, 
and  insisted  on  as  his  duty.  If  he  consented  to  a  separation,  be- 
fore he  had  had  such  an  opportunity  of  declaring  to  them  the  truth  of 
God  on  this  subject,  he  knew  not  how  to  justify  himself,  before  the 
judgment-seat  of  Christ.  At  the  same  time,  he  offered  voluntarily 
to  resign  his  office,  after  he  had  had  this  opportunity,  if  they  were 
not  satisfied,  that  his  views  of  the  subject  were  scriptural ;  provided 
a  regular  Ecclesiastical  Council  should  sanction  such  resignation. 
No  offer  could  be  more  fair  than  this,  it  left  the  ultimate  decision 
of  the  question  to  the  people  themselves,  after  they  had  read,  or 
heard,  what  he  had  to  offer  with  regard  to  it.  This  proves,  con- 
clusively, that,  in  opposing  for  a  while  their  violent  measures,  in 
endeavouring  to  procure  his  dismission,  he  aimed  simply  to  satisfy 
the  demands  of  his  own  conscience,  and  to  prevent  his  people 
bom  committing,  what  he  redded  as  a  most  aggravated  sin, 
that  of  rejecting  him  as  their  mmister,  without  giving  him  any  o^ 
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portunity  to  lay  before  them  what  God  had  taught  tliem,  respecting 
the  subject  m  question. 

The  refusal  of  the  people  to  suffer  Mr.  Edwards  to  preach  to  them, 
on  the  Qualifications  for  Coramuniony  was  a  sin  of  no  ordinary  mag- 
nitude. The  strict  mode  of  admission  was  the  primitive  mode,  in 
all  the  New  England  churches.  It  was  so  in  the  Church  of  Norlb- 
ampton,  and  had  prevailed  in  that  church  for  forty-four  years. 
The  lax  method  had  been  publicly  condemned  by  the  General  Sy- 
nod of  Massachusetts,  in  1679,  as  a  great  and  public  sin,  which 
provoked  the  judgments  of  heaven,  and  which  must  be  repented  of, 
and  put  away,  if  those  judgments  were  to  be  averted.  Of  this 
Synod  Mr.  Stoddard  was  a  member,  and  had  himself  joined  in 
tins  very  vote.  It  had  been  introduced  into  the  Church  of  North- 
ampton, without  any  vote  of  the  church,  or  alteration  of  their  ^iri- 
ginal  Platform,  by  Mr.  Stoddard's  forming  a  short  profession,  ibr 
the  candidates  for  admission,  agreeably  to  his  own  views,  and  the 
church  submitting,  though  not  without  uneasiness,  to  his  authori^. 
The  great  body  ojf  wise  and  good  men,  in  the  church  at  large,  and 
in  New  England,  had  been,  and  still  were,  in  favour  of  the  primi- 
tive mode ;  and  the  great  majority  of  the  ministers  and  churdhes  in 
New  England  still  adhered  to  it.  Many  arguments,  and  those  of 
great  apparent  force,  could  certainly  be  alleged  from  the  word 
of  God,  in  favour  of  that  mode,  and  against  the  other.  Mr. 
Edwards  was  their  pastor,  and  spiritual  watchman  and  guide,  set 
over  them  by  divme  appointment,  to  teach  them  tlie  truth  of  God, 
and  to  guard  diem  against  error.  He  was  required  by  Him,  whose 
commission  he  bore,  to  declare  to  them  the  whole  counsel  of  God, 
and  to  maintain  the  Discipline  of  the  Church  in  its  purity.  They 
had  seen  his  preaching  honoured  of  God,  far  beyond  that  of 
any  other  clergyman  in  America.  They  acknowledged  him  to  be, 
and  boasted  of  him  as  being,  a  preacher  of  singular  talents  and  wis- 
dom ;  one,  whose  reasoning  powers  were  of  the  highest  order,  and 
who  shed  uncommon  light  on  the  sacred  scriptures.  Such  already 
was  his  character,  throughout  the  Colonies,  as  well  as  throughout 
England  and  ScoUand.  As  their  minister,  it  was,  beyond  all  con- 
troversy, his  plain  right,  and  obvious  duty,  to  preach  to  them  his 
own  views  of  truth,  on  that  subject,  and  on  every  other;  and  it  was 
as  certainly  their  duty  to  hear  what  he  preached,  and  to  examine, 
with  docility  and  prayer,  whether  he  did  not  tell  them  the  truth. 
Waiving  the  direct  assertk)n  of  this  right,  he  came  and  distinctly 
offered  to  preach  to  them  on  the  subject.  He  told  them,  tliat  be 
had  examined  it  with  the  utmost  care  and  attention,  giving  the  a^ 
guments  in  favour  of  the  prevailing  mode  all  the  weight  and  con- 
sideration which  he  honestly  could ;  that,  as  the  result  of  this  ex- 
amination, his  conscience  would  not  sui^r  him  to  proceed  in  that 
mode  any  longer,  and  that  he  wished  to  lay  before  them,  from  the 
word  of  God,  those  arguments  by  which  hb  own  mind  had  been 
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convinced.  This  proposal  they  rejected,  in  the  most  direct  and 
explicit  manner,  and  that  in  numerous  instances.  They  did  so,  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Church,  when  Mr.  Edwards  first  proposed 
it;*  in  the  Precinct  meeting  ;f  in  the  meeting  of  the  Church; J 
and  in  every  subsequent  meeting  of  each  of  these  bodies,  when  the 
subject  was  proposed.  Mr.  Edwards  also  urged  them  repeatedly, 
and  by  every  consideration  of  duty,  to  submit,  the  question  to  the 
neighbouring  ministers,  all  but  one  of  whom  were  on  their  side, 
Whether  he  had  not  a  right  to  preach  on  the  point  in  controversy, 
and  whether  it  was  not  reasonable  that  they  should  hear  him ;  but 
they  refused.  He  then  told  them,  that  they  might  employ  any 
ministers  they  chose,  to  preach  in  his  pulpit  on  the  other  side,  and 
in  answer  to  his  arguments ;  but  they  still  refused.^  Nay,  they 
would  not  even  give  him  an  opportunity  to  state  the  reasons  of  his 
opinion,  in  private  conversation. 

The  reason  they  assigned,  why  they  would  not  suffer  him  to 
preach,  unfolds  the  actual  state  of  their  minds.  It  was,  because 
they  feared^  that  his  preaching  unmld  make  parties  in  the  toum.  In 
other  words,  the  great  body  of  the  people  were  now  united  against 
Mr.  Edwards ;  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  were  resolved  on  his 
dismission;  and  they  were  afraid,  if  ne- should  preach  bis  senti- 
ments, that  he  would  convince  a  large  number  of  them  that  he  was 
right,  and  thus,  by  making  a  party  in  his  own  favour,  defeat  the 
measure  on  which  they  had  resolved.  This  was  the  same  as  to 
acknowledge,  that  the  people  at  large  had  not  examined  the  ques-' 
tion,  and  that,  if  they  were  to  hear  the  discourses  of  Mr.  Edwards, 
so  many  of  them  would  probably  be  led,  by  the  force  of  argument, 
to  embrace  his  .side  of  the  question  in  dispute,  as  to  hazard  the  suc- 
cess of  their  measures.  Thus,  when  it  was  pre-eminendy  their 
duty  to  hear  the  counsel  of  God,  on  a  great  practical  question, 
deeply  interesting  to  their  welfare  as  a  church,  they  deliberately,  and 
repeatedly  refused  to  hear  it,  when  brought  to  them  by  the  man,whom 
God  bad  appointed  to  declare  it  to  them ;  and  for  the  express  reason, 
that  they  feared  his  arguments  might  convince  great  niftnbers  of 
them,  that  they  were  in  the  wrong.  This  was,  as  a  church  and 
people,  deliberately  to  reject  the  counsel  of  God,  and  to  declare,  that 
they  had  made  up  their  minds  vrithout  examination,  and  would  pur^ 
sue  their  own  course,  whether  God  approved  of  it,  or  not. 

The  same  spirit  was  exhibited,  with  regard  to  the  Treatise  on 
the  Scriptural  Qualifications  for  Communion.  The  ardour,  mani- 
fested on  the  part  of  numbers,  to  have  it  printed,  did  not  arise 
from  a  desire  to  read  it,  and  examine  its  arguments,  but  firom  a 
wish  to  remove  the  objection,  raised  against  proceeding  to  ultimate 
measures,  that  the  people  had  had  no  opportunity  to  hear  Mr.  Ed- 
wards' sentiments.    When  the  work  was  published,  the  readmg  of 

*  Feb.  1749.        t  Oct.  19.        t  Oct.  «.        }  Nov.  3. 
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it  was  discouraged ;  and  when  numbers  of  those  who  read  it  were 
convinced  of  the  soundness  of  the  arguments,  the  town,  withput 
generally  reading  it,  held  repeated  meetingsj  and  by  vote  applied  lo 
two  difierent  clergymen  to  answer  it. 

The  next  proposal  of  Mr.  Edwards*  to  the  church,  that  a  Coun- 
cil, mutually  chosen,  should  be  called,  to  consider  of  the  subsiatiiig 
controversy  between  pastor  and  people,  and  give  their  advice,  as  io 
what  course  should  be  taken  to  bring  it  to  an  issue,  and  what  should 
be  done  to  promote  the  church's  peace  and  proqierity ;  was  so 
precisely  that,  which  justice  and  the  platform  of  the  churches  re- 
quired, that  the  Committee  of  the  church,  with  only  one  dissentient, 
made  a  report,  advising  its  acceptance.  Hie  church  refused  to 
comply,  on  the  ground,  that  they  might  be  ensnared  and  cau^ ; 
as  such  a  CouncU  might  recommend  some  adjustment  of  the  exisl- 
ing  difficulties,  to  which  the  church  would  not  agree,  and  as  they 
might  also  advise  to  the  admission  of  those  individuals,  who  were 
wiUmg  to  make  a  full  profession  of  refigion. 

The  plan,  adopted  and  pursued  from  the  commencement  to  the 
close  of  the  controversy,  of  brin^g  every  measure  primarily  be- 
fore the  Precinct  meeting,f  of  deliberating  and  resolving  upon  it 
there,  and  then  of  recommending  to  the  church  to  adopt  it;  was  a 
specimen  of  craft  and  management,  wcnrthy  of  a  political  cabal,  hi 
the  Precinct  meeting,  they  could  pursue  their  own  measures  with- 
out interruption ;  for  Mr.  Edwards  could  not  be  present.  Here, 
they  could  make  any  representation,  and  employ  any  means  of  ex- 
citement ;  for  they  had  the  whole  Town  to  work  upon.  Here, 
men  of  all  characters  could  meet,  and  vote  what  should  be  done  in 
a  church  of  Christ ;  and  then,  retiring  and  separating,  could  find 
that  their  measures  were  voted  over  again,  when  those  of  their 
number,  who  were  members  of  that  church,  had  assembled  by 
themselves. 

The  controversy,  respecting  the  choice  of  a  Council,  exhibits 
the  parties  in  a  similar  light.  A  Mutual  Council  is,  ex  vi  termm, 
a  Council,  in  the  choice  of  which,  each  of  two  contending  parties 
stands  on  an  equal  footing,  or  has  an  equal  advantage.  It  is  a 
Council,  mutually  chosen:  either  by  both  parties  agreeing  upon  all 
the  members,  or  by  each  choosing  half  of  the  members.  But  if 
each  may  choose  half  of  the  members,  each  may  certainly  say,  who 
they  shall  be.  Any  attempt  to  restrict  the  choice  of  one  party,  is  there- 
fore a  direct  invasion  of  his  right,  a  gross  perversion  of  jusdce,  and 
a  complete  subversion  of  the  principles,  on  which  the  government  of 
the  churches  in  Massachusetts  was  founded. 


*  Nov.  13, 1749. 

t  The  inhabitants  of  a  Town,  of  all  dames,  when  met  to  deliberate  and  de- 
cide on  parochial  affairs,  constituted  what,  at  that  tinie,Sra8  called  in  the  pro- 
vince, a  Preeinei  MeeHng. 
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Mr.  Edwards,  therefore,  had  a  perfect  right  to  select  his  own 
half  of  the  Council ;  and  justice  to  himself  and  his  family  demand- 
ed it.  Had  he  originaUy  asserted  this  right,  and  persevered  in  the 
assertion,  no  ultimate  measure  could  have  been  adopted,  but  by  a 
Council  fairly  chosen,  and  equally  balanced.  Fc»r  the  sake  of 
peace,  he  unfortunately  relinquished  a  part  of  this  claim,  in  the  out- 
set; and  then,  both  the  Precinct  and  the  Church  were  determined, 
that  he  should  relinquish  the  remainder.  Under  the  pretence,  that 
the  Platform  recommended  Councik  to  be  taken,  generally,  from 
churches  in  the  vicinity j  they  insisted,  that  the  choice  of  both  par- 
ties should  be  confined  to  the  county  of  Hampsliire.  This  was  a 
mere  pretence ;  for  neither  the  church  of  Northampton,  nor  any 
other  churcti,  in  the  county  or  out  of  it,  had  ever  adhered  to  this 
recommendation ;  and  that  church  had  even  been  represented  in 
the  Councils  of  other  provinces.  The  church  perfectly  knew,  that 
only  one  church  in  the  vicinity,  and  only  two  churches  and  three 
ministers  in  the  county,  sided  with  Mr.  Edwards,  that  the  subject 
in  controversy  had  excited  sharp  contention,  that  many  of  the  min- 
isters and  churches  of  the  county  had  warmly  disapproved  of  the 
course,  pursued  by  Mr.  Edwards,  in  advocating  the  cause  of  strict 
admission,  that  three  of  the  ministers  of  the  county  were  comiected 
with  the  — —  family,*  and  that  one  of  themf  was  personally  oppo- 
sed to  him,  from  his  having  publicly  defended  the  proceedings  of 
the  Council,  which  refused  to  ordain  him.  They  perfectly 'knew, 
therefore,  that,  if  the  Council  were  taken  exclusively  from  the 
county,  almost  eveiy  individual  in  it  would  be  on  tlieir  side,  and 
opposed  to  Mr.  Edwards,  on  the  very  question  in  dispute. 
This  was  the  reason,  why  they  contended  so  earnestly,  for  a  Coun- 
cil exclusively  from  the  county.  Probably  no  example  of  injustice, 
as  to  the  choice  of  umpires,  more  palpable  and  shameless,  is  to  be 
found  on  the  records  of  controversy.  They  were  resolved  to  have 
no  Council,  unless  one,  whose  decision  they  could  know  before- 
hand would  be  in  tlieir  favour. 

The  course  of  conduct  pursued  by  the  first  Council,  as  to  the 
points  submitted  to  them,  is  scarcely  less  deserving  of  censure. 
One  of  these  points  was,  whether  Mr.  Edwards  had  not  a  right  to 
go  out  of  the  county,  in  selecting  his  part  of  the  Council ;  another, 
whether  he  had  not  a  right  to  preach  on  the  qualifications  for  com- 
munion, and  whether  it  A^as  not  reasonable  tliat  the  people  should 
hear  him.  The  members  of  the  Council,  in  conversation  witli  the 
parties,  acknowledged  freely,  that  these  were  rights,  wliich  Mr. 
Edwards  could  indisputably»challenge ;  but  utterly  neglected  to  say 
so  in  tlieir  Result.     Their  private  conversations,  they  well  knew, 

*  Two  of  those,  and  the  brother  uf  the  third,  were  actually  selected  by  the 
Church,  for  the  Decisive  Council. 

t  This  gentleman  was  also  selected  for  the  Decisive  Council. 
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Mr.  Edwards  could  make  no  use  of;  but  their  Official  Award,  in 
dieir  Result,  would  have  given  him  a  v^  ^at  advantage.  This 
neglect  could  not  have  been  an  oversight  ^  because  Mr.  Edwards 
urged  it  upon  them,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  as  what  he  had  a 
perfect  right  to  demand  of  them  as  umpires,  that  they  should  offir 
ciaUy  decide  these  (Juestions.  '  Their  faiilure  to  do  it,  therefore,  was . 
unquesdonably  owing,  either  to  their  disagreement  with  Mr.  Ed- 
wards on  the  main  question,  or  to  their  unwillingness  to  oflfend  the 
people  of  Northampton;  and,  in  either  case,  was  wholly  inconsis- 
tent with  evangelical  integrity.*  They  had  accepted  the  office  of 
umpires,  and  had  heard  die  cause ;  and  th^,  they  would  not  give 
an  award  in  favour  of  one  of  the  parties,  when,  in  conversation, 
they  freely  owned,  before  both,  that  he  was  in  the  right.  Proba- 
bly no  similar  example  can  be  found,  in  the  annals  of  Arbitration. 

When  Mr.  Edwards,  from  a  determination  not  to  call  a  Defini- 
tive Council,  until  he  had  done  what  lay  in  his  power  to  convince 
the  people  of  their  error,  had  commenced  a  series  of  Lectures,  od 
the  pomt  in  controversy,  the  same  spirit  was  still  manifested ;  for, 
though  the  Lectures  were  well  attended,  more  than  half  of  the  audi- 
ence were  from  abroad,  a  large  proportion  of  die  church  and  peo- 
ple refusing  to  be  present. 

With  the  constitution  of  the  Final  Council,  the  individual  already 
referred  to,  as  personally  hostile  to  Mr.  Edwards,  and  as  the  friend 
and  counsellour  of  his  enemies,  could  scarcely  have  been  better 
satisfied,  had  he  selected  them  himself;  for  one  of  the  five  was  his 
near  kinsman,  another  his  own  minister,  another  the  brother  of  his 
brother-in-law,  and  the  fourth  and  fifth,  the  two  most  decided  op- 
posers  of  Mr.  Edwards  among  them  all :  one,  in  consequence  of 
his  having  defended  the  course  pursued  by  the  Council,  which  re- 
fused to  ordain  him ;  and  the  otlier,  from  violent  hostility  to  the 
system  of  doctrines,  of  which  Mr.  Edwards  had  been  a  most  suc- 
cessful champion.  Each  of  these  gendemen,  also,  was  a  warm 
advocate  of  the  lax  mode  of  admission ;  and  several  of  them  deci- 
dedly hostile  to  revivals  of  religion,  and  to  the  doctrines  of  grace. 
Their  delegates  appear  to  have  been  men,  who  would  act  with  their 
ministers.  The  church  of  Cold  Spring,  one  of  those  selected  by 
Mr.  Edwards,  refused  to  send  its  messenger ;  and,  though  the  pas- 
tor of  that  church  sat  and  acted  with  the  Council,  the  umpires  cho- 
sen by  Mr.  Edwards  were  still  in  the  rpinority,  on  every  vote. 
This  was  in  direct  opposition  to  the  mutual  understanding  and  agree- 
ment of  the  parties.  In  the  uhimate  arrangement  of  Mr.  Edwards 
and  the  people,  when  the  final  Council  was  chos^,  it  was  expli- 
cidy  understood,  that  neidier  party  should  have  advantage  of  the 
odier  in  jx)int  of  numbers ;  and  when  Mr.  Edwards  insisted  on  this 

*  These  remarks  refer,  of  course,  only  to  those,  who  were  in  the  ma- 
joritj. 
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understanding,  and  declared  diat,  according  to  the  agreement  of 
the  parties,  he  was  not  bound  to  proceed  with  such  a  disparity,  the 
majon^  refused  to  postpone  the  case  until  it  could  be  remedied. 
This  was  doing  the  very  injustice,  at  which  the  church  had  long 
aimed  in  vain. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Edwards  was  dismissed,  the  church  and  people 
voted,  that  he  should  not  be  allowed  to  preach  in  their  pulpit ;  and 
actually  closed  it  agabst  him,  even  when  they  had  no  one  else  to 
preach.  They  preferred  being  without  the  preaclung  of  the  gos- 
pel, to  hearing  Mr.  Edwards.  And  of  the  conduct  of  the  church, 
when,  at  the  request  of  hb  friends  m  Northampton,  but  wholly  in 
opposition  to  his  own  opinion,  a  Council  of  ministers  had  been  con- 
vened, to  advise  them  as  to  their  duty,  the  letter  of  Mr.  Hawley 
is  an  exposure,  whic|^  needs  no  farther  comment. 

But  we  are  also  to  regard  this  melancholy  event,  as  brought 
about  under  the  direct  appointment  of  an  All-wise  Providence ; 
and,  in  its  immediate  and  remote  effects,  we  may  discover  the  ends, 
which  it  was  designed  to  answer.  Among  these,  may  be  mention- 
ed the  foUowmg : 

It  showed,  in  a  striking  light,  the  instabili^  of  all  things,  that  de- 
pend on  man.  No  people  had  manifested  more  pride  in  tiieir  min- 
ister, or  expressed  a  stronger  attachment  towards  him ;  yet,  for 
merely  performing  his  duty,  in  a  case  where  conscience,  and  the 
word  of  Crod,  plainly  allowed  him  no  alternative,  they  turned  against 
him,  and  resolved,  in  a  body,  to  drive  him  from  his  office. 

The  question  in  controversy,  between  Mr.  Edwards  and  his  peo- 
ple, was  one  of  vital  importance  to  the  purity  and  prosperity  of  the 
Christian  Church.  Wherever  the  lax  method  of  admission  has 
prevailed,  all  distinction  between  the  church  and  the  world  has 
soon  ceased,  and  both  have  been  blended  together.  This  question 
had  never  been  thoroughly  examined ;  and  it  needed  some  mind 
of  uncommon  powers,  to  exhibit  the  truth  with  regard  to  it,  in  a 
light  too  strong  to  be  ultimately  resisted.  The  oxitroversy  at 
Northampton  compelled  Mr.  Edwards  to  examine  it,  with  the  ut- 
most care ;  and  the  result  of  his  labours  has  rendered  all  farther 
investigation  needless.  At  the  same  time,  his  character,  and  the 
peculiar  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  gave  to  his  investi- 
gations a  degree  of  fairness  and  candour,  rarely  witnessed  in  works 
of  controversy. 

The  dismission  of  Mr.  Edwards  was  an  event  of  so  singular  an 
aspect,  as  to  rivet  the  attention  of  the  whole  American  Church, 
and,  of  course,  to  rivet  that  attention  to  the  question  in  controversy 
between  him  and  his  people.  It  was  necessary,  not  only  that  the 
subject  should  be  ably  treated,  by  §ome  powerful  advocate  of  truth, 
but  that  the  Treatise  should  be  extensively  read.  This  result  was 
thus  effectuaUy  secured,  at  the  time.    And  the  &ct,  that  Bib.  Edr 
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wards,  a  man  whose  character  and  writings  have  been  so  deeply 
interesting  to  the  church  at  large,  was  on  this  ground,  and  in  such 
a  manner,  dismissed  from  his  people,  has  had  great  influence,  from 
that  time  to  this,  in  drawing  the  attention  of  christians  to  this  sd>- 
ject,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

This  however,  was  not  enough.     It  was  necessary,  also,  that  the 
genuine  consequences  of  this  mode  of  admission,  its  legitimate  ef- 
fects on  the  character  of  the  church  of  Christ,  should  be  friUy  de- 
veloped; and  no  where,  probably,  could  this  have  been  done,  m  a 
manner  so  clear  and  strikmg,  and  with  such  convincing  power,  as 
in  the  church  of  Northampton.    That  church  was  preemmentty 
**a  city  set  upon  a  hill."     Mr.  Stoddard,  during  an  uncomroonly 
successful  ministry,  had  drawn  the  attention  of  American  christiaiis 
towards  it,  ibr  fifty-seven  years.     He  had  also  been  advantageously 
known,  in  the  mother  country.     Mr.  Edwards  had  been  their 
minister,  for  twenty-three  years.    In  the  respect  paid  to  him,  as  a 
profound  theological  writer,  he  had  had  no  competitor  from  the 
fijTst  establishment  of  the  colonies,  and,  even  then,  could  scarcely 
find  one  in  Elngland  or  Scodand.     He  had  also  as  high  a  reputa- 
tion for  elevated  and  fervent  piety,  as  for  superiority  of  talents. 
During  the  preceding  eighty  years,  the  church  had  been  favoured 
with  more  numerous  and  more  powerful  revivals  of  religion,  than 
any  church  in  Christendom.    The  accounts  of  several  of  these 
revivals  had  circulated  extensivelv,  wherever  the  English  language 
was  spoken.     The  great  body  oi  the  church  had  been  gathered, 
'  under  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Edwards.     Their  union,  as  minister 
and  people,  had  been  eminently  prosperous  and  happy ;  so  much 
so,  that,  had  the  voice  of  Prophecy  announced  such  an  event,  as 
about  to  take  place  somewhere  in  New-England,  probably  North- 
ampton would  have  been  last,  selected,  as  the  place,  where  the 
prediction  could  have  been  fulfilled.    The  truth  of  God,  during 
the  preceding  eighty  years,  but  especiaDy  during  the  preceding  twen- 
ty-seven, had  been  preached  with  great  power  and  faithfulness,  par- 
ticularly the  absolute  necessity  of  a  change  of  heart  to  salvation ;  and 
the  church  was  united  in  receiving  the  doctrines  of  grace.     Both 
Mr,  Stoddard,  and  Mr.  Edwards  also,  while  they  received  com- 
municants without  demanding  evidence  of  their  piety,  did  every 
thing  else,  which  tliey  could  do,  to  promote  their  piety,  and  that 
of  the  church  at  large.     Never  probably  was  there  a  more  advan- 
tageous opportunity,  to  exhibit  the  genuine  influence  of  the  lax 
mode  of  admission,  on  the  piety  and  purity  of  a  church,  when,  too, 
the  most  powerful  causes  were  in  operation,  to  prevent  and  coun- 
teract that  influence,  than  in  the  church  of  Nortliampton.     When, 
therefore,  the  christians  of  America  beheld  the  members  of  that 
church  uniting  in  one  body  against  their  once  loved  and  venerated 
minister,  whose  labours  had  been  so  much  honoured  of  God  and 
man,  resolving  at  all  hazards  to  drive  him  from  them,  refusing  con- 
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tiDually  to  hear  him  declare,  from  the  desk,  what  the  Holy  Spirit 
had  taught.  respectiDg  the  subject  in  controversy^  refusing  to  read  it 
when  he  had  declared  it  from  the  press,  and  even  refusing  him  an 
opportunity,  to  explain  his  views  concerning  it  in  private  friendly 
conversation ;  when  they  saw  them  circulating  "  gross,  scandalous 
and  injurious,  slanders,  against  Mr.  Edwards  and  Us  particular 
friends,"*  descendmg  to  die  arts  of  political  chicanery  to  etkct 
their  purpose,f  endeavouring  in  every  possible  way  to  aeprive  him 
of  a  known  acknowledged  right  in  the  choice  of  the  Council,  and, 
alter  his  dismission,  not  suffering  him  to  preach  to  them,  even  when 
they  could  procure  no  one  else ;  they  had  the  highest  practical  evi- 
dence of  the  tendency  of  the  lax  mode  of  admission,  to  corrupt 
the  purity,  and  destroy  the  peace  and  prosperity,  of  the  church  of 
Chnst.  So  violent  was  the  shock  given  to  the  feelings  of  men,  by 
this  strange  and  surprising  occunttice,  that  it  produced  at  the  time, 
and  has  ever  since  produced,  a  powerful  reaction  against  that  mode 
of  admission,  as  well  as  against  every  species  of  lax  theology  in 

Erinciple  and  practice.     Probably  no  one  event,  of  amiarently  ma- 
enant  aspect,  ever  did  so  much,  towards  reforming  the  churches 
of  New-England. 

Many  difficult  subjects  of  theology,  also,  needed,  at  that  time,  to 
be  thoroughly  examined  and  illustrated ;  and  to  this  end,  some 
individual  of  expanded  views  and  profound  penetration,  as  well 
as  of  correct  udth  and  elevated  piety,  was  to  be  found,  who 
could  give  the  strength  of  his  talents  and  his  time  to  these  investiga- 
tions. The  providence  of  God  had  selected  Mr.  Edwards  for  this  im- 
portant office ;  but  so  numerous  and  engrossing  were  the  duties  of  the 
ministry  at  Northampton,  that,  had  he  remained  there,  he  could  not 
have  fulfilled  it,  but  in  part.  To  give  him  abundant  opportunity 
and  advantage  for  the  work  assigned  him,  he  was  taken  from  that 
busy  field,  at  the  best  time  of  life,  when  his  powers  had  gained  tlieir . 
greatest  energy,  when  the  field  of  thought  and  enquiry  had  been 
already  extensively  surveyed,  and  when  the  labours  of  the  pulpit 
were  fully  provided  for  and  anticipated ;  and  was  transferred  to 
the  retirement  and  leisure  of  a  remote  frontier  village.  There  he 
prepared,  within  a  litde  period,  four  of  the  ablest  and  most  valua- 
ble works,  which  the  Church  of  Christ  has  in  its  possession. 

It  is  worthy  of  our  observation,  also,  that  the  consequences  of  Mr» 
Stoddard's  error  fell  with  all  their  weight  on  his  own  grandsouy 
and  his  numerous  family.  To  tliis  one  cause,  they  might  attribute 
the  heaviest  trial  and  calamity  of  life.  This  is  very  often,  if  not 
usually,  the  course  of  (Jod's  providence. 

Previous  to  this  event,  mi,  Edwards'  life  had  been  eminendy 


*  Letter  of  Mr.  Hawley. 

t  Particularly  in  the  Precinct  meeting  deciding t  prtvioofly^  on  the  memires 
to  be  adopted  by  the  Church. 
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prosperous.  He  had  been  eligibly  senled,  and  had  numerous  and 
respectable  friends,  and  a.  promising  family.  He  had  been  gready 
amgtei\  of  Gnd  in  the  discovery  of  truth,  and  had  acquired  hi^ 
npuUitiou,  and  very  extensive  influence.  It  appears,  however,  to 
be  the  lot  of  the  children  of  God,  to  suffer  afflictions;  and  from 
tiiis  species  of  discipline,  even  those  of  distinguished  piety  are  not 
e>:en)pU  This  affliction  was  most  severe.  Where  a  minister  and 
his  people  are  united  in  love,  no  earthly  connection,  if  we  except 
that  of  marriage  and  those  subsisting  between  the  nearest  relauoiu 
by  blood,  is  so  near  and  intimate.  This  conneclioD  had  subsisted 
long,  and  had  been  of  the  happiest  character.  Yet,  with  no  fault 
on  his  part  to  justify  alienation  on  theirs,  when  he  merely  obeyed 
the  dictates  of  his  conscience,  and  tlie  express  command  of  God ; 
be  found  those,  who  had  long  manifested  the  highest  esteem  and 
auction  for  him,  and  bad  publicly  acknowledged  him  as  their  spa- 
ritual  father,  uniting  against  him  in  one  body,  "  wickedly  slaaderiag 
him,"*  rejecting  every  proposal  of  accommodation,  paying  no  regard 
to  his  feelings,  or  the  distress  brought  on  him  and  his  family,  and 
resorting  to  low  management,  and  to  gross  injustice,  to  drive  him 
from  tlie  midst  of  them.  All  tliis,  however,  was  the  appointment 
of  God ;  and  he  received  the  chastisement  of  his  heavenly  Father, 
with  such  exemplary  submission,  that  it  would  seem  to  have  been 
sent  upon  him,  only  to  reveal  more  fully,  the  excellence  of  bis 
character. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  evident,  that,  while  the  dismis^on  of  Mr. 
Edwards  was,  in  itielfcotmdered,  an  event  greatly  to  be  regretted, 
it  was  at  the  same  time,  in  every  part  of  it,  most  honourable  ti 
himself,  and  proved,  in  its  ultimate  consequences,  an  « 
bles»ng  to  the  Church  of  God. 

*Mr.  Hawie;'*  Letter. 
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Proposals  from  Stockbridge^  and  from  the  Commissioners. — Visit 
to  Stockbridge. — Indian  Mission. — Housatonnucks. — Mohawks. 
— Dissensions  of  English  inhabitants. — Mr.  Hollis*  munificence. 
— Letter  to  Mr.  Hobby. — Reply  oj  Rev.  Solomon  Williams. — 
Letter  to  Mr.  Erskine, — Letter  to  Mr.  Gillespie. — First  Letter 
to  Mr.  Hollis. — Removal  to  Stockbridge. — Letter  to  Hon.  Mr. 
Hubbard. — Petition  to  General  Court. 

Early  in  December,  1750,  Mr.  Edwards  received  proposals, 
from  the  church  and  congregation  in  Stockbridge,  to  become  their 
Minister ;  and  about  the  same  time,  similar  proposals  from  the 
Commissioners,  at  Boston,  of  tlie  '*  Society  in  London,  for 
Propagating  THE  Gospel  in  New  England,  and  the  parts  ad- 
jacent," to  become  the  Missionary  of  the  Housatonnucks,  or  River 
Indians,  a  tribe  at  that  time  located  in  Stockbridge  and  its  imme- 
diate vicinity.  Before  deciding  on  these  proposals,  he  went  to 
Stockbridge,  in  the  begihning  of  January,  1751,  and  continued  tliere 
during  the  remainder  of  the  winter,  and  the  early  part  of  the  spring, 
preaching  both  to  the  English  inhabitants,  and,  by  the  aid  of  an  inter- 
preter, to  the  Indians.  Soon  after  his  return,  he  accepted  of  the 
mvitation  both  of  the  Commissioners,  and  of  the  people  of  Stock- 
bridge. 

The  Indian  Mis^on  at  Stockbridge  commenced  in  1735 ;  when 
the  Rev.  John  Sergeant  was  ordained  their  Missionary.  He  con- 
tinued to  reside  there  until  his  death,  July  27th,  1749.  His  Indian 
congregation,  originally  about  fifty  in  number,  gradually  increased, 
by  accessions  from  the  neighbouring  setdements  on  tlic  Housaton- 
nuck  River,  to  the  number  of  two  hundred  and  fifty — the  actual 
number  in  1751.  Mr.  Sergeant  devoted  much  of  his.dme  to  the 
study  of  their  language ;  (the  Moheekanneew ;*)  yet,  at  the  close 
of  his  life,  he  had  not  made  such  progress,  that  he  could  preach  in 
it,  or  even  pray  in  it,  except  by  a  form.  He  ultimately  regretted 
the  time  and  labour  thus  lost,  and  expressed  the  conviction,  that  it 
would  be  far  better  for  his  successor  not  to  learn  the  language,  but 
to  preach  by  an  interpreter,  and  to  teach  the  childrenof  the  Indians 
the  English  language,  by  the  aid  of  schoolmasters.     Very  little 


*The  common  language  of  all  the  Indiana  in  New  England,  New -York,  New 
Jersey,  Penney Ivania  and  Delaware,  except  the  Iroqaoia. 
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saccetB  appears  to  have  anended  his  labours,  eidier  among  the  In- 
dians or  the  Engbsh  congregation. 

A  school  was  established,  for  the  instruction  of  the  Indian  chil- 
dreii,  ai  ilie  rorameiicenienl  of  Uie  tuissiori,  and  placed  under  the 
,  care  of  Timothy  Woodbridge,  Esq.  oae  of  the  original  settlers  of 
Stockbridge,  and  characterized  by  Mr.  Edwards,  as  "  a  man  of 
very  good  abilities,  of  a  rDanly,  honest  nnd  generous  disposition,  Dod 
as  having,  by  his  upright  conduct  and  agreeable  manners,  secured 
the  a£eciions  and  confidence  ofilic  Indians."  He  was  supported 
by  the  government  of  the  Province,  and  devoted  himself  faitbnilly  to 
the  business  of  instructing  the  Indian  children ;  yet  for  a  long  pe- 
liod,  like  Mr.  Sergeant,  lie  had  to  lament  the  that  so  little  succera 
attended  his  labours.  This  was  owing  to  various  causes.  Tiie  lib 
dians  lived  in  a  viilnge  by  lliemselves,  at  a  small  distance  from  the 
English  setdemenl.  Their  children  livedat  home  with  their  parents, 
and  not  in  a  boarding  school ;  and  of  course  made  little  or  no  pro- 
gress in  the  English  language ;  and  tliey  bad  no  books  in  their  otvu 
The  English  traders  sold  large  quantities  of  ardent  spirits  to  the 
Indians,  and  in  this  way  constantly  counteracted  the  efforts,  made  to 
do  them  good.  There  were  also  unfortunate  dissenaons  amimg 
the  people  of  Stockbridge.  The  settlement  of  the  town  was 
begun,  with  a  direct  reference  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  ira- 
provomeni  of  the  Indians,  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  The  lands 
of  ihe  Indians,  comprizing  a  very  extensive  tract,  were  secured  to 
them ;  and  important  privileges  were  granted  to  the  families  of  the 
original  settlers,  by  the  Provincial  legislature,  with  reference  to  this 
very  object.  Unfortunately,  one  of  the  most  wealthy  of  those  set- 
tlers* appears  to  have  removed  to  Siockbridge,  with  the  design  of 
amassing  a  still  larger  fortune,  by  his  intercourse  with  the  Indian 
settlement.  WiOi  this  view,  he  formed  a  large  trading  establish- 
ment in  the  neighbourhood.  From  his  wealth  and  his  locaii^, 
afiairs  of  some  moment,  relating  to  the  Indians  at  Stockbridge,  were 
on  various  occasions,  eniriisted  to  his  management ;  in  one  of  which 
Mr.  Woodbridge  regarded  him  as  doing  so  great  and  palpable  an 
injury,  both  to  the  ludians  and  the  province,  that,  taking  it  in  con- 
nection whh  the  general  tenor  of  his  conduct,  be  foh  himself  hound 
to  prevent,-  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power,  all  intercourse  between  him 
and  the  Indian  settlement,  as  well  as  all  influence  which  he  might 
attempt  to  exert,  over  the  affairs  of  the  Indians.  In  return,  he  en- 
deavoured, in  the  first  instance,  to  prevent  the  Indians  from  sending 
their  children  to  the  school,  and  to  render  those  parents  who  actu- 
ally senttbem,  dissatisfied  with  Mr.  Woodbridge ;  and  at  length  to 
procure  the  dismission  of  that  gentleman  from  his  appointment. 
This  controversy  was  of  long  continuance,  and  affected  the  whole 
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settlement.  The  result  was,  that,  although  he  amassed  considera- 
ble wealth,  he  entirely  lost  the  confidence  of  the  Indians  ;  and  so 
completely  alienated  the  minds  of  the  English  inhabitants,  that  every 
family  in  the  place,  his  own  excepted,  sided  with  his  antagonist. 
This  controversy,  for  a  long  time,  had  a  most  inauspicious  efl^ct  on 
the  school  of  Mr.  Woodbridge,  and  on  the  mission  of  Mr.  Ser- 
geant. 

In  1739,  Mr.  Sergeant,  despairing  of  any  considerable  success 
under  the  existing  plan  of  instruction,  attempted  the  establishment 
of  an  Indian  boarding-school,  to  be  kept  a^  the  expense  of  the 
English.  He  proposed,  that  the  children  should  live  b  the  fami- 
ly of  then:  instructor,  and  learn  tlie  English  language,  and  that  their 
time  should  be  divided  between  work  and  study,  under  different 
masters.  For  some  time,  he  made  but  little  progress  in  raising 
funds  for  this  purpose,  but  at  length  was  aided  in  his  design,  by  the 
benevolence  of  the  Rev.  Isaac  HoUis,  a  clergyman  near  London, 
who  most  generously  offered  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  board, 
clothing  and  instruction,  of  twelve  Indian  children.*  At  this  timet, 
no  boarding  house  was  built ;  and,  for  a  lon^  period,  Mr.  Sergeant 
found  it  impossible,  to  procure  a  person,  duly  qualified,  to  take 
charge  of  the  school.  To  begin  the  work,  however,  Mr.  Sergeant 
hired  as  a  temporary  teacher,  until  a  competent  one  could  be  pro- 
cured, a  Capt.  Martin  Kellogg,  an  illiterate  man,  originally  a 
farmer,  and  subsequently  a  soldier,  about  sixty  years  of  age, 
very  lame  withal,  and  wholly  unaccustomed  to  the  business  of  in- 
struction. His  sister,  Mrs.  Ashley,  the  wife  of  a  Capt.  Ashley  of 
Suffield,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner,  when  a  child,  by  the  Iro- 
quois, and  perfecdy  understood  their  language,  was  the  interpreter 
of  the  English  at  Stockbridge;  and  her  brother  having  come  to  re- 
side there,  in  consequence  of  having  no  regular  business,  was  em- 
ployed temporarily  by  Mr.  Sergeant,  for  the  want  of  a  better  m- 
structor,  because  he  was  on  the  spot.  A  school  had  just  been 
commenced  under  his  auspices,  (not  however  as  a  boarding  school, 
as  no  house  could  be  procured  for  the  purpose,)  when  the  French 
war  of  1744  broke  it  up  ;  and  Capt.  Kellogg,  that  he  might  con- 


*  In  Iho  spring  of  1732,  Mr.  Hollw  romitled  £100,  »tff.  to  iho  Rev.  Dr.  Col- 
man,  for  the  inHtrurtion  of  Indian  children.  In  17134,  havintir  seen  the  pnnted 
account  of  the  Ordination  of  Mesurt.  Parker^  Hinsdale  and  ^ec&mbe^  and  their 
mission  to  the  Indian  tribes  on  the  Eastern  and  H'eslern  borders  of  New  Icing- 
land  ;  h"  olFt^red  Dr.  C.  JCW,  nig;,  per  annutn^/mcrer^  for  tho  support  of  a  fourth 
misMionary  ;  but  Dr.  C  dissuaded  him  fruin  puch  on  oppropriation.  In  Nov. 
l736,Dr.  C  received  from  Mr.  H.  jC56,8tjr.  for  the  education  of  twelve  Indian 
boys  at  Housaionnuck,  under  tho  care  of  Mr.  Sergeant ;  in  Aug.  1738,  jC343, 
currency  ;  a:id  in  May,  1740,  jC447,  9b.  currency,  for  the  same  object.  AfW 
this  he  appropriated,  at  first,  j^oO,  stg.  onni/oZ/y,  for  themipport  and  inatruotJOii 
of  twelve  Indian  boys,  and  subsequently  j&  120,  stg.  annuallj,  for  the  support 
and  instruction  of  twenty-four  Indian  boys,  at  the  same  place.— S'ee  apampk' 
Itt^  published  by  Dr,  Colman  in  1743. 
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tinue  to  receive  the  money  of  Mr.  HoUis,  carried  several  of  tlie  In- 
dian boys  to  Newmgton  in  Connecticut,  where  he  had  previously 
resided. 

After  the  close  of  the  war,  in  1748,  Mr.  Sei^eant  began  the 
erection  of  a  house  for  a  boarding  school.  He  also  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  nation  of  the  Mohawks,  then  residing  on  the  Mohawk  River, 
about  forty  miles  west  of  Albany,  inviting  them  to  bring  their  chil- 
dren to  Stockbridge,  for  instruction.  But  he  did  not  live  to  see 
either  of  these  designs  accomplished.  At  his  death,  in  1749,  seve- 
ral Indian  boys  were  left  in  tlie  hands  of  Capt.  Kellogg,  who,  in  the 
autumn  of  1750,  not  having  heard  from  Mr.HoUis  for  a  considera- 
ble period,  and  supposing  him  to  be  dead,  dismissed  them  for  a 
time,  and  gave  up  his  attempt  to  form  a  school. 

In  consequence  of  the  letter  of  Mr.  Sergeant  to  the  Mohawk  tribe, 
which  had  been  accompanied  by  a  very  kind  invitation  from  the 
Housatonnuck  Indians,  offering  diem  a  portion  of  their  lands,  for  a 
place  of  setdemient,  if  they  would  come  and  reside  in  Stockbridge, 
about  twenty  of  them,  old  and  young,  came  to  that  place,  in  1750, 
a  short  time  before  the  removal  of  Mr.  Edwards  and  his  family. 
The  Provincial  Legislature,  learning  this  fact,  made  pirovision  ior 
the  support  and  mamtenance  of  the  children,  and  Capt.  Kellogg, 
unfortunately,  was  employed  as  the  instructor.  He  never  establish- 
ed a  regular  school,  however,  but  taught  tlie  boys  occasionally,  and 
incidentally,  and  employed  them  chiefly  in  cultivating  his  own  lands. 
He  was  then  65  years  of  age. 

Near  the  close  of  Mr.  Sergeant's  life,  the  school  for  the  Housa- 
tonnuck children,  under  Mr.  Woodbridge,  became  much  more 
flourishing.  His  salary  was  increased,  the  number  of  his  pupils 
augmented,  and  himself  left  to  act  with  less  restraint.  The  Indians 
also  became  less  inclined  to  intemperance.     The  influence  of  the 

family  was  likewise  extinct:  the  Englisli  inhabitants  having,  to  a 

man,  taken  the  opposite  side  in  die  controversy ;  and  die  Indians 
regarding  Mr.  Woodbridge  as  dieir  best  friend,  and  his  opponent  as 
their  worst  enemy.  Mr.  Woodbridge  was  also,  at  tliis  period,  able 
to  avail  himself  of  the  assistance  of  a  young  Housatonnuck,  educa- 
ted by  himself,  of  tlie  name  of  John  Wonwanonpequunnonntj  a 
man  of  uncommon  talents  and  attainments,  as  well  as  of  sincere 
piety ;  who  appears  to  have  been  raised  up  by  Providence,  that  he 
might  become  the  interpreter  of  Mr.  Edwards,  in  preaching  to  his 
countrymen. 

Mr.  Hollis,  having  heard  of  die  arrival  of  die  Mohawks  at  Stock- 
bridge,  and  supposmg  that  a  regular  boarding  school  was  establish- 
ed under  the  care  of  Capt.  Kellogg,  wrote  to  him  to  increase  die 
number  of  the  children  to  twenty-four,  who  were  to  be  maintained 
and  instructed  at  his  expense.  During  die  winter  of  1750-51,  the 
number  of  Mohawks,  who  came  to  reside  at  Stockbridge,  was  in- 
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creased  to  about  ninety  ;  among  whom  were  Hendrick^  and  JVtcAo- 
laSf  and  several  others  of  their  chiefs. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  at  Stockbridge,  and  such  the  state 
of  the  Indian  Mission,  and  of  the  Indian  schools,  when  Mr.  Ed- 
wards was  mvited  to  remove  to  that  place.    The family  at 

first  exerted  their  whole  influence,  to  prevent  his  receiving  an  invi- 
tation fix)m  the  people  of  Stockbridge :  but,  finding  that  the  church 
and  parish,  (themselves  excepted,)  were  unanimous  in  giving  the 
invitation,  and  very  anxious  that  he  should  accept  it,  ^at  there 
was  no  chance  of  producing  a  change  in  the  minds  of  the  Commis- 
sioners in  Boston,  and  that  continued  opposition  must  terminate  m 
their  own  utter  discomfiture ;  they  changed  their  course,  and  pro- 
fessed to  be  highly  gratified  that  he  was  coming  among  them. 

After  his  return  to  Northamptcm,  in  the  spring  of  1751,  Mr 
Ekiwards,  before  coming  to  a  final  decision,  paid  a  visit  to  his  Ex 
cellency  Sir  William  Pepperell,  at  Kittery,  to  learn  the  actual  views 
of  the   government,  with  regard  to  the  Indian  establishment  at 
Stockbridge ;  and  having  received  satisfactory  assurances  on  this 
subject,  he  soon  after  announced  to  the  people  of  Stockbridge,  and 
to  die  Commissioners  in  Boston,  his  acceptance  of  their  respective 
invitadons.    In  the  third  week  of  June,  he  went  again  to  Stock- 
bridge,  and  remained  there  during  the  greater  part  of  the  ensuing 
month.     Soon  after  his  arrival,  he  addressed  the  following  let- 
ter to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hobby,  one  of  the  minority  in  the  Council, 
which  had  decided  on  his  dismission,  in  consequence  of  an  occur- 
rence, which  it  is  proper  briefly  to  detail.     Immediately  after  the 
Protest  of  the  Minority,  against  the  Result  of  Council,  was  publish- 
ed, four  of  the  clergymen  in  the  majority  prepared  a  pamphlet  at- 
tacking the  Protest,  entitled,  "  An  account  of  tlie  conduct  of  the 
Council  which  dismissed  the  Rev.  Mr.  Edwards  from  the  pastoral 
care  of  the  first  church  at  Northampton."     This  drew,  from  Mr. 
Hobby,  "  A  Vindication  of  the  Protest  against  the  Result  of  the 
Northampton  Council ;"  which  called  forth,  fix)m  the  same  gende- 
men,  "  A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hobby,  in  answer  to  his  Vindi- 
cation," etc.     This  Letter  contained,  so  gross  and  palpable  a  mis- 
statement, relative  to  the  actual  point  in  controversy  between  Mr. 
Edwards  and  his  people,  and  to  the  nature  of  the  profession,  which 
lie  insisted  on  from  those,  who  were  to  be  received  to  the  commun- 
ion of  the  church ;  that  Mr.  Edwards  felt  himself  called  upon  to 
contradict  it  from  the  press,  which  he  did  in  the  subsequent  Letter. 

"To  the  Rev.  WiDiam  Hobby. 

"  Stockbridge^  JunCj  1751. 

"  Rev.  and  dear  Sir, 

"  I  think  myself  obliged,  in  the  most  public  manner  I  am  able,  to 
correct  a  great  and  very  mjurious  misrepresentatioD)  made  ^>3icS^Ki^ 
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coocerning  me,  in  a  late  pamphlet,  entitled,  "A  Letter  to  tbeRer. 
Mr.  Hobby,  ill  uoswer  to  his  Vindication  of  the  Protest  ftgainst  die 
Result  of  an  Ecclesiastical  Council  met  at  Northamptoa,  etc.  t^ 
the  Rev.  Messrs.  Robert  Breck,  Joseph  Ashley,  "KiDothy  Wood- 
bridge  and  Chester  Wiliiama." 

"These  gentlemen,  who  were  inembere  of  the  Couacil,  whick 
dissolved  the  relation  between  me  and  tlie  cliuicb  at  N<HthampUa, 
m  professing  to  give  an  account,  b  tljis  pamphlet,  of  nhu  declaim 
tions  both  tlie  church  and  1  made,  before  that  Council,  of  our  pim- 
ciples,  say,  "  that  Mr.  Edwards  declared,  that  he  could  Dot  in  co^ 
science  be  active,  in  admitting  any  into  i!ie  church,  unlesa  tfaey  fint 
made  a  profession,  That  they  werc:  indbsd  SAifCTiriBU^ 
Wiiereas  I  declared  the  reverse  of  this,  openly,  and  publicly,  aod 
very  particularly,  before  tiint  Couucil,  in  the  meetinghouse,  a  greit 
multitude  being  present ;  for  this  reason,  because,  I  had  heard  tha 
such  reports  had  been  spread  abroad  tif  my  opinion,.  I  carefiiSy 
commented  on  diein,  and  expressly  denied  and  contradicted  tliem, 
and  told  die  Council  tliat  there  was  no  tiuth  m  such  reports.  I  di»- 
tiactly  informed  tliem,  also,  that  I  did  not  insist  that. persons  should 
say  tliatlliey  were  converted,  or  were  christians;  that  this  was  not 
what  1  had  intended  by  a  person  making  a  profession  of  godlinen; 
and  that  I  should  not  ^ink  it  became  persons  to  come,  and  irakt 
such  a  profession  as  this.  But  I  told  them  that  what  I  insisted  oe, 
as  a  proper  profession  of  godliness  on  the  part  of  any  perscm,  wit 
tlus : — either  his  professing  the  great  things  in  which  godliness  co»- 
siats;  or  that,  m  his  own  full  beUef,  he  saw  such  things  in  his  heait, 
which,  though  he  might  think  tliem  not  to  be  godliness,  yet  were 
truly  such  things,  as  the  Scriptures  represent  as  tlie  essentials  fj( 
true  piety. — I  added  that,  in  the  latter  case,  if  he  did  this  seriously 
and  understandingly,  I  should  think  he  ought  to  be  accepted ; 
though,  at  the  same  time,  he  should  very  much  doubt  of  his  beu^ 
converted  ;  yea,  if  he  should,  tiirough  melancholy  or  any  tempta- 
tion, determine  against  himself,  and  say  he  did  not  think  that  he 
was  converted  ;  if  his  own  scruples  did  not  hinder  him,  I  should 
think  he  ought  to  be  accepted,  and  should  be  ready  to  admit  him. 

5 Mr.  Edwards  here  subjoined  the  testimonies  of  several  respeo- 
e  wimesses  to  the  point  in  question.] 

"  But,  because  I  wished  to  take  the  utmost  possible  care,  that 
what  I  said  might  be  well  observed  and  understood  by  the  Council, 
and  this  false  report  sufficiently  corrected,  I  sent  die  same  thing  in 
to  the  Council  in  writing.  I  also  sent  in  an  extract  from  a  letter,  which 
I  had  previously  written  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clark  of  Salem  Village,  in 
the  folloiving  words,  viz. 

"  It  does  not  belong  to  the  controversy  between  me  and  my  peo- 
ple, how  particular,  or  large,  the  profesnon  should  be,  thai  is  re- 
foiled.     1  sboold  not  cbocne  to  be  confined  to  exact  liinits,  as  to 
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that  affiiir.  But  rather  than  contend,  I  should  content  myself  witli 
a  few  words,  briefly  expressing  the  cardinal  virtues,  or  acts,  implied 
in  a  hearty  compliance  with  the  covenant  of  grace ;  the  profession 
being  made,  (as  should  appear  by  enquiry  into  the  person's  doctrinal 
knowledge,)  understandingly ;  it  there  were  an  external  conversa- 
tion agreeable  thereto.  Yea,  I  should  think,  that  such  a  person, 
sdemnly  making  such  a  profession,  had  a  right  to  be  received,  as 
the  object  of  a  public  charity,  however  he  himself  might  scruple  his 
own  conversion,  on  account  of  his  not  remembering  the  time, 
or  not  knowing  the  method,  of  his  conversion,  or  finding  so  much  re- 
maining sin,  etc.  And,  (if  his  own  scruples  did  not  hinder,)  I 
shouM  think  a  mmister,  or  a  church,  had  no  right  to  debar  such  a 
professor,  though  he  should  say  he  did  not  think  himself  converted. 
For  I  call  that  a  profession  of  godliness,  wbich  is  a  profession  of  the 
great  things  wherein  godliness  consists,  and  not  a  profession  by  an 
individual,  of  his  own  opinion  of  his  good  estate. 
"^  Northampton^  May  7, 1750." 

"  This  writing  was  handed  round,  and  particularly  taken  notice 
of  in  the  Council,  and  read  by  the  members.  Such  abundant 
care  did  I  take,  that  the  Council  might  fully  understand,  that  I  by  no 
means  insisted,  that  a  man  should  profess  diat  he  was  sanctified  or 
converted ;  and  that  I  was  so  far  from  insisting  on  it,  that  I  disliked 
such  a  kind  of  profession,  and  such  terms  of  communion.  Yet 
now  some  of  tlie  gendemen,  who  were  members  of  that  Council, 
declare  to  tlie  world  from  the  press,  that  I  declared  this  very  thing 
to  the  Council,  that  /  could  not  in  conscience  admit  persons^  unless 
they  first  made  a  profession  that  they  were  indeed  sanctified.  It 
may  be  said  tliat,  although  I  produce  testimonies  to  the  contrary, 
yet  there  are  four  that  write  in  this  declaration,  which  is  su/Ticient 
to  balance  all  my  testimonies.  To  tliis  I  reply,  that  the  extract 
from  ray  letter  to  Mr.  Clark  of  Salem  Village,  which  was  laid  in 
before  this  Council,  wherein  the  contrary  w^as  expressly  declared, 
was  in  writing ;  and  they  cannot,  and  do  not  deny,  that  tliis  ex- 
tract, in  these  very  words,  was  laid  before  them.  And  if  they 
should  deny  that  I  ever  wrote  such  a  letter,  the  original  is  in  Mr. 
Clark's  hands ;  which  will  speak  for  itself,  if  they  deny  diat  I  have 
truly  represented  it. 

"That  they  should  make  such  a  declaration,  as  they  have  done, 
is  the  more  remarkable,  because  this  my  extract  from  that  letter 
was  printed,  long  before,  in  the  Preface  to  my  Farewell  Sermon, 
as  a  designed  refutation  of  such  kinds  of  reports  of  my  opinion,  and 
was  referred  to,  to  tlie  same  pur|K>se,  in  the  printed  Result  of  the 
Council  which  sat  at  Northampton,  which  these  gentlemen  (p.  18) 
confess  that  they  had  seen.  And  these  things  froni  the  press  were 
very  much  known,  and  taken  notice  of,  in  that  part  of  the  country 
where  these  ministers  live,  long  before.     So  that,  if  it  were  qqssl-- 


l)le  for  me  to  defend  mysi^lf  from  siicli  injurious  representations,  anil 
re)K>rlfl,  anil  assertions  on  the  part  of  tiiose  gentlemen,  as  arc  here 
made,  one  would  think  it  was  most  ofiectually  done.  Yet,  notwiih- 
standing  all  this,  iJiey  notv  boldly  assert  to  the  world,  that  I  declar- 
ed tbnt,  which,  instead  of  declaring;,  I,  at  the  time,  expresdy,  care- 
fully and  publicly  denied,  and  also  declared  the  very  reverse  of  il, 
by  word  of  month,  in  their  hearing,  and  in  writing  addressed  to 
iheraselves,  and  aftenvards  from  liie  press,  before  the  world.  If  1 
had  perfectly  held  my  peace,  and  made  no  declaration  of  any  kiad 
aa  the  subject,  and  tliey  had  tlicn  published  to  the  world  that  I  de- 
clared this,  which  ihcy  have  asserted,  it  would  indeed  have  been 
strange ;  but  still,  it  would  iiave  been  far  less  surpriang  and  injuri- 
ous tliiui  now,  since  1  have,  witli  so  much  pains,  declared  the  coo- 
trxry,  and  taken  so  much  care,  that  they  should  have  full  notice  of 
my  denying  and  abhorring  the  thing,  which  tliey  say  I  asserted  and 
insisted  on. 

"  I  am  yonr  friend  and  brother, 

"Jonathan  Edwahds." 

In  the  course  of  the  sprini;,  (ho  Reply  of  the  Rev.  Solomon  V^^^ 
liaras,  of  Liebanon,  Connecucui,  to  the  Treatise  of  Mr.  £dwaidt, 
on  the  Qualifications  for  Communion,  issued  from  the  press.*  11m 
task  of  preparing  this  work  was  not,  originally,  of  the  author's  own 
seeking.  As  has  been  already  mentioned,  his  half-brother,  at  die 
request  of  some  of  the  opposers  of  Mr.  Edwards  in  Northampton, 
began,  in  174^,  to  collect  materials  for  this  reply.  In  this  weak, 
he  had  proceeded  some  distance,  we  know  not  how  far,  when  tbe 
necessity  of  his  embarking  for  England  compelled  hini  to  relin- 
quish it;  and  he  placed  his  papers  in  the  hands  of  his  brother,  in 
whose  name  the  work  appeared.  What  its  character  would  iavt 
been,  had  he  completed  it  himself,  cannot  now  be  known ;  but,  af- 
ter reading  it,  as  it  actually  came  fortli  from  the  hands  of  the  two 
brothers,  the  friends  of  the  tax  mode  of  admission,  conscious  as  the}' 
were  of  danger  to  their  cause,  from  the  Enquiry  of  Mr.  Edwards, 
must  have  felt,  if  they  did  not  say, "  JVon  tali  atixilio,  nee  defensori- 
htu  iatu,  tempiis  eget."  That  the  author,  though  he  styled  bis 
work  an  Aimoer  to  the  Treatise  of  Mr.  Edwards,  perceived  it  to 
be  no  easy  task  to  furnish  a  real  answer  to  his  arguments,  is  obvious 
from  the  fact,  that  he  continually  misrepresents  its  dedgn,  and  the 
nature  of  the  question  in  controversy.     He  often  asserts  it  to  be  the 

•  The  title  of  this  psmpliint  Is,  "  Thn  True  State  of  the  QuCBtien  concerning 
the  QualificBtioiis  necessary  to  lawful  Commuuion  in  tbe  ChriBtian  Sacra- 
nMnls  ;  being  an  Answer  to  tlia  Rev.  Mr.  Jonathan  Edwards'  Dook,  entitled. 
An  HambU  Enguirj/  inloihe  Raiunf  Ihe  Ward  of  God,  eonetmiag  Ittt  Qu«/i/!- 
eationi  rtquitiU  to  d  cempUle  itialding.  Olid  fxill  Contmunifnt,  in  the  fitttit 
Chrulian  Church  ;  \>y  SDloiaon  Williuiu,  A.  H."     BoMon,  1751. 
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professed  and  declared  design  of  Mr.  Edwards,  in  writing  the 
<*  Humble  Enquir}","  to  oppose  Mr.  Stoddard,  when  Mr.  Edwards 
declared,  in  the  Preface,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  necessity  he 
was  laid  under,  of  opposing  what  his  grandfather  had  strenuously 
maintained,  he  had  engaged  in  preparing  it,  with  the  greatest  reluc- 
tance that  he  ever  undertook  any  public  service  in  his  life.  The 
main  question,  which  Mr.  Edwards  had  discussed  in  the  '*  Humble 
Enquiry,"  was.  Whether  candidates  for  admission  to  the  Church, 
w^hi  to  make  a  Credible  Profession  of  Piety  ^  This  was  the  ques- 
tion in  debato,  between  him  and  his  people.  They  insisted,  with 
Mr.  Stoddard,  that  the  Lord's  Supper  was  a  converting  ordinance, 
that  unconverted  men,  as  such,  had  a  right  to  partake  of  it,  and  of 
course,  that  a  credible jprofession  of  piety  was  not  necessary  to 
church-membership.  On  this  point,  Mr.  Edwards  differed  from 
them ;  and  he  wrote  the  *^  Humble  Enquiry,"  to  convince  them, 
that  their  opinion  was  erroneous.  As  to  the  evidence,  necessary  to 
render  a  profession  credible,  he  expressly  states  it  to  be  '*  some  out- 
ward manifestation,  that  ordinarily  renders  the  thing  probable ;" 
and  again,  he  says,  '^  Not  a  certainty,  but  a  profession  and  visibility 
of  these  things,  must  be  the  rule  oi  the  church's  proceeding." — 
Mr.  Williams,  on  the  contraiy,  continually  represents  the  main 
question  in  controversy  to  be,  fVhat  Degree  of  evidence,  the  church 
must  have,  of  the  piety  of  those,  she  receives  as  members?  He  says, 
Mr.  Edwards  demands  the  highest  evidence,  which  a  man  can  give, 
of  sincerity ;  and  that  he  himself  insists  only  on  the  lowest  evidence, 
die  nature  of  the  thing  will  admit;  as  though  both  regarded  actual 
piety,  as  necessary  to  such  a  profession.  He  then  represents  Mr. 
Edwards,  as  requiring  so  high  a  degree  of  evidence  of  the  candi- 
date's piety,  as  shall  render  the  church  certain  of  it,  and  enable 
them  to  come  to  an  absolute  and  peremptory  determination,  that  he 
is  a  truly  godly  person  ;  and  that  his  principles  suppose  men  to  be 
Searchers  of  each  others'  hearts.  ^ 

All  this  is  in  direct  contrariety  to  the  often  repeated  statements 
of  the  principles,  for  which  Mr.  Edwards  contended ;  and,  as  every 
intelligent  reader  of  tlie  "  Enquiry"  and  "  Answer"  must  ultimately 
be  aware  of  this,  and  must  perceive  that  Mr.  Williams  palpably  avoid- 
ed the  main  point  in  controversy,  and  discussed  no  point,  but  a  sub- 
ordinate one,  on  which  he  could  make  out  no  difference  between 
himself  and  Mr.  Edwards,  except  by  mis-stating  the  plainly  declared 
sentiments  of  tlie  latter;  it  is  difficult  to  explain,  why  he  should 
have  pursued  such  a  course,  when  he  had  so  acute  an  antagonist  to 
expose  the  obliquity  of  the  proceeding,  except  on  the  supposition, 
that,  having  publicly  announced  his  design  of  answering  Mr.  Ed- 
wards, he  found  on  trial,  that  he  was  not  equal  to  the  task,  and  pur- 
sued this  course,  to  deceive  the  spectators  of  the  contest*  No  one, 
who  has  courage  to  meet  a  real  antagonist,  will  occupy  himself 
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with  a  man  of  straw.     What  notice  Mr.  Edwards  took  of  this  Ro- 
ply,  will  be  stated  on  a  subsequent  page. 

While  at  Stockbridge,  he  addressed  the  following  letter  to  the 
Rev.  Mi*.  Erskine. 

''StockbridgCj  June  28,  1751. 

"  Rev.  and  dear  brother, 

"  I  have  lately  received  the  "  Treatise  on  the  Restoration  of  the 
Jews,"  and  a  pamphlet  entitled  ^^  A  Serious  Address  to  the  Church 
of  Scodand,"  and  a  "  Sermon  on  the  Qualifications  of  the  Teach- 
ers'of  Christianity,"  preached  by  you  before  the  Synod,  with  Glass's 
Notes  on  Scripture  Texts,  No.  6.  These  pamphlets  were  inclos- 
ed in  a  wrapper,  superscribed  by  your  hand.  There  was  also  in  the 
packet,  a  brief  advertisement  concerning  one  of  the  pamphlets, 
written  in  your  hand,  though  without  any  date  or  name,  or  any  let- 
ter in  the  packet.  But  yet,  I  conclude  these  pamphlets  were  sent 
by  you,  and  accordingly  I  now  thank  you  for  them.  Your  dis- 
course on  the  Qualifications  of  Teachers  of  Christianity,  is  a  very 
acceptable  present.  Glass's  Notes  on  Scripture  Texts  contain  some 
things  that  are  very  curibus,  and  discover  close  study,  and  a  criti- 
cal genius.  The  "  Treatise  on  the  Restoration  of  the  Jews,"  if 
written  by  a  christian  divine,  is  a  strange  and  unaccountable  thing; 
by  reason  of  there  being  notiiing  at  all  said,  or  hinted,  about  the 
Jews'  conversion  to  the  Christian  faith,  or  so  much  as  one  mentioQ 
of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  his  supporting  that  the  prophecies  of  Ezekiel 
are  to  be  literally  fulfilled,  in  the  building  of  such  a  temple  and  city  as 
is  there  described,  and  the  springing  of  such  a  river  from  the 
thresliold  of  the  temple,  and  its  nmning  into  the  east  sea,  and  the  Jews 
offering  sacrifices,  and  observing  other  rites  spoken  of  in  Ezekiel ; 
and  that  the  Messiah  is  yet  to  come,  and  to  reign  in  Jerusalem  as 
a  temporal  prince,  etc.  And  I  am  wholly  at  a  loss,  as  to  the  au- 
thor'sj-eal  design,  whetiier  it  was,  to  promote  Judaism,  or  Deism, 
or  only  to  amuse  his  readers. 

"Since  I  received  these  pamphlets,!  have  received  letters  from  all 
my  other  correspondents  in  ScoUand ;  but  none  from  you.  Mr. 
M'Laurin  speaks  of  your  writing,  or  designing  to  write ;  but  sug- 
gests that  possibly  your  letter  would  not  arrive  so  soon  as  the  rest ; 
so  that  I  hope  I  shall  yet,  ere  long,  receive  a  letter  from  you.  The 
letters,  I  have  received  from  my  other  correspondents,  make  men- 
tion of  a  great  revival  of  religion  in  Guelderland,  and  Mr.  M'Lau- 
rin  has  sent  me  printed  accounts  of  it,  published,  as  I  understand, 
by  Mr.  Gillies,  his  son-in-law,  being  extracts  of  letters  from  Hol- 
land. I  had  some  notice  of  it  before,  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Daven- 
port, who,  for  the  most  part,  resides  in  New-Jersey.  The  account 
he  wrote,  was  brought  over  from  Holland,  by  a  young  Dutch  minister, 
whose  name  is  John  Frielinghausen,  bom  in  New-Jersey,  second 
90D  to  an  eminent  Dutch  minister  there.     His  elder  brother  is  set- 
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tied  at  Albany,  and  by  all  accounts,  is  an  able  and  faithful  minister. 
This  second  soi\  has  been  in  Holland  two  years,  I  suppose  to  per- 
fect his  education  in  one  of  their  Universities,  where  his  brother  at 
Albany  had  his  education.  He  came  over  into  America  the  last 
summer,  having  just  been  married  and  ordained  in  Holland,  in  or- 
der to  take  the  pastoral  charge  of  some  of  the  places,  that  had  been 
under  his  father's  care. 

"  The  accounts,  Mr.  Davenport  gives  from  him,  are  not  so  particu- 
lar, as  those  that  are  published  by  Mr.  Gillies.  But  there  is  one 
material  and  important  circumstance,  which  he  mentions,  not  taken 
notice  of  in  tlie  accounts  from  Scodand,  viz.  that  the  Stadtholder 
was  much  pleased  with  the  work. 

"  At  the  same  time,  that  we  rejoice  in  that  glorious  work,  and 
praise  God  for  it,  it  concerns  us  carefully  to  pray,  that  God's  min- 
isters and  people  there  may  be  directed  in  such  a  state  of  things, 
wherein  wisdom  and  great  discretion  are  so  exceedingly  needed, 
and  great  care  and  skill,  to  distinguish  between  tnie  and  false  reli- 
gion ;  between  those  inward  experiences,  which  are  from  the  saving 
influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  those  that  are  from  Satan,  trans- 
forming himself  into  an  angel  of  light.  Without  this,  it  may  be  ex- 
pected, that  the  great  deceiver  will  gradually  insinuate  himself; 
acting  under  disguise,  he  will  pretend  to  be  a  zealous  assistant  in 
building  the  temple,  yea,  tlie  chief  architect,  when  his  real  design 
will  be,  to  bring  aU  to  the  ground,  and  to  build  Babel,  instead  of 
the  temple  of  God,  finally  to  the  great  reproach  and  grief  of  all 
true  friends  of  religion,  and  the  haughty  triumph  of  its  adversaries. 
If  I  may  be  allowed  my  conjecture  in  this  affair,  there  lies  the  great- 
est danger  of  the  people  in  Guelderland,  who  are  concerned  in  this 
work.  I  wish  they  had  all  die  benefit  of  the  late  experience  of 
this  part  of  the  Church  of  (rod,  here  in  America.  Mr.  M'Laurin 
informs  me,  dear  Sir,  diat  you  have  a  correspondence  in  the  Ne- 
therlands; and,  as  you  know  something  of  the  calamities  we  have 
suffered  from  this  quarter,  I  wish  you  would  give  them  some  kind 
admonitions.  They  will  need  all  the  warnings  that  can  be  given 
them.  For  the  temptation  to  religious  people,  in  such  a  state  of 
things,  to  countenance  the  glaring,  shining  counterparts  of  religion, 
without  distinguishing  them  from  the  reality,  what  is  true  and  gen- 
uine, is  so  strong,  that  they  are  very  hardly  indeed  restrained  from 
it.  They  will  at  last  find  the  consequences  not  to  be  good,  of  an 
abundant  declaring  and  proclaiming  their  experience,  on  all  occa- 
sions, and  before  all  companies,  if  they  get  into  that  way,  as  they 
will  be  very  likely  to  do,  without  special  caution  in  their  guides* 
I  am  not  so  much  concerned  about  any  danger,  the  interest  of  the 
revival  of  religion  in  Guelderland  may  be  in,  from  violent  open  oppo- 
sition, as  from  the  secret,  subde,  undiscemed  guile  of  the  Old  Ser- 
pent. I  perceive,  pious  ministers  in  the  Netherlands  are  concern- 
ed to  obtain  attestations  to  the  good  abiding  effect  of  the  «N>}^<QEci\Ti<^ 
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in  Scodaad  and  Ajnerica.  1  think  it  is  fit  tliey  abould  know  die 
very  truth  of  the  case,  aod  that  things  should  be  repreaented,  nei- 
ther better  qot  worse  than  they  arp.  If  they  should  be  represent- 
ed worse,  that  would  ^ve  encouragement  to  unreasonable  oppo- 
sers ;  if  better,  that  might  prevent  a  most  necessary  caution,  of  the 
true  tnendsof  the  awakening.  There  are,  undoubtedly,  very  ma- 
ny instances  in  New-England,  in  the  whole,  of  the  perseverance  of 
SDch,  as  were  thought  to  have  received  the  saving  benefits  of  the 
late  ;'evival  of  religion  ;  and  of  their  continuing  to  walk  in  newnes 
of  Ufe,  and  as  becomes  saints ;  instances,  which  are  bcontestible, 
and  which,  men  must  be  most  obstinately  bUnd  not  to  see )  but  I 
believe  the  proportion  here  is  not  so  great  as  in  Scotland.  I  can- 
not say,  that  the  greater  part  of  supposed  converts,  ^ve  reason,  by 
their  conversation,-  to  suppose  that  they  are  true  converts.  The 
proportioa  may,  perhaps,  be  more  truly  represented,  by  the  proptx- 
tkm  of  the  btosstxnE  on  a  tree,  which  abide  and  come  to  mature 
fruit,  to  the  whole  number  of  blossoms  in  the  spring. 

"  in  the  fisrementioned  letter,  which  I  lately  received  irom  Mr. 
Davetiport,  he  mentions  some  degrees  of  awekeniog,  b  some  pla- 
ces of  New-Jersey.  The  following  are  extracts  from  his  letter. 
"I returned  last  month  from  Cape  May,  where  I  had  been  labour- 
ing some  time,  with  hiUe  or  no  success,  as  to  the  unregenerate ; 
except  somewhat  encouraging,  the  last  day  of  my  preaching  among 
th»n.  Yet,  blessed  be  God,  I  hear  of  the  success  of  several  min- 
isters in  the  Jerseys,  and  the  revival  of  religion  in  some  places; 
though  it  is  very  dull  times  in  most.  Mr.  Reed,  of  Boundbrook,  has, 
I  hear,  some  encouragement,  by  reason  of  a  few  in  that  place 
being  under  conviction.  Mr.  Kennedy,  who  is  likely  to  settle  at 
Baskiiigridge,  I  hear,  has  still  more  encouragement;  and  Mr. 
John  Frielinghausen  more  yet,  among  the  Dutch.  He  is  the  se- 
cond son  of  the  Mr.  Frielinghausen,  mentioned  in  your  narrative, 
who  died  a  few  years  ago.  This  second  son  came  over  from  Hol- 
land, where  be  had  been  two  years,  and  was  ordained  a  little  before 
he  came  over,  the  last  summer.  Pious  niinisters  among  the  Dutch, 
this  way,  I  ihjnk  increase  (aster  of  late,  than  among  other  people. 
I  was  at  the  house  of  such  an  one,  Mr.  Varbryk,  as  I  came  along 
in  this  journey  ;  who  was  ordained  last  fall,  about  five  miles  beyond 
Dobbs'  Ferry,  in  New- York  government.  Mr.  William  Tennent 
told  me,  that  Mr.  John  Light,  a  pious  young  Dutch  minister  in 
New-Jersey,  was  translating  the  accounts  from  Holland  into  Englidi. 
Mr.  Brainerd  has  had  some  special  success  lately,  through  mercy ; 
so  that  nine  or  ten  Indians  appear  to  be  under  convictioD,  as  he 
tells  me ;  and  about  twelve  of  the  white  people  near  them,  that 
used  lo  be  stupid  like  the  very  heathen ;  and  many  others  more 
thought&il  and  serious.  Mr.  Sacket  has  lately  been  favoured  with 
peculiar  success,  in  reducing  a  number  drawn  away  and  infected 
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by  the  Separatists ;  and  some  endeavours  I  have  used  since  that, 
and  with  hun,  have,  I  trust,  not  been  altogether  in  vam.  The  good 
Lord  grant,  that  false  religion  may  cease,  and  true  religion  prevail 
through  the  earth !"  This  letter  of  Mr.  Davenport  was  dated 
April  26,  1751. 

"  The  Dutch  people  in  the  provinces  of  New-York  and  New- 
Jersey,  have  been  famed  for  being  generally  exceedingly  ignorant, 
stupid  and  profane,  litde  better  than  the  savages  of  our  American 
deserts,  out  it  is  remarkable,  that  things  should  now  begin  to  ap- 
pear more  hopeful  among  them,  about  the  same  time  that  religion 
is  reviving  among  the  Dutch  in  their  mother  country ;  and  certamlv, 
the  revivals  of  religion  which  have  very  lately  appeared,  especially 
among  the  Dutch  in  Europe,  do  verify  God's  holy  word,  which  not 
only  gives  such  great  encouragement  to  those,  who  have  engaged 
in  die  Concert  for  United  Prayer,  begun  in  Scotland,  to  go  for^ 
ward,  but  binds  it  strongly  upon  them  so  to  do ;  and  shows  that  it  will 
be  an  aggravated  fault,  if,  after  God  does  such  glorious  tilings,  so  soon 
after  we  have  begun  in  an  extraordinary  manner  to  ask  diem,  we 
should  grow  cold  and  slack,  and  begm  to  faint.  And  I  think  what 
God  has  now  done,  may  weU  cause  those,  who  seemed  ai  first, 
with  some  zeal,  to  engage  in  the  afiidr,  but  have  grown  careless 
about  it,  and  have  left  ofiT,  to  reflect  on  themselves  with  blushing  and 
confusion.  What  if  you,  dear  Sir,  and  other  ministers  in  Scotland,, 
who  have  been  engaged  in  this  affair,  should  now  take  occj^sion  to 
inform  ministers  in  the  Netherlands  of  it,  and  move  them  to  come 
into  it,  and  join  with  us,  in  our  united  and  extraordmary  prayers, 
for  an  universal  revival  of  religion  ? 

^^  As  to  my  present  circumstances,  1  came  the  last  week  to  this 
place,  having  undertaken  the  business  of  a  missionary  to  the  Indians 
here ;  having  been  chosen  the  pastor  of  this  church,  and  chosen 
missionary  by  the  Commissioners  for  Indian  aftairs  in  Boston.  My 
instalment  is  appointed  to  be  on  the  second  Thursday  in  the  next 
month.*  I  don't  expect  to  get  ready  to  remove  my  family,  tiU 
winter.  But  I  must  refer  you,  dear  Sir,  to  my  letters  to  Mr. 
M'Laurin  and  Mr.  Robe,  for  a  more  full  account  of  my  circumstan- 
ces, and  of  the  things  which  have  passed  relating  to  them.  I  have, 
with  this,  sent  you  the  Grazette,  contaming  the  Result  of  the  late 
Council  at  Northampton,  and  intend  to  order  one  of  my  Farewell 
Sermons  to  be  put  up  for  you.  My  family  were  in  their  usual 
state  of  health  when  I  left  them,  excepting  my  youngest  child,  ^o 
had  something  like  an  intermitting  fever. 

"  Please  to  present  my  cordial  respect,  and  chrisdan  love,  to 
your  dear  consort,  and  remember  me  in  your  prayers,  with  regard  to 

*  This  part  of  the  letter  mnst  have  been  written  in  July,  as  tlie  installation 
took  place  in  August. 
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the  trials  and  changes  I  am  called  to  pass  through,  uu)  ibe  oew 
important  business  I  have  undenaken. 

"I  am,  daar  Sir,  your  most  ' 

"  united  and  obliged  friond  aBd:brother, 

"  Jonathan  Edwaxds." 

Fruni  Mr,  Gillespie  he  received,  about  this  period,  a'  letter  most 
grateful  to  his  own  feelings,  expressing  a  Kvely  and  affectionate 
sympathy  in  his  afflictions,  as  well  as  surprize  and  astonishment  at  ■ 
the  conduct  of  the  people  of  Northampton.  Mr.  Edwards,  m  tris 
reply,  commiruicates  a  series  of  facts  respecting  them,  which  do! 
only  were  ad!ii)ted,  at  the  time,  to  remove  these  impressions  of  Ins 
friend ;  but  will  be  found,  also,  to  contain  a  most  important  «nd 
saluUry  lesson  of  instruction,  to  every  clerpymao,  and  every  church. 
The  solemn  caution  of  the' Aposde,  in  1  Cor.  iii.  10— 15,  to  every 
minister,  to  take  care  how  he  builds  up  the  temple  of  God,  a 
which  Jesus  Christ  is  the  foundation — a  caution,  which  refers  not 
only  to  tlie  nature  of  the  dortrtnw  which  he  teaches;  but,  also,  and 
even  more  especially,  (as  will  be  obvious  from  verses  16  and  17,) 
io  tlie  character  of  the  memben  whom  he  adds  to  the  church  rf 
Christ,'which  is  the  templeof  God ; — is  here  enforced  most  soleom- 
ly,  by  arguments  derived  from  experience. 

"  To  the  Rev,  ThomaS  Gillespie,  Camock. 

"StwMridge,  My  1,  I75I. 

*'  Ret.  and  very  dear  Sib, 

■'lam  very  greatly  obliged  to  you,  for  your  most  kind,  aflection- 
ate,  comfortable,  and  proStable  tetter  of  Feb.  2,  1751.  1  thank 
^ou,  dear  Sir,  for  your  sympathy  with  me,  under  my  troubles,  so 
amply  testified,  and  the  many  suitable  and  proper  con^de radons, 
you  suggest  to  me,  for  my  comfort  and  improvement.  May  God 
enable  me  to  make  a  right  improvement  of  them. 

"  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  dear  Sir,  that  you  are  shocked  and 
surprized,  at  what  has  happened  between  me  and  the  people  of  North- 
ampton. It  is  surprizing  to  all  impartial  and  considerate  persons 
that  live  near,  and  have  the  greatest  advantage  to  know  the  circum- 
stances of  the  aSair,  and  the  things  that  preceded  the  event,  and 
made  way  for  it.  But  no  wonder,  if  it  be  much  more  so,  to  stran- 
gers at  a  distance.  I  doubt  not,  but  that  God  intends  his  own  glory, 
and  the  safety  and  prosperity  of  Zion,  and  the  advancement  of  the 
interests  of  religion,  in  the  issue  of  this  event. 

"  But  it  is  best,  that  the  true  state  of  the  case  should  be  known, 
and  that  it  should  be  viewed  as  it  is,  in  order  to  receiving  that  instruc- 
tion which  divine  Providence  holds  forth  >n  it,  and  in  order  to  pro- 
per reflections  and  right  improveroent. 
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*' As  there  is  a  difierence  among  pmticular  persons,  as  to  their 
natural  temper,  so  there  is  some  difference  of  this  kind  to  be  ob- 
served in  different  countries,  and  also  in  different  cides  and  towns. 
The  people  of  Northampton  have,  ever  since  I  can  remember,  been 
famed  for  a  high  spirited  people,  and  of  a  difficult  and  turbulent 
temper.  However,  though  in  some  respects  they  have  been  a  stiff- 
necked  people,  yet  God  has  been  pleased,  in  times  past,  to  bestow 
many  distinguishing  favours  upon  them.  The  tow^  has  stood  now 
near  one  hundred  years.  Their  first  minister,  Mr.  Eleazar  Ma- 
ther, brother  to  Dr.  Increase  Mather  of  Boston,  and  Mr.  Sam- 
uel Mather  of  Dublin,  Ireland ;  was  a  very  eminent  man  of  God. 
After  him  came  Mr.  Stoddard,  my  grandfather,  a  very  great 
man,  of  strong  powers  of  mind,  of  great  grace  and  great  author- 
i^,  of  a  masterly  countenance,  speech  and  behaviour.  He  had 
much  success  in  his  ministry ;  diere  being  many  seasons  in  his 
day,  of  general  awakening  among  his  people.  He  continued  in 
the  ministry,  at  Northampton,  about  sixty  years.  But  God  was 
pleased,  in  some  respects,  especially,  to  manifest  his  power  in 
the  weakness  of  his  successor;  there  having  been  a  more  re- 
markable awakening,  since  his  death,  than  ever  had  been 'till 
then,  in  that  town:  although  since  that,  also,  a  greater  declen- 
sion, and  more  awful  departures  from  God,  in  some  respects, 
than  ever  before ;  and  so  the  last  minister  has  had  more  to  humble 
bim,  than  either  of  his  predecessors.  May  the  effect  be  answera- 
ble to  God's  just  expectatations. 

"  The  people  have,  from  the  beginning,  been  well  instructed  ; 
havmg  had  a  name,  for  a  long  time,  for  a  very  knowing  people ;  and 
many  have  appeared  among  diem,  persons  of  good  abilities ;  and 
many,  bom  in  the  town,  have  been  promoted  to  places  of  public 
trust:  they  have  been  a  people  distinguished  on  this  account. 
These  things  have  been  manifestly  abused  to  nourish  the  pride  of 
their  natural  temper,  which  had  made  them  more  difficult  and  un- 
manageable. There  were  some  mighty  contests  and  controversies 
among  them,  in  Mr.  Stoddard's  day ;  which  were  managed  with 
great  heat  and  violence :  some  great  quarrels  in  the  Church,  where- 
in Mr.  Stoddard,  great  as  his  authority  was,  knew  not  what  to*  do 
with  them.  In  one  ecclesiastial  controversy  in  Mr.  Stoddard's  day, 
wherein  the  church  was  divided  into  two  parties,  the  heat  of  spirit 
was  raised  to  such  a  degree,  that  it  came  to  hard  blows.  A  mem- 
ber of  one  party  met  the  head  of  the  opposite  party,  and  assaulted 
him,  and  beat  him  unmercifully.  In  latter  times,  die  people  have 
had  more  to  feed  their  pride.  They  have  grown  a  much  greater 
and  more  wealthy  people  than  formerly,  and  are  become  more 
extensively  famous  in  the  world,  as  a  people  that  have  ex- 
celled in  gifts  and  grace,  andhad  God  extraordinarilv  among  them ; 
which  has  insensibly  engendered  and  nourished  spintual  pride,  that 
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grand  inlet  of  ihe  devil  in  the  heans  of  men,  and  avenue  of  all  man- 
ner of  mischief  among  a  professing  people.  Spiritual  pride  is  a 
most  niODstrous  tiling.  If  it  be  not  discerned,  and  vigourously  op- 
posed, in  tlie  beginning,  it  very  often  sooci  raises  persons  above  their 
teachers,  and  supposed  sfuritiral  fathers,  and  sets  them  out  of  the 
reach  of  all  rule  and  instruction,  as  1  have  seen  in  innumerable  in- 
stances. And  there  is  this  inconvenience,  attending  tlie  publishing 
of  Narratives  of  a  work  of  God  among  a  people,  (such  is  the  cot- 
niption,  tliat  is  in  the  hearts  of  men,  and  even  of  good  men,)  that 
there  is  great  danger  of  ibeir  making  it  an  occa^on  of  spiritual  pride. 
There  is  great  reason  to  think  that  the  Northampton  people  ban 
provoked  God  greatly  against  them,  by  trusting  in  their  privilege! 
'  and  atiainmenls.  And  llie  consequences  may  well  be  a  warning  to 
all  God's  people,  far  and  near,  tliat  hear  of  them. 

"Another  thing, which  probably  hasconthhuled  in  some  nicawrcto 
the  imbappiness  of  the  people's  manners,  was,  that  ^Ir.  Stoddard, 
though  an  eminently  holy  man,  was  naturally  of  a  dogmatical  temper; 
and  the  people  being  brought  up  under  hiin,  and  with  a  high  veod- 
ration  for  him,  were  naturally  led  to  imitate  him.  Eipecially  dwr 
officers  and  leading  men,  seemed  to  think  it  an  exceUeocy,  to  be 
like  him  in  this  respect. 

"  It  has  been  a  very  great  wound  to  the  Church  of  Nortfaaiuh 
too,  that  Uiere  has  been  for  forty  or  fifty  yearS;  a  sort  of  settled  m- 
vision  of  the  people  into  two  parties,  somewhat  like  ibe  Court  and 
Country  parly,  in  England,  (if  I  may  compare  small  things  wiA 
great.)  There  have  been  some  of  the  chief  men  in  the  town,  of 
chief  authori^  and  wealth,  that  have  been  great  proprietors  oi 
dieir  lands,  who  have  had  one  party  with  them.  And  the  other 
party,  which  has  commonly  been  the  greatest,  have  been  of  those, 
who  have  been  jealous  of  them,  apt  to  envy  them,  and  afraid 
of  their  having  too  much  power  and  influence  in  town  and  church. 
This  has  been  a  foundation  of  innumerable  contentions  among 
the  people,  from  time  to  time,  which  have  been  exceedingly  griev- 
ous to  me,  and  by  which  doubtless  God  has  been  dreadfully  pro- 
voked, and  his  Spirit  grieved  and  quenched,  and  much  confusoa 
and  many  evil  works  have  been  introduced. 

"  Another  thing,  that  evidently  has  contributed  to  our  calamities, 
is,  that  the  people  had  got  so  established  in  certain  wrong  notiom 
and  ways  in  religion,  which  I  found  them  in,  and  could  never 
heat  them  out  of.  Particularly ',  it  was  too  much  their  method 
to  lay  almost  all  the  stress  of  their  hopes  in  reli^on,  on  the 
particular  shape  and  method  of  their  first  work ;  t.  e,  the  first 
work  of  the  Spirit  of  God  on  tlieir  hearts,  in  their  convictioa 
and  conversion ;  and  to  look  but  Uttle  at  the  abiding  sense  and 
temper  of  their  hearts,  and  the  course  of  their  exercises,  and 
trials  of  grace,  for  evidences  of  their  good  estate.  Nor  had  they 
Jeamed,   and  many  of  them  never  could  be  made  to  learn,  to  dis- 
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dnguish  between  impressioiis  od  the  iintginitioD,  and  lively  spiritual 
experiencey  and  when  1  came  among  them,  I  fiuind  it'  to  be  too 
much  a  custom  among  them  without  discretion,  or  distinction  of 
occasions,  pkoes,  or  companies,  to  declare  and  publirii  their  own 
experiences ;  and  oftentimes  to  do  it  in  a  light  manner,  without  any- 
air  of  solemni^.  Thb  custom  has  not  a  little  contributed  to  spirit- 
ual pride  and  many  other  evils.  When  I  first  setded  among  the 
people,  being  young  and  of  little  experience,  I  was  not  thcnroughly 
aware  of  the  iU  consequences  of  such  a  custom,  and  so  allowed  or 
at  least  did  not  testify  against  it,  as  I  ought  to  have  done. 

^  And  here  I  desire  it  may  be  observed,  that  I  would  be  far  from 
so  laying  aD  the  blame  of  the  sorrowful  things,  that  have  come  to 
pass,  to  the  people,  as  to  suppose  thtft  I  have  no  cause  of  self-re- 
flection and  humiliadon  before  God,  on  this  occasion.  I  am  sen- 
aihle  that  it  becomes  me  to  look  on  what  has  lately  happened,  as  an 
awfiil  frown  of  heaven  on  me,  as  well  as  on  the  people.  (lod 
knows  the  sinfiibess  of  mv  heart,  and  the  great  and  sinful  deficien- 
cies and  ofifences,  which  I  have  been  guilty  of,  in  the  course  of 
my  nunistry  at  Northampton.  I  desire  that  God  would  discover 
ihem  to  me  more  and  more,  and  that  now  he  would  eflfectually 
humble  me,  and  mortify  my  pride  and  sdf-confidence,  and  empty 
me  enturely  of  myself,  and  make  me  to  know  bow  that  I  deserve  to 
be  cast  away,  as  an  abominable  branch  and  as  a  vessel  wherein  is 
BO  pleasure;  and,  if  it  may  consist  withhis  bdy  will,  that  he  would 
sanctify  me,  and  make  me  a  vessel  more  meet  for  my  Master's 
use ;  and  yet  improve  me  as  an  instrument  of  his  glory,  and  the 
good  of  the  souls  of  mankind. 

^^  One  thing,  that  has  contributed  to  bring  things  to  such  a  pass 
at  Northampton,  was  my  youth,  and  want  of  more  judgment  and 
experience,  in  the  time  of  that  extraordinary  awakemng,  about  six- 
teen years  ago.*  Instead  of  a  youth,  there  was  want  of  a  giant, 
in  judgment  and  discretion,  among  a  people  in  such  an  extraordi- 
nary state  of  things.  In  some  respects,  doubtless,  my  confidence 
m  myself  was  a  great  injury  to  me;  but  in  oth^  respects  my  diffi- 
dence of  myself  injured  me.  ^r  It  was  such,  that  I  durst  not  act  my 
own  judgment,  and  had  no  strength  to  oppose  received  notions,  and 
established  customs,  and  to  testify  boldly  against  some  glaring  frtbe 
appearances,  and  counterfeits  of  religion,  tdl  it  was  too  late.  And 
by  this  means,  as  well  as  others,  many  things  got  footing,  which 
have  proved  a  dreadful  source  of  quritual  pride,  and  other  things 
that  are  exceedingly  contrary  to  true  Christianity.  If  I  had  had  more 
experience,  and  ripeness  oi  judgment  and  courage,  I  should  have 
guided  my  people  in  a  better  manner,  and  shodd  have  guarded 
them  better  firom  Satan's  devices,  and  prevented  the  q>iritual  cala- 
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mity  of  many  souls,  and  perhaps  the  eternal  ruin  of  some  of  them; 
and  have  done  what  would  have  tended  to  lengthen  out  the  tnnqiul- 
i^  of  the  town. 

*  <*  However,  doubtless  at  that  time,  there  was  a  very  glorious  work 
of  God  wrou^t  in  Northampton,  and  there  were  numerous  instan- 
ces of  saving  conversion ;  diough  undoubtedly  many  were  decehred, 
and  deceived  others ;  and  the  number  of  true  converts  was  not  so 
great  as  was  then  imagmed.  Many  may  be  ready,  from  things  that  are 
lately  come  to  pass,  to  determine,  that  all  Northampton  religion  u 
c(»ne  to  nothing ;  and  that  all  the  famed  awakenings,  and  revivals 
of  religion  in  that  place,  prove  to  be  notlung  but  strange  tides  of  a 
melancholy  and  whimsical  humour.  But  they  would  draw  no 
such  conclusion,  if  they  exactly  knew  the  true  state  of  the  case, 
and  would  judge  of  it  with  full  calmness  and  impartiality  of  mind. 

*'  There  are  many  things  to  be  considered  in  the  case  of  North- 
ampton : 

*<  1 .  That  many  of  those,  who  have  been  most  violendy  engaged, 
and  have  chiefly  led  and  excited  others  in  it^  though  they  have 
been  leading  men  in  the  town,  and  have  been  esteemed  considera- 
ble for  their  knowledge,  estate  and  age,  and  have  been  professois 
of  religion,  yet  have  not  been  the  most  famed  for  pe^. 

<<  2.  The  leading  men,  who  have  been  the  most  engaged  ii 
this  matter,  who  have  taken  vast  pains  to  stir  up  others  that  are  in- 
feriour,  have  had  this  great  advantage  in  their  hands,  that  the  con- 
troversy was  a  religious  controversy ;  that  that,  which  I  opposed,  was 
what  they  always  had  supposed  to  be  a  part  of  divine  truth,  a  pre- 
cious and  important  doctrine  of  the  word  of  Xjod ;  and,  that  the 
cause  of  my  opposers  was  the  cause  of  (rod.  This  has  led  the 
more  ignorant,  and  less  considerate  people,  to  look  on  their  zeal 
against  me  as  virtue,  and  to  christen  even  their  passions  and  bitter- 
ness in  such  a  cause  with  sanctified  names,  and  to  let  them  loose, 
and  prosecute  the  views  of  their  bitterness  and  violence  without  a 
check  of  conscience. 

"  3.  They  have  also  had  the  great  advantage  of  the  vast  venera- 
Uon,  the  people  had  for  Mr.  Stoddard's  memory ;  which  was  such, 
that  many  looked  on  him,  almost  as  a  sort  of  deity.  They  were  all, 
(f .  e.  except  the  young  people,)  born  and  brought  up  under  his 
ministry ,>  and  had  been  used  from  their  infancy  to  esteem  his  sayings 
aU  as  oracles.  And  he,  they  knew,  maintained  that  doctrine  which 
I  oppose,  with  great  positiveness  and  zeal,  and  opposed  the  contra- 
ry, which  I  maintain,  as  an  exceedingly  pernicious  doctrine.  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  I  naturally  appear  as  a  dangerous  opposer 
of  the  cause  of  God,  and  my  teaching  and  insisting  on  the  doctrine, 
which  Mr.  Stoddard  opposed,  appears  to  them  a  sort  of  horrid  pro- 
faneness. 

^'  4.  Craify  designing  men  have  abundanthr  filled  the  ears  of  the 
more  ignorant  with  suggestions,  that  my  opinion  tends  to  overdirow 
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all  religion,  and  to  ruin  the  present  and  future  generations,  and 
to  make  all  heathens,  shutting  theni  out  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 

"  5.  Not  only  many  of  the  leading  men  of  Northampton  have 
used  their  utmost  endeavours,  to  engage  the  minds  of  the  common 
people  in  this  controversy,  but  they  have  also  been  put  forward,  by 
the  neighbouring  ministers  all  round.'  My  opposers  have  also  been 
assisted  and  edged  on  by  some  at  a  great  distance,  persons  of  note ; 
and  some  great  men  in  civil  authority  have  had  a  great  hand  in  it. 

'*  6.  It  is  to  be  considered,  that  the  contrary  opinion  to  mine, 
had  not  only  long  been  established  in  Northampton,  without  so 
much  as  one  opposer  to  it ;  but  it  had  also  been  niUy  and  quietly 
established,  for  a  long  time,  in  all  the  neighbouring  churches  and 
congregations,  and  in  all  the  country  round,  even  to  a  great  dis- 
tance ;  so  that  my  opinion,  when  first  broached,  appeared  to  the 
people  exceedingly  singular.  Their  views  being  very  narrow,  it 
appeared  to  them,  that  all  the  world,  almost,  was  against  me.  And 
my  most  crafty  opposers  improved  tliis  advantage,  and  abundandy 
represented  me  as  all  alone  m  my  opinion. 

*'  7.  Many  of  the  people,  who  at  length  came  to  have  their  spi- 
rits much  raised,  and  were  brought  to  join  in  violent  measures,  yet 
came  slowly  into  it,  after  being  long  practised  with,  and  indefati- 
gable endeavours  used,  to  engage  and  influence  them. 

'^  8.  There  are  about  twenty  heads  of  families,  besides  others, 
women  and  young  people,  who  ever  appeared  openly  against 
the  proceedings  of  the  town,  and  many  others  have  appeared 
friendly  to  me.  And  there  is  not  a  little  reason  to  think,  that  there 
are  many  more,  especially  women  and  youths,  that  would  appear 
so,  if  they  dare.  For  a  person,  by  appearing  my  friend  at  North- 
ampton, even  so  much  so  as  openly  to  discountenance  my  being  turned 
out  of  the  pulpit,  exposes  himself  to  tlie  immediate  persecution  of  his 
neighbours,  and  perhaps  of  his  nearest  friends.  I  mean,  he  falls 
under  their  great  resentment,  loses  all  their  friendship,  and  is  every 
where  the  object  of  reproach. 

'*  9.  It  is  to  be  considered,  that  diese  things  have  happened  when 
God  is  greatly  withdrawn,  and  religion  was  very  low,  not  only  at 
Northampton,  but  all  over  New-England. 

"10.  I  believe  the  devil  is  gready  alarmed,  by  the  opposition 
made  to  tlie  lax  doctrine  of  admission  to  the  chrisdan  church,  and 
to  the  corresponding  practice,  which  bad  been  so  long  established 
at  Northampton,  and  so  extensively  in  the  country ;  in  which  he 
found  his  account,  and  hoped  for  more  important  consequences,  and 
more  agreeable  to  him.  And  God,  for  wise  ends,  has  suffered 
him  to  exert  liimself,  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  in  opposition ; 
as  God  ordinarily  does,  when  truth  is  in  {he  birth. 

"But  I  am  drawn  out  to  an  unexpected  length,  in  myohiervations 
on  these  things,  and  have  not  lefl  myself  room,  nor  tmie,  for  some 
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other  tilings,  that  I  would  willingly  write,  and  must  therefore  refer 
you  to  my  letters  to  my  other  correspondents  in  Scotland ;  particii- 
huiy,  Mr.  IMPLaurin,  Mr.  Robe,  Mr.  M'Cullocb,  and  Mr.  Erakine. 
To  some  of  them,  I  have  sent  a  particidar  account  of  my  present 
circumstances,  and  of  things  which  have  lately  passed,  relatii^  to 
them.  I  would  only  say  in  general,  that  I  have  had  a  call  to  set* 
tie  m  Stockbridge,  a  place  m  the  western  borders  of  New*Eng|uid, 
next  to  the  prormce  of  New-York,  about  thirty-six  miles  firom  Al» 
bany,  and  aixxit  forty  miles  from  Northampton,  the  place  wfaoe 
Mr.  Sergeant  was  minister  and  misricmary  to  the  Induans.  I  am 
both  caUed  by  the  church  here,  constituted  pardy  of  Indians  and 
partly  of  English,  and  am  ajqpointed  missionary  to  the  IndiaaB,  fay 
the  Conmiissioners  of  Indian  afiairs,  in  Boston ;  agreeaUy  to  whit 
you  suggest  in  your  letter,  as  though  you  had  been  able  to  foresee 
ftiture  events,  when  you  say, — ^  Perhaps  you  are  to  be  eropbyed^ 
where  the  Goqpel  hasbeen  uttle  understood,  or  attended  to."  I  siq^ 
pose  this  place  will,  for  the  future,  be  die  place  of  my  ordinaiy 
abode,  though  it  will  be  some  months  befcxre  1  can  remove  my  fin 
mily.    I  have  no  leisure,  at  present,  to  write  on  the  subject  you 

rak  of,  viz.  tmpremoTu,  tind  tuppased  immediate  revelaiioimf 
ugh  I  own  the  vast  importance  of  the  subject  I  had  begun  to 
write  something  agamst  me  Armmians,  before  the  late  controversy ; 
and  now  lately,  Au*.  \^^lliams  has  written  a  book,  inanswer  to  mine 
on  that  subject ;  which  I  thnik  myself  obliged  to  answer,  if  God 
give  me  opportunity. 

*<  I  have  much  to  teach  me  to  behave  Hke  a  pilgrim  and  stran- 
ger in  the  earth.  But  in  the  midst  of  troubles  and  difficulties,  I 
receive  many  mercies.  Partiularly,  I  have  great  reason,  with  abun- 
dant thankfulness,  to  take  notice  of  the  great  kindness  of  my  friends 
in  Scodand.  Blessed  be  God,  who  never  forsakes  those,  that  trust 
in  him ;  and  never  wants  instruments,  for  the  conveyance  of  his 
goodness  and  liberality  to  those,  who  sufier  in  his  cause ! 

"  I  shall  take  care,  that  there  be  conveyed,  with  this  letter,  to 
you,  one  of  my  Farewell  Sermons,  and  the  Result  of  the  Council, 
that  sat  at  Northampton  the  last  May.  Remember  me,  dear  Sir, 
at  the  throne  of  grace,  with  regard  to  all  my  trials ;  and  with  re- 
gard to  my  new  circumstances,  and  the  important  service  I  have 
undertaken  in  this  place — and  please,  in  your  next,  to  inform  me, 
what  family  you  have,  and  of  their  state. 
^^  I  am,  dear  Sir,  your  most 

<<  affectionate  mend  and  brother, 

"Jonathan  Edwards." 

Tlie  foUow'mg  letter  of  Mr.  Edwards  to  the  Rev.  Isaac  Hollis, 
the  patron  of  one  ^f  the  Indian  schools  at  Stockbridge,-  will  explain 
some  of  the  difficulties,  to  which  they  were  subjected. 
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"To  Mr.  HoDis. 

"  Stockbridge,  July  2,  1751. 

**  Rbt.  and  honoured  Sir, 

"  Having  se6n  your  late  letter  to  Mr.  Prince  of  Boston,  and 
another  to  Capt.  Kellogg,  received  this  summer,  and  having  lately 
been  appointed  Missionary  to  the  Indians  in  this  place,  I  thought 
myself  obliged  to  take  the  first  opportunity  to  write  to  you,  who 
have  exerted  yourself,  m  so  extraordinary  a  manner,  to  promote 
our  interests  here,  to  serve  which  I  am  now  devoted ;  pardy  to  of- 
fer you  my  thanks  for  what  you  have  done,  and  have  lately  ofiered 
to  do,  with  so  fervent  and  enlarged  a  heart,  and  boundful  a  hand, 
for  the  advancement  and  enlargement  of  Christ's  kingdom  of  grace 
among  this  poor  people,  and  the  eternal  welfare  of  their  souls; 
which  may  weU  excite  the  joy  and  admiration  of  all  good  christians, 
the  thanks  of  all  who  make  the  interests  of  Zion  their  own,  and 
especially  of  him  who  has  the  souls  of  the  Indians  conmiitted  to  his 
own  more  immediate  care. 

"  I  write,  also,  partly  to  inform  you  of  what  I  have  had  opportu- 
nity to  observe,  of  the  state  of  things  here,  relating  to  the  afiair  of 
the  instruction  of  the  Indians,  which  you  have  a  right  to  know;  it 
being  an  afiair  in  which  you  have  been  pleased  so  greatiy  to  inter- 
est yourself,  and  which  depends  so  much  on  the  effects  of  your 
most  generous  christian  beneficence.  1  have  had  considerable  op- 
portunity to  observe  the  state  of  things ;  for  though  it  is  but  about 
a  month  since  I  came  here,  after  I  had  undertaken  the  work  of  the 
ministry  here,  as  the  stated  Missionary,  yet  I  had  been  here  before, 
two  months  in  the  winter,  and  then  spent  much  time  with  the  In- 
dians, particularly  with  the  Mohawks  under  the  care  of  Capt.  ^ 
Kelk)gg. 

"  There  are  here  two  schools  for  the  instruction  of  Indian  child- 
ren :  one  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Timothy  Woodbridge,  which  be- 
gan soon  after  Mr.  Sergeant  began  to  preach  to  these  mdians, — ^this 
school  consists  wholly  of  the  proper  JEZbtwcrfonnMcA:  Indians ;  the  other, 
under  the  care  of  Capt.  Kellogg,  which  he  began  with  the  Housch- 
tonnucks,  on  the  plan  which  Mr.  Sergeant  projected ;  but,  in  the 
changeable  unsettled  state,  in  which  things  have  been  since  Mr. 
Sergeant's  death,  it  has  been  altered  fi-om  that  form,  and  the  Hou- 
satonnuck  boys  have  left  it,  and  it  pow  consists  wholly  of  Mohawk 
children,  which  have  been  brought  do\^Ti  hither  by  their  parents, 
from  their  own  proper  country,  about  eighty  miles,  to  this  end,  that 
they  might  be  taught  to  read,  and  write,  and  be  instructed  in  the 
christian  religion. 

"  There  are  some  things,  which  give  a  hopeful  prospect  with  re- 
gard to  these  Mohawk  Indians  ;  particularly  the  forward  inclination 
of  the  children  and  their  aptness  to  learn.  But  that,  \diich  has 
evidently  been  the  greatest  defect  from  the  be^ningin  the  m^AiMA 
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of  instruction  here,  is,  tliat  no  more  proper  and  ef&ctual  mea- 
sures have  been  taken,  to  bring  the  children  that  are  here, 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  Enghsh  tongue.  For  want  of  this, 
all  the  labour  and  cost,  which  have  been  expended  in  schools 
here,  for  about  fourteen  years,  have  been  consequently  to  but 
little  effect  or  benefit.  When  the  children  are  taught  to  read, 
many  of  them,  for  want  of  the  English  language  know  nothing  of 
what  they  read ;  their  books  being  all  in  Edglish.  They  merely 
learn  to  make  such  and  such  sounds,  on  the  sight  of  such  and  such 
marks,  but  know  not  the  meaning  of  the  words,  and  so  have  neither 

Erofit  nor  pleasure  in  reading,  and  will  therefore  be  apt  soon  to 
>se  even  what  they  have  learned,  having  no  benefit  or  entertain- 
ment in  the  use  of  it. 

^'  It  is  on  many  other  accounts  of  great  importance,  that  they 
should  be  brought  to  know  the  English  language.  This  wouM 
greatly  tend  to  iorward  their  instruction ;  their  own  barbarous  lan- 
guages being  exceedingly  barren,  and  very  unfit  to  express  mcnral 
and  divine  things.  It  would  likewise  open  their  minds,  and,  by 
means  of  their  acquaintance  and  conversation  with  the  English, 
would  tend  to  advance  them  in  knowledge  and  civilisation.  Some 
pains  has  been  taken  to  teach  the  children  the  English  tongue,  but 
nothing  very  considerable  has  been  accomplished.  And  I  can 
think  of  but  two  ways  in  which  it  can  be  effected :— either  by  intro- 
ducbg  a  number  of  English  children  into  the  schools,  to  learn  with 
tliem,  and  be  their  mates ;  or  by  distributing  the  Indian  children  into 
English  families,  to  live  there  a  year  or  two,  where  they  must  be 
allowed  to  speak  the  Englisli  and  nothing  else,  and  then  return  into 
the  Indian  schools,  to  perfect  them  in  reading  and  writing,  and  the 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  religion,  and  all  other  useful  knowl- 
edge. The  latter,  if  their  parents  can  be  persuaded  to  consent  to 
it,  as  probably  they  may,  will  be  much  the  most  effectual. 

"  I  would  therefore.  Sir,  humbly  propose,  that  some  such  me- 
thod should  be  taken  with  regard  to  the  children,  who  have  the  be- 
nefit of  your  liberality;  and  that  part  of  your  benefaction  should  be 
expended  in  this  way,  under  the  care  of  prudent  and  faitliful  Trus- 
tees ;  for,  in  order  to  the  business  being  managed  thoroughly  in  fu- 
ture, a  great  deal  of  care  and  activity  will  be  necessary,  vasdy 
more  than  the  schoolmaster  can  have  leisure  for.  Tliere  are  ma- 
ny things,  pertaming  to  the  regulation  of  the  afiairs  of  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  Indian  cluldren,  which  seem  gready  to  require  the  care 
of  a  number  of  persons,  who  shall  be  entrusted  to  dispose  things  ac- 
cording to  the  best  of  their  discretion ;  sending  from  time  to  time,  a 
particular  and  exact  account  of  the  manner,  in  which  they  have  laid 
out  your  money.  • 

*'  I  thought  myself  obliged  to  give  you  these  intimations ;  you  be- 
ing at  a  great  distance,  and  not  capable  of  knowing  the  exact  state 
of  things,  any  otherwise,  than  by  the  information  of  those  who  are 
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on  tlie  spot;  and  it  being  fit  that  you  should  know  those  circumstan- 
ces, which  are  of  so  much  importance  to  the  affair,  diat,  wiUiout  a 
proper  regard  to  them,  the  great  expense,  which  you  incur,  is  hable 
to  be  in  a  great  measure  in  vain. 

^^  I  humbly  request  your  prayers  to  the  Fountain  of  all  light  and 
grace,  for  his  guidance  and  assistance  in  this  important  service, 
which  I  have  lately  undertaken  in  this  place. 
'<I  am.  Honoured  Sir, 

<'  Your  most  humble  servant, 

'^  And  affectionate  brother  in  the  gospel  ministry, 

^'Jonathan  Edwards. 

A  conference  was  appointed,  to  be  held  at  Albany,  the  last  week 
in  June,  1751,  between  the  Commissioners  of  the  governments  of 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and  New- York,  and  the  Chiefs  of  the 
Iroquois,  or  Six  Nations,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  treaty.  The 
Commissioners  of  Massachusetts  were  directed  to  pass  through 
Stockbridge,  on  their  way  to  Albany,  for  the  purpose  of  conferring 
with  the  Mohawks,  already  there,  about  their  setdement  in  New- 
England.  On  their  arrival,  they  found  that  Hendrick,  and  almost 
all  the  heads  of  families,  on  account  of  their  disgust  at  the  neglect 
of  their  children,  on  the  part  of  Capt.  Kellogg,  had  returned  to 
their  own  country.  In  consequence  of  this,  they  requested  Mr. 
Edwards  to  go  to  Albany,  and  be  present  at  the  conference ;  whith- 
er he  accordingly  went,  the  first  week  in  July.  In  an  interview 
with  Hendrick  and  Nicholas,  he  endeavoured  to  persuade  them,  to 
influence  as  many  of  the  Mohawk  Chiefs,  as  possible,  to  go  to  Stock- 
bridge,  and  there  treat  of  their  removal  to  New-England.  This 
being  urged  upon  them  afterwards,  by  the  Commissioners  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, was  agreed  to  by  them  and  the  other  Chiefs ;  and  a  con- 
ference appointed,  to  be  held  at  Stockbridge,  in  August.  Mr.  Ed- 
wards then  returned  to  Stockbridge,  and,  in  the  latter  part  of  July, 
to  his  family  in  Noithampton. 

The  first  week  in  August,  he  removed  his  family  and  eflfects  from 
Northampton  to  Stockbridge;  and  on  Thursday,  Aug.  8th,  was 
regularly  installed  as  the  minister  of  the  congregarion  in  that  place, 
and  inducted  into  the  office  of  Missionary,  to  the  Indians  residing 
in  its  vicinity.  His  salary  was  derived  from  three  sources :  from 
the  parish  of  Stockbridge ;  from  the  Society  in  London,  for  pro- 
pagating the  Gospel  in  New-England,  and  the  parts  adjacent,  whose 
missionary  he  w  as,  through  their  Commissioners  at  Boston ;  and  from 
the  Legislature  of  the  Colony,  as  a  part  of  the  annual  fund  devoted 
to  the  civilization  of  the  Indians.  This  latter  sum  was  paid,  of  course, 
to  the  individual,  who  held  the  office  of  minister  and  missionary  at 
Stockbridge,  although  the  government  had  no  voice  in  his  appoint- 
ment. 

On  Tuesday,  Aug.  13th,  the  Chiefs  of  the  Mohawks  came  from 
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their  two  principal  setdements,  to  Stockhridget  md  met  the  Cooh 
missioneirs  ofthe  province.  The  Chiefa  expressed  a  verjr  strong 
desire,  that  their  children  might  be  instructed ;  but  objected  to  die 
removal  to  Stockbridge,  on  die  ground,  that  the  affiurs  of  the  Mo- 
hawks there  were  left  in  the  utmost  confusion,  that  no  regular  sdbooi 
was  established,  and  no  thorough  means  taken  fi>r  the  education  of 
their  children.  After  reminding  the  CkxnmissionMs,  how  often  the 
English  had  failed  to  fulfil  their  promises,  and  disappointed  the 
hopes,  which  they  had  encouraged  them  to  entertain,  they  request- 
them  to  premise  nothings  but  Ufhai  the  gavemment  unmld  eertakify 
perfinm.  The  CJommissioncsrs  agreed  among  themselves,  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  utter  incompetency  of  Capt.  KeHogg^  another 
instructor,  a  man  of  learning  and  skill,  must  be  procured  far  the 
Mohawk  school ;  and  promised  the  CUefs,  that  a  regular  school 
should  be  established  for  their  children,  and  a  competent  instnider 
q)eedily  procured.  After  this,  the  Chiefs  declared  their  accqn 
tance  of  the  proposals  made  to  tliem,  of  sending  their  children  to 
Stockbridge  far  instruction,  and  of  commg,  a  number  of  them,  to 
reside  there ;  and  tendered  a  belt  of  wampum  to  the  CommisaoD- 
ers,  in  confinnation  of  the  agreement,  wluch  was  accepted.  Ob 
Thursday,  Aug*  22,  the  Council  was  disscdved,  and  the  Chieb 
went  home. 

The  Mohatoksj  at  this  time,  discovered  a  very  strong  desire  tti 
promote  the  education  of  their  chUdren,  and  an  unusual  willingness 
to  receive  religious  instruction ;  as  did  also  a  part  of  the  tribe  of  the 
Oneiyutasy  or  OnddaSj  residing  at  Onohoh^^ugay  or  Onohqtum- 
gtti  a  setdement  on  the  Susquehannah.  The  French,  having  been 
apprised  of  the  eflbrts  making  by  the  English,  in  behalf  of  the  Mo- 
hawks, were  busily  occupied  in  seducing  them,  and  the  other  tribes 
of  the  Iroquois,  to  emigrate  into  Canada ;  and  were  actually  erect- 
ing a  chain  of  forts,  extending  from  Canada,  through  New-York, 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  wilderness  beyond,  to  the  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Edwards,  believing  that,  if  the  utmost  good  faith  was  not  kept  with 
the  Mohawks,  die  whole  plan  of  instructing  them  would  be  defeat- 
ed ;  and  regarding  the  period,  as  a  most  critical  one  for  the  welfare 
of  the  British  Colonies ;  addressed  a  letter,  on  the  subject  of  the 
Indians,  to  the  Hon.  Thomas  Hubbard,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  As- 
sembly. In  this  letter,  he  gave  an  account  of  the  Council  held 
with  the  Chiefs  of  the  Mohawks,  at  Stockbridge,  and  their  agree- 
ment to  encourage  the  education  of  their  children  at  that  place ; 
mentioned  the  interest  felt  in  the  subject  by  the  Mohawks  and  the 
Oneiyutas,  and  by  some  of  the  Tuscaroras ;  stated  the  vast  impor- 
tance of  die  existing  crisis,  for  securing  the  friendship  of  the  Six 
Nations ;  recited  the  machinations  of  die  French,  to  seduce  them 
from  the  English  interest,  and  their  hostile  movements  in  the  west ; 
pointed  out  the  religious  and  literary  instruction  of  the  Indians,  as 
the  only  means  of  securing  their  attachment  to  the  British  cause ; 
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and  detailed  the  measures  necessary  to  be  pursued  at  Stockbridge, 
to  promote  these  great  objects.* 

When  Mr.  Edwards  had  removed  his  family  to  Stockbridge,  he 
found  himself  exceedingly  embarrassed,  from  tlie  difficulty  of  pro- 
curing the  land,  necessary  for  liis  own  immediate  accommodation. 
When  the  town  was  first  settled,  it  was  granted  to  the  Housaton- 
nucks,  except  six  portions^  to  t'he  late  missionary,  the  school-mas- 
ter, and  four  other  setders.  These  portions  were  now  distributed 
among  ybur^een  proprietors,  and  could  be  purchased,  only  at  a  A'cry 
high  price.  He  therefore  presented  a  Petition  to  the  General 
Court,  at  their  session  in  October,  1751,  asking  leave  to  purchase 
the  necessary  lands,  for  his  own  accommodation — a  homestead  in 
the  centre  of  the  town,  and  a  piece  of  wood-land  in  the  outskirts. 
The  Legislature  granted  him  leave  to  purchase  the  homestead,  and 
recommended  to  the  English  inhabitants,  to  provide  the  necessary 
wood-land  for  their  minister. 

On  the  tract  of  land,  which  he  purchased,  near  the  centre  of  the 
town,  Mr.  Edwards,  soon  after,  erected  a  commodious  dwelling, 
which  is  still  standing. 
'■I      II        .111        ^1.  I     ...1,1  ■  » 

*  I  regret  that  the  length  of  this  interevtlng  letter  rrndera  its  intcrlion  im- 
practicable. ' 
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CHAPTER  XXVi. 

• 

Letter  to  Sir  W.  Pq^eB.— Letter  to  Lady  Pqfperell.~-Leiier 
to  his  father. — Arrival  of  Mr.  HawUy. — hareani^  imptniamu 
ofbman  EttabUJimeni. — Schemee  pfiU  enemiet. — Fwm  siamd 
taken  by  Mr.  Edwards. — Letter  to. Mr.  OUver. — Letter  to 
Commiisumers. — DiffioaUiee  of  the  Miuum. — Jbrnoer  to  Mr. 
WiOiamt. — Letter  to  the  people  of  Northmpton^^'Mairriap 
of  Mr.  and  Mre.^  Burr* — Letter  to  Mr.  Ermine^ — Letter  to 
Mr.  HoBii.— Letter  to  Mr.  HiMard. 

* 
The  bdioD  establishment  at  Stockbridge,  beiii^  gradually  more 

and  more  known,  excited  more  and  more  the  attention,  and  interest, 

of  the  benevolent  in  England.    Among  these,  Joshua  Paine,  Esq^ 
>  of  London,  addressed  a  Letter  to  Sir  William  Pepperell,  the  Go- 

vemour  of  the  Provmce ;  requesting  information,  as  to  the  proper 

Elan  of  a  school  for  Indian  girls  at  that  place.  An  extract  bora  mat 
)tter  was  forwarded  to  Mr.  Edwards  from  Sir  William,  througli 
the  Secretary  of  the  Commissioners,  with  a  request  that  he  would 
write  to  Sir  WiUiam  on  the  subject.  He  accordingly  addressed  to 
him  the  following  Letter. 

«  Stockbridge,  J^ov.  28,  1761. 
^^  Honoured  Sir, 

*'  When  I  had  the  opportunity  the  last  spring  of  waiting  on  your 
Excellency  at  your  seat  at  Kittery,  and  was  there  gratified  and  ho- 
noured by  the  kind  and  hospitable  entertainment  of  your  house,  I 
was  favoured  with  some  conversation  with  you,  concerning  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Indians  at  Stockbridge,  and  die  business  of  the  mission 
here,  to  which  I  had  then  been  invited.  And  you  were  then 
pleased  generously  to  assure  me  of  your  good  offices,  in  afibrding 
mi^  any  assistance  in  this  employment,  which  you  could  render  me, 
through  your  acquaintance  and  correspondence  in  London. 

"  I  have  lately  been  favoured  with  a  letter  from  the  Hon.  An- 
drew Oliver,  of  fioston,  wherein  he  was  pleased  to  send  me  an  Ex- 
tract of  a  letter  to  you  from  Joshua  Paine,  Esq.,  of  London,  con- 
cerning a  proper  plan  of  a  school  for  Indian  girls  in  this  place,  and 
to  propose  to  me  to  write  to  you  on  the  subject  of  the  said  Extract. 
This  encourages  me  to  hope  that  a  letter  from  me,  on  this  subject, 
to  your  Excellency  will  be  kindly  received. 

**  WiAi  this  hope,  I  woukl  take  leave  to  say,,  that  I  think  that,  as 
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the  boarding-sohools  here  are  now  in  their  commencement,  and  are 
yet  to  receive  their  form  and  character,  and  that  among  a  people 
hitherto  unaccustomed  to  any  method  of  instruction  whatever,  it  is 
a  great  pity  but  that  the  method  actuaUy  adopted  should  be  free 
from  the  gross  defects  of  the  ordinary  method  of  teaching  among 
the  English. 

^'  One  of  these  grand  defects,  as  I  humbly  conceive,  is  this,  that 
children  are  habituated  to  learmng  without  understanding.  In 
the  conmion  method  of  teaching,  so  far  as  my  observation  extends, 
<:hildren,  when  they  are  taught  to  read,  are  so  much  accustomed  to 
reading,  without  any  kind  of  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  what  they 
read,  that  they  continue  reading  without  understanding,  even  a  long 
time  after  they  are  capable  of  understanding,  were  it  not  for  an  ha- 
bit of  making  such  and  such  sounds,  on  the  sight  of  such  and  such 
letters,  with  a  perfect  inattentiveness  to  any  meanmg.  In  like 
manner  they  are  taught  their  catechism,  saying  over  the  words  by 
rote,  which  they  began  to  say,  before  they  were  capable  of  easily 
and  readily  comprehending  them.  Being  long  habituated  to  make 
sounds  without  connecting  any  ideas  with  them,  they  so  continue, 
until  they  come  to  be  capable  of  well  understanding  the  words,  and 
would  perhaps  have  the  ideas,  properly  signified  by  the  words,  na- 
turally excited  in  their  minds  on  hearing  the  words,  were  it  not  for 
an  hsJ[)itual  hearing  and  speaking  them  without  Sny  ideas ;  so  that,  if 
the  question  w^ere  put  in  phraseology  somewhat  new,  to  which  they 
have  not  been  accustomed,  they  would  not  know  what  to  answer. 
Thus  it  happens  to  children,  even  with  regard  to  the  plainest  printed 
catechisms,  even  those,  which  have  been  contrived  vvitli  gi-eat  care 
and  art,  so  that  they  might  be  adapted  to  the  lowest  capacities. 

^'  I  should  therefore  think  tliat,  in  these  boarding-schools,  the 
children  should  never  read  a  lesson,  without  the  master  or  mistress 
taking  care,  that  the  child  be  made  to  attend  to,  and  understand, 
the  meaning  of  the  words  and  sentences  which  it  reads  ;  at  least 
after  the  child  begins  to  read  without  spelling,  and  perhaps  in  some 
degree  before.  And  the  child  should  be  taught  to  understand 
things,  as  well  as  words.  After  it  begins  to  read  in  a  Psalter,  Tes- 
tament or  Bible,  not  only  the  words  and  phrases  should  be  ex- 
plained, but  the  things  which  the  lesson  treats  of  should  be,  in  a 
familiar  manner,  opened  to  the  child's  understanding ;  and  the 
master  or  mistress  should  enter  into  conversation  with  the  child 
about  them.  Familiar  questions  should  be  put  to  the  child,  about 
the  subjects  of  the  lesson ;  and  the  child  should  be  encouraged,  and 
drawn  on,  to  speak  freely,  and  in  his  turn  also  to  ask  questions,  for 
the  resolution  of  his  own  doubts. 

^^Many  advantages  would  arise  from  this  method.  By  this 
means,  the  child's  learning  will  be  rendered  pleasant,  entertaining 
and  profitable,  as  his  mina  will  gradually  open  and  expand  with 
knowledge,  and  his  capacity  for  reasoning  be  improved.    Hi&V&^AKycw 
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will  cease  to  be  a  dull,  wearisome  task,  without  any  suitable  plea- 
sure or  benefit.  This  will  be  a  rational  way  of  teaching.  Assist- 
ing the  child's  reason  enables  him  to  see  the  use,  and  end,  and  be- 
nefit of  reading,  at  the  same  time  that  he  takes  pains  from  day  to 
day  to  read.  It  is  the  way  also  to  accustom  the  child,  from  its  in- 
fancy, to  tliink  and  reflect,  and  to  beget  in  it  an  early  taste  for 
knowledge,  and  a  regularly  increasmg  appetite  for  it. 

*'  So  also,  with  regard  to  the  method  of  catecMzmg  children ;  be- 
side obliging  them  to  give  tlie  answers  in  the  printed  catechism, 
or  .in  any  stated  form  of  words,  questions  should  be  asked  them 
from  time  to  time,  in  the  same  familiar  manner,  as  they  are  asked 
questions  commonly  about  their  ordinary  affairs,  with  familiar  in- 
structions, explanations,  and  rehearsals  of  thmgs,  intermixed ;  and, 
if  it  be  possible,  die  child  should  be  led,  by  wise  and  skilful  man- 
agement, mto  the  habit  of  conversation  on  divine  tlmigs,  and  shoukl 
gradually  be  divested  of  diat  shyness  and  backwardness,  usually 
discovered  in  children,  to  converse  on  such  topics  with  their  supe- 
riors. And  when  the  printed  catechisms  are  used,  as  I  ani  far 
from  thmking  they  ought  to  be  entirely  neglected,  care  should  be 
taken,  that  the  child  should  attend  to  die  meaning  of  the  words,  and 
be  able  to  understand  diem ;  to  this  end,  not  only  explaining  die 
words  and  sentences,  but  also  from  time  to  time  varying  tlie  phra- 
seology, putting  the*  question  in  different  words  of  the  same  sense, 
and  also  intermixing  with  the  questions  and  answers,  whether 
printed  or  not,  some  improvement  or  application,  in  counsels  and 
warnings  given  to  them,  founded  on  tlie  answers  tliat  have  been 
given. 

"  Beside  the  things  already  mentioned,  there  are  other  things, 
which,  as  it  appears  to  me,  ought  to  be  done,  with  regard  to  the 
education  of  children  in  general,  wherein  the  common  metiiods  of 
mstruction  in  New-England,  are  grossly  defective.  The  teacher, 
in  familiar  discourses,  might,  in  a  little  time,  give  the  children  a 
short  general  scheme  of  the  Scriptural  history,  beginning  with  the 
creation  of  the  world,  and  descending  through  the  various  periods 
of  that  liistory,  informing  them  of  the  larger  divisions,  and  more  ini- 
portant  events  of  the  story,  and  giving  Uiem  some  idea  of  their  con- 
nection one  with  anotiier ; — first,  of  die  history  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  then  of  die  New.  And  when  the  children  had  in  their 
heads  tiiis  general  scheme,  then  die  teacher  might,  at  certain  times, 
entertain  them,  in  like  familiar  discourse,  widi  the  particular  stories 
of  die  Scriptures,  sometimes  with  one  story,  and  then  widi  anoUier, 
before  they  oan  obtain  die  knowledge  of  them  themselves,  by  read- 
ing ;  for  example,  at  one  time  die  story  of  die  creation,  at  anotiier 
time  the  story  of  die  flood,  dien  die  dispersion  of  die  nations,  the 
calling  of  Abndiam,  die  storyof  Joseph,  the  bringing  of  the  cliildren 
of  Israel  out  of  Egypt :  And  in  die  New  Testament,  the  birth  of 
Christ,  some  of  the  chief  acts  of  his  life,  his  death,  his  resurrection. 
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his  ascension,  the  efilision  of  the  Holy  Spirit  at  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost, and  some  of  the  chief  of  the  acts  of  the  Aposdes ;  withal, 
pointing  out  to  diem  the  place  which  each  event  has  in  the  general 
scheme,  and  the  connection  it  has  with  other  main  parts  of  it. 
The  teacher,  in  a  familiar  manner,  should  apply  the  events  of  the 
story  discoursed  upon,  with  the  design  of  informing  the  child's  un- 
derstanding, influencing  his  heart,  and  directing  his  practice.  A 
child,  who  is  able  to  read  his  Bible,  might  be  set  to  read  a  particu- 
lar Scriptural  history,  sometimes  one,  and  sometimes  another,  dili- 
gendy  observing  it,  and  examining  for  himself,  all  that  is  said  con- 
cerning it.  And  when  he  has  done,  he  might  be  caUed  to  the  mas- 
ter or  mistress,  and  enquired  of,  concerning  the  particulars  of  tlie 
history,  to  see  tiiat  he  has  paid  attention,  and  is  able  to  give  a  good 
account  of  it. 

"  And  I  can  see  no^good  reason,  why  children  in  general,  be- 
side the  Scriptural  history,  should  not,  in  a  like  familiar  manner 
of  conversation,  be  taught  something  of  the  great  successive  chan- 
ges and  events,  in  the  Jewish  nation,  and  the  world  at  large,  which 
connect  the  history  of  die  Old  and  New  Testaments.  Thus,  they 
might  be  informed,  in  short,  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Four 
Great  Monarchies  succeeded  each  other,  the  persecutions  which 
the  Jews  suffered  from  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  the  principal 
changes  which  happened  to  their  Church  and  State,  before  the 
coming  of  Christ.  And  they  might  be  shown,  how  such  and  such 
events  were  a  fulfllment  of  such  and  such  prophecies.  And  when 
tliey  learn  the  history  of  the  New  Testament,  they  might,  with 
much  profit  and  entertainment,  have  pointed  out  to  them,  many 
plain  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  have  their  fulfilment 
in  him.  And  I  can  see  no  good  reason,  why  children  cannot,  or 
may  not,  be  tauglit  something  in  general  of  Ecclesiastical  History, 
and  be  informed  how  tilings,  with  regard  to  die  State  of  Religion 
and  the  Church  of  (Jod,  have  gone  on,  as  to  some  of  the  main 
events,  from  the  time  when  die  Scriptural  history  ended,  to  the 
present  time ;  and  how  given  Prophecies  of  the  Scriptures  have 
Deen  fulfilled  in  some  of  these  events ;  or  why  they  may  not  be 
told,  \^at  may  yet  be  expected  to  come  to  pass,  according  to  the 
Scriptural  Propliecies,  from  this  time,  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

"  It  appears  to  nie  obvious,  also,  that,  in  connection  with  all  tiiis, 
they  should  be  taught  somewhat  relating  to  the  chronology  of  events, 
which  would  make  the  story  so  much  the  more  distinct  and  enter- 
taining. Thus,  they  may  be  taught  how  long  it  was  from  die  Cre- 
ation of  the  world  to  the  Coming  of  Christ ;  how  long  from  the 
Creation  to  the  Flood ;  how  long  from  the  Flood  to  die  calling  of 
Abraham,  etc. ;  how  long  David  lived  before  Christ ;  how  long  be- 
fore the  Captivity  in  Babylon ;  how  long  the  Captivity,  before 
Christ,  etc. ;  how  long  since  the  birth  of  Christ ;  how  old  he  was 
when  he  began  to  preach,  and  when  he  was  crucified  \  how  Vn\^ 
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after  bis  resurrection,  before  be  ascended ;  bow  kxig,  abo,  ifisr 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  NebucbadnesEiar,  ratO  BaMoa 
was  destroyed  by  Cjrus;  bow  long  after  tbe  b^mnmgof  dieFer- 
jian  Empure,  before  that  empire  was  orertbrown  by  Alexander; 
wben  was  the  great  oppression  of  the  Jews  by  Antiocbua  Epiphanes ; 
when  Judea  was  conquered  by  the  Romans;  bow  long  after  CfarisAi 
resurrection,  before  the  destructitm  of  Jerusalem ;  and  bow  Jcag 
before  the  empire  became  Christian ;  bow  long  after  Cfarist,  befara 
the  Fapes  claimed  such  and  such  powers;  wben  die  wordqpef 
images  was  introduced  ;  bow  long  before  the  Refonnaikmi  etc;  etc 
All  children  are  capable  of  being  informed,  and  bavme  an  idea  ef 
these  things,  and  can  much  more  easily  learn  them,  if  endeavon 
were  used  to  that  md,  tiian  many  things  ^Hbich  they  do  leani. 

**  And  with  like  ease,  and  with  equal  benefit,  they  toidut  k 
taught  some  of  the  main  tfaii^s  in  Gec^raphy :  which  way  me  hnd 
of  Canaan  lies  from  this ;  Iw  far  it  is;  whidi  way  Egypt  lay  fim 
Canaan ;  which  way  Babylon  lay  from  Jerusalem,  ana  bow  &r; 
which  way  Padui-Aram  was  from  Canaan;  where  Rome  lay  fion 
Jerusalem ;  ndiere  Antioch ;  etc.  etc. 

**  And  I  cannot  but  think  it  might  be  apretty  easy  thing,  if  piopv 
means  were  taken,  to  teach  children  to  spell  well,  and  gtrb  as  wd 
as  ftoyt .  I  should  thnik  it  may  be  worth  the  while,  on  vaiioos  afl^ 
counts,  to  teach  them  to  write,  and  also  to  teach  them  a  fiideof 
arithmetic,  some  of  the  first  and  plainest  rules.  Or,  if  it  be  judged, 
that  it  is  needless  to  teach  all  the  children  aU  these  things,  some  St^ 
ference  might  be  made  in  children  of  different  genius,  and  chiMnB 
of  the  best  genius  might  be  taught  more  things  than  others.  And 
all  would  serve,  the  more  speedily  and  efifectually,  to  change  tbe 
taste  of  Indians,  and  to  bring  them  off  from  their  barbarism  ind 
brutali^,  to  a  relish  for  those  things,  which  befeng  to  civilization  and 
refinement. 

^^  Another  thing,  which  properly  belongs  to  a  christian  education, 
and  which  would  be  unusually  popular  with  them,  and  which 
would  in  several  respects  have  a  powerful  influence,  ,in  promoting 
the  great  end  in  view,  of  leading  them  to  renounce  the  coarseness^ 
and  filth  and  degradation,  of  savage  life,  fen*  cleanliness,  re%ement 
and  good  morals,  is  teaching  them  to  smg.  Music,  especially  sacied 
music,  has  a  powerful  efficacy  to  soften  the  heart  into  tenderness, 
to  harmonize  tiie  afiections,  and  to  give  the  mind  a  relish  far  ob* 
jects  of  a  superiour  character. 

**  In  order  to  promote  the  salvation  of  the  children,  which  is  the 
main  design  of  the  whole  Indian  establishment  at  this  place,  I  think 
that,  beside  their  attending  public  worship  on  the  sabbath,  and  tha 
daily  worship  of  the  family,  and  catechizine  in  the  school,  and  fre- 
quent counsels  and  wamincs  given  them,  when  all  together,  by  their 
teachers ;  each  child  shoiud,  from  time  to  time,  be  aealt  with  sing- 
IjTf  particularly  and  dosely,  about  tbe  state  and  concerns  of  his 
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90ul ;  and  particular  care  shoukl  be  taken  to  teach  and  direct  each 
child y  concerning  the  duty  of  secret  prayer^  and  the  duty  pressed 
and  enforced  on  every  one ;  and  care  should  be  taken,  that  all  may 
have  proper  opportunity  and  convenience  for  it. 

**  1  need  say  nothing  concerning  buildings,  lodgings,  household, 
stuff,  cattle,  servants,  husbandry  instruments,  and  utensils  for  the 
children's  work ;  as  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  these  are  neces- 
sary ;  and  the  providing  of  them  will  doubdess  be  left  to  the  care 
and  discretion  of  the  Trustees,  that  shall  be  appointed. 

"  But  I  would  beg  leave  to  say  further,  with  regard  to  methods 
to  forward  the  proficiency  of  the  children  in  their  learning,  that  I 
cannot  but  think  measures  might  be  devised,  gready  to  encourage 
and  animate  them  in  it,  and  excite  a  laudable  ambition  to  excel. 
One  thing  I  have  thought  of,  which,  as  appears  to  me,  might  have 
a  happy  tendeney  this  way,  in  each  of  the  boarding-schools ;  at 
certam  periods,  there  should  be  a  sort  of  public  examination  in  the 
school,  on  a  day  appointed  for  the  purpose,  which  shall  be  attended 
by  all  the  Trustees,  and  all  in  the  town  who  are  in  any  respect  con- 
nected with  Indian  afiairs,  and  some  of  the  neighbouring  ministers, 
and  gendemen  and  ladies ;  and  also  that  the  chiefs  of  the  Indians 
be  invited  to  attend  ;  at  which  there  shall  be  a  public  trial  of  the 
proficiency,  which  each  one  has  made,  in  the  various  branches 
which  have  been  taught,  as  in  reading,  writbg,  spelling,  arithmetic^ 
knowledge  in  the  principles  of  religion,  knowledge  of  church  histo- 
ry, etc ;  and  that  a  premium  shall  be  given  to  such  as  are  found  to 
excel,  which  may  be  done  in  something,  that  will  very  much  please 
Indian  children,  with  but  litde  expense.  And  likewise,  that  die 
works  of  the  children  be  then  produced,  to  be  judged  of,  that  it 
may  be  determined  who  has  made  the  greatest  proficiency  in 
learning  to  sew,  to  spin,  to  knit,  etc ;  and  that  a  reward  be  given  to 
such  as  have  excelled.  And  perhaps,  also,  that  a  reward  be  then 
given  to  such,  as,  by  the  testimony  of  their  teachers  and  governors, 
have  excelled  in  virtue  or  diligence,  in  care  to  speak  the  truth,  in 
*stricdy  observing  the  sabbath,  m  good  manners,  in  respect  to  their 
superiours,  etc.  And  that,  in  the  day  of  public  trial,  there  be 
somewhat  of  an  entertainment  made  for  the  members  of  die 
school,  and  those  who  are  invited  to  attend.  This  not  only  might 
tend  greatly  to  stimulate  the  children  in  their  learning,  but  would  be 
very  pleasing  and  animating  to  the  tribes  of  Indians,  and  would 
have  great  mfluence  in  rendering  them  very  favourably  disposed  to 
the  ajfiairs  of  the  schools. 

''  But  your  Excellency  will  easily  see  that,  in  order  to  the  prac- 
ticableness  of  these  things,  in  any  tolerable  degree  and  manner,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  children  should  be  taught  the  English  tongue  ; 
andjindeed  this  is  of  the  most  absolute  necessity,  on  almost  every 
account.  The  Indian  languages  are  extremely  barbarous  and  bajs- 
ren,  and  very  ill  fitted  for  c^mmunicatbg  things  moral  and  divine, 
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or  even  things  speculative  and  abstract.  In  short,  thef  are  whoDjr 
imfit  for  a  peo{de  possessed  of  civilization,  knowleage  and  xe- 
fin<inient. 

*^  Besides,  without  their  leanung  En^ish,  their  learning  to  read 
will  be  in  vain ;  for  the  Indians  have  not  the  BiUe,  nor  any  other 
book,  in  their  own  language.  Without  this,  their  teachers  cannot 
converse  with  them,  and  so  can  have  no  advantage  to  instruct 
diem.  Hence,  all  posnble  means  must  be  used,  in  the  first  place, 
to  introduce  the  English  tongue  among  the  children.  To  this  end, 
much  pains  should  be  taken  to  teach  them  the  English  name  lor 
every  thing,  and  English  words  that  signify  such  and  such  actions; 
and  an  Inter(>reter  might  be  used  for  a  while,  to  interpret  their  les- 
sons to  them,  and  to  teach  them  to  construe  them,  or  turn  them  ifilo 
Indian.  And  a  number  of  English  children  might  be  put  into  die 
sdiool  with  the  Indian  children.  But  the  most  efl^tuu  method  of 
all  would  be,  to  put  out  some  of  the  Indian  children,  first,  into  some 
good  English  families,  one  at  a  place,  to  live  there  a  year  or  two, 
before  they  are  brought  into  the  school ;  which  woidd  not  only  be 
above  all  others  the  most  successful  method,  but  would  be  abso- 
lutely necessary,  at  least  at  first;  but  truly  a  great  deal  of  care 
must  be  taken  tt>  find  good  places  for  tfaem,  and  to  look  wdl  lo 
them,  and  to  see  that  they  are  well  taken  care  of,  in  the  famifies  to 
which  they  are  sent.  It  is  probable,  that  the  parents  of  the  child- 
ren might,  with  proper  endeavours,  be  persuaded  to  such  a  mea- 
siure. 

"But  it  will  doubtless  be  very  easily  and  quickly  determined,  hj 
your  Excellency,  that,  if  such  methoids,  as  those  which  have  beea 
mentioned,  or  any  like  them,  or  indeed  any  other  effectual  mea- 
sures, are  taken,  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary,  that  the  school 
should  be  under  the  constant  care  and  inaction  of  Trustees, 
who  live  upon  the  spot,  or  very  near  at  hand.  It  will  be  in 
vain  for  any  to  expect,  that  any  woman  can  look  after  such  a  school, 
and  provide  for  and  govern  so  large  a  family,  and  take  care  con- 
tinually to  order  and  regulate  so  many  and  great  afi[airs  pertaining 
to  it,  within  doors  and  without,  without  much  asastance  of  some 
always  at  hand,  who  are  able  and  fiuthful,  and  are  interested  and 
duly  empowered.  If  she  has  under  her  a  second,  or  a  kind  of 
usher,  and  has  servants  of  both  sexes,  yet  still  she  will  be  under 
the  necessity  of  having  some  superiour  assistance.  And  as  to  the 
precise  method  of  teachmg,  and  regulating  the  discipline  of  the 
school  and  family,  it  must  be  left  very  much  to  their  diseretion ; 
for  experience  aione  can  certainly  determine,  the  fittest  methods 
of  ordering  such  an  establishment,  so  new  and  untried,  though  very 

I)robable  conjectures  may  be  made.  And  experience  will  doubt- 
ess  direct  to  some  new  measures,  which  caimot  now  be  thou^  of. 
Hoping  that  your  ExceUency  will  excuse  the  particularity  and  mi* 
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nuteness,  into  which  I  have  unintentionally  been  led,  on  a  subject, 
about  which  I  cannot  but  feel  the  deepest  interest, 

^^  I  remain, 

"  With  very  high  respect, 

*'  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"Jonathan  Edwabds." 

In  the  package  to  Sir  William,  Mr.  Edwards,  in  consequence  of 
ber  own  request,  forwarded  to  Lady  Pepperell,  who  was  then  in 
very  deep  affliction,  the  following  letter ;  which  will  probably  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  happiest  specimens  of  christian  sympathy  and 
condolence,  to  be  found  m  epistolary  writing. 

"  To  Lady  Pepperell.    - 

"  Stockbridge,  Nov.  28,  1751. 

^  Madam, 

^  When  I  was  at  your  house  in  Kitt^ry,  the  last  spring,  among 
other  instances  of  your  kind  and  condescending  treatment  to  me, 
was  this,  that,  when  I  had  some  conversation  with  Sir  William, 
ccxiceming  Stockbridge  and  the  affiiirs  of  the  Indians,  and  he  ge- 
nerously offered  me  any  assistance,  in  the  business  of  my  mission 
here,  which  his  acquaintance  and  correspondence  in  London  ena- 
bled him  to  ai&rd  me,  and  proposed  my  writing  to  him  on  our  af- 
fairs ;  you  were  also  pleased  to  invite  me  to  write  to  you,  at  the  same 
dme.  If  I  should  neglect  to  do  as  you  then  proposed,  I  should  fail 
not  only  of  dischargmg  my  duty,  but  of  doing  myself  a  great  honour. 
But  as  I  am  well  assured,  even  from  the  small  acquaintance  I  had 
with  you,  that  a  letter  of  mere  compliments  would  not  be  agreeable 
to  a  lady  of  your  disposition  and  feelings,  especially  under  your 
present  melancholy  circumstances ;  so  the  writing  of  such  a  letter 
IS  very  far  from  my  intention,  or  inclinadon. 

"  When  I  saw  the  evidences  of  your  deep  sorrow,  under  the  aw- 
ful frown  of  heaven  in  the  death  of  your  only  son,  it  made  an  im- 
pression on  my  mind  not  easily  forgotten ;  and  when  you  spoke  of 
my  writing  to  you,  I  soon  determined  what  should  be  the  subject  of 
my  letter.  It  was  tRat,  which  appeared  to  me  to  be^e  most  proper 
subject  of  contemplation,  for  one  m  your  circumstances;  that,  which 
I  thought,  above  all  others,  would  furnish  you  a  proper  and  sufficient 
source  of  consolation,  under  your  heavy  affliction ;  and  this  was  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ: — ^particularly die amiableness  of  his  character,, 
which  renders  him  worthy  that  we  should  love  him,  and  take  him 
for  our  only  portion,  our  rest,  hope  and  joy ;  and  his  great  and  un- 
paralleled love  towards  us. — And  I  have  been  of  the  same  mind 
ever  since ;  being  determined,  if  God  favoured  me  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  write  to  your  Ladyship,  that  those  things  should  be  the 
subject  of  my  letter.  For  what  other  subject  is  so  well  calculated 
to  prove  a  balm  to  the  wounded  spirit. 
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"  Lei  us  iheo,  dear  Madam,  coniemplaie  the  loveluicid  of  our 
blessed  Redeemer,  which  entitles  him  to  our  highest  love ;  and, 
when  clearly  seen,  leads  us  to  find  a  sweet  complacency  and  satis- 
faction of  soul  in  him,  of  whatever  else  we  are  deprived.  The 
Scriptures  assure  us  that  He,  wlio  came  into  itie  world  in  our  na- 
ture, and  freely  laid  down  his  life  for  us,  was  truly  possessed  of  aD 
die  fulness  of  t!ie  Godhead,  of  his  infinite  grealness,  majesty  and 
^ury,  his  infinite  wisdom,  purity  and  holiness,  his  infinite  ri^hteou»- 
ness  and  goodness.  He  is  called  "  the  brightness  of  God's  glofj, 
and  the  express  image  of  his  person.*'  He  is  the  Image,  the  Ex- 
pression, of  infinite  beauty  ;  in  Uie  conlenkplaUon  of  which,  Go4  the 
Father  hiid  all  his  unspeakable  happiness  from  eterni^.  1^ 
eternal  and  unspeakable  happiness  pi  the  Deity  is  represented  as  t 
kind  of  social  happiness,  in  the  society  of  the  persons  of  tfae  Trinity; 
Pfov.viii.30,  "Tlien  I  was  by  him  as  one  brought  up  with  him,  1 
was  daily  his  delight  rejoicing  always  before  him."  This  gkxinii 
Person  came  down  from  heaven  to  be  "  the  Ught  of  the  world," 
that  by  him  the  beau^  of  the  Deity  might  shine  forth,  in  the  bri^ 
est  and  fullest  manner,  to  the  children  of  men. 

"  infinite  Wisdom  also  has  contrived,  that  we  should  behold  the 
glory  of  the  Deity,  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  the  grestest  ad- 
vantage, in  such  a  manner  as  should  be  best  adapted  to  the  capsdqr 
of  poor  feeble  man;  in  sucka  manner,  too,  as  is  best  fitted  toengige 
our  attention,  and  allure  our  hearts,  as  well  as  to  insp'u*e  us  with  tbe 
iposl  perfect  complacency  and  delight.  For  Christ,  having,  by  hii 
incarnation,  come  down  from  his  Infinite  exaltation  above  us,  has  be- 
come one  of  our  kinsmen  and  brothers.  And  his  glory  shining  up- 
on us  through  his  human  nature,  the  manifestation  is  ivonderfijUy 
adapted  to  the  strength  of  the  human  vision ;  so  that,  though  it  ap- 
pears in  all  its  effiilgence,  it  is  yet  attempered  to  our  sight.  He  is 
indeed  possessed  of  infinite  majesty,  toinspire  us  with  reverence  and 
adoration  ;  yetthatmajesty  need  not  terrify  us,  for  we  behold  it  blend- 
ed with  humility,  meekness  and  sweet  condescension.  We  may 
feel  the  most  profound  reverence  and  self-abaseroent,  and  yet  our 
hearts  be  drawn  forth,  sweetly  and  powerfully,  into  an  intimacy  the 
most  free,  confidential  and  delightful.     The  (fread,  so  naturally  in- 

3)ired  by  his  greatness,  is  dispelled  by  the  conlempladon  of  his  geih 
eness  and  humility ;  while  the  familiarity,  which  might  otherwise 
arise  from  the  view  of  the  loveliness  of  his  character  merely,  is  ever 
,  prevented,  by  the  consciousness  of  his  infinite  majesty  and  gloiy; 
and  the  sight  of  all  his  perfections  united  fills  us  with  sweet  surpriie, 
and  humble  confidence,  with  reverential  love,  and  delightfijl  adon- 
tion. 

"  This  glory  of  Christ  is  properly,  and  in  the  highest  sense,  divine. 
He  ^nes  b  lul  the  brightness  of  glory,  that  is  inherent  in  the  Deity. 
Such  is  the  exceeding  brightness  of  this  Sun  of  Righteousness,  that. 
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in  comparison  of  it,  the  light  of  tha  Natural  Sun  is  as  darkness ; 
and  hence,  when  he  shall  appear  in  his  glory,  the  brightness  of  the 
Sun  shall  disappear,  as  the  brightness  of  the  little  stars  do,  when 
the  Sun  rises.  So  says  the  prophet  Isaiah,  "  Then  the  Moon  shall 
be  confounded,  and  the  Sun  shall  be  ashamed,  when  the  Lord  of 
Hosts  shall  reign  in  Mount  Zion,  and  before  his  ancients,  gloriously," 
Isa.  xxiv.  23.  But,  although  his  light  is  thus  bright,  and  his  beams 
go  forth  with  infinite  strength ;  yet,  as  they  proceed  from  the  Lamb 
of  Crod,  and  shine  through  his  meek  and  lowly  human  nature,  they 
are  supremely  soft  and  mild,  and,  instead  of  dazzling  and  over- 
powering our  feeble  sight,  like  a  smooth  ointment  or  a  gentle  eye- 
salve,  are  vivifying  and  healing.  Thus  on  them,  who  fear  God's 
name,  *^  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  arises,  with  healing  in  his  beams," 
Mai.  iv.  2.  It  is  like  the  light  of  the  morning,  a  morning  without 
clouds,  as  the  dew  on  the  grass,  under  whose  influence  the  souls  of 
his  people  are  as  tlie  tender  grass  springing  out  of  the  earth,  by  clear 
shining  after  rain.  Thus  are  the  beams  of  his  beauty,  and  bright- 
ness, fitted  for  the  support  and  reviving  of  the  afflicted.  He  heab 
the  broken  in  spirit,  and  bindeth  up  their  wounds.  When  the  spi- 
rits of  his  people  are  cut  down  by  the  scythe,  he  coAies  down  upon 
them,  in  a  sweet  and  heavenly  influence,  like  rain  on  the  mown 
grass,  and  like  showers  that  water  the  eartl).(Ps.  Ixxii.  6.) 

"  But  especially  are  the  beams  of  Christ's  glory  infinitely  soften- 
ed, and  sweetened,  by  his  love  to  men,  the  love  that  passetn  know-* 
ledge.  The  glory  of  his  person  consists,  pre-eminently,  in  that 
infinite  goodness  and  grace,  of  which  he  made  so  wonderful  a  man- 
ifestation, in  his  love  to  us.  The  aposde  John  tells  us,  that  Grod  is 
Light ;  (1  John,  i.  5.)  and  again,  that  God  is  Love ;  (1  John,  iv.  8.) 
and  the  light  of  his  glory  is  an  infinitely  sweet  light,  because  it  is 
the  light  of  love.  But  especially  does  it  appear  so,  in  the  person 
of  our  Redeemer,  who  was  infinitely  the  most  wonderful  example 
of  love,  that  was  ever  wimessed.  All  the  perfections  of  the  Deity 
have  their  highest  manifestation  in  the  Work  of  Redemption,  vastly 
more  than  in  the  Work  of  Creation^  In  other  works,  we  see  him 
indirectly ;  but  here,  we  see  the  immediate  glory  of  his  face.  (2 
Cor.  iii.  18.)  In  his  other  works,  we  behold  him  at  a  distance; 
but  in  this,  we  come  near,  and  behold  the  infinite  treasures  of  his 
heart.  (Eph.  iii.  8,  9, 10.)  It  is  a  work  of  love  to  us,  and  a  work 
of  which  Christ  is  the  author.  His  loveliness,  and  his  love,  have 
both  their  greatest  and  most  affecting  manifestation  in  those  suffer- 
ings, which  he  endured  for  us  at  his  death.  Therein,  above  all, 
appeared  his  holiness,  his  love  to  God,  and  his  hatred  of  sin,  in  that, 
when  he  desired  to  save  sinners,  rather  than  that  a  sensible  testimo- 
ny should  not  be  seen  against  sin,  and  the  justice  of  God  be  vindi- 
cated, he  chose  to  become  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of 
the  cross.  Thus,  in  the  same  act,  he  manifests,  in  the  hi^est  con- 
ceivable degree,  his  infinite  hatred  of  sin,  and  his  infinite  bve  to 


Biimen.     His  holiness  appeared  like  a  fire,  burning  with  infiaite 
vehemence  against  sin;  at  the  same  time,  that  his  kve  to  snaea 

'  iq^ared  like  a  sweet  Bame,  burning  with  an  iafinhe  ferrrax^  of 
benevolence.  It  is  the  glory  and  beauty  of  his  love  to  us,  polluted 
nnners,  that  it  is  an  in&iitely  pure  love ;  and  it  is  the  peculiar 

-  sweetness  and  endearment  of  his  holiness,  that  it  baa  its  moat  glo- 
lious  manifestation  in  such  an  act  of  k>ve  to  us.  -  All  the  ezcellen- 
(ues  of  Christ,  both  divine  and  hnman,  have  their  highest  mamfe»- 
tation,  in  this  wonderful  act  of  his  love  to  men — his  o^riag  wp  bim-. 
'  self  a  sacrifice  for  us,  under  these  extreme  sufierings.  Herein 
have  abounded  toward  us  the  riches  of  his  gnice,  in  all  wisdom  and 
prudence.  (Eph.  i.  8.)  Herein  appears  bis  perfect  justice.  HereiD 
too,  was  the  great  display  of  his  humility,  in  being  willing  to  de- 
scend so  low  for  us.  In  bis  last  sufferings,  appeared  his  obedieooe 
to  God,  hia  subinisnon  to  bis  dispoang  will,  bis  patience,  and  Us 
meekness,  when  he  went  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter,  and  opened 
not  his  mouth,  but  in  a  prayer  that  God  would  forghre  hia  crucifiers. 
And  how  affecting  this  manifestatioa  of  bis  excellency  and  amia- 
bteness  to  our  minds,  when  it  chiefly  shines  forth  in  such  anaa  of 
love  to  us. 

"  The  love  of  Christ  to  men,  in  another  way,  sweetens  and  tat- 
Aeafs  all  Us  excellencies  and  virtues ;  as  it  has  brought  him  ido 
90  near  a  relation  to  us,  as  our  Friend,  our  elder  Brother,  and  our 
Redeemer ;  and  has  brought  us  into  so  strict  an  union  with  him, 
that  WG  are  his  friends,  yea,  members  of  Ins  body,  of  bis  flesh,  and 
of  bis  bones.   (Eph.  v.  30.1 

"  We  see  then,  dear  Manam,  bow  rich  and  how  adequate  b  tbe 
provision,  which  God  has  made  for  our  consolation,  in  all  our  af- 
nictions,  in  giving  us  a  Redeemer  of  such  glory,  and  such  love ;  es- 
pecially, when  it  is  considered,  what  were  the  ends  of  this  great 
manifesIaUon  of  beauty  and  love,  in  bis  death.  He  suffered,  that 
we  might  be  delivered.  His  soul  was  exceeding  sorrowful,  even 
unto  death,  to  take  away  the  sting  of  sorrow,  and  to  impan  ever* 
lasting  consolation.  He  was  oppressed  and  afflicted,  that  we  might 
he  supported.  He  was  overwhelmed  in  the  darkness  of  death, 
that  we  might  have  the  light  of  life.  He  was  cast  into  the  furnace 
of  God's  wrath,  that  we  might  drink  of  the  rivers  of  his  pleasures. 
His  soul  was  overwhelmed  with  a  flood  of  sorrow,  that  our  hearts 
might  be  overwhelmed  with  a  flood  of  eternal  joy. 

"  We  may  also  well  remember,  ui  what  circumstances  our  Re- 
deemer now  is.  He  was  dead ;  but  he  is  abve,  and  he  lives  forev- 
er more.  Death  may  deprive  us  of  our  friends  here,  but  it  cannot 
deprive  us  of  this  our  best  fiiend.  We  have  this  best  of  friends, 
this  nu^ty  Redeemer,  to  go  to,  in  all  our  afilictions ;  and  he  is  not 
<Hie,  who  cannot  be  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities.  He 
has  suffired  far  greater  sorrows,  than  we  have  ever  suffered ;  and 
if  we  ars  actually  united  to  him,  tbe  uoiim  can  tkever  be  bnikeo, 
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but  wiU  coDtiiiue  when  we  die,  and  when  heaven  and  earth  are 
dissolved.  Therefore,  in  this,  we  may  be  confident,  though  the 
earth  be  removed,  in  him  we  shall  triumph  with  everlasting  joy. 
Now,  when  storms  and  tempests  arise,  we  may  resort  to  him,  who 
is  a  hiding  place  from  the  storm,  and  a  covert  from  the  tempest* 
When  we  thirst,  we  may  come  to  him,  who  is  as  rivers  of  water  b 
a  diy  place.  When  we  are  weary,  we  may  go  to  him,  who  is  as 
the  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land.  Having  found  him, 
who  is  as  the  apple-tree  among  the  trees  of  the  wood,  we  may  sit 
under  his  shadow  with  great  delight,  and  his  fruit  will  be  sweet  to 
our  taste.  Christ  said  to  his  disciples,  '^  In  the  world  ye  shall  have 
Iribuladon ;  but  in  me  ye  shall  have  peace."  If  we  are  united  to 
him,  we  shaU  be  like  a  tree  planted  by  the  waters,  and  that  spread- 
eth  out  its  roots  by  the  river,  that  shall  not  see  when  heat  cometb, 
but  its  leaf  shall  ever  be  green,  and  it  shall  not  be  careful  in  the 
year  of  drought,  neidier  shall  it  cease  from  yielding  fruit.  He  will 
now  be  our  hght  in  darkness ;  our  morning-star,  shining  as  the 
sure  harbinger  of  approaching  day.  In  a  Uttle  time,  he  will  arise 
on  our  souls,  as  the  Sun  in  his  glory ;  and  our  Sun  shall  no  more  go 
down,  and  there  shall  be  no  interposing  cloud — no  veil  on  his  face, 
or  on  our  hearts ;  but  the  Lord  shall  be  our  everlasting  light,  and 
our  Redeemer  our  glory. 

*^  That  this  glorious  Redeemer  would  manifest  his  glory  and  bye 
to  your  mind,  and  apply  what  litde  I  have  said  on  this  subject,  to 
your  consolation,  in  aJl  your  afflictions,  and  abundantly  reward  your 
Kindness  and  generosity  to  me,  while  I  was  at  Kittery ;  is  the  fer- 
vent prayer.  Madam,  of 

^'  Your  Ladyship's  most  obliged 
''  and  afiecdonate  friend, 
"  and  most  humble  servant, 

<<  Jonathan  Edwabos." 

The  repeated  afflictions  of  a  widowed  sister,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  next  year,  occasioned  the  following  letter  to  his  father,  con- 
taining some  allusions  to  the  state  and  circumstances  of  his  own 
family. 

^'  To  the  Reverend  Timothy  Edwards,  East  Windsor. 

"  Stockbridge,  Jan.  27,  1752. 

"  Honoured  Sir, 

"  We  have  lately  heard  the  sorrowful  tidings  of  the  death  of  two 
of  Sister  Backus'*  children,  as  we  are  informed  both  at  your 

"■  Mra.  Backofl  the  fifth  litter  of  Mr.  Edwards  wan  now  a  widow.  Her  hiiit- 
b&nd,  the  Rev.  Simon  Backaa  of  Newin|rton,  (Wetbeni6eld«)  was  dectgnsated 
by  the  Connecticut  Legislature,  m  <*»haplain  to  the  troope  aent  to  l4(Miiabiix%WW 


bouse;  whicii  is  ihe  occasion  ol"  Cousin  Eunice  returnins;  from 
Stockbridge  at  this  time ;  she  having  a  desire  to  see  her  mother 
and  surviring  sisters  at  Windsor,  on  this  melancholy  occasicMi.  We 
are  much  affected  with  sister's  great  and  heavy  affiicticms,  and  la- 
ment the  death  of  two  such  likely  promising  children,  in  tfaeir  ear^ 
youth.  It  is  my  earnest  desire,  that  it- may  be  sanctified  to  us  of 
riiis  family,  I  desire  your  prayers,  that  it  may  be  so ;  particulariy 
to  those  that  are  young  in  the  family  ;  dial  they  may  be  awakened 
by  it  to  diligent  preparation  for  death ;  and  that  we  all  may  lake 
notice  of  our  distinguished  mercies,  with  a  becoming  thankfulnes 
to  God.  I  took  upon  it  as  a  gteat  favour  of  Heaven,  that  you,  my 
Parents,  are  still  preserved  in  the  land  of  tlie  living,  to  so  great  an 
age.  I  hope,  by  the  leave  of  Divine  Providence,  to  make  you  and 
nster' Backus  a  visit  in  the  spring.  We  are,  trough  mercy,  b 
our  ordinary  state  of  health,  except  that  little  Betty  don't  seem  of 
late  to  be  so  well,  as  she  was  in  the  summer.  If  she  lives  till  sprii^ 
I  beheve  we  must  be  obliged  to  come  again  to  the  use  of  the  cold 
bath  with  her.  My  wife  and  children  are  well  pleased  with  oor 
present  situation.  They  Uke  the  place  far  better  man  they  expect- 
ed. Here,  at  present,  we  live  in  peace;  which  has  of  Icmg  time 
beenan  unusuru  thing  with  us.  The  Indians  seem  much  pleased 
with  my  family,  espeeialiy  my  wife.  They  are  generally  mon 
sober  and  serious  than  ihey  used  to  he.  Beside  tiie  Stockbridge 
Indians,  here  are  above  sixty  of  the  Sis  Nations,  who  live  here  for 
the  sake  of  instruction.  Twenty  are  lately  come  to  dwell  here, 
who  came  from  about  two  hundred  miles  beyond  Albany.  We 
expect  our  son  and  daughter  Parsons  will  remove  hither  in  a  short 
time.     Many  of  their  goods  are  already  brought  up." 

[After  alluding  to  the  indigent  circumstances  of  his  sister  Mrs. 
Backus,  and  her  family,  and  mentioning  that  himself  and  Mrs.  EM- 
wardshad  done  every  thing  for  his  niece,  which  was  in  their  power, 
he  proceeds.} 

"  I  hope  some  of  her  friends  will  be  kind  to  her  in  this  respect. 
There  are  perhaps  none  of  her  uncles,  but  are  much  better  able  lo 
help  her,  than  I  am  at  this  time ;  who,  by  reason  of  lately  marrying; 
two  children,  and  the  charge  of  buying,  budding  and  removing,  am, 
I  suppose,  about  £2000  in  debt,  in  this  Province  money.*    1 


1746,  to  prevent  il»  recaiiture  bj  Uio  French.     He  died  there  soon  aOer  ha 
.   UTJrit.   Tha  vessel,  conlainlng  hi9  eflerto,  and  a  con  side  mbJe  tarn  contribuleil 
by  the  gentlemen  at  the  irm^  for  his  familv,  wbb  cast  away  on  its  retum;  ao' 
the  family  were  left  in  very  indigent  circnmatances. 

*  I  luppoM  that  this  mean*  £3000  old /cB*r,aa  it  wai  then  called  ;  tli«  valm 
of  vhioh  continaallj  variod,  but  hai  baea  ccunmonljr  eatimaled  at  6t.  M.  (tar- 
jiag  to  tba  pound. 
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should  be  glad  if  sister  Mary  would  suggest  it  to  brother  Ellsworth 
to  do  something  for  her.  If  she  don't  care  to  do  it  in- her  own 
name,  let  her  do  it  in  mine,  as  doing  the  errand  from  me.  Please 
to  give  my  duty  to  my  mother,  and  my  love  to  sister  Mary.  My 
wife  is  at  this  moment  from  home.  My  children  give  their  duty  to 
their  Grandparents,  and  aunts,  and  love  and  a&ctionate  condolence 
to  their  mournful  surviving  cousins. 

"  I  am,  honoured  Sir, 

*'  Your  dutiful  son, 

"  Jonathan  Edwards." 

m 

The  allusion  to  his  pecuniary  circumstances,  made  by  Mr.  Ed- 
wards in  the  preceding  letter,  requires  explanation.  What  was  the 
actual  amount  of  his  salary  at  Northampton,  I  have  not  been  able 
to  ascertain ;  but  he  speaks  of  it,  in  one  of  his  letters,  as  "  the 
largest  salar}'  of  any  country  minister  in  New-England."  Soon 
after  his  settlement  there,  he  purchased  a  valuable  homestead,  with 
the  requisite  lands  for  pasturage  and  fuel,  and  erected  a  commodi- 
ous dwelling-house.  These,  by  the  strictest  economy,  had  all 
been  paid  for,  before  his  dismission.  It  was  several  years,  however, 
after  his  removal  to  Stockbridge,  before  he  could  sell  his  propertjr 
at  Northampton.  In  the  mean  time,  he  was  under  the  necessity  of 
purchasing  another  homestead,  and  of  erecting  another  dwelling- 
nouse  at  Stockbridge.  The  debt  thus  incurred,  added  to  the  ex- 
pense of  removing  his  family,  subjected  them  for  a  time  to  very  se- 
rious pecuniary  embarrassments  and  his  daughters,  who  had  recei- 
ved not  only  an  enlightened,  but  a  polished,  education,  readily  lent 
their  aid,  to  relieve  the  family  from  the  existing  pressure.  For  this 
purpose,  they  occupied  their  leisure  in  making  lace  and  embroidering, 
in  tambouring  and  other  ornamental  work,  and  in  making  and 
painting  fans :  all  of  which,  in  the  existing  state  of  the  country, 
found  a  ready  market  at  Boston.*    At  length,  the  sale  of  his  pro- 

erty  in  Northampton  relieved  him  from  debt,  and  placed  his  fami- 
ly in  more  pleasant  circumstances. 

On  the  5th  of  February,  O.  S.  Mr.  Gideon  Hawley,  a  young 
gentleman  of  a  liberal  education,  and  of  great  prudence,  firm- 
ness and  integrity,  arrived  in  Stockbridge.  He  had  been  ap- 
pointed, by  the  Commissioners,  the  school-master  of  the  Mohawk 
and  other  Iroquois  children,  and  entered  immediately  on  the  duties 
of  his  ofGce.  He  was  ordained  as  a  minister  and  missionary,  July 
31,  1754,  N.  S.     Mr.  Edwards  found  him  a  most  faithful  and  use- 


*  So  severe  was  this  pressure,  for  a  considerable  time,  that  Mr.  £dward« 
found  himself  necessitated  to  practice  the  most  rigid  economy,  in  every  thmg — 
even  in  the  article  of  paper.  Much  of  what  he  now  wrote,  for  hit  own  use, 
was  written  on  the  margins  of  useless  pamphlets,  the  coven  of  letters,  and  the 
remnants  of  the  silk  paper  used  in  making  fkns. 


i; 


All  coBiyutor.     Hfl  also  occasionally  preached  to  tbe  Iroqaois,  ■• 

did  Mr.%dtfanis  oiice  every  Sabbadi. 

Sooa  alter  the  removal  of  Mr.  Edwards  to  Stockbridge,  in  cod- 
sequeoce  of  tbe  misunderstandings  and  jeetousies,  nibsistiag  be- 
tweeo  some  of  the  principal  Ejigli^  inhabitants  of  tbe  (own,  and 
tbe  confunon  in  which  be  saw  the  Indian  afikirs  iDTolved,  be  was 
led,  in  a  letter  to  the  Hon.  Mr.  Hubbard  of  Aug.  SI,  1751,  to 
recommend  the  appointment  of  two  or  more  Trustees,  "  roen  per- 
fecdy  impartial,  no  way  interested  in,  related  to,,  or  eng^ed  with, 
the  contending  partiea.  The  abaolute  necesaty  <^  this  step,  to  the 
welfare  of  the  mission,  and  of  the  Indian  schools,  soon  became  ap- 
parent.* In  consequence  of  the  increasng  importance  of  tbe  In- 
dian establishment  at  Stockbndge,  and  tbe  increasing  attention  c^ 
tbe  public  to  the  ACssion  and  tbe  Schoob ;  the  benefactions  of  the 
Legislature  and  of  individuals,  were  increasing,  and  still  likely 
to  increase.  By  the  augmented  numbers  of  the  Hou$atomaida, 
and  the  accesaon  of  a  JoohauA  colony,  it  had  become  the  prioci- 
ptl  mission  of  tbe  Society  for  propagating  the  Gospel  in  New  Ea^ 
nnd,  and  appeared  destined  to  receive  the  chief  amount  of  its  re- 
venue ;  Mr.  Mollis  had  increased  bis  annual  stipend  to  £160,-  ste. ; 
Mr.  Paine  was  propoeinz  to  support  a  female  boarding  scbool ;  uie 
Iiegislature  of  the  Province  had  just  voted  £600,  provincial  cur- 
rency, for  the  school-bouse,  and  would  probably  aid  in  the  support  - 
of  the  mistress ;  an  adequate  support  was  now  given  to  the  instruc- 
tor of  the  Housatonnuck  school ;  an  annual  stipend  was  given  to 
tbe  Howatonnuckt,  to  be  expended  at  Stockbridge  for  their  be- 
nefit ;  a  similar  stipend  was  to  be  paid  for  the  Mokawka,  if  they  re- 
moved in  considerable  numbers  to  Stockbridge ;  a  school,  to  be 
supported  by  the  colony,  for  the  education  of  their  children,  was 
not  only  pledged,  but  actually  begun ;  and  hopes  were  indulged  thai 
tbe  yearly  stipend  of  £500,  stg.  granted  by  the  King,  to  the  Mohawks, 
might  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  an  agent,  residmg  at 
Stockbridge,  and  not  as  before  at  Albany.  It  needed  no  great  dis- 
cernment to  discover,  diat  the  amountol  these  numerous  items  must 
be  great ;  and  the  bare  possibility  of  engrossing  the  agency,  through 
which  this  large  abrogate  must  pass,  and  of  turning  it  into  a  source 
of  great  private  emolument,  might  easily  excite  the  strong  cupidity 
of  individuals,  and  lead  them  to  resort  to  every  measure  in  their 
power,  to  secure  that  emolument  to  tliemselves.  The  op- 
ponent of  Mr.  Woodbridge,  (whose  influence  in  the  town,  and 
with  the  Indians,  bad  been  long  chiefly  extinct,)  in  consequence 
of  the  strong  recommendation,  given  of  him,*  by  his  nephew,  while 


*  A  reprcsontatiou  hayinB  been  maAa  tc 
lii'i*  recomiiiendniion,  throe  Truileea  or  con 
of  the  Pr6viiic«. 
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in  London,  to  the  Directors  of  ttie  Society  for  propagating  the 
Crospel  in  New  England,  had  been  appointed  one  of  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  that  Society ;  as  had  the  nephew  himself,  an- 
other of  the  same  Board;  one  of  his  family  through  the  same  recom- 
mendation, had  been  conditionally  nominated  as  the*  teacher  of  the 
female  school  ;*  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Indian  establishment 
was  about  to  connect  himself  with  the  family ;  and,  if  the  nomi- 
nation should  be  confirmed,  it  was  his  intention  to  remove  to 
Stockbridge,  in  order  to  take  a  superintendence  of  Indian  af- 
fairs, which,  in  the  absence  of  his  colleagues,  would  be  sole 
and  exclusive.  So  fair  was  the  prospect  at  this  time,  in  the 
view  of  these  individuals,  of  engrossing  the  profit  and  the  di- 
rection of  the  whole  establishment  in  their  own  hands,  that  they 
threw  off  their  wonted  caution,  and  made  known  their  purpose  of 
removing  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  their  designs. 

Mr.  Edwards  well  knew,  that  the  influence  of  these  individuab 
was  most  formidable:  two  of  them  being  now  members  of 
the  Board  of  Commissioners,  on  which,  as  Indian  missionary,  he 
was  dependent ;  one  of  thenvJieing  one  of  the  Trustees  for  the  In- 
dians at  Stockbridge ;  one  of  them  being  personaUy  acquainted  with 
the  Directors  in  London ;  and  two  of  them  having  considerable  in- 
fluence with  the  principal  men  in  the  Provincial  government.  Yet 
be  saw,  just  as  clearly,  that,  if  their  plans  succeeded,  the  funds  ap- 
propriated to  the  literary  and  moral .  improvement  of  the  Indians, 
would  be  perverted  to  the  purpose  of  individual  aggrandizement. 
In  such  a  state  of  things,  ho  was  not  at  a  loss,  as  to  his  own  duty. 
The  question,  whether  the  individual  nominated  by  tlie  Board  of 
Directors  in  London,  as  the  teacher  of  the  female  school,  should  be  ap- 
pointed, having  been  thus  submitted,  for  final  decision,  to  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  in  Boston ;  their  Secretary  wrote  to  Mr.  Ed- 
wards, for  an  explicit  statement  of  the  facts  relating  to  the  subject. 
Thus  called  upon,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  present  the  whole  case,  in 
a  reply  to  the  Secretary,  bearing  date  Feb.  18,  1752. 

In  this  letter,  after  stating  it  to  be  absolutely  necessary,  that  his 
correspondent  should  be  let  into  some  of  the  secrets  of  the  afiairs  of 
Stockbridge,  and  after  alluding  to  his  having,  on  account  of  the 
controversy  there  subsisting,  recommended,  formerly,  tlie  ap- 
pointment of  "  two  or  more  impartial  Trustees,  no  way  interested 
in,  or  related  to,  the  contending  parties,"  to  inspect  those  afiairs  ; 
he  states,  among  other  things,  the  following  particulars : — ^When  he  re- 
commended the  appointment  of  these  trustees,  he  little  suspected, 
that  one  of  them  would  prove  the  farthest  of  any  person  whatever, 
from  possessing  the  indispensable  qualification  of  impartiality,  in 


*  That  IB,  provided  th«  Cominissionerf,  in  Bovton,  approved  of  the  appoint- 
ment. 
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consequence  of  his  being  about  to  bec(»De  the  son~in-law  of  one  <^ 
the  contending  parties. — The  preceding  year,  a  very  fortnal  pacifi- 
cation  took  place,  between  Mr.  Woodbridge  and  his  oppmient,  with 
solenin  promises  made  by  the  latter,  that  be  would  ineocefonvard 
live  peacefully  with  Mr.  W.,  and  no  more  speak  ill  of  him,  nor  in 
any  wise  molest  him.  But  the  proposed  alfiance,  the  nomjnation 
of  one  of  Iiis  family  as  teacher  of  die  female  school,  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  himself  and  his  nephew  to  the  Bofiid  of  Commisuoif 
ers,  had  so  elated  him,  that  thc^  promises  appeared  to  be  wbolhr 
forgotten.  A  auddeo  and  strange  akeratioa  had  also  appeared, 
in  the  temper  and  conduct  of  his  intended  son-in-law,  who, 
in  the  absence  of  his  colleagues,  claimed  the  sole  maoagemem 
of  all  Indian  adairs,  so  that  nothing  was  done,  but  he  was 
die  doer  of  it. — The  Indians  had  a  most  luiavourable  opinioo 
of  the  opponent  of  Mr.  Woodbridge,  and  the  deepest  prejudice 
gainst  aun,  in  consequence  of  his  having  oftea  molested  them, 
mth  respect  to  their  lands,  and  other  afiairs,  and,  as  they  thought, 
having  done  very  luijustly  by  them.  This  prejudice  was  extended 
to  the  fanuly ;  and  that  to  such  a  degree,  that,  after  offering  (o 
feed  and  clothe  such  of  their  children,  as  should  be  sent  to  the 
school,  attempted  to  be  established,  only  four  could  be  procured, 
three  Housatonnucks  and  one  Mohawk ;  and  the  parents  of  these 
four  complained  budly  of  the  treatment  of  their  children.  Wbe- 
dier  this  prejudice  was  well  or  ill  founded,  it  was  too  deep  to  ba 
eradicated. — Very  improper  use  had  been  madeof  the  money  ^vea 
by  Mr.  Hollis.  He  had  made  large  remittances,  and  to  no  good 
purpose  ;  and  was  kept  in  entire  ignorance,  as  to  tlie  actual  stale  of 
things  at  Stockbridge.  The  individual  who  received  his  money, 
and  boarded,  aud  professed  to  instruct,  the  children,  had  never  e»> 
tablished  a  regular  school,  and  had  never  kept  any  regular  accounts 
of  his  expenditures.  No  government  was  maintained,  little  atten- 
tioD  paid  to  the  manners  of  the  children,  and  all  was  suffered  to  go 
on  in  wildiiess,  filth  and  confusion,  to  the  great  offence  of  such  as 
vished  the  place.  Tlie  generous  design  of  Mr.  Hollis  had  been 
totally  defeated,  and  the  large  sums  of  money  he  had  given,  had 
been  wholly  lost,  and  worse  than  lost.  The  same  boys,  without 
this  additional  expense,  would  have  been  far  better  instructed,  and 
governed,  at  the  school  of  Mr,  Woodbridge.  There,  they  would 
have  been  taught  reading,  cleanliness,  good  manners,  and  good  mo- 
rals;-all  of  which  had  been  wholly  neglected,  on  the  part  of  their 
Sirofessed  insiructer,  who  had  himself  been  absent  from  Stockbridge, 
or  a  long  period. — This  irregularity,  and  disorderly  management, 
led  the  Mohawks  to  take  all  their  children  away  from  him,  after 
the  arrival  of  Mr.  Hawley,  and  to  place  diem  under  tlie  care  of 
the  latter.  Yet  the  former,  wishing  some  pretext  for  drawing  the 
money  of  Mr.  Hollis,  and  not  being  able  to  procure  any  of  the  Indian 
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boys  to  form  a  school,  went  regularly  into  the  school  kept  by  Mr.  Haw- 
ley,  and  proceeded  to  treat  the  boys,  as  if  they  were  under  liis  own 
care ;  alleging,  that  be  was  the  superintendent  of  the  male  school. — 
No  one  had  been  more  open  and  abundant,  in  speaking  of  his  uae- 
lessness,  his  exceeding  unfitness  for  the  business  of  an  instructor, 
and  the  disorder  and  filthiness  in  which  things  were. kept  under  his 
care,  or  in  declaring,  that  it  was  high  time  that  he  was  dismissed 
from  the  employment,  than  the  resident  trustee;  hut,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  new  connection,  he  had  suddenly  changed  his  mind, 
and  now  declared,  that  he  must  be  retained. — ^A  similar  change 
had  taken  place,  in  his  treatment  of  Mr.  Edwards.  For  many 
years,  he  had  constantly  professed  the  highest  respect  for  him,  far 
beyond  what  the  latter  could,  with  any  modesty,  expect.  He  had 
often  expressed  a  higher  esteem  of  him,  than  of  any  minister  in 
New-England,  as  well  as  a  very  strong  desire  of  living  under  his 
ministry.  Yet,  although  Mr.  Edwards  had  never  had  a  word  of 
difference  with  him,  or  his  new  connections,  his  whole  conduct  waa 
suddenly  and  entirely  changed,  and  he  had  sided  with  them,  in  all 
their  measures  of  opposition  and  violence. 

Very  singular  management  had  been  used,  with  respect  to  Mr* 
Hawley.  Before  his  arrival,  dark  representations  were  carried  to 
him, — misrepresentations  of  the  actual  state  of  things  at  Stockbridge, 
— to  discourage  him  from  accepting  his  appointment.  Soon  alter 
his  arrival,  it  was  openly  given  out,  that  he  would  soon  be  removed. 
Had  it  not  been  for  his  firmness,  prudence,  and  steadiness  of  tem- 
per, he  would  have  been  laid  under  great  and  permanent  disadvan- 
tages. The  resident  trustee  had  warned  him  not  to  depend  on 
Mr.  Edwards,  and  challenged  to  himself  the  whole  authority  of  di- 
recting the  school,  and  the  afiairs  of  the  Indians. — ^When  the  So- 
ciet}'  in  London  recommended  the  proposed  teacher  of  the  female 
school,  they  could  not  have  been  aware,  that  her  nearest  kinsmen 
were  to  be  the  committee  to  examine  her  accounts.  But  the  ac- 
tual state  of  things  was  soon  to  be  still  more  preposterous.  She 
being  the  mistress,  her  nearest  relatives  were  to  be  her  council,  and 
her  husband  the  sole  conmiittee  to  examine  her  accounts,  and 
make  report  to  the  Legislature. 

Mr.  Edwards  then  adds,  ^^  I  write  these  things,  honoured  Sir, 
because  I  am  satisfied  you  have  not  heretofore  been  enlightened, 
in  the  true  state  of  things,  as  you  ought  to  have  been.  It  was  my 
knowledge  of  some  of  these  matters,  though  but  litde  in  compan- 
son,  which  occasioned  me,  when  last  in  Boston,  so  eamesdy  to 
press  the  Commis^oners  frequendy  to  visit  this  place.  I  have  been 
blow  to  speak.  My  disposition  has  been,  entirely  to  suppress  what 
I  knew,  that  would  be  to  the  disadvantage  of  any  of  the  people 
here.  But  I  dare  not  hold  my  peace  any  longer.  You  doubtless 
will  own.  Sir,  that  it  is  but  doing  you  justice,  for  somebody  or  other 
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to  let  you  know  tbe  true  state  of  things,  in  a  matter  .of  such  vast  im- 
portutce,  which  is  under  your  care,  and  which  you,  being  at  lo 
great  a  distance,  never  cao  know,  but  by  the  information  of  some 
diat  Uve  here  ;  and  1  know  of  no  one,  from  whom  ypu  can- more 
reasonably  expect  it,  than  from  the  missionary  you  have  s^it  here, 
to  have  the  special  care  of  the  interests  of  religion  among  the  In- 
dians. I  did  not  intend  to  interfere  with  the  adkir  of  the  teacher 
of  tbe  female  school,  or  to  say  any  thing  that  should  tend  to  binder 
it;  and  therefore  avoided  every  thing  of  that  nature,  in  my  letler 
1o  Sir  William  Pepperell.  But,  being  now  questioned  again  hy  the 
honourable  Commissioners,  and  the  tendency  of  the  measm^  more 
and  more  appearing,  1  diought  that  this  was  the  time,  when  God 
called  on  me  to  speak,  and  that,  if  I  should  hold  my  peace  now, 
I  should,  perhaps,  lay  a  foundation  for  great  uneasiness  to  my  con- 
science, all  my  life  after ;  when  1  might  deeply  lament  the  contin- 
ued consequences  of  my  silence,  and  when  it  would  be  too  late 
to  speak." 

The  next  day,  Mr.  Edwards  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Cornmis- 
wmers  in  Boston,  in  which,  afer  announcing  tbe  arrival  of  Mr.  Haw* 
ley,  and  the  high  gradficadon  of  the  Mohawks,  at  the  establishment 
of  a  regular  school  for  their  boys,  he  states  the  number  of  his  scbolara 
to  be,  at  that  time,  thirty-six,  mentions  his  happy  qualifications  as 
an  instructer,  and,  in  compliknce  vrith  their  request,  gives,  veiy 
summarily,  his  own  views,  respecting  a  proper  teacher  for  the  fe- 
male boarding-school. 

During  llie  spring  of  1752,  the  state  of  a^rs  in  Stockbridge, 
instead  of  improving,  only  grew  worse.  The  interference  of  the 
former  school-master  witii  ^e  school  of  Mr.  Hawley,  produced  so 
much  confusion,  that,  in  the  latter  part  of  April,  one  half  of  the 
Mohawks  left  Stockbridge,  in  utter  disgust  with  him  and  his 
friends,  and  fully  resolved  never  to  return.  A  few  days  after  their 
departure,  an  intimate  friend  of  tlie  former  school-master  and 
his  associates,  visiting  the  male  Mohawk  school,  under  the  care 
of  Mr.  Hawley,  struck  a  child  of  the  chief  Sachem  of  the  Onob- 
quaugas  on  the  head,  with  his  cane,  without  any  manner  of 
provocation.  The  mother  of  this  child  was  a  woman  of  remarkable 
jnety.  This  unhappy  occurrence  excited  the  universal  indignation 
of  tlie  remaininglroquois;  and  they  appeared  resolved,  all  of  them, 
to  pack  up  their  effects  immediately,  and  be  gone.  Mr.  Hawley 
and  the  interpreter,  finding  it  impossible  to  calm  them,  came  to 
Mr.  Edwards  for  advice  ;  but  he,  having  been  often  blamed  for  in- 
terfering with  the  affairs  of  the  Iroquois,  and  told  Uiai,  indoingso, 
he  meddled  with  that  which  was  none  of  his  business,  referred  them 
to  the  resident  trustee  ;  advising  them  to  represent  the  whole  afiiur 
to  him,  that  he   might  use  proper  means  to  {tfevent  the   fatal 
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ccmsequences,  which  were  feared.  Their  doing  so  was,  how* 
ever,  regarded  as  the  resuh  of  a  disposition  to  find  fault  with  him, 
and  his  friends.  The  chiefs  of  the  Onohquaugas,  finding  no 
redress,  went  to  Mr.  Edwards  to  make  their  confiplaint  for  this 
violent  assault.  There  they  found  the  aggressor ;  who,  in  order  to  pa- 
cify them,  was  persuaded  to  pay  them  a  sum  of  money.  The  reg- 
dent  trustee,  angry  at  what  had  occurred,  went  to  the  boarding 
school,  and  proceeded  to  abuse  Mr.  Hawley  in  the  presence  of  the 
whole  school,  in  a  very  fervid  manner ;  telling  him  that  he  was  a 
man  of  no  judgment,  and  of  no  prudence,and  that  he  was  unfit  for 
the  business  he  was  in ;  and  continued  tliis  abuse  for  three  hours  to- 
gether. As  his  conversation  was  very  loud,  the  Iroquois  heard  it^ 
and  came  to  the  spot,  expressing  their  fears  for  the  personal  safety 
of  Mr.  Hawley,  to  whom  they  had  become  much  attached.  Ap- 
prehending that,  in  consequence  of  this  violence,  he  might  be  in- 
duced to  leave  Stockbridge,  they  declared,  in  a  body,  tibat,  if  he 
went  away,  they  would  go  also.  By  these  occurrences,  the  In- 
dians were  as  effectually  alienated  fit>m  the  re^dent  trustee,  as  they 
had  previously  been  from  his  new  friends. 

In  consequeuce  of  these  unhappy  measures,  and  of  a  settled,  de- 
termination, on  his  part,  to  take,  in  the  absence  of  his  colleagues, 
the  whole  management  of  Indian  afiairs  on  himself;  they  also  were 
disgusted.  One  of  them  relinquished  all  connection  widi  the  busi- 
ness, and  ceased  to  visit  Stockbridge  altogether.  The  other  openly 
announced  his  entire  discouragement,  and  declared  that  he  would 
do  his  utmost  to  induce  the  government  to  withdraw  their  support 
from  the  establishment  of  the  Iroquois.  This  led  to  an  attempt  to 
procure  the  dismission  of  the  latter,  and  the  appointment  of  a  con- 
nection of  the  resident  trustee ;  which  however  proved  unsuccess- 
ful. At  the  same  time,  it  was  publicly  and  repeatedly  announced, 
that  Mr.  Edwards  himself  would  be  removed  from  his  mission ;  and, 
as  soon  after  appeared,  a  vigourous  attempt  was  actually  made  to 
accomplish  this  object.* 

Having  stated  these  facts,  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
missioners, of  May,  1752,  Mr.  Edwards  proceeds^ — "  But  still  I 
think  there  is  no  necessity  of  the  Iroquois  establishment  being  bnH 
ken  up,  unless  its  enemies  are  resolved  to  have  it  so.  The  de- 
pendence   of   the  establishment,   as  to  continuance   and  pros- 

*With  reluctance  I  have  yielded  to  the  necessity  of  this  minuteness  ofdetail; 
but  the  fact,  that  Mr.  Edwards  had  no  very  marked  success  in  his  Stockbridge 
mission,  cannot  otherwise  be  adequately  explained ;  and  the  failure  of  the  Iro- 
quois establishment  at  Stockbridge  cannot  otherwise  be  accounted  for.  Unhap- 
pily the  Indians  at  that  place,  like  all  other  Indians  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
whites,  were  exposed  to  the  impositions,  the  seductions  and  the  oppressions,  of 
their  civilized  neighbours.  In  these  counteracting  causes,  both  the  friends,  and 
the  enemies,  of  Indian  Missions  may  learn,  why  it  is  so  difficult  to  reform  and 
christianise  savages. 


peri^,  is  cbiedjr  aa  the  Onohquaugas,  who  are  much  the  bert 
diHpoeed  <tf  any  of  the  Iroqucas,  and  moat  likely  to  come  in  coast- 
derable  numbers.  They  have  not  been  here  so  Icsig  as  the  others, 
to  see  30  much  to  disoourage  them,  and  they  alcme  are  willing  to 
setde  at  the  Hop-landB.  The  afiair  is  not  at  all  desperate  as  » 
tbem,  nor  as  to  some  of  the  Mohawks,  if  there  be  a  ^>eedy  aitention. 
Bat  if  the  two  individuals,  who  chaUeoge  to  themselves  the  wfaidi 
direction  of  the  a^rs  of  the  IroquCHS,  continue  here,  there  is  ns 
hope  of  the  continuance  of  Mr.  Hawley,  or  of  Mr.  A^ey  and  In 
wife.  They  will  not  coutinue  under  one,  whom  they  regard  as  so 
despotic  an  inspector.  And  there  will  be  no  way  to  retaki  any  of 
die  Indiana,  unless  it  be  some  who  are  entire^  mercenary,  who 
may  be  persuaded  to  stay,  for  the  sake  of  the  presents  dut  ue 
made  them,  and  to  be  maintained  and  live  hare  in  mere  idleneo. 
This,  it  b  now  very  apparent,  h  all  that  mores  many  of  the  C<»> 
neencheea,  in  being  and  ceotiBuiDg  here." 

"  The  resident  trustee*  has  plainly  discovered  nany  designs, 
tending  to  l«ing  money  into  his  own  pocket :  viz.  a  design  of  ta- 
king care  of  Mr.  Hollis'  boys  Umself ;  a  dengn  oi  being  atewicd 
of  both  boarding-schools,  by  which  he  will  have  the  optKBtimi^  of 
supplying  the  Indians  out  of  lus  own  shop,  aod  <^  gettn^  fais  pqr 
from  the  British  funds ;  a  desgn  of  introdudng  Us  son,  as  dw 
master  of  the  boarding-school,  under  the  idea  of  a  present  supply, 
another  prc^>er  person  not  appearing ;  aod  an  expectation  of  divert- 
ing die  King's  bounty,  of  £500  sterling  to  the  Six  Nations,  from 
New-York.  The  fiirmer  school-master  has  given  hints  of  an  agree- 
ment, between  himself  and  him,  to  resign  the  care  of  Mr.  Hollis' 
scholars  to  him,  when  thingsarenpeforit;  he  providing  for  tbeirnuin- 
tenance,  and  taking  care  of  their  instructon  by  his  son.  Beside 
these  things,  his  wile  is  to  be  mistress  of  the  female  school;  aod 
two  of  dieir  sons  to  be  maintained  and  educated  at  the  pubBc  ex- 
pense ;  and  two  of  their  girls,  b  like  manner,  to  be  maintained  in  the 
female  school ;  and  one  of  his  family  to  be  his  wife's  usher ;  and 
his  servants  to  be  paid  for,  under  the  character  <J  servants  ein|Joyed 
in  the  aSairs  of  the  female  school ;  and  the  house  for  the  boarding- 
school  set  on  his  wife's  land ;  and  then  the  farm  to  be  bought  by 
the  country  for  the  school,  with  the  advantage  of  selling  it  at  a  high 
rate  ;  and  -yet  the  family  in  a  great  measure  to  he  maintained  on 
the  produce  of  it ;  beside  the  advantage  of  carrying  on  a  trade, 
both  with  the  Stockbridge  Indians,  and  £e  Mohawks.  A  man  had 
need  to  have  a  great  stock  of  assuredness,  to  urge  a  public  aflair, 
under  so  manifold  temptations  of  private  interest." 

The  time  of  Mr.  Edwards  had  been  so  much  occupied  by  his 

*  I  have  regarded  tfie  use  of  the  attlonmuma  u  correct,  io  this,  uid  hudi 
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removal  /rom  Northampton,  the  comfortable  establishment  of  his 
family  at  Stockbridge,  the  ordinary  duties  of  his  parish  and  his 
mission,  tlie  claims  of  the  Mohawks,  the  concerns  of  the  various  In- 
dian schools,  and  the  unhappy  contentions  of  the  whites ;  that  he  had, 
atfirst,  no  leisure  toattend  to  the  Reply  of  Mr.  Williams.  In  the  latter 
part  ofthe  spring,  however,  he  began  an  answer  to  that  gentleman, 
whichhe  sent  to  the  press,  the  beginning  of  July,*  with  the  following 
title :  "Misrepresentations  Corrected,  and  Truth  Vindicated,  in  a  Re- 
ply to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Solomon  Williams'  Book,  entitled,  The  True 
State  ofthe  ^uestion^  coneemii^  the  ^wdificaiiontj  necessary  to  Law- 
fid  Communion^  in  the  Christian  Sacraments.^^  It  was  read  with 
deep  interest  by  both  parties,  was  admitted  by  both,  to  be  a  trium- 
phant answer  to  the  "True  State  of  the  Question,"  and,  taken  m 
connection  with  the  "  Humble  Attempt,"  was  regarded  by  the 
friends  of  Strict  Communion,  at  that  time,  as  it  has  ever  since 
been,  as  an  unanswerable  defence  of  their  ^stem.  If  the  oppo- 
sers  of  that  system  have  not  so  regarded  it,  they  have  not  publicly 
avowed  the  opposite  opinion ;  as  no  attempt  to  answer  it  has  hith- 
erto appeared.  Mr.  Williams  is  said  to  have  asked  the  advice  of 
some  of  his  friends,  among  the  clergy,  whether  he  had  better  com- 
mence a  reply ;  but,  finding  that  no  one  would  encourage  him  to 
an  attempt,  which  must  end  in  reiterated  defeat,  he  is  reported  to 
have  sat  down  in  mortified  sUence. 

Appended  to  this  publication,  was  a  Letter  fit>m  Mr.  Edwards, 
to  his  late  flock  at  Northampton.  They  had  published  Mr.  Wil» 
liams'  pamphlet,  at  their  own  expense,  and  distributed  it  to  every 
family  in  the  town.  That  pamphlet,  though  so  unsuccessful  an  at- 
tempt to  answer  Mr.  Edwards,  was  yet  filled  with  main^  lax  and 
sceptical  notions,  derived  from  the  writings  of  Dr.  Taylor  of 
Norwich,  and  apparently  adopted  by  Mr.  Williams,  in  the  existing 
emergency,  though  in  direct  opposition,  not  only  to  Mr.  Stoddard, 
whom  he  professed  at  once  to  venerate  and  defend,  but  to  his  own 
former  pubhcations.  Though  Mr.  Edwards  knew  that  the  work  of 
Mr.  W.  must  soon  go  to  its  proper  place,  yet  he  also  knew  the 
state  of  fervid  excitement,  in  which  his  former  congregation  had 
long  been ;  that  they  had  printed  and  dispersed  the  pamphlet  of  Mr. 
W.,  (even  without  knowing  its  contents,)  as  an  answer  to  his  own 
Treatise,  and  thus,  in  a  sense,  had  adopted  it  before  the  world,  as 
their  own  work.  These  circumstances  led  him  to  fear,  that  the  fa- 
tal errors,  abounding  m  the  work  of  Mr.  Williams,  might,  at  a  pe- 
riod when  the.principles  of  Dr.  Taybr,  of  Norwich,  were  gaining 
many  converts  in  the  cobnies,  mislead  many,  especially  of  the 
young,  among  his  former  people.     To  save  them  from  this  danger, 

*  It  was  not  published,  until  November. 
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lie  addressed  to  them  an  affectionate,  and  truly  pastoral,  Leuer, 
which  will  be  found  at  the  close  of  the  Answer  to  Mr.  Williams.* 

On  tile  39th  of  June,  1752,  Mr.  Edwards  married  his  third 
daughter,  Esther,  to  the  Rev.  Aaiuin  Burr,  of  Newark,  Presi- 
dent of  theCoUege  of  New- Jersey,  dien  established  in  Uiai  louD, 
and  a  few  years  afterwards  removed  to  Princeton. 

In  tlie  following  letter  to  Mr.  Erskine,  which  is  rich  in  imeUi" 
gence,  as  well  as  thought,  tlie  reader  will  find  one  fact,  not  gene- 
rally known, — tliat  Mr.  Edwards,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer 
of  1751,  was  applied  to,  widi  much  earnestness,  by  some  parish  in 
Virginia,  to  go  and  settle  with  them  in  the  ministry.  They  offered 
bim  a  handsome  support,  and  scut  a  messenger  with  the  ofTcr ,  but 
his  instalment  at  Stockbridge  had  taken  place,  before  his  arrival. 

"  To  the  Kev.  John  Erskiiie. 

«  StoMridge,  Jvhf  7,  1 762. 
"Ret.  and  dear  Bkotheb, 

"The  last  sjiring  1  received  a  letter  from  you,  dated,  at  the  be- 
ginning, July  17,  and  at  the  end,  Sept.  5,  1751;  and  the  wed 
before  last  I  received  another  letter,  dated  Feb.  11,  1753,  witfaa 
packet,  containing  Arnauld  De  la  fiiquente  Communion;  Good- 
win's SermoD  at  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Pickffling;  Mr.  Jnrvis' Sep- 
maa  on  methods  for  reviving  religiiKi ;  Reasons  of  dissent  bona  Ifae 
sentence  of  the  General  Assembly;  Edwards  on  Christ,  God-mBo, 
Mr.  Hartley's  Sermon;  Parish <mi the  Assembly's  Catechism;  and 
Dr.  Gill's  Sermon  on  Isaiah  11,  12.  I  heartily  thank  you  for  these 
letters  and  pamphlets.  Arnauld  on  frequent  communion  will  ml 
be  veiy  profitable  to  me,  by  reason  of  my  not  understanding  the 
French.  But  several  of  the  rest  have  been  very  agreeable  to  me. 
That  letter  which  you  mention,  in  your  last  dated  Feb.  1 1 ,  as  s«ii 
about  a  twelve-month  before,  containing  some  Remarks  on  the 
decay  of  the  power  of  the  Papal  Clergy,  and  an  Abstract  of  Vene- 
ma's  Reasonings  to  prove,  that  Judas  was  not  present  at  the  Lord's 
supper,  I  never  received,  and  regret  it  much  that  I  missed  it,  and 
request  that  you  would  still  send  me  those  remarks  on  the-  Decay 
of  the  Papal  Clei^. 

"  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  die  particular  information,  you  have 
given  me,  concerning  Mr.  Adam  of  Falkirk's  af&ir.  Though  il  is 
a  pity  so  deserving  a  person  should  suffer  at  all  from  his  brethren, 
only  for  not  acung  contrary  to  his  conscience ;  yet  it  b  matter  of 
thankfubess,  tliat  the  Assembly  of  the  year  51  showed  so  much 
better  temper,  than  diat  of  tlie  preceding  year.     I  shall  be  glad  to 
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hear,  conecrning  the  temper  and  conduct  of  the  Assemblj  of  this 
present  year,  *62. 

*'  I  am  sorry  to  learn,  that  there  is  so  much  reason  to  fear,  tliat 
the  Revival  oi  rehgion  in  the  Netherlands,  wiD  bo  hindered,  and 
brought  under  a  cloud,  through  the  prevailing  of  unprudehces.  It 
is  what  I  was  afraid  I  should  hear.  I  should  be  glad  ttf  see  the 
Pastoral  Letter  you  mention  against  Fanaticism^  though  written  by 
one  disaffected  to  the  revival.  I  wish  I  could  see  a  History  ofEnr 
tkusiasm^  through  all  ages,  written  by  some  good  hand,  a  hearty 
friend  of  vital  religion,  a  person  of  accurate  judgment,  and  laiige 
ac^aintance  with  ecclesiastical  history.  Such  a  history,"  weD 
wntten,  might  doubtless  be  exceedmgly  useful  and  instructive,  and 
of  great  benefit  to  the  Church  of  God:  especially,  if  there  were 
united  with  it  a  proper  account  and  histoiy  of  true  religion.  I 
should  therefore  choose,  that  the  work  should  be  a  history  of  true, 
vital  and  experimental.  Religion,  and  Enthusiasm :  bringing  down 
the  history  from  age  to  age,  ludidously  and  clearly  making  the  dis- 
tinction, between  one  and  the  other ;  observing  the  difference  of 
source^  progress  and  issue;  properly  pointing  out  the  limits,  and 
doing  justice  to  each,  in  every  i^e,  and  at  each  remarkable  period. 
I  don't  know  that  diere  is  any  such  thing  extant,  or  any  thing  diat 
would,  in  any  good  measure,  answer  the  same  purpose.  If  there 
be,  I  shoidd  be  glad  to  hear  of  it. 

*•  I  thank  you  for  the  account,  you  pve  me  of  Mr.  Taylor's  wri- 
tings, and  of  die  things,  which  he  is  doing  to  propagate  his  opinions.  It 
now  appears  to  be  a  remarkable  time,  in  the  christian  worid ;  per- 
haps such  an  one,  as  never  has  been  before :  things  are  going  down 
hiU  so  fast,  and  truth  and  religion,  both  of  heart  and  practice,  are  de- 
parting by  such  swift  steps,  that  I  think  it  must  needs  be,  that  a  cri- 
sis b  not  very  far  off,  and  what  will  then  appear,  I  will  not  pretend 
to  determine. 

**The  last  week,  I  sent  awav  my  Answer  to  Mr.  Williams.  If  I 
live  till  it  is  published,  I  will  endeavour  to  send  one  to  you, 
and  some  other  friends  in  Scodand.  I  ho^  now,  m  a  short  time, 
to  be  at  leisure  to  resume  my  design,  of  Writing  something  on  the 
Arminian  controversy.  I  have  no  thought  of  going  through  with 
all  pans  of  the  controversy  at  once ;  but  the  subject,  which  I  intern 
ded,  God  willing,  first  to  write  soniethihg  upon,  was  FreewUl  and 
Moral  09geney;  etideavouring,  with  as  much  exactness  as  I  am 
ftble,  to  consider  the  nature  of  that  frcedohi  of  moral  agents,  which 
makes  them  the  proper  subjects  of  moral  government,  moral  pre- 
cepts, councils,  calls,  motives,  persuasions,  promises  and  threatei>* 
ings,  praise  and  blame,  rewards  and  punishments :  strictly  exami- 
ning tne  modem  notions  of  these  things,  endeavouring  to  demon- 
strate their  most  palpable  inconsistency  and  absurdity ;  eiideavour- 
ing  also  to  bring  the  late  great  objections  and  outcries  aeaiost  (lal^ 
vinistic  drvioityi  from  these  topics,  to  tb^  test  of 'tlie  flCncteat  tear 
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soning ;  and  particularly  that  great'objectbii,  in  which  the  modern 
writers  have  so  much  gloried,  so  long  triumphed^  with  so  great  a 
degree  of  insuk  towards  the  most  excellent  ^vioes,  and  in  ethn 
against  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ: — ^viz.  That  the  Calvinislie  no- 
tions of  God'^  moral  government  are  contrary  to  the  common  sense 
of  mankind.  In  this  essay,  I  propose  to  take  particular  notice  of 
the  writings  of  Dr.  Whitby,  and  Mr.  Chubby  and  the  writings  of 
some  others,  who,  though  not  properly  Pelagians^  nor  Armimans, 
yet,  in  their  notions  of  the  freedom  oi  the  will^  have,  in  the  main, 
gcHie  into  the  same  scheme.  But,  if  I  live  to  prosecute  my  de- 
sign, I  shall  send  you  a  more  particular  accoiint  of  my  plan,  after  il 
is  perfected. 

**I  suppose  there  has  been  a  trial  before  now,  whether  anaiMmal 
collection  can  be  obtained  in  Scotland,  tost  New-Jersey  Collie: 
unless  it  has  been  diought  prudent,  by  such  a»  are  friends  c^  die 
aflbir,  to  put  it  off  a  year  longer ;  as  some  thing?  I  have  seen^ 
seem  to  argue.  There  was  a  design  of  Mr.  Pemberton's  gouig  to 
England  and  Scodand.  He  was  desired  by  the  Trustees,  aiid-b 
was  his  settled  purpose,  to  have  gone  the  last  year ;  but  his  peo|de> 
and  his  colleague,  Mr.  Cummings,  hindered  it.  His  intention  of 
going  occasioned  great  uneasiness  among  his  people,  ^anA  created 
some  dissatisfaction  towards  him,  in  the  nunds  oi  some  e(  them. 
Since  that,  President  Burr  has  been  desired  to  gOy  by  the  unau- 
mous  voice  of  the  Trustees.  Nevertheless,  I  bebeve  diere  is  Ktde 
probability  of  his  consenting  to  it ;  partly,  on  the  account  of  his 
having  lately  entered  into  a  married  state.  On  the  29th  of  last  mondi, 
he  was  married  to  my  third  daughter. 

^<  What  you  write  of  the  appointment  of  a  gendeman,  to-  the  office 
of  Lieut.  Govemour,  of  Virginia,  who  is  a  friend  of  religion,  is  an 
event,  that  the  friends  of  religion  in  America  have  great  reason  to 
rejoice  in ;  by  reason  of  the  late  revival  of  religion  in  that  pro- 
vince, and  the  opposition  that  has  been  made  agamst  it,  and  the  great 
endeavours  to  crush  it,  by  many  of  the  chief  men  of  the  province. 
Mr.  Davies,  in  a  letter  I  lately  received  from  him,  dated  March  2, 
'52,  mentions  the  same  thing.  His  words  are,  "  we  have  a  new 
(jovemour ;  who  is  a  candid,  condescending  gendeman.  And,  as 
he  has  been  educated  in  the  church  of  Scotland,  he  has  a  respect  for 
the  Presbyterians ;  which  I  hope  is  a  happy  omen."  I  was  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  summer,  applied  to,  with  much  earnestness 
and  importunity,  by  some  of  the  people  of  Virginia,  to  come  and 
setde  among  them,  in  the  work  of  the  ministry ;  who  subscribed 
handsomely  for  my  encouragement  and  support,  and  sent  a  mes- 
senger to  me  with  their  request  and  subscriptions;  but  I  was  in- 
stalled at  Stockbridge,  before  the  messenger  came.  I  have  writ- 
ten some  accxmnt  of  the  state  of  things,  at  Stockbridge,  to  Mr. 
McLaurin ;  which  you  doubtless  will  have  opportuni^  to  see. 

<<  July  34*  The  people  of  Northampton  are  sdll  destitute  of  a 
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minister,  and  in  broken,  sorrowful  circumstances.  They  had  die 
last  winter,  Mr.  Farrand,  a  young  gendeman  from  New-Jersey 
College  ^  but  contended  much  about  him,  so  diat  he  has  left  them. 
Tliey  are  now  in  a  state  of  contention ;  my  warmest  opposers  are 
quvreiling  among  themselves.  I  hear  diey  have  lately  sent  for  a 
young  preacher,  a  Mr.  Green  of  Barnstable,  who  is  soon  expected; 
out  I  latow  nothing  of  his  character. 

"  Another  minister  has  lately  been  dismissed  from  his  people, 
on  the  same  account  that  I  was  dismissed  from  Northampton :  viz. 
Mr.  Billings,  of  Cold  Spring.  Many  of  the  Cold  Sprmg  people 
were  origmally  of  Northampton,  were  educated  in  tlie  principles, 
and  hate  followed  the  example,  of  the  people  there. 

**  I  heartily  thank  vou,  for  the  accounts  you  have  from  time  to 
time  sent  me  of  new  books,  that  are  published  in  Great  Britain.  I 
desire  vou  would  continue  such  a  favour.  I  am  fond  of  knowing 
bow  thmgs  are  going  on  in  the  literary  world. 

**]Vfr.  Jolm  Wright,  a  member  of  New-Jersey  College;  who  is 
to  take  die  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  the  next  September ;  is 
now  at  my  house.  He  was  born  in  Scotland ;  has  lived  in  Virgi- 
nia;  is  a  friend  and  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Davies ;  has  a  great  inter- 
est in  the  esteem  of  the  religious  people  of  Virginia,  and  is  peculiar- 
ly esteemed  by  President  Burr ;  has  been  admitted  to  special  inti- 
macy widi  him;  and  is  a  person  of  very  good  character  for  his 
understanding,  prudence,  and  piety.  He  has  a  desire  to  have  a 
correspondence  with  some  divine  of  his  native  country,  and  has 
chosen  you  for  his  correspondent,  if  he  may  be  admitted  to  such  a 
favour.  He  intends  to  send  you  a  letter  with  this,  of  which  I  would 
ask  a  favourable  reception,  as  he  has  laid  me  under  some  special 
obligations. 

^^My  wife  joins  with  me  in  affectionate  salutations  to  you,  and 
Mrs.  Erskine.     Hoping  that  we  shall  continue  to  remember  each 
other  at  the  Throne  of  Grace,  I  am, 
"  Dear  Sir, 

^^  Your  affectionate  and  obliged 
"  Brother  and  Servant, 

"Jonathan  Edwards." 

Soon  after  he  had  entered  on  the  mission  at  Stockbridge,  Mr. 
Edwards  addressed  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hollis,  by  letter,  concerning  the 
Indian  schools,  and  the  state  of  the  mission  at  large.  The  obser- 
vations of  a  year  had  now  brought  him  far  more  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  actual  state  of  things,  and  particularly,  with  the 
manner  in  which  the  annual  benefactions  of  that  gendeman  had  been 
expended ;  and  he  felt  himself  bound,  at  whatever  hazard,  to  make 
the  facts  known.  In  doing  this,  he  presented  him,  in  a  letter  bear- 
ing date  July  17,  1752,  with  a  succmct  and  well  drawn  history  of 
the  mis»on,  and  stated,  in  general  terms,  the  u!!ih»?g»igi^  JttsA.'gL^^- 
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ment,  suLsiiiUiiL;  among  lltc  Englisli  inhabitoiils  uf  Stock Lriilgt:,  us 
II  as  various  oilier  ciicuinsianccs  of  inalignsnt  aspect,  uliich 
...eatencd  ruin  lo  the  mission,  and  to  tho  Lidian  schools.  Wam 
or  room  forbids  ii3  insertiou.  With  this  leucr,  lie  forwardcil  to  Mr. 
BolUs  a  certificate,  from  a  )arge  number  of  ibe  most  respectable 
people  of  the  town,  slaiitig  tlie  actual  conduct  of  lus  agent  or  in- 
structor, die  condition  of  the  Indian  boys,  and  the  mauner  in  wliicb 
his  benefactions  had  been  perverted. 

Tlie  firm  and  undeviaiing  course  of  conduct  pursued  by  Mr. 
Edwards,  with  regard  lo  the  Indian  schools,  and  Uie  general  coo- 
cems  of  the  mission,  at  length  convinced  the  resident  trustee,  and 
bis  new  friends,  that  tliey  had  nothing  to  hope,  from  any  compti- 
iiiiccs  on  his  part.  They  resolved,  therefore,  if  posdble,  to  eficct 
^  removal  from  Stockbridgc.  With  this  view,  tlial  gentleman  re- 
paired to  Boston,  and  endeavoured,  in  conversation,  not  only  with 
the  Commissioners,  but  »-ith  some  of  the  pnncipal  men  in  mo  go- 
vernment, (and  among  others,  wth  the  Secretary  of  the  Pixivince,) 
to  produce  in  their  mnids  very  unfavourable  impressions  concern- 
ing him :  parUcidarly,  that  be  was  a  man  of  an  unyielding  cha- 
racter, and  unwilling  to  be  reconciled  to  those,  from  whom  he  had 
differed ;  and  that,  by  this  course,  he  was  likely  to  ruin  the  Indiaa 
mission.  The  friends  of  Mr.  Edwards,  in  Boston,  giving  him 
timely  notice  of  this  attempt ;  ho  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Willard,  in  his  own  defence,  bcarbg  dale  July  17,  1752  ;  in 
whicJj,  he  so  effectually  refuted  tliese  representations,  that  the  in- 
fluence of  that  gcndeman  was  permanently  secured,  in  favour  of 
the  mission,  and  its  real  friends. 
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On  the  29di  of  June)  the  Seeretuy  of  die  CoHnmismncfrs  in^ 
Boston,  forwarded)  by  their  direction,  lb  Mr.  Edwards  and  M f;' 
Havdey,  an  official  expressioA  of  the  approbatioD^  encertained  by^ 
that  Board,  of  the  firmness  and  integri^  manifested  by  them;  in* 
their  conduct  relative  to  the  Stockbridge  mission.*  The  Commis- 
sioners knew  of  the  attempt  made,  lo  shake  their  own  oonfidoice^; 
and  diat  of  the  public,  in  their  agents  in  diat  missba;  and.  doudlM-' 
lose,  intended,  by  this  prompt  and  unequivooal  acc  of  jnsdoe^'ait' 
onbe  to  sustain  the  hearts  of  these  gendemen,  under  their  seveve* 
trials,  and  to  make  it  manifest  to  all  men,  that,  notwithstanding  that' 
attempt,  they  c<mtinued  to  repose  in  them  an  undiminidied  confix' 
dence.  In  his  reply,  bearing  date  Aug.  27,  1753,  Mr*  Edwards; 
after  returning  his  thanks  to  those  gentlemen,  for  this  very  d^i« 
sive  expression  of  their  fevourable  opinion,  made  to  their  Secretary 
his  regular  Report  of  (he  stale  of  the  misskm. 

After  obsendng,  that  the  people  of  the  town,  both  EngBsh  and 
Indians^  notwithstanding  repeated  and  vigorous  eflbrts,  to  break  up 
their  union,  and,  particularly,  to  excite  a  disaflbction  in  them  to^' 
wards  their  ministers,  were  all  hamiily  united  in  opinion  end  vShO' 
tion,  except  one  individual  and  hn  family;  he  mentions  the  alii-** 
ance  of  me  recent  trustee  with  his  family,  which  took  placd' 
soon  after  the  urival  at  dtockbridge  of  his  nephew  frbm  Con^- 
nectk^ut.    The  latter  gentleman  soon  called  on  Mr.  Edwards^ 
and,  after  altudbg  to  the  feet,  that  he  was  opposed  to  the 
appointment  of  his  cousin,  as  superintendent  of  the  female  board- 
ing-school, insisted,  as  a  member  of  the  Society  in  London, 
and  of  the  board  of  Commisskiners,  on  knowing  hi^  reasons; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  offered  to  be  the  instrument  of  afet*^ 
ding  the  dififerences  subsistbg  at  Stockbridge.    Mr.  Edwards* 
*-■   ■  ■        ■  ■  ■         ■       ' '  '  t "' 

*  Th«  copy  decignod  for  Mr.  H»wlej,  wm  ineloMd  in  tbe  totted  to  Mr.  fidU 
warib.  ProboUj  » ainUar  vote  wuftinrwidod  Ht^sstl^  to  Mr.  Woodhffi4(|9, US 
thfti  gwitJ«m>n  Jwft/i  wyoyd  their  falkst  confidence.  ,      , 
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preferring  to  answer  thb  demand  by  letter,  declined  to  make  a  re- 
presentation of  the  case  before  himi  but  ofiered  to  join  with  Urn, 
m  an  earnest  representation  to  the  board  of  Commissioaers,  that 
diey  would  appoint  a  Committee,  to  come  on  the  spot,  to  enqinre 
into  the  existmg  difficulties ;  on  the  ground,  that  it  was  more  pro- 
per to  have  such  a  Committee,  as  judges  or  mediators,  than  an  in- 
dividual, who  was  Very  nearly  related  to  the  family,  chiefly  into^ 
ested  in  these  contentions ;  and  pnxxMied,  that  the  Commi»oneis, 
by  their  Committee,  should  be  desired  to  look  into  the  manage- 
ment of  the  affiurs  of  Stockbridee,  from  die  b^inning,  by  all  the 
living  inhabitants  and  residents  oi  the  town,  who  had  Imd  any  hand 
in  them,  m  any  respect ;  declaring  himself  ready,  to  open  mmsdf 
with  fireedom,  before  such  a  Committee.-— -I£s  corre^Kmdent,  m 
repty,  declined  this  pnqxxsal,  reasserted  his  right  to  know  the  objeo- 
timisto  the  ptwosed  teacher  of  die  boardmg-schod,  and  intiniated 
^e  regret  miich  he  should  feel,  if  oblked  to  inform  the  Society  m 
London,  of  the  existii^  state  of  things  at  Stockbridge. — ^Bilr.  Edwards, 
in  his  answer,  insisted  anew  on  his  former  prc^pc^,  of  referring  the 
case  to  the  Commissioners,  declared  himselfnot  satisfied,  that  hiscor* 
req)ondent,  acting  singly ^  had  authority  to  demand  the  reasons  of  Us 
jik^ent,  as  to  the  teacher  of  the  female  school,  whatever  the  So- 
cie^  in  London,  or  dieir  Commissioners  in  Boston,  acting  as  a  ioiiy^ 
might  have;  and  concluded,  by  referring  himself  again  to  the 
Offlsmissioners,  who  were  his  constituents,  and  who  had,  a  litde  be- 
fore, informed  him,  that  they  looked  upon  their  agents,  as  account- 
able to  them  only. 

The  arrival  of  this  gendeman,  and  the  assurances  he  gave  them 
of  his  influence  with  the  Society  in  London,  revived  for  a  time,  the 
drooping  courage  of  his  friends,  particularly  of  the  resident  trustee, 
and  of  the  agent  of  Mr.  Hollis,  who  had,  just  before  that  event,  re- 
solved on  removing  from  Stockbridge. — Having  thus  alluded  to 
the  mischievous  consequences,  growing  out  of  this  unhappy  state  of 
things,  Mr.  Edwards  proceeds, — "  Thus  things  go  on,  in  a  state  of 
conuision,  of  which  those  at  a  distance  can  scarcely  have  any  idea. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  aflair  of  the  Six  Nations  is  languishing  to 
deadi.  The  BfEak  of  the  M[ohawk$  is,  I  fear,  past  recovery,  and  ia 
a  manner  dead.  They  seem  to  be  discouraged,  are  most  of  them 
gone,  and  I  do  not  expect  will  come  up  again ;  unless  it  be  to  get 
presents,  and  satisfy  their  hunger,  in  the  present  time  of  great  scar- 
ci^  in  their  own  country.  They  have  apparendy  very  much  given 
up  the  idea,  of  coming  hither  for  insUruction.  The  OnohquaugOM 
have  not  been  here  so  long,  to  be  discouraged  by  our  manage- 
ment. But  if  things  go  on  in  this  manner,  it  may  be  expected  that 
they  will  be  discouraged  also.  The  management  of  things  has  a 
great  while  been  m  wrong  hands.  They  ought  to  be  conducted  ex- 
clusively by  the  Commissioners,  who  have  had  the  care  of  Stock- 
bridge  ajBiurs ;  but  here  are  others,  who  seem  lo  aim  to  engross  all 
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to  themselves,  to  be  indefatigably  active  in  prosecuting  their 
jMurticuhr  designs,  and  impatient  of  eveiy  thing  that  stands  m  their 
way. 

**  Very  much  depends  on  die  appcuntment  of  a  teacher  of  the 
female  school.  Il  tiiat  afiair  is  settled  to  their  minds,  their  influ* 
ence  here  is  well  established.  They  are  sensible  that  afRiirs  de- 
pend very  much  on  this  simple  point,  and  therefore  this  is  the  point 
they  drive  at  with  all  their  mi^.  The  wisdom  of  the  Commis- 
sioners will  easily  discover,  tint  this  is  die  juncture,  in  which  the 
foundation  is  to  be  laid  of  tiie  future  state  of  thines  in  Stockbridge : 
of  their  prosperity  or  adversi^ ;  and  perfaiqis  with  no  opportuni^ 
of  future  redress.  I  look  upon  myself,  as  called  upon  to  speak 
somewhat  freely,  at  such  a  juncture ;  and  th^efore  I  hope  my  so 
uoinfL  will  be  candidly  interpreted  by  the  Commissioners.  1  do 
not  tbbk  tiiat  our  aflhurs  will  ever  pioqier,  if  thev  must  be  under 
the  hands  of  the  resident  trustee  and  his  friends*'^ 

In  the  month  of  September,  Mr.  Edwards  went  into  New  Jer* 
aey,  and,  on  the  '38th  of  that  month,  preached  a  sermon  from 
James  ii.  19,  before  the  Synod  at  Newark,  entitled,  <^  True  Grace 
distinguished  from  the  Expeiience  <^Devils  ;'* ,  whidi  was  published 
at  their  request.  It  is  a  clear,  condensed  and  powerful,  exhibitioii 
of  the  differences  between  real  religion  and  its  counterfeits,  and  will 
be  found  eminentiy  useful,  as  a  criterioo  of  christian  character. 

In  the  unhappy  controversy,  between  Mr.  Woodbridge,  and  his' 
opponent,  perhaps  no  one  circumstance  had  been  more  mortifying  to 
the  latter,  or  had  had  a  more  direct  tendency  to  defeat  all  his 
measures,  than  the  fact,  that  the  white  inhabitants  of  the  town,  (his 
own  immediate  family  connections  excepted,)  as  well  as  the  Indians 
of  both  nations,  were,  to  a  man,  opposed  to  himself,  and  friendlv 
to  his  antagonist.  This  renderea  his  daily  life  uncomfortable ;  it 
discouraged  every  attempt  to  forward  his  plans  at  the  public  meetings 
of  the  town;  and  when  any  point  in  coatrover^  was  to  be  decided^ 
or  any  measure  attempted,  at  Boston,  he  found  that  Mr.  Woodbridge 
had  a  host  of  substantial  witnesses  on  the  spot,  who  gave  in  their 
testimony  without  fear.  In  this  way,  hitherto^  every  important  de- 
sign had  been  frustrated. 

The  wmter,  that  was  approaching,  was  regarded  by  both  parties 
as  a  most  important  and  interesting  period ;  during  which,  in  all 
probability,  the  afiairs  of  the  mission,  and  of  the  town,  would  be 
brought  to  a  crisis..  Those  opposed  to  Mr.  Woodbridge,  were  not 
kporant,  that,  if  Mr.  Edwards  were  contbued  as  the  missionary  at 
Stockbridge,  such  was  his  influence  at  Boston,  and  his  general 
weight  of  character,  there  was  toomuch  probability,  that  Mr.  Wood- 
bri(]^  would  be  continued  the  8cho(dHiiaster  ch"  the  Hotjutton- 
micks,  a^d  Mr.  Hairiej  of  the  IraqiiKiiB.t   In  mt  C^se*  tbaiEe  nas 
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but  littlo  chance  of  the  female  school  being  placed  in  die  desired 
hands ;  if  that  failed,  the  stcwardi^p  of  all  the  schools  woakl  fsl ; 
and  tlien  the  whole  system  of  measures,  apparently  so  happily  con- 
ceived, woidd  be  defeated.  But  if  Mr.  Eidwards  eoold  be  remoired 
from  Stockbridge,  the  removal  of  Mr.  Woodbridge  would  be  at- 
tended with  less  difficulrr;  that  of  Mr.  Hawley,  a  young  man, 
would  fi>llow  of  courset  which  would  make  way,  for  the  son  of  die 
resident  trustee ;  these  changes  would  almost  necessarily  ensure 
the  female  school,  as  well  as  the  stewardship  and  agency,  in  the  fih 
mily ;  and  then  the  other  objects  in  view,  could  scarcely  fail  to  be 
acoompliabed.  As  so  much  depended  on  the  fact,  wiiether  Ur. 
Edwards  was  continued  at  Stockbridge,  or  not }  there  seenaed  to 
be  held  out,  to  minds  capable  of  being  mfluenced  by  them,  veij 
strong  inducements,  to  make  one  vigourous  efibrt  to  efibct  his  re- 
moval. This  was  accordingly  resolved  on,  and,  by  some  of  the 
persons  concerned,  incautiously  proclainied« 

One  of  the  steps,  taken  to  accomplish  this  so  desired  object,  b 
nerantoned  in  the  following  letter.  Whether  it  was  one  of  the 
measures  eomceried,  or  was  the  9df-ittgge$ttd  plan  of  the  individual, 
who  attempted  to  execute  it,  does  not  certainly  appear.  Could  he 
have  succeeded,  could  the  Eo^sh  mhabitants  ot  the  towA  have 
been  changed,  and  a  new  set  oi  inhabitants  have  been  introduced, 
aU  of  them  hb  adherents ;  no  event  probably  would  have  so 
much  furthered  the  objects  in  view,  llie  almost  utter  impossi- 
bility of  its  success,  connected  with  its  total  and  immediate  discom- 
fiture, rendered  the  attempt  supremely  ridiculous,  and  covered  die 
individual  making  it,  and  bis  party,  widi  confusion. 

'•  To  Andrew  Oliver,  Esquire. 

"  StodAridge,  Oct.  1762. 
"Sir, 

•*  Since  my  letter  of  Aug.  27,  various  things  have  occurred  among 
us,  of  which  it  may  not  be  improper  to  inform  you.  It  seems  as 
though  there  was  a  resolutlbn,  in  the  people  on  the  liiU,  to  carry 
their  schemes  into  efiect,  though  the  earth  should  be  removed 
for  it.  The  opponent  of  Mr.  Woodbridge  has  lately  made  a 
vigourous  and  vehement  attempt,  suddenly  to  change  the  Eng- 
lish inhabitants  of  tlie  town,  by  buying  outy  at  once,  the  old 
inhabitants  m  general.  To  this  end,  he  arose  very  early  in  the 
morning,  and  went  out  before  day,  and  called  some  of  them 
out  of  their  beds,  ofiering  to  buy  their  farms.  In  tliis  manner, 
he  went  from  one  to  another,  until  he  had  been  to  almost  ail 
the  inhabitants,  in  that  forenoon ;  ofiering  very  high  prices,  and 
cash  in  hand;  vehemently  pressing  that  the  bargain  should  be 
inmiediately  closed,  and  the  writings  drawn,  and  the  afiair  com- 
pleled,  without  delay;  urging  it  most  presongly  on  each  one. 
Om  of  die  inhabitants  eom^eCed  add  finnhed  tUe  afiair  with 
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him.  Some  others  came  to  a  verbal  agreement,  on  conditions. 
But,  notwithstanding  the  great  and  extraordinary  vigour,  with  which 
this  matter  was  carried  on,  yet  the  design  was  discovered,  before 
it  could  be  completed,  and  so  disappointed ;  and  then  his  friends, 
and  he  himself  too,  were  glad  to  lay  this  conduct  to  distraction. 

*^  A  scheme  is  plainly  laid,  entirely  to  thrust  Mr.  Hawley  out  of 
the  schools ;  let  his  friends  and  constituents  do  what  they  will  to 
prevent  it.  The  resident  trustee  has  told  Mr.  Hawley,  that  it  is 
the  design  of  Mr.  Hollis'  former  school-master,  to  set  up  a  distinct 
independent  school,  under  another  teacher,  whom  he  shall  provide 
to  keep  the  school  on  Mr.  HoUis'  behalf,  and  that  he  intends  to  take 
up  all  boys  who  come,  to  board  them  and  clothe  them  well,  better 
than  heretofore.  Probably  he  presumes,  that  the* clothing  and  pre- 
sents that  will  be  c^ered,  wiU  tempt  them  all  to  subject  diemselves 
to  himself,  rather  tlian  to  Mr.  Hawley. 

"  I  have  lately  been  a  journey  to  Newark,  in  New-Jersey,  where 
I  saw  Mr.  Hazzard,  a  merchant  in  New-York,  who  told  me  that 
he,  the  last  June,  received  and  answered  two  bills  from  him, 
drawn  on  Mr.  Hollis,  of  £80  sterling  apiece.  By  this,  it 
appears,  that  he  has  drawn  full  pay  from  Ab*.  Hollis,  for  the  two 
years  past,  as  much  as  he  had  in  the  preceding  years,  without 
clothing  the  boys  in  the  least :  imposing  on  Mr.  Hollis,  in  an  almost 
unprecedented  manner,  considering  the  greatness  of  the  injury,  the 
plainness  of  the  case,  and  the  obstinacy  with  which  he  has  proceed- 
ed to  such  a  step,  after  this  part  of  the  country  had  been,  so  long  a 
time,  so  fuU  of  objections  to  his  being  here  at  Mr.  Hollis'  expense, 
without  being  engaged  in  the  business  to  which  Mr.  HolBs  ap- 
pointed him,  and  for  which,  he  agreed  to  send  him  his  money.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  year  before  last,  he  professedly  threw  up  Mr. 
HoUis'  school,  and  dismissed  all  his  boys,  supposing  that  Mr.  Hollis 
was  dead ;  it  having  been  long  since  he  heard  any  tiling  from  him. 
In  what  he  did  afterwards,  in  teaching  the  Mohawks,  he  did  not 
pretend  to  proceed  on  Mr.  HoUis'  plan,  or  with  any  expectation  of 
any  pay  from  him.  And  he  never  pretended  to  take  up  any  boys 
on  Mr.  HoUis'  account,  tiU  about  a  year  afterwards,  viz.  the  last 
autumn,  after  he  had  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hollis ;  and  it  is 
but  little  he  has  done  since.  The  charge  he  has  been  at,  in  cloth- 
ing the  boys,  is  but  a  trifle.  He  has  never  reaUy  kept  any  school 
at  all,  though  sometimes  he  has  pretended  to  teach  some  children 
to  read,  in  a  most  confused  manner.  But,  through  a  great  part  of 
the  last  year,  he  has  not  done  even  that.  He  has  been  absent,  at 
least  one  third  of  the  year  ;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  time  that 
he  has  been  here,  he  has  not  had  so  much  as  the  shadow  of  a 
school,  nor  been  in  any  business  whatsoever. 

^*  I  some  time  ago  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  HoUis,  giving  him  somQ 
account  of  the  state  of  his  afiairs  here,  accompanied  with  letters 
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from  some  of  tlie  inhabitants  of  Stockbridge.     I  desired  Mr.  Pnttcc 
to  show  those  letters  to  some  of  the  Commissioners. 

"  One  of  the  Trustees  has  lately  been  here,  but  staid  only  two 
or  three  days.  While  he  was  here,  there  was  little  else  but  aher- 
catioQ,  and  warm  contest,  between  his  coUeague  and  him,  concent- 
ing  the  mode  of  managing  afiairs,  and  concenung  the  female  school. 
And  he  is  gone  away  entirely  discouraged^  with  a  resolutioo  to  have 
no  more  to  do  with  the  affairs  of  Stockbridge,  which,  be  says,  are 
blown  up  already.  If  it  be  not  altogether  so,  yet  I  think  it  is  high 
time  the  Hon.  Coromissoners  had  full  information  of  the  state  of 
things  iimong  us.  We  have  long  waited  for  an  opportunity  to 
send,  but  none  has  presented.  Mr.  Hawley  meets  with  many 
things  to  discourage  him ;  his  circumstances  here  are  very  difficijt 
and  precarious ;  he  greatly  needs  the  advice  of  the  Comraisfdoners ; 
he  has  a  strong  inclination  to  see  the  Commissioners  himself,  and  to 
confer  with  ilium,  freely  and  fully,  about  the  afiairs  in  which  he  is 
concerned  ;  and  it  appears  to  me  necessary  that  he  should  do  this, 
both  for  the  public  interest,  and  on  his  own  account.  He  is  kept 
out  of  business,  and  probably  very  good  busdness,  in  wbich  be 
might  settle  elsewhere ;  and  T  do  not  wonder  that  he  is  unea^, 
and  thinks  it  necessary  to  talk  with  the  Commiswoners.  We  have 
had  thoughts  of  his  staying,  undl  Mr.  Woodbridge  went  to  the  Ge- 
neral Court,  tlie  necesnty  of  whose  going  appears  more  and  more 
apparent ;  but  the  Court  being  prorogued,  and  we  not  knowing  for 
how  long  a  time ;  and  the  important  matters  of  intelligence  to  the 
Commissioners,  and  to  Mr.  Hollis,  having  been  so  long  delayed  for 
want  of  opportunity,  which  so  much  require  their  speedy  notice ; 
our  calamities  also  continuing,  and  growing  worse  and  worse ;  and 
it  being  now  a  time,  wherein  most  of  the  Mohawks  are  gone,  and 
so  a  time  in  which  Mr.  Hawley  can  be  absent,  with  far  less  incon- 
venience than  some  time  hence,  when  many  of  the  Mohawks  are 
expected  down,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  provisions  in  their 
own  country ;  and  considering  diat  probably  the  Commisaoners 
might  have  a  more  free  opportunity,  to  hear  and  consider  Mr.  Haw- 
ley's  representations  nniv,  than  in  the  time  of  the  sitting  of  the 
Court  J  and  likewise,  tli;it  it  might  be  some  convenience  to  the 
Commissioners,  to  have  notice  of  tlie  state  of  our  a&irs,  so  as  to 
ripen  their  thougiits  widi  regard  to  tliem,  before  the  sitting  of  the 
Court ; — I  say,  considering  these  things,  it  was  thought  advisable 
for  Mr.  Hawley  not  to  delay  his  journey.  That  the  Most  High 
would  give  wisdom,  and  counsel  and  success  to  the  Commissiffli- 
ers,  in  their  consultations  on  our  afiiilrs,  and  direct  and  aid  those, 
who  are  here  employed,  in  so  important  a  service,  is  ilie  humble 
and  earnest  prayer  of 

"  Their  most  obedient  servant, 

"  Jonathan  Edwards." 
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Fboh  these  scenes  of  unsuccessful  intrigue,  and  disappointed 
ararice,  all  notice  of  which,  could  the  life  of  Mr.  Edwards,  as  a 
missionary  at  Slockbridge,  have  bean  fairly  exhibited  without  thus 
detailing  them,  would  have  been  most  gladly  dispensed  with ;  the 
reader  will  turn  with  pleasure,  even  for  a  short  interval,  to  ccmimu- 
nicaiioas  prompted  by  frieDdsbip,  and  relating  to  the  more  g^eral 
interests  of  the  Church. 

Some  years  before  this,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  ErskinC, 
he  had  received  the  writings  of  some  of  the  more  coo^derable 
Arrainian  writers,  particularly  of  Dr.  Taylor  of  Norwich,  and 
Dr.  TumbuU ;  which,  with  those  of  Dr.  Whitby,  and  those  of 
Chubb  and  Tindal,  already  in  his  possession,  furnished  him  with 
the  means  of  examining  their  whole  system.  This  examination  he 
commenced,  in  form,  a  considerable  time  before  he  left  Northamp- 
ton; and  in  the  summer  of  1747,  as  we  have  already  seen,  he  an- 
counced,  in  his  first  letter  to  Mr.  Erskine,  the  general  plan  of  a 
Discourse  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Will,  and  Moral  Agency.  This 
subject  drew  his  attention,  even  while  he  was  a  member  of  Col- 
lege ;  and,  from  an  investigation  of  the  nature  of  Power,  to  which 
he  was  led  by  reading  the  article,  in  the  Essay  on  the  Human 
Understanding,  relating  to  that  subject,  be  derived  the  all  important 
{Hinciple,  That  Men,  iit  a  proper  sense,  hai  bb  said  to  bavb 

POWER    TO    ABSTAIN    FBOM    SIN,    AND    TO    HEPENT,    TO    DO    GOOD 

WORKS,  AND  TO  LIVE  HOLILT  J  BECAUSE  IT  DEPENDS  ON 
THEIR  WUJ..— After  Mr.  Edwards  had  thus  announced  his 
dan,  his  attention  was  necessarily  diverted  from  its  execution,  dur- 
mg  his  re^dence  in  Northampton,  by  the  controversy  respecting 
the  Quali6cations  for  Communion — tus  Treatise  on  that  subject, 
and  the  many  perplexities  and  embarrBssmenta,  wliich  terminated 
in  his  dismission.  His  removal  from  Northampton,  the  establish- 
ment of  his  family  at  Stockbridge,  the  Answer  to  Mr.  Williams, 
and  his  ordinary  duties  as  minister  and  missionary,  and  the  uuhap- 
py  controversy  sub^sting  respecting  the  mission,  engrossed  Kis 
wbde  time,  until  July,  1752.  In  August  following,  be  entered  up- 
on the  work,  and  pursued  it  a  short  time;  but  the  violence  of  that 
cootrovensy,  and  die  attempts  of  the  party  hostile  to  Mr.  Wood- 
bridge,  to  force  him  from  Stockbridge,  compelled  him  to  intermit 
his  labours.  Some  of  these  circumstances  are  alluded  to,  in  the 
ftJlowing  letter  to  Mr.  Erskine,  in  which  the  reader  will  also  find 
wMie  interesting  details,  relative  to  the  Dutch  Church,  and  to  the 
state  of  religion  in  New-Jersey. 

"  Stockbridge,  J^ovember  23,  JV.  S.  1752. 

"  Rev.  and  dear  Bbotbes, 

"  In  August  test,  I  wrote  lo  you,  and  sent  away  the  letter,  (w-Jtli 
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betters  to  some  of  my  other  correspondents,)  to  Boston,  to  be  cao* 
veyed^to  Scotland.  Therein  I  acknowlec^ed  the  receipt  of  two 
Letters  from  you,  one  of  July  17,  *61 ;  another  of  Feb.  11,  '62; 
with  the  pamphlets,  put  with  the  last  letter ;  and  now  ackponriedge 
the  receipt  of  anodier  letter  from  you  of  May  14,  '52;  and  the 
pamphlets  you  sent  with  the  last.  Tlie  letter  I  received  die  latter 
end  of  September :  the  pamphlets  I  did  not  receive  till  very  late-' 
fy:  they  were  forgotten  by  Mr.  Prince.  The  Treatise  against 
Fanaticism,  I  shall  have  no  benefit  from,  because  I  am  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  French  language.  What  the  Jewish  Conveit 
has  published  of  his  conversion,  etc.,  is  very  agreeable.  And  I 
now  heartily  thank  you  for  this  letter  and  packet.  I  am  very  glad 
to  see  what  you  write  concerning  the  state  of  religion  in  the  Ne- 
therlands. But  I  believe  there  is  more  of  a  mixture  of  what  is 
bad  with  the  good,  that  appears  m  that  land,  than  Mr.  Kennedy, 
and  many  other  ministers  there,  are  ^ware  of;  and  that  they  wiH 
find,  that  the  consequences  of  their  not  carefuOy  and  critically  dis- 
tinguishing between  the  good  and  bad,  and  guarding  with  the  ut- 
most caution  and  diligence  agamst  the  latter,  will  prove  worse  than 
they  now  conceive  of.  By  your  account,  it  is  now  exactly  with 
Mr.  Kennedy,  as  it  was  with  many  pious  ministers  in  America,  in 
the  time  of  the  great  religious  moving  here.  They  looked  upon 
critical  enquiries,  into  the  difference  between  true  grace  and  its 
counterfeits,  or  at  least  a  being  very  busy  in  such  enquiries,  and 
spending  time  in  them,  to  be  impertinent  and  unseasonable ;  tend- 
ing rather  to  damp  the  work  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  than  promote  it ; 
diverting  their  own  minds,  and  the  minds  of  others,  as  they  suppo- 
sed, from  that  to  which  God,  at  such  an  extraordinary  time,  did 
loudly  call  them  more  especially  to  attend.  The  cry  was,  O,  there 
is  no  danger^  if  toe  are  but  lively  in  rdigiqn^  and  full  of  God's 
Spirit y  and  live  by  faith^  of  beins  misled !  If  we  do  but  follow 
God,  there  is  no  danger  of  being  led  un'ong !  *7Y*  the  coldj  car^ 
nal  and  lifeless^  that  are  most  likely  to  be  blind,  and  walk  in  dark" 
ness.  Let  vt  ^ress  forward,  and  not  stay  and  hinder  the  good 
worky  by  standing  and  spending  time  in  these  criticisms  and  carrud 
reasoning !  etc,  etc.  This  was  the  language  of  many,  till  they  ran 
on  deep  into  the  wilderness,  and  were  taught  by  the  briars  and 
thorns  of  the  wiljdemesb.  However,  'tis  no  wonder  that  divines  in 
Europe  will  not  lay  very  much  weight  on  the  admonitions  they  re- 
ceive from  so  obscure  a  part  of  die  world.  Other  parts  of  the 
church  of  God,  must  be  taught  as  we  have  been ;  and  when  they 
see  and  feel,  then  they  will  believe.  Not  that  I  apprehend  there 
is  in  any  measure  so  much  enthusiasm  and  disorder,  mixed  with  the 
work  in  Holland,  as  was  in  many  parts  of  America,  in  the  time  of 
the  last  revival  of  religion  here.  But  yet  I  believe  the  work  must 
be  more  pure,  and  the  people  more  thoroughly  guarded  from  his 
ivilea,  who  beguiled  jBve  through  bis  subtilty,  and  who  corrfiptB  the 
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minds  of  zealous  people  from  die  simplicity  that  is  in  Christ,  before- 
the  work  goes  on  to  a  general  conquest,  and  is  maintained  in  its 
power  ancl  glonr  for  a  great  length  oi  time.  But  God  will  have  his 
own  way  : — "  Who,  being  his  counsellour,  hath  taught  Him  ?"  We 
must  expect  confusion  and  uproar,  before  we  have  that  abundance 
of  peace  and  truth,  which  the  Scriptures  speak  of:  many  must  run 
to  and  fro,  and  knowledge  will  be  increased. 

/'The  Dutch  ministers  in  America,  whom  you  mention,  whom 
I  have  acquaintance  with,  are  some  of  the  younger  ministers,  and 
such  as  were  bom  in  America,  though  several  of  them  haye  had 
part  of  their  education  in  Holland.  I  have  not  acquaintance  enough 
with  them,  to  know  their  sentiments,  particularly,  about  those  cwrupt 
mixtures  above  mentioned,  and  the  care  which  is  to  be  used  in 
guarding  against  them.  However,  'tis  not  very  likely,  if  some  of 
them  should  write  to  their  brethren  in  Holland,  that  their  letters 
would  have  more  influence  upon  them  than  letters  from  you,  and 
some  others  of  the  ministers  of  Scodand.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a 
prospect,  that  there  will  in  time  be  very  happy  effects  of  the  grow- 
mg  cicquaintance  and  union,  there  is  between  a  very  considerable 
number  of  very  hopeful  and  pious  Dutch  ministers,  in  the  province 
of  New- York  and  New-Jersey,  and  many  English  and  Scotch 
ministers  in  America.  The  nimiber  of  well  disoosed  Dutch  mi^ 
nistersin  these  provinces,  has  of  late  remarkably  increased;  so  that 
I  think  when  they  meet  together  in  dieir  Coetus,  they  make  the 
major  part.  Some  of  the  elder  ministers  seem  to  be  of  quite  con- 
trary sentiment  and  disposition,  not  appearing  friendly,  as  the  others, 
to  what  they  esteem  the  power  of  religion,  nor  approving  of  awa- 
kening, searching,  strict  and  experimental,  preaching :  which  has 
occasioned  various  contests  among  them.  However,  die  stricter 
sort  being  the  prevailing  part,  are  like  to  carry  the  day. 

"  The  Dutch  churches  in  these  provinces,  have  hidierto  been  so 
dependent  on  the  Classis  in  Holland,  that,  whenever  any  among 
them  have  been  educated  for  the  ministry,  and  any  churches  have 
been  desirous  of  dieir  administrations,  they  could  not  receive  theiF 
orders  on  this  side  of  the  water,  but  have  been  obliged  to  go  to 
Holland  for  ordination :  which  has  been  a  great  incumbrance,  that 
has  attended  the  settlement  of  ministers,  among  them,  and  has  un- 
doubtedly been  one  occasion  of  such  multitudes  of  the  Dutch,  be- 
ing wholly  without  ministers.  Application  was  made  not  long  smce, 
through  the  influence  of  the  forementioned  serious  young  ministers, 
(as  I  take  it,)  by  the  Coetus  here,  to  the  Classis  in  Holland,  for 
their  consent,  diat  tiiey  might  unite  themselves  to  the  Presbyterian 
Synod  of  New-York,  which  now  consists  of  English  and  Scotch. 
But  the  success  of  their  application  was  prevented,  by  a  letter 
^  written  by  one  of  the  elder  ministers,  remonstrating  against  it,  very 
falsely  representing  the  New-York  S^od,  as  no  proper  Presbyto^- 
rian  Synod,  but  ratheir  a  company  of  Independents.    On  wluch^ 
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the  Classis  of  HoUand  adnseil  them,  by  no  means,  to  unite  them* 
fldves  with  that  S™od. 

"The  last  September!  went  a  jouniey  into  New-Jersey,  and  bad 
opportnnit^,  in  ray'ioiiTaey,  of  seeing  some  of  these  jrouqg  minJaqii 
and  conversing  witn  them  on  the  subject.  They  seem  resolTed,  i^ 
•ome  means  or  other,  lo  disengage  uemselres  and  their  dnncbes, 
from  the  forementioned  greet  incumbrance,  of  being  obliged  to  ctom 
the  ocean,  for  the  ordination  of  every  minister.  I  was  much  gnS- 
fied,  during  the  little  opportunity  1  had,  to  obserre  the  agreeabb 
.  diqxiation  of  these  ministers. 

"  There  were,  also,  many  other  things  I  had  opportunily  to  ob- 
flerve,  in  those  parts,  whinh  were  very  agreeable.  I  was  there,  M 
the  time  of  the  public  Commencement  in  the  College,  and  the 
time  of  the  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  College,  the  time  ol"  (be 
meeting  of  the  Correspondents  of  the  Society  for  propagating  christ* 
ian  knowledge,  and  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  New-York  Sy- 
nod ;  so  that  I  had  opportunity  lo  converse  with  ministers  iinin 
Long-Island,  New-York,  New-Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Vtipmt. 
The  college  is  In  dourisbing  circumstances;  increases  apace;  and 
is  happily  regulated.  The  Trustees  seem  engaged  to  their  utmotf 
lo  promote  learning,  virtue,  and  true  religion,  in  it ;  and  noae  wok  ao 
tlion  Govemour  Belcher ;  whoisthePre^dentof  the  Trustees,  and 
Was  at  llie  Commencement,  anil  at  the  Trustees'  meeting.  But  they 
very  much  want  farther  supplies,  for  die  convenient  support  of  the 
college.  I  had  considerable  opportunity  to  converse  with  Govem- 
our Uelcher ;  and  was  several  tiines  at  his  house  at  Elizabethtown. 
He  labours  under  many  of  the  infirmities  of  age,  hut  savours  much 
of  a  s[Mrit  of  religion,  and  seems  very  desirous  of  doing  all  die  good 
he  can,  while  he  lives.  The  New-York  Synod  is  in  flourishii^ 
circumstances:  much  more  so  than  the  Philadelphia  Synod.  They 
have  the  greatest  body  of  ministers  now,  and  increase  much  faster 
than  the  other.  They  are  in  higher  credit  with  tlie  people  in  al- 
most all  parts,  and  are  chiefly  sought  to  for  supplies  by  distant  ctya- 
^regattons.  With  respect  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Correspond- 
ents, they  have  dismissed  Mr.  Horton  from  his  mission  on  Long- 
Island,  and  he  is  about  to  settle  in  a  congregadon  in  New-Jersey. 
He  was  dismissed,  by  reason  of  his  very  much  faihng  of  empl<^- 
ment :  many  of  the  clans  of  Indians,  be  used  to  preach  to,  having 
dwindled  away,  by  death  or  dispersion,  and  there  being  but  little 
prospect  of  success  among  others  that  remain,  and  some  being  so 
utuated,  that  they  may  conveniently  be  taken  care  of  by  other 
ministers.  The  Correspondenls  have  it  in  their  view  to  empkiy 
the  money,  by  which  he  used  to  be  supported,  to  support  a  mission 
among  the  Six  Nations;  after  they  have  found  a  suitable  person  to 
undertake  the  business  of  such  a  mission,  and  he  is  fitted  for  it  by 
learning  the  language.  They  used  endeavours  to  obtam  a  suitaUe 
jienion  for  the  buranesa,  m  New-Jetsey :  but,  meeting  with  no  sue- 
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€ess,  they  voted  to  empower  Mr.  Bellamy,  Mr.  Hopkins^  of  Shef- 
field, and  myself,  to  procure  a  suitable  person,  if  we  can  find  such 
an  one,  in  New-England,  for  the  present,  to  come  and  live  at 
Stockbridge,  to  be  here  learning  the  Mohawk  language  with  Mr. 
Hawley,  our  school-master  for  the  Mohawks,  to  fit  him  for  the 
mission.  Persons  proper  to  be  employed,  and  such  as  may  be  ob* 
tained,  are  very  scarce ;  and  'tis  doubtful  whether  we  shall  be  able 
to  obtain  one. 

"  There  is  a  very  dark  cloud,  that  at  present  attends  the  affiur,  re- 
lating to  the  Indians  at  Stockbridge,  occasioned  very  much  by  one 
of  the  Agents  for  the  Province,  (who  lives  at  Stockbridge,)  pur- 
suing measures,  very  contrary  to  the  measures  of  the  Commission*- 
ers  of  the  Society  in  London.  The  opposition  is  maintained,  not 
¥rith  a  small  degree  of  stifihess  and  resolution ;  and  the  contest  is 
become  so  great,  that  it  has  brought  things  into  very  great  confusion. 
This  gentleman  is  a  man  of  some  note ;  and  his  wife's  relations 
eamesdy  engage  with  him,  and  many  of  them  are  persons  of  con- 
siderable figure  in  the  country.  The  Commissioners  all  very 
much  dislike  his  conduct.  This  contest  occasions  no  misunder^ 
standings  among  the  people  in  Stockbridge,  in  general :  aU,  ex- 
cepting those  nearly  related  to  the  family,  both  English  and  Indi- 
ans, are  happily  united  to  me  and  my  family.  It  would  be  very 
tedious  for  me  to  write,  and  for  you  to  read,  all  the  particulars  of 
this  uncomfortable  afliur.  The  commissioners  are  exerting  them- 
selves to  relieve  us  of  this  calamity ;  and  it  is  probable  they  will  be 
successful. 

''  I  thank  you  for  the  account  you  give  of  some  valuable  books  pub- 
lislied :  I  desire  you  would  continue  to  favour  me  in  this  manner.  I 
began  the  last  August,  to  write  a  litde  on  tlie  Arminian  controversy, 
but  was  soon  broke  off:  and  such  have  been  my  extraordinary  avoca- 
tions and  hindrances,  that  I  have  not  had  time  to  set  pen  to  paper 
about  this  matter  since.  But  I  hope  that  God,  in  his  providence,  will 
favour  me  with  opportunity  to  prosecute  the  design.  And  I  desire 
your  prayers,  that  God  would  assist  me  in  it,  and  in  all  the  work  I 
am  called  to,  and  enable  me  to  conduct  my  life  to  his  glory  and 
acceptance,  under  all  difficuldes  and  trials. 

"  My  wife  joins  with  me,  in  most  hearty  and  a&ctionate  salutar 
tion  to  you,  and  Mrs.  Erskine. 
**  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  afiTectionate  and  obliged 
^^  brother  and  servant, 

"Jonathan  Edwards. 

"  P.  S.  I  propose  with  this,  to  send  you  Mr.  Hobart's  Second 
Address  to  the  members  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  New-England, 
and  my  Answer  to  Mr.  Willianis,  which  I  would  desire  you  to  give 
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your  neighbours,  my  correspondents,  opportunity  to  read,  if  Aejr 
desire  it." 

TflE  correspondence  of  Mr.  Edwards  and  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Gillespie  of  Camock,  in  Scodand,  has  akeady  interested  the  atten- 
tion of  the  reader.     This  Crentleman  was  born  in  1708,  pursued 
his  theological  studies  under  Dr.  Doddridge,  and  was  ordained  and 
^tded  in  the   parish  of  Camock,  in  1741.     He  was  a  faith- 
ful and  indefatigable  minister. — *^  I  never,   (says   Dr.    Erskine, 
who  was  several  months  his  stated  hearer  at  Camock,  and  often 
heard  his  occasional  efibrts  in  other  places,)  sat  under  a  minister  bet- 
ter calculated  to  awaken  the  thougndess  and  secure,  to  caution  con- 
vinced sinners  against  what  would  stifle  their  convictions  and  pre- 
vent their  issuing  in  conversion,  and  to  point  out  the  differences, 
between  vital  Christianity  and  specious,  counterfeit  appearances  d 
iL" — His  popularity  and  usefulne^,  were  very  great,  not  only  in 
his  own  parish,  but  in  Edinburgh  and  the  west  of  Scotland.    In 
1752,  an  event  occurred,  which  forms  an  aera  in  the  lEkrcle^asd- 
cal  history  of  that  country.     The  Rev.  Andrew  Richardson,  d 
Broughton,  was  presented  to  the  charge  of  the  town  of  Inverkei- 
thing,  by  the  lay  patron  of  the  perish — the  indimdual  who  had  that 
living  in  his  gift. — ^The  inhabitants  refused  to  receive  him  as  their 
minister.    The  case  was  appealed  from  court  to  court,  until  the 
General  Assembly,  in  May,  1752,  directed  the  Presbytery  of  Dun- 
fermline to  admit  Mr.  R.  to  the  charge  of  Inverkeithing,  and  ^ 
pointed  Mr.  Gillespie  to  preside  on  the  occasion.     Mr.  Gillespie, 
and  several  others  in  the  Presbytery,  had  conscientious  scruples  on 
the  subject  of  lay-patronage,  and  fully  believed  that  no  one,  on  the 
principles  of  die  Gospel,  could  have  any  right  to  place  a  clergy- 
man over  a  parish,  but  the  people  themselves.*     He  therefore, 
and  those  who  thought  with  him,  declined  obedience  to  the  man- 
date :  and  while  they  were  subjected  to  various  ecclesiastical  cen- 
sures, he  was  deposed   from  tlie  ministry,  and  removed  from  die 
parish  of  Camock.     When  called  to  the  bar,  to  receive  his  sen- 
tence, he  replied,  "Moderator,  I  receive  diis  sentence  of  the  Ge- 
neral Assembly,  with  reverence  and  awe.     But  I  rejoice,  that  it  is 
given  to  me,  on  the  behalf  of  Christ,  not  only  to  beheve  on  his 
mame,  but  to  suffer  for  his  sake." 

For  about  a  year,  he  preached  to  his  people,  out  of  doors,  ho- 
ping that  die  sentence  would  be  reversed  ;  at  the  close  of  which, 
a  church  having  been  purchased  for  him  in  Dunfermline,  a  slioit 
distance  from  Camock,  he  preached  there,  as  an  independent, 


*  Lay-patronage  was  wholly  rejected  by  the  Scotch  Retbrmem,  and  was  not 
introduced  by  law,  until  1711.  For  a  lon|^  period,  the  law  was  regarded  u  t 
pvibUc  grieTance,  but  is  now  submitted  to. 
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about  six  years,  unconnected  with  any  associate  in  the  ministry. 
In  1758,  he  united  with  the  Rev.  Thomas  Boston,  Jr.,  and  formed 
a  new  establishment,  called.  The  Presbytery  of  Relief;  to  which 
some  dissenting  ministers  of  England  soon  acceded.  The  congrega- 
tions at  present  connected  with  tliem,  and  known,  as  an  ecclesiastical 
body,  by  the  name  of  the  Relief,  are  65  in  number,  are  found 
in  all  the  principal  towns,  and  many  of  the  country  parishes,  of 
Scotland,  and  are  computed  to  consist  of  towards  60,000  individu- 
als.* They  provide  ministers  for  the  inhabitants  of  those  parishes, 
which  do  not  submit  to  ministers  introduced  by  lay  patronage  ;  and 
readily  admit  to  ministerial  and  church  communion,  evangelical 
ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scodand,  and  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. 

The  correspcmdents  of  Mr.  Edwards,  had  forwarded  to  him  va- 
rious publications  relative  to  the  Deposition  of  Mr.  Gillespie ;  and 
the  views  which  he  formed  with  regard  to  it,  as  expressed  in  the 
foUowing  Letter,  while  they  must,  at  the  dme,  have  been  consoling 
and  supporting  to  the  excellent  man,  to  whom  they  were  sent,  will 
also  probably  harmonize  with  those  of  every  reader  of  these 
pages. 

"  To  the  Rev.  Thomas  Gillespie,  Camock. 

"  Stockbridge,  JVov.  24,  1752. 

^*  Rev.  and  dear  brother, 

"In  letters  and  pamphlets,  lately  forwarded  to  me,  by  some  of 
my  correspondents  in  Scotiand,  I  have  received  the  affecting  and 
surprising  account  of  your  deposition,  for  not  assisting  in  tlie  settle- 
ment of  Mr.  Richardson,  at  Inverkeithing.  The  circumstances  of 
which  affair  seem  to  be  such,  as  abundandy  manifest  your  cause  to 
be  good ;  at  the  same  time  that  they  plainly  show  the  persecuting 
spirit,  with  which  you  have  been  proceeded  against.  It  is  strange, 
that  a  Protestant  Church  should  condemn  and  depose  one  of  h^ 
ministers,  for  conscientiously  declining  to  act  in  a  forced  settlement 
of  a  minister,  over  a  congregation  that  have  not  chosen  him  as  their 
pastor,  but  are  utterly  averse  to  his  administrations,  at  least  as  to  a 
stated  attendance  upon  them.  It  is  to  be  wondered  at,  that  such  a 
church,  at  this  time  of  day,  after  the  cause  of  liberty  in  matters  of 
conscience  has  been  so  abundantly  defended,  should  arrogate  to 
herself  such  a  kind  of  authority  over  the  consciences  of  both  mb- 
isters  and  people,  and  use  it  in  such  a  manner,  by  such  severity,  to 
establish  that,  which  is  not  only  contrary  to  the  liberty  of  christians, 
wherewith  Christ  has  made  them  free ;  but  so  direcdy  contrary  to  her 
own  professed  principles,  acts  and  resolutions,  entered  on  public  re- 
cord.  The  several  steps  of  this  proceeding,  and  some  singular  measH 


'''  ^*Mr.  Gillespie  died,  Jan.  19th,  1774,  in  serenity  of  mind,  and  good  hopo 

through  grace.*^ For  the  procedlng  facts,  I  am  indebted  to  the  Quarterly 

Magazine. 
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vapea  taken,  and  the  hastiness  and  vehemence  of  the  praceedingi  tie 
such,  as  savour  very  strongly  of  the  verv  qpirit  of  penecsutioo,  and 
must  be  greatly  to  the  dishonour  of  the  Cnurab  of  Scodand  ;  and  an 
such,  as  will  naturally  engage  the  friends  of  Grod's  people,  afavoadii 
the  world,  in  your  favour,  as  sufiering  very  injuriously.     Il  is  wooden 
fill,  that  a  church,  which  has  itself  suffered  so  much  by  peraecs- 
tioD,  should  be  guil^  of  so  much  persecution.    This  proeeedSag 
g^ves  reason  to  suspect,  that  the  Church  of  Scodand,  wluch  wai 
once  so  famous,  is  not  what  it  once  was.    It  appears  jprobaUe  to 
me,  at  this  distance,  that  there  is  something  else  at  die  bottomi  be- 
sides a  Beal  to  uphold  the  authority  of  the  church. .  Periuqps  muj 
of  die  clej^  of  the  Church  of  Scodand  have  thenr  minds  seoe^ 
infected  with  those  lax  principles  of  the  new  divinity,  and  havei»» 
bibed  the  Uberal  doctrines,  as  they  are  accounted,  which  are  so 
much  in  vogue  at  the  present  day,  and  so  contrary  to  the  aliicli 
mysterious,  q>uitual,  soulrhumbling  princifdes  of  our  fbrefiuiben.   I 
have  observed,  that  these  modem  fashionaUe  fypinkna,  hoivrenr 
called  noble  and  liberal,  are  commonly  attended,  not  aafy  widii 
haughty  contempt,  but  an  inward  mahgnant  luttaness  of  heart,  !»> 
wards  all  the  zealous  professors  and  defenders  of  the  contraij  wfh 
ritual  principles,  that  do  so  nearly  concern  the  vitals  of  ren^oa, 
and  the  power  of  experimental  godliness.    This,  be  sure,  has  bees 
the  case  in  this  land.    I  have  raiown  many  gendemen,  (especialk 
in  the  ministry,)  tsdnted  with  these  liberal  principles  ;  who,  dxNigp 
none  seem  to  be  such  warm  advocates  as  they,  for  liberty  and  free- 
dom of  thought,  or  condemn  a  narrow  and  persecuting  spirit  so 
much  as  they ;  yet,  in  the  course  of  things,  have  made  it  maniiesi, 
that  they  themselves  had  no  small  share  of  a  persecuting  spirit 
They  were,  indeed,  against  any  body's  restraining  their  liberties, 
and  pretending  to  controul  them  in  their  thinking  and  professing  as 
they  please ;  and  that  is  what  they  mean,  truly,  when  they  plead  for 
liberty.     But  they  have  that  inward  enmity  of  spirit  towards  those 
others  mentioned,  that,  if  they  see  an  opportunity  to  persecute  them 
under  some  good  cloak,  and  with  some  false  pretext,  they  wiD 
eagerly  embrace  it,  and  proceed  with  great  severity  and  vehemence. 
Thus  far,  perhaps,  if  the  truth  were  known,  it  would  appear,  that 
some  of  your  most  strenuous  persecutors  hate  you  much  more  fcr 
something  else,  than  thc^y  do  for  your  not  obeying  the  orders  of  the 
Creneral  Assemhly.     I  do  not  pretend  to  know  liow  the  case  is.    I 
only  speak  from  what  I  have  seen  and  found,  here  in  America,  in 
cases  sonriewhat  similar.     However,  it  is  beyond  doubt,  that  thb 
proceeding  will  stand  on  the  records  of  future  tune,  for  the  lasdng 
reproach  of  your  persecutors;  and  your  conduct,  for  which  you 
have  sufiered,  will  be  to  your  lasting  honour  in  the  Church  of  CJod. 
And  what  is  much  more,  that,  which  has  been  condemned  in  yoa 
by  man,  and  for  which  you  have  suffered  from  him,  is  doubuess 
approved  by  God,  and  I  trust  you  will  have  a  glorious  reward  fiwi 
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him.    For  the  causei  joa  mifler  b,  bthe  catn^  of  God;  and  if 
God  be  for  us,  vfbo  can  be  againtt  us?  If  he  jusdfieS)  what  need 
we  care  who  condemns?  Not  only  is  the  mercy  c^  (Sod,  dear  bro- 
ther, manifested,  in  its  being  granted  yon  to  sider  fot  Us  sake,  but 
hb  mercy  is  to  be  taken  notice  of,  b  many  of  the  circumstances  of 
diis  suffinrbg.    Particijdarty,  that  he  has  excited  so  many  toappear 
for  you :  that  you  had  the  major  part  of  the  Predyjrtery,  whicnyon 
belong  to,  with  you  b  the  affidr,  though  God  has  honoured  jrou 
above  all  the  rest,  b  caDbg  you  to  suffer  ibr  his  name :  that  the 
nuyor  part  of  the  commission  of  die  General  Assembly  didbefl^t 
approve  of  the  conduct  of  the  Presbytery,  judgbg  it  no  cen- 
Mrable  fauk :  that  no  greater  part  of  the  Asseiwly  had  a  hand 
in  your  deposition :  that  so  many  of  God's  people  have,  on  this  oo- 
casion,  very  boldly  appeared  to  befriend  you,  as  suflbrbg  b  a 
ri^iteous  cause,  q>enty  condemnbg  the  conduct  of  your  most  hit- 
ler prosecutors,  and  testifybg  an  abhorrence  of  their  conduct :  and 
that  many  have  appeared,  liberally  to  contribute  to  your  outward 
support;  so  that,  Dy  what  I  understand,  you  are  Kkel^  to  be  no  loser 
in  tnat  respect;  by  which,  your  enemies  will,  perhaps,  be  entire^ 
disappobted.    And,  above  all,  that  you  have  been  enabled,  throu^ 
the  vmole  of  this  affidr,  to  conduct  yourself  with  so  much  christian 
meekness,  decency,  humility,  proper  deference  to  authority,  and 
composure  and  fortitude  of  nund;  which  is  an  evident  token  that 
CSod  will  appear  for  you,  and  also,  tiiat  he  wiU  appear  against  your 
enemies.    When  I  received  your  kind  letter,  soon  after  my  dis- 
mission from  Northampton,  so  full  of  expresfflons  of  sympadiy  to- 
wards me  under  what  I  suffered,  I  litde  thought  of  your  bemg 
brought  so  soon  under  su^rings  so  similar.     But,  seeing  God  has 
so  ordered  it  in  his  providence,  my  prayer  and  hope  is,  that  he 
would  abundantly  reward  your  sympathy  in  my  case.     ^'  Blessed 
are  the  merc^vi^for  they  shall  obtain  mercy J*^ 

^  As  to  myself,  I  still  meet  with  difficulties  b  my  new  station,  which 
arise  partly  from  private  views,  (as  it  is  to  be  feared,)  of  some  par- 
ticular persons  of  some  note  and  distbction,  who  are  concerned 
with  the  affiurs  of  the  Mohawks  here,  and  pardy  from  the  same 
Sfinif  and  the  same  persons,  and  others  nearly  related  to  them, 
mo  fomented  the  contention  with  me  at  Northamptcxi.  However, 
all  the  people,  both  Indians  and  English,  except  the  veiy  few  of 
the  abovementioned  connection,  are  firmly  united  to  me :  and  the 
Conmiissioners  b  Boston,  who  are  my  constituents,  and  from  whom 
I  have  my  support,  are  altogether  on  my  side ;  and  are  endeavour- 
mg  to  the  utmost,  to  remove  the  difficulties  that  attend  our  affiurs; 
by  which  the  cause  of  religion  here,  especially  among  the  Mohawks, 
suffers  much  more  than  I  do,  or  am  like  to  do,  b  my  personal  and 
temporal  bterests.  These  difficulties,  which  have  arisen,  have 
indeed,  almost  brou^  the  Mohawk  affiur  Ip  rub,  vrfuch  die  last 
year  was  attended  with  80  gbrieua  a  praqpect    It  woiild  be  wcf 
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t«diou8  to  relate  the  particulars  of  this  unhappy  affiiir.  I  think  thit 
Ood,  by  these  su&rings,  calls  me  to  expect  no  other,  than  tomeetwith 
difficulties  and  trials  while  in  this  worid.  And  what  am  I  better 
dian  my  fathers,  that  I  should  expect  to  fare  better  in  the  worid, 
than  the  generality  of  Christ's  followers  in  all  past  generations. 
May  all  our  trials  be  for  our  justification,  ai^d  our  being  Eoore  and 
more  meet  for  our  Master's  use,  and  prepared  to  enter  into  the 
joy  of  our  Lord,  in  a  world  where  all  tears  shall  be  wiped  firom 
the  eyes  of  Grod's  people.  Let  us,  dear  Sir,  eamesdy  jNray  one 
for  another,  that  it  may  be  thus  with  us;  and  that,  however  we 
may  be  called  to  labour,  and  to  suffer,  we  may  see  peace  on  God's 
Israel,  and  hereafter  eternally  glory  and  triumph  vnih  bis  inheri- 
tance. Grod  has  of  late  mercifully  preserved  my  wife  and  youpg- 
est  daughter,  in  time  of  very  sore  and  dangerous  sickness,  and  re- 
stored them  again*  My  eldest  daughter  has  also  been  sick,  and  is 
restored  in  a  considerable  degree. 

*<  The  Northampton  People  remain  in  sorrowful  circumstanoei, 
destitute  of  a  settled  minister,  and  without  any  pros^)ect  of  a  set- 
tlement ;  having  met  with  many  disappdntments.  But  all  don't  as 
yet  seem  to  be  efiectual,  to  bring  them  to  a  suitable  temper  of 
mind.  I  much  desire  to  hear  from  }rou,  and  to  be  inf<»med  of 
your  present  circumstances. 

^*  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

^*  Your  afiectionate  Brother 
*'  m  the  Gospel, 

^*  Jonathan  EIdwards. 

With  the  preceding  letter  was  sent  the  following  to  Mr. 
M'CulIoch. 

«  Stockbridgey  JVav.  24,  1752. 

•*  Rev.  and  uear  Sir, 

"  I  thank  you  for  your  letter  of  March  3,  1752,  which  I  receiv- 
ed this  fall.  I  thank  you  for  yonr  friendly  and  instructive  observa- 
tions, on  Grod's  dealings  with  me  and  my  family.  Though  God's 
dispensations  towards  me,  have  been  attended  with  some  distin- 

Siishing  trials,  yet  tlie  end  of  the  Lord  has  been  very  gracious, 
e  has  ever  manifested  himself  very  pitiful  and  of  tender  mercy  ,in  the 
midst  of  difficulties  we  have  met  with,  in  merciful  circumstances 
with  which  they  have  been  attended,  and  also  in  the  event  of  them. 
Our  circumstances,  here  at  Stockbridge,  are  in  many  respects  com- 
fortable. We  here  live  in  peace  and  friendship,  with  the  generality 
of  the  people.  But  we  are  not  without  our  difficulties  and  troubles 
here.  The  Indian  affair,  which  the  last  year  was  attended  with  so 
pleasing  and  glorious  a  prospect,  has  since  been  unspeakably  em- 
barrassed, through  the  pardcular  schemes  of  certain  individuals, 
ifbo  are  opposed,  in  then*  counsels  and  measures,  to  the  Commit- 
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sioners  of  the  Society  in  London,  and  are,  to  their  utmost,  striving  to 
ai^complisb  their  designs  in  opposition  to  them,  and  in  this  ereat 
eontest  I  am  looked  on  as  a  person  not  a  little  obnoxious.  They 
belong  to  a  family  of  some  note,  who  vigourously  abetted  and  set 
forward  my  opposers  at  Northampton,  and  were  a  chief  occasion  of 
my  removal  from  that  town ;  to  whom  my  setdement  at  Stock- 
bridge  was  very  grievous,  who  now  take  occasion  to  exert  them- 
selves to  the  utmost  to  weaken  my  interest  and  influence ;  and  I 
have  all  reason  to  think,  would,  if  it  were  possible,  undermine  me, 
and  procure  my  removal  far  hence.  Many  endeavours  have  been 
used  to  disaffect  my  people  towards  me,  but  all  in  vain.  They  are 
aU  firmly  united  to  me,  excepting  the  forementioned  family.  En- 
deavours have  been  used  also,  to  disaffect  some  of  the  Commis- 
sioners ;  but  wholly  in  vain.  They  seem  to  have  their  eyes  very 
vride  open,  as  to  their  particular  designs  and  schemes,  and  the  true 
spring  of  their  opposition*  We  hope  for  an  end  of  this  lament- 
able contest  before  long.  But  its  effects,  hitherto,  have  been  very 
sorrowful,  especially  with  regard  to  the  Mohawks.  Some  other 
things  have  happened,  which  have  much  prejudiced  the  cause  of 
religion  among  the  Indians ;  and,  among  other  things,  the  discovery 
of  the  famous  Tartarian  root,  described  in  Chambers'  dictionary, 
called  Gintengy  which  was  found  in  our  woods  the  last  summer, 
and  is  since  found  in  the  woods,  in  many  of  these  western  parts  of 
New  England,  and  in  the  country  of  the  Six  Nations.  The  traders 
in  Albany  have  been  eager  to  purchase  all,  that  they  could,  of  this 
root,  to  send  to  England ;  wnere  they  make  great  profit  by  it 
This  has  occasioned  our  Indians  of  all  sorts,  young  and  old,  to 
spend  abundance  of  time  in  wandering  about  the  woods,  and  some- 
times to  a  great  distance,  in  the  neglect  of  public  worship,  and  of 
their  husbandry;  and  also,  in  going  much  to  Albany,  to  sell 
their  roots,  (which  proves  worse  to  them  than  their  going  into  the 
woods,)  where  they  are  always  much  in  the  way  of  temptation  and 
drunkenness ;  especially  when  they  have  money  in  their  pockets. 
The  consequence  has  been,  that  many  of  them  have  laid  out  their 
money,  which  they  have  got  for  their  roots  of  Ginseng,  for  rum ; 
wherewith  tliey  have  intoxicated  themselves. 

"  God  has  been  very  gracious  to  my  family  of  late,  when  some 
of  them  have  been  visited  with  sore  sickness.  My  wife  has  lately 
been  very  dangerously  sick,  so  as  to  be  brought, to  the  very  brink 
of  the  grave.  She  had  very  littie  expectation  of  life,  but  seemed  to  be 
assisted  to  an  unweaned  resignation  to  the  divine  will,  and  an  un- 
shaken peace  and  joy  in  God,  in  the  expectation  of  a  speedy  de- 
parture. But  God  was  pleased  to  preserve  her,  and  mercifully  to 
restore  her  to  a  pretty  good  state  of  health.  My  youngest  daugh- 
ter also,  who  has  been  a  very  infirm  child,  was  brought  nigh  unto 
death,  by  a  sore  fit  of  sickness,  and  is  now  also  restored  to  her  for- 
mer state.    My  daughter  Parsons,  my  eldest  daughter,  who  with 
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her  bnbtnd  hu  remoYed  from  NordMunploii,  nd  dwdb  in  Slodc- 
bridge, fau  abo  veir koeljr beeoTeiy  sick,  but b in aconadenlik 
measure  restored.  Mj  dauditer  Earner's  marriage  wilb 
Burr,  of  Newark,  seems  to  be  very  mueh  to  the  satislartion  of: 
isters  and  people  in  dioae  parts,  toad  dso  of  oar  fiiendsin  BosIobi, 
and  dher  parts  of  New  E^i^iand. 

^Aitouie  state  of  reHgioo  m  Ainerica,  I  hate  bat  lilde  10  wiila 
that  is  comfortable ;  but  mere  seems  to  be  better  appeaianees  in 
some  other  colomesy  than  b  New  England.  When  I  waa  bta^ 
in  New  Jersey,  in  the  time  of  die  Synod  there,  I  waa  infacmed  af 
some  small  movmgs  and  revivals  b  some  places  on  Lsog  UumI^ 
and  New  Jersey.  I  there  had  the  comfixt  of  a  short  idtarviev 
with  Mr.  Davies  of  Virginia,  and  was  much  [deaaed  with  hiin  and  fail 
conversation.  Heq^pearstobeamanofveiy  soHdundeniMidiB^ 
discreet  b  his  behaviour,  and  polished  and  gendemaidy  in  faia  moh 
ners,  as  wett  as  fervent  and  leaKHis  b  religion*  Hegave  anaceooit 
of  the  probability  of  the  settlement  of  a  Mr.  Todd,  a  young  man  af 
soodleaniibgandofa(MOusdiqpoation,ba  paitofVngbb  nearia 
mm.  Mr.  Davies  repreaeDted  before  the  SynM,  the  neat  neceaalisi 
of  the  peo^,  b  the  back  parts  of  Virginia,  iirtiore  mimtndes  wen  r^ 
fliaikably  awakened  and  reformed  several  years  ago,  and  everflnoa 
hstve  been  tfairstbg  after  the  ordinances  of  God.  Hie  peqde  an 
cUefly  from  Ireland,  of  Scotch  eictraction.  The  £fynod  apnoinaad 
two  men,  to  go  down  and  preach  among  these  people ;  vis.  Ifr. 
Heniy,  a  Scotchman,  vibo  has  lately  taken  a  degree  at  Newsfarsejr 
College,  and  Mr.  Gr^nman,  the  young  man,  wik>  waa  educated  at 
the  charge  of  Mr.  David  Braberd. 

^*  The  people  of  Northampton  are  b  sonrowful  circumatanee^ 
are  still  destitute  of  a  minister,  and  have  met  with  a  kinc 
series  of  disappobtments,  b  theirattempts  for  a  re-settlement oi 
the  ministry  among  them.  My  opposers  have  had  warm  conten- 
tions among  themselves.  Of  late,  they  have  been  wholly  destitate 
ofanybody,topreachsteadilyamongthem.  They  sometimes  meetto 
read  and  pray  among  themselves,  and  at  other  times  set  travelkfs 
or  transient  persons  to  preach,  that  are  hardhr  fit  to  be  employed. 

^  My  wife  joins  with  me,  b  most  respectful  salutations  to  you  and 
yoais.  Desiring  your  prayers,  that  God  would  be  with  us  b  aD 
our  wanderings,  through  the  wilderness  of  tins  world, 

'^  I  am,  dear  Sir,  your  most  affectionate  brother,  b  the  labours  of 
the  gospel,  Jonathan  Edwakds.*' 

The  chagrin  and  mortification,  and  entire  loss  of  influence  and 
respect,  consequent  upon  the  bdiscreet  attempt  to  force  IVIr.  Ed* 
wards  firami  Stockbridge,  by  buybg  out  all  the  English  bhabitants, 
and  upon  its  utter  discomfiture,  bad,  b  its  connection  with  the  in- 
firmities of  age,  such  an  efi[ect  upon  the  bdividual  who  made  it, 
Ifaai  be  wasi  aoon  after«  blluced  to  port  widi  his  property  m  that 
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town,  and  remove  to  a  distance.  His  children,  though  somewhat  dis- 
heartened bj  so  untoward  an  event,  and  now  assured  that,  if  help 
came  to  them,  it  could  not  come  from  Stockbridge ;  appear,  howe- 
ver, to  have  resolved,  that  they  would  not  lose  idl  their  labour,  and 
all  their  bapesj  without  a  struggle.  The  Commissioners  in  Boston, 
of  the  Society  in  London,  were  now  to  a  man,  firmly  o[^)osed  to 
them,  and  resolved  to  resist  them  to  the  utmost.  But  their  kins* 
man,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Society  in  London,  was  weB  ac- 
quainted with  its  Board  of  Directors,  and  had  written  to  ihem  in 
behalf  of  his  cousm.  He  had  also  applied  to  Mr.  HoDis,  to  secure 
to  her  husband  the  management  of  his  benefactions.  The  latter 
gentleman,  also,  and  the  brother  of  the  former,  had  considerable  in- 
fluence at  Boston,  and  this  influence  had  now  been  exerted  for  a 
considerable  period,  to  procure  the  removal  of  Mr.  Edwards.  At 
the  opening  of  the  Greneral  Court,  in  the  autumn,  all  the  influence 
and  dl  the  eflbrts  of  the  family,  and  its  friends,  werebrou^  to  bear 
an  this  one  point;,  and  representations,  most  unfavourdiile  to  the 
character  and  qualifications  of  Mr.  E.  were  made  to  many  of 
the  principal  men  of  the  province.  The  Annual  Report  of  the 
resident  trustee  was  drawn  up  with  a  direct  and  immediate  refe- 
rence to  this  subject,  and  was  read  to  the  Legislature,  when  Mn 
Edwards  knew  nothing  of  its  contents,  and  when,  bemg  at  the  dis- 
tance of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  he,  of  course,  could  not  at  once 
answer  it.  Mr.  Woodbridge,  however,  was  on  the  spot,  as  were 
the  Honourable  Commissioners  of  the  Socie^  in  London,  and  they 
made  such  counteracting  statements,  as  the  curcumstances  rendered 
proper.     Of  this  Report,  we  shall  take  notice  further  on. 

While  Mr.  Woodbridge  was  at  Boston,  he  was  informed,  and 
that  too  most  incautiously,  by  the  son  of  his  opponent,  who  went 
thither  in  company  with  his  brother-in-law,  the  author  of  the  Re- 
port, that  the  latter  had  solicited  his  Exceflency,  Sir  William  Pep- 
Eerell,  Crovernour  of  the  Province,  to  write  to  England,  and  to  use 
is  influence,  with  the  Corporation  m  London,  that  Mr.  Edwards 
might  be  removed  from  the  ofBce  of  missuHiary ;  and  that  Sir  Will- 
iam had  engaged  to  do  it.  On  this  information,  coming  so  direcdy, 
Mr.  Edwards  fek  himself  bound,  firom  a  regard  to  his  own  reputa- 
tion, and  to  the  welfare  of  his  family,  to  ad^ess  Sir  William  on  the 
subject ;  which  he  did  in  a  letter,  bearing  date  January  30,  1753.^ 
In  this  letter,  after  reciting  the  preceding  &cts,  as  his  apology  for 
writing  it,  and  mentioning  the  great  disadvantage,  under  which  he 
lay,  m  attempting  to  defend  himself,  at  such  a  distance,  when  he- 
did  not  know  what  had  been  said  to  his  prejudice,  he  states,  among 
other  tlungs,  the  following :  That,  since  me  revival  of  religion  in 
1734,  the  family,  with  which  the  writer  of  the  Report  was  now 
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connected,  had  discovered  an  unceaaing  boadfity  towards  himaoiC 
and  ills  own  ikmilj,  nolwidistanding  the  beat  endevfoura  he  ooaU 
use  to  remove  h;  that  they  dee{dy  engaged  themaelvea  m  the 
controversy,  at  Northamptop,  on  the  side  of  his  oppoaersy  uphnJdhf;, 
direcdng,  and  animatiiig  them,  m  all  their  measarea ;  duut  two  of 
diem,  especially,  had  been  the  confidential  adviaera  of  the  opposi- 
tion, in  procuring  his  dismission ;  that  when  his  remond  to  Stodi- 
bridge  v^as  proposed,  the  whole  fiimily,  there  and  elaewhere^  ^PP^ 
8^  it,  with  ereat  vehemence,  thou^,  when  they  aaw  an  entiHi 
union  and  universal  engagedneas  in  all  die  rest  of  the  iiihabitant% 
both  English  and  Indians,  for  his  setdement  there,  and  that  diara 
wasnolwpe  of  preventing  it,  they  appeared,  aadnugh  their  minda 
were  changed ; — that  the  audxxr  of  the  Rqiort,  during  the  whole 
controversy  at  Northampton,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  family, 
with  which  he  was  now  connected,  had  rraoainedhis  aealooafriead 
and  advocate ;  that  he  warmly  advocated  hia  removal  to  Stock- 
bridge,  and  expressed  a  strong^desire  of  livi^  under  his  minialiy; 
f fer  die  evidence  of  which  &cts,  he  refers  Sr  Vl^lliain  to  two  ef 
me  most  respectable  gendemjsn  m  the  Province ;)  diat  thb  confi- 
dential fiiendship  lasted,  until  his  connection  with  diat  family,  and 
then  was  suddenly  chaii^ged,  first  mto  secret,  and  afterwards  into 
open,  oppositicxi ;  diat  he  had  personally  Uamed  him  for  jpreaching 
to  die  Mohawks,  as  intermeddling  to»A  vhai  Vfoa  wme  qfhi$  imi- 
nessj  although  Mr.  E.  produced  the  Note  of  the  Comraissiona^ 
emretsly  desiring  him  to  preach  to  the  Mohawkij  uniU  a  distimi 
Missionary  was  appointed  over  them:  that  the  reason,  openly  assigned 
for  the  very  great  resentment  of  the  author  of  the  Report,  and  thit 
of  his  friends,  against  Mr.  Edwards,  was,  his  having  opposed  the  ap- 
pointm^  of  the  wife  of  that  gendeman,  as  teacher  of  the  female 
school,  although  he  neither  said  nor  did  any  thmg  respecting  it,  until 
his  opinion  was  expressly  de^ed  in  writing  by  the  Conmiissionen, 
and  then,  that  he  opposed  it  on  the  ground,  that  it  was  impossible  be 
an  individual,  who  had  the  care  of  two  numerous  families  of  chit 
dren,  to  instruct  and  govern  the  children  of  an  Indian  school  ;- 
that,  as  to  his  qualifications  for  the  business  of  a  missionary,  hisi 
nicaiivtfactdty^  etc.,  which  were  now  denied,  he  could  only  appeal  to 
those,  who  had  the  best  opportunity  of  judging,  firom  their  own  ex* 
perience, — ^particularly,  to  every  man,  woman  and  child,  in  Stock- 
oridge,  diat  had  any  understanding,  both  English  and  Indians,  ex- 
cept the  families  of  the  opponent  of  Mr.  Woodbridge,  and  of  the 
author  of  the  Report.    Mr.  Edwards  then  adds,  ^  Now,  Sir,  I 
humbly  request,  that,  if  you  had  resolved  on  endeavouring  to  have 
me  removed  finom  my  present  employment,  here,  you  would  onoe 
more  take  the  matter  into  your  impardal  consideration.     And,  I 
would  pray  you  to  consider.  Sir,  what  disadvantages  I  am  under; 
not*  knowing  what  has  been  said  of  me  in  conversation ;  not  knoir-' 
ing,  thereme,  die  accusation,  or  what  to  answer  to.    Tlie  ruin  of 
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my  usefulness,  and  the  ruin  of  ray  family,  which  has  greatly  suffer- 
ed in  years  past,  for  righteousness'  sake,  are  not  indeed  things  of 
equal  consideration  with  the  public  good.  Yet  certainly,  I  sliould 
first  have  an  equal,  impartial  and  candid,  hearing,  before  I  am  exe- 
cuted for  tlie  public  good.  I  must  leave  the  matter,  dear  Sir,  to 
your  justice  and  christian  prudence ;  committing  the  affair  to  him, 
who  knows  all  the  injuries  1  have  suffered,  and  how  wrongfully  I 
DOW  suffer,  and  who  is  the  Great  Protector  of  the  innocent  and  op- 
*  pressed  ;  beseeching  him  to  guide  you  in  your  determination,  and 
mercifully  to  order  the  end." 

In  the  month  of  February,  1753,  the  building  erected  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  Mohawk  boys,  usually  denominated  the  boarding- 
school^  took  fire  in  a  way  unknown,  and,  with  considerable  furniture 
in  it,  was  reduced  to  ashes.  Mr.  Hawley  had  furnished  a  cham- 
ber in  the  buildbg,  and  resided  in  it.  By  this  calamity,  he  lost 
his  clothing,  books  and  furniture.  It  was  supposed,  witli  some 
grounds,  to  have  been  set  on  fire  by  design ;  and  its  destruction 
was,  for  the  time,  a  very  serious  interruption  to  the  labours  of  Mr. 
Hawley. 

The  Report  of  the  Indian  Agent  was  read  early  in  the  session. 
It  contained  various  insinuations  and  charges,  of  a  general  nature, 
against  Mr.  Edwards.  Other  charges  were  busily  circulated 
among  the  members,  with  the  hope  of  procuring  his  removal.  But 
it  was  well  understood,  that  Mr.  Edwards  was  at  a  great  distance, 
and  had  had  no  notice  of  these  charges.  He  had  likewise  a  cha- 
racter for  integrity,  too  well  established,  to  be  shaken  by  general 
insinuations,  or  covert  attacks.  Mr.  Woodbridge,  and  the  Com- 
missioners, were  also  on  the  spot,  and  took  care  that  the  real  state 
of  things  should  be  made  known,  and  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Edwards 
adequately  defended.  So  effectuaUy  and  satisfactorily  was  this 
done,  that,  when  Mr.  Edwards  received  a  copy  of  the  Report  by 
Mr.  Woodbridge,  he  appears  also  to  have  been  apprised,  by  his 
fiiends  in  Boston,  that  the  design  of  his  enemies,  in  this  attack, 
had  been  completely  frustrated.  What  tliese  insinuations  and 
charges  were,  we  learn  from  his  letter  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  written  for  the  purpose  of  being  communi- 
cated, if  he  thought  necessary,  to  the  Legislature.  It  deserves 
here  to  be  mentioned,  as  a  singular  and  very  kind  dispensation  of 
Providence,  that  tlie  author  of  the  Report  had,  some  time  before, 
addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Edwards,  while  he  was  his  friend,  and 
when  he  hoped  for  his  co-operation ;  particu  arly,  in  the  appoint- 
ment  of  his  son  as  school-master  to  the  Mohawks ;  in  which,  he 
had  either  furnished  the  means  of  contradicting  the  statements 
made  in  the  Re|X)rt,  or  had  expressly  requested  Mr.  Edwards  to 
do  the  very  things,  whk^b  he  now  complained  of,  and  made  the 
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ground  of  complaint.  Of  this  letter,  Mr*  Edwards  endused  i  copf  ^ 
offering  to  forward  tlie  originaly  if  desired,  and,  al  the  same  time, 
to  substantiate  every  part  of  his  own  statement^  by  numerous  wit^ 
nesses,  of  the  inost  unexceptionable  character. 

From  his  letter  to  tlie  Speaker,  it  appears,  that  llie  writer  of  ihc 
Report  charged  him — with  introducing  Mr.  Hawlcy  into  the 
school  ^-s— with  introducing  a  master,  in  his  absence,  and  when  there 
was  reason  to  expect  liis  return ; — with  doing  tUs,  when  be  bad 
been  at  the  expense  of  a  journey  of  his  son  of  260  miles,  ta  procure 
Mr.  Hawley  as  master  of  the  boys ; — ^with  introducing  Mr.  Ashley, 
tlie  interpreter,  as  assistant  instructor ; — and  with  opposing  the  ap- 
pcHntment  of  his  wife,  as  teacher  of  tlie  female  schod  ^ — and  tiut 
he  also  alleged,  tliat  the  scliool  was  in  very  desirable  circumstaoces, 
until  Mr.  Hawley  took  it,  and  that  it  tlien  declined ; — thai  the  Mo- 
hawks had  been  discouraged,  through  the  conduct  of  the  agcntsof  the 
mission ; — and  that  Mr.  Edwards  was  not  qualified  lor  his  ofiice, 
because,  on  account  of  his  age,  he  could  not  learn  the  language  of 
the  Indians. 

To  these  charges,  Mr.  Edwards  replied, — that  be  introduced  Mr. 
Hawley,  because  he  was  directed  so  to  do,  by  the  letter  of  the 
Commissioners,  of  Dec.  31,  1751  ; — that  he  introduced  a  master, 
in  the  absence  of  the  author  of  the  Report,  for  two  reasons,  1 ,  Be- 
cause he  knew  not  when  he  was  to  return ;  and,  2,  Because  the 
author  of  the  Report,  himself,  in  a  letter  sent  him  by  his  son,  re- 
quested him,  at  that  very  time^  to  introduce  a  master  into  die 
school ;  of  which  letter  he  inclosed  a  copy,  with  the  offer  of  for- 
warding llie  original,  if  desired  ;— lliat,  when  the  author  of  tlie  Re- 
port sent  his  son  on  the  specified  journey,  it  tvas  not  to  procure  Mr. 
Hawley y  to  be  a  master  for  the  boys,  but  it  loas^  that  the  son  himself 
migiit  be  the  master ;  for  evidence  of  which,  ap])eal  is  also  made  to 
the  copy  of  the  same  letter; — that,  as  to  the  appointment  of  teacli- 
er  of  the  female  school,  lie  said  nothing  about  it,  until  expressly  re- 
quested to  E^ive  his  opinion  by  tlie  Commissioners ; — that  so  far  was 
the  school  from  being  in  dosirablc  circumstances,  before  the  intro- 
duction of  ^Ir.  Hawloy,  that  die  author  of  the  Report  had,  him- 
self, represented  it  as  luiviiig  been,  until  that  time,  in  most  lamenta- 
ble circumstances,  in  die  veiy  letter  of  which  he  enclosed  a  copy, 
in  which  he  requested  Mr.  Edwards  to  introduce  his  son  into  the 
school,  in  the  room  of  the  former  master ; — that  the  school  con- 
tinued to  flourish  under  Mr.  Hawley,  until  his  opposers  used  their 
utmost  endeavours  to  destroy  it;  for  evidence  of  which,  he  offers 
tlie  testimony  of  die  substantial  inhabitants  of  die  town  ; — 4liat  Heo- 
drick,  and  the  other  Chiefs,  and  the  Mohawks  generally,  had  ex- 
pressly assigned  dieir  dissatisfaction  with  the  conduct  of  these 
individuals,  as  the  reason  of  their  leaving  Stockbridge  ^  for  evi- 
dence of  which,  he  offers  the  same  testimony ; — and,  as  to  his 
learning  the  Housatonuuck  language,  that  the  author  of  the  Ra- 


inn  Icnew  hotr  tbe  case  would  be,  before  he  recommended  him  to 
the  offiee  of  missionary ;  aud  that  Mr*  Sergeant,  after  fourteen 
Tears  study,  had  never  been  able  to  preach  in  it,  nor  even  to  pray 
sn  it  except  by  a  form,  and  had  often  expessed  the  i^inion,  pre- 
vious to  Us  tteath,  that  his  successor  ought  not  to  tronble  himseil^ 
ia  leamiog  the  language.  He  then  requests,  that  the  Speaker 
would  cooorauoicate  his  letter  to  the  Assembly,  and  prays  that  faon- 
oiarable  body,  if  they  proposed  to  take  any  order  on  the  case,  firfl 
lo  give  him  oppoitnnity  to  meet  his  accuser  iace  to  fsu^e. 

I  hasoe  BO  means  of  ascertaining  ivfaether  the  preceding  letter 
vas,  or  wots  not,  r^ad  to  the  Legislature,  if  not;  it  was  because 
the  Honourable  Speaker,  who  was  a  personal  fiiend  of  Mr.  Ed- 
wards, found  it  to  be  wboHy  unnecessaij.  And  it  can  scarcely  be 
necessary  to  inform  the  reader,  that  the  attack,  made  thus  direcdy 
upon  Mr.  Edwards,  and  indirectly  upon  aH  his  associates  in  the 
mission,  not  only  foiled  altogether  of  its  intended  effect;  but, 
by  ieadiog  to  a  developement  of  the  merceaaiy  scheme,  de- 
wised  to  divert,  to  the  purposes  of  private  emolumeot,  the  con- 
aecrated  charities  of  die  Province  and  of  individuals,  recoiled  with 
increased  violence  upon  its  authors. 

Thus  far  the  individuals,  opposed  to  die  Stockbiidge  missiona- 
ries, had  met  with  litde  success,  to  encourage  dieir  eflorts.  They 
had  looked  for  help  to  various  sources :  to  the  Indians  and  to  the 

Cople  of  Stockbridge,  to  the  Commissioners  and  to  the  Provincial 
^gislature,  to  Mr.  HoUis  and  to  tbe  Society  in  London :  and  in 
every  in^anoe,  so  far  as  the  resuh  was  known,  diey  had  looked  in 
-vain.  Tbe  Housaioimupks  had  refused  all  intercourse  with  them. 
From  disgust  at  tbeir  management,  a  part  of  tlie  Mohawks  had  ac- 
tually retir&d,  and  the  rest  were  threatening  to  retire,  to  their  owb 
country.  Tlie  people  of  Stockbridge  had,  to  a  man,  united  against 
them.  Tbe  Commissioners  were  equally  unanimous,  in  sustaining 
the  mdividuak,  whose  overthrow  diey  had  attempted.  And  now, 
before  the  Provbcial  legidature,  they  had  made  tbeir  great  and 
united  effort,  and  had  failed.  In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Edwards  was 
even  more  (irmly  establi^d,  as  the  Indian  Missionary,  and  Mr. 
Woodbridge  as  tbe  school-master  of  the  Housatonnucks ;  Mr. 
Hawley  had  not  been  compelled  to  resign  his  place  to  the  son  of 
tlie  resident  tnustee ;  the  female  school  had  not  as  yet  been  secured 
to  his  wife,  and  obviously  could  not  now  be,  unless  se^^ured  to  lier 
in  London  ;  and  the  stewardship  of  the  three  schools  was  not  likely 
to  he  conferred  on  himself.  Such  was  tlie  state  of  tliim^  in  the 
spring  of  1753.  It  looked  as  thoii^  the  great  strujo^gle  was  over; 
and  that  the  party,  wlich  had  thitherto  acted  on  ibe  oScnsive, 
would  thenceforward  be  quiet,  from  a  convictbn,  that  eveiy  hos- 
tile movemem  must  issue  in  defeat.  The  resuh  justified  diis  coo- 
elusion. 
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To  Mr.  Edwards,  and  his  associates  in  the  mission,  as  well  as  to 
their  friends,  this  result  must  have  been  in  a  high  degree  satisfactory. 
On  his  unvnl  in  Stockbridge,  he  found  this  controversjr  waging, 
and  soon  discovered  that  it  was  a  controversy  between  the  friends 
and  enemies  of  the  mission ;  between  tha^e  who  amed  at  the  real 
welfare  of  the  Indians,  and  those  who  endeavoured  to  use  them  as 
instruments  of  their  own  private  emolument ;  that  one  par^  rdied 
on  wealth,  and  office,  and  mfluence,  to  carry  its  measures  ;  and  the 
other,  on  personal  integrity,  a  conscientious  discharge  of  duty,  and 
the  protection  of  God.  For  a  time  he  avoided  taking  any  part  in 
it ;  and  his  own  temporal  eomfort,  and  the  wdfare  of  hb  lamily, 
seemed  to  require,  that  be  should  persevere  in  the  same  course. 
But  his  conscience  forbade  it.  He  must  either  sit  quietly  by,  and 
see  the  charities  of  the  Province,  of  the  Society  in  London,  and  of 
Mr.  Mollis,  diverted  from  their  appointed  course,  to  fill  the  cofiers 
of  private  avarice ;  or  he  must  unite  with  those  who  were  exerting 
their  whde  influence  to  prevent  it.  In  such  a  state  of  things,  be 
could  not  deliberate;  and,  through  the  divine  blessmg,  he  and 
his  associates  were  now  permitted  to  see,  that  they  had  not  toiled 
and  suffered  in  vain. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

Letter  to  his  eldest  Son, — Return  of  greater  part  of  the  Mohawks. 
— Letter  to  Commissioners. — Mission  of  Mr.  Hawley  to  Onoh- 
quauga, — Remainder  of  Mohawks  directed  to  return. — Freedom 
of  the  WUL — Letter  to  Mr»  Erskine. — Proposal  of  Society  in 
London, — Letter  to  Mr.  Gillespie. — Design  and  Character  of 
the  Freedom  of  the  Will. — Letters  from  Mr.  llollis. — Sur- 
render of  Mohawk  School  to  Mr.  Edwards. — Entire  Defeat  of 
Enemies  of  Mission. — Return  of  remaining  Mohawks. 

Early  in  the  ensuing  spring,  the  eldest  son  of  Mr.  Edwards,  then 
a  lad  of  fourteen,  went  to  New-York,  and  thence  to  New-Jersey ; 
and  on  his  way,  was  much  exposed  to  the  sinall-pox.  On  his  re- 
turn to  New- York,  he  was  seized  with  a  violent  fever.  His  father 
hearing  this,  and  not  knowing  whether  it  was  an  ordinary  fever,  or  the 
small-pox,  addressed  to  him  the  following  letter ;  which,  like  all  his 
letters  to  his  children,  indicates  that  his  chief  anxiety  was  for  their 
salvation. 

"  To  Master  Timothy  Edwards,  at  New-York. 

"  Stockbridge,  April,  1758. 

"My  dear  Child, 

"  Before  you  will  receive  this  letter,  the  matter  will  doubtless 
be  determined,  as  to  your  having  tlie  small-pox.  You  will  eitlier 
be  sick  with  tliat  distemper,  or  will  be  past  danger  of  having  it,  from 
any  infection  taken  in  your  voyage.  But  whether  you  are  sick,  or 
well,  like  to  die,  or  like  to  live,  I  hope  you  are  earnestly  seeking 
your  salvation.  I  am  sure  there  is  a  great  deal  of  reason  it  should 
be  so,  considering  the  warnings  you  have  had  in  word  and  in  pro- 
vidence. That  which  you  met  with,  in  your  passage  from  New 
York  to  Newark,  which  was  the  occasion  of  your  fever,  was  indeed 
a  remarkable  warning,  a  dispensation  full  of  instruction,  and  a  very 
loud  call  of  God  to  you,  to  make  haste,  and  not  to  delay  in  the 
great  business  of  religion.  If  you  now  have  that  distemper,  which 
you  have  been  threatened  with,  you  are  separated  from  your  eartlily 
friends,  as  none  of  them  can  come  to  see  you  ;  and  if  you  should 
die  of  it,  you  have  already  taken  a  final  and  everlasting  leave  of 
them  while  you  are  vet  alive,  so  as  not  to  have  the  comfort  of  their  pre- 
sence and  immediate  care,  and  never  to  se^  them  again  in  the 
land  of  the  living.      And  if  you  have  escaped  that  dist^Yw^x^ 
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it  is  by  a  remarkable  providence  that  you  are  preserved.  And  your 
having  been  so  exposed  to  it,  must  certainly  be  a  bud  call  ot  God, 
not  to  trust  in  earthly  friends,  or  any  tlnng  here  below.  Young 
persons  are  veiy  apt  to  trust  in  paients  and  friends,  when  they  think 
of  being  on  a  death  bed.  But  tliis  providence  remarkably  teaches 
you  tlie  need  of  a  better  Fnend,  and  a  better  Parent,  than  eartlily 
pai'cuts  are  ;  one  who  is  every  where  present,  and  all-sufficient,  that 
cannot  be  kept  ofl'  by  infectious  distempers,  who  is  able  to  save 
from  death,  or  to  make  huppy  in  death,  to  save  from  eternal  misery, 
and  to  bestow  eternal  life.  It  is  indeed  comfortable,  when  one  is  in 
great  pain>  and  languishing  imdcr  sore  sickness,  to  have  tlie  presence, 
and  k  1)1(1  care,  ot  near  and  dear  earthly  friends ;  but  this  is  a  very 
Small  thing,  m  comparison  of  what  it  is,  to  have  die  presence  of  an 
lieavenly  Father,  and  a  compassionate  and  almighty  Redeemer. 
In  God's  iuvour  is  life,  and  his  loving  kindness  is  better  tlian  life. 
WhcUicr  you  are  in  sickness  or  heald),  you  infinitely  need  diis. 
But  you  must  know,  however  great  need  you  stand  in  of  it,  you  do 
not  deserve  it :  neidier  is  God  the  more  obliged  to  bestow  it  upon 
you,  for  your  standhig  in  need  of  it,  your  earnest  desiring  of  it, 
your  crying  to  him  constantly  for  it  from  fear  of  miser}",  and  taking 
much  pams.  Till  you  have  savingly  believed  in  Christ,  all  your 
desires,  and  pains,  and  prayers  lay  God  under  no  obligation ;  and, 
if  diey  were  ten  thousand  times  as  great  as  they  are,  you  must 
still  know,  that  you  would  be  in  the  hands  of  a  sovereign  God,  wlw 
hath  mercy  on  whom  hi;  will  have  mercy.  Indeed,  God  often 
hcnrs  the  poor  miserable  cries  of  sinful  vile  creatures,  who  have  no 
miinncr  ol  true  regard  to  Him  in  tlieir  hearts;  for  he  is  a  God  of 
infinite  mercy,  and  he  delights  to  .show  mercy  for  his  Son's  sake, 
who  is  worthy,  though  you  arc  unworthy,  who  came  to  save  the  sin- 
ful and  llie  misiTabk;,  yea,  some  of  the  chief  of  sijiners.  There- 
fore, diere  is  your  only  hoj)e;  and  in  liim  must  be  your  refuge,  who 
invites  you  to  come  to  him,  nnd  says,  "  Him  that  comelli  to  me,  I 
will  m  no  wise  cast  out."  Whatever  your  ciicnmstances  are,  it  is 
your  duty  not  to  despair,  but  to  hope  in  infinite  mercy,  througli  a 
Redeemer.  For  God  makes  it  your  duty  to  pray  to  him  for  mer- 
cy ;  which  would  not  be  your  duly,  if  it  was  allowable  for  you  to  des- 
pair. We  are  expressly  connnandcd  to  call  upon  God,  in  the  day 
of  trouble,  and  when  we  are  afflicted,  dien  to  pray.  But,  if 
I  hear  Uiat  you  ha\e  escaped, — either  that  you  have  not  been 
sick,  or  are  restored, — though  I  shall  rejoice,  and  have  great 
cause  of  tlmnkfulness,  yet  1  shall  be  concerned  for  you.  If  your 
escape  should  be  followed  with  carelessness  and  security,  and  for- 
getting the  remarkable  v,arning  you  have  had,  and  God's  great 
mercy  in  your  deliverance,  it  would  in  some  respects  be  more  awful 
tlian  sore  sickoc-ss.  It  would  b^  very  provoking  to  God,  and  would 
probably  Issue  in  an  inoieashig  hardness  of  heail ;  and,  it  may  be, 
^'vine  vengeance  may  soon  overtake  you.    I  have  known  various  in- 
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stancesof  persons  being  remarkably  warned,  in  Providence,  by  being 
brought  into  very  dangerous  circuinstanccs,  and  escaping,  and  after- 
wards death  has  soon  followed  in  another  way.  I  earnestly  desire, 
that  God  would  make  you  wise  to  salvation,  and  that  he  would  be 
merciful  and  gracious  to  you  in  every  respect,  according  as  he 
knows  your  circumstances  require.  And  this  is  the  daily  prayer  of 
"  Your  affectionate  and  tender  father, 

"Jonathan  Edwards. 

"  P.  S.  Your  mother  and  all  the  family  send  their  love  to  you, 
as  being  tenderly  concerned  for  you." 

At  length  the  event,  so  long  predicted  by  Mr.  Edwards,  actually 
took  place.  The  Mohawks,  who  had  manifesied  exemplary  pa- 
tience, under  tlie  vexations  and  embarrassments,  to  which  ihey  had 
been  subjected  by  the  whites,  were  at  last  weaned  out;  and,  in  the 
month  of  April,  the  greater  part  of  llicm  relinquislied  their  lands 
and  settlements  at  Stockbridge,  and  reuinied  finally  to  their  own 
<;ountry.  After  a  brief  allusion  to  this  fact,  in  a  letter  to  U>e  Com- 
missioners, Mr.  Edwards  communicated  to  tliem  a  variety  of  in- 
teresting intelligence  relative  to  the  Iroquois,  and  to  the  mission 
proposed  to  be  establislied  among  tliem. 

"  To  the  Commissioners  in  Boston. 

«  Stockbridge  J  Jlpril  12,  17r),S\ 

*'  Gentlemkn, 

"  The  last  Tuesday,  about  two  tliirds  of  the  Mohawks,  young  and 
old.  Went  away  from  Stockbridge,  and  are  never  likely  to  return 
again.  They  have  long  manifested  a  great  uneasiness,  at  the  ma- 
nagement of  aflairs  here,  and  at  the  conduct  of  those  persons,  on 
whom  their  affairs  have  almost  wholly  fallen;  and  have  sliown 
themselves  very  much  grieved,  that  odicrs,  wIk)  used  to  be  con- 
cerned, have  been  excluded.  They  have,  once  and  again,  repre- 
sented the  grounds  of  their  uneasiness,  to  tlie  provincial  agent,  but 
without  redress.  They  have  been  dissatisfied  with  his  answers, 
and  there  has  appeared  in  them  a  growing  dislike  of  tlie  family, 
who  have  lately  left  their  own  house,  and  taken  up  their  constant 
abode  among  them,  in  the  female  boarding-school. 

"The  Correspondents,  in  New- York  and  New-Jersey,  of  the  So- 
ciety in  Scotland,  for  propagating  Christian  Knowledge,  have 
determined,  if  Providence  favours,  to  settle  a  mission  among  the 
Six  Nations.  To  diat  end,  they  have  cliosen  Mr.  Gordon,  a  pious 
young  gentleman,  who  has  lately  been  a  Tutor  at  New-Jersey 
College,  to  come  to  Stockbridge,  and  remain  here  witli  Mr.  Haw- 
key ^  to  learn  the  Mohawk  language  with  him,  in  order  to  hifi  being 
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fitted  for  tlie  busioess.    Mr.  Gordon  is  expected  here  to  prosecult 
this  design,  in  the  beginning  of  May. 

^*  In  addition  to  ttiis,  Mr.  Brainerd,  the  Pastor  of  the  Indian  Con- 
gregation at  Bethel  in  New-Jersey,  who  is  supported  by  the  Cor- 
respondents, having  met  uith  much  trouble  from  the  enemies  of 
religion  in diose  parts;  and  his  Indians  being  gready  disturbed,  with 
regard  to  die  possession  and  improvement  of  their  lands;  the 
Correspondents  have  of  late  had  a  disposition,  that  he»  witli  his 
school-master  and  whole  congregation,  should  remove,  if  a  door 
might  be  opened,  and  take  up  a  new  setdement,  somewhere  in  the 
country  of  the  Six  Nations.  Mr.  Hawley  has  seen  Mr.  Brainerd, 
and  conversed  with  him  on  the  subject,  this  spring.  He  manifests 
an  inclination  to  such  a  removal,  and  says  his  Indians  wiU  be  ready 
for  it.  If  such  a  thing  as  this  could  be  brought  to  pass,  it  would 
probably  tend  gready  to  the  introduction  of  the  Gospel,  and  the 
promotion  of  the  interests  of  religion,  among  the  Six  Nations;  as 
his  congregation  are,  I  suppose,  th^  most  virtuous  and  religious 
collection  of  Indians  in  America,  and  some  of  them  have  now  been 
long  established  in  religion  and  virtue. 

^*  According  to  the  best  information,  I  can  get,  of  the  country  of 
the  Six  Nations,  the  most  convenient  place,  to  be  chosen  as  the 
chief  seat  of  missionarv  operations,  is  the  country  about  Onohquath 
ga^  near  the  head  of  the  Susquehannah  River. 

"  I  apprehend,  from  some  things,  of  which  Mr.  Woodbridge 
informed  me,  that  the  Commissioners  have  had  very  wrong  inform- 
ation concerning  the  Onohquauga  Indians,  as  though  they  were  a 
very  despicable  company,  a  kind  of  renegadoes,  scarcely  to  be 
reckoned  as  of  the  Six  IVations,  living  out  of  the  countrj-  of  those 
nations.  There  are,  indeed,  some  here,  who  have  sometimes 
spoken  very  contemptuously  of  them  ;  which  seems  to  have  been, 
not  from  any  manner  of  ground  in  fact,  or  so  much  as  any  colour 
of  reason ;  but  merely  because  these  Indians  appeared  peculiarly 
attached  to  Mr.  Ashley  and  his  wife,  and  under  their  influence. 
But  there  are  other  persons  in  Stockbridge,  who  have  had  as  much 
opportunity  to  know  what  is  the  true  state  of  these  people,  as  they. 
The  Onofujuavgn  Indians,  who  have  been  here,  are  properly,  not 
only  of  the  Six  Nations,  but  of  the  Five  Nations,  who  are  the 
original  united  tribes  of  the  Iroquois.  All,  but  one  or  two  of  them, 
are  of  the  nation  of  the  Oneiutas  ;  and  they  appear  not  to  be  look- 
ed upon  as  contemptible,  by  the  rest  of  the  Five  Nations,  from 
what  was  once  openly  said  of  diem,  at  a  pubUc  Council,  by  the 
Sachems  of  die  Conneenchecs,  or  proper  Mohawksy  who  advised 
us  to  treat  the  Onohquaugas  witli  peculiar  care  and  kindness,  as 
excelling  their  own  tribe  in  religion  and  virtue ;  giving  at  tlie  same 
time,  many  instances  of  their  virtue.  We  have  found  the  testimo- 
ny, which  they  gave  of  them,  to  be  true.  They  appear  to  be  far 
rhe  best  disposed  Indiajis,  widi  which  we  have  had  any  connection. 
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They  would  be  inciined  to  die  utmost,  to  assist,  encourage  and 
strengthen,  the  hands  of  missionaries  and  instructers,  should  any  be 
sent  among  them,  and  to  do  all  they  could  to  forward  tlieir  success, 
tmong  themselves,  and  tlie  other  Indians  round  about. 

"  There  seems  to  be  no  room  for  a  missionary,  in  tlie  country  of 
the  Conneenchees.  The  Society  for  propagating  tlie  Gospel,  in 
foreign  parts,  have  long  since  taken  them  under  their  care,  and 
pretend  to  support  a  mission  among  them.  A  mission  from  the 
Conmiissioners  in  Boston  would  not  be  borne  by  them,  nor  by  the 
Dutch,  who  are  always  among  them.  And  as  to  the  country  of 
the  Quinquas^*  and  die  original  seat  of  the  Oneiutas,  they  seem 
not  to  be  convenient  places  for  settling  a  mission,  on  two  accounts. 
They  are  in  tiie  road  to  Oswego,  where  the  Dutch  are  incessantly 
passing  and  repassuig  with  their  rum ;  with  which  tliey  are  con- 
tinually making  them  drunk,  and  would  be,  in  many  other  re- 
spects, a  continual  hindrance  and  affliction  to  a  missionary ;  for 
they  are  exceedingly  opposed  to  the  New-England  people  having 
any  thing  to  do  widi  the  Iroquois.  The  nation  of  the  ^inmias^ 
also,  are  mosdy  in  the  French  interest,  as  well  as  many  of  the 
Uneiutas;  so  diat  a  missionary  would  there  be  afflicted,  and  per- 
haps in  danger,  by  the  French.  And  it  is  very  evident,  tliat  die 
country  of  the  Onoontaugas,  is  no  country  for  our  missionaries  to 
attempt  to  establish  a  mission  in.  It  would  be  like  establishing  a 
mission  in  Canada ;  for  that  nation  have  entirely  gone  over  to  the 
French  interest.  They  are  in  the  road  of  die  French,  as 
they  go  up  a  trading  to  Mississippi,  and  their  distant  setdements, 
and  the  nations  on  die  Great  Lakes ;  and  the  French  have  of 
late  built  a  fort  in  their  country,  and  have  in  effect  annexed  it  to 
Canada.  And  die  country  of  die  Senecas  will  not  be  much  more 
convenient  for  die  purpose,  both  by  reason  of  its  very  good  dis- 
tance, and  also  because  most  of  the  nauon  are  firmly  united  to  the 
French,  who  constandy  maintain  their  missionaries  among  them. 

"  Onohquauga  is  within  the  territory  of  the  Five  Nations,  and 
not  so  far  from  the  other  setdements,  but  that  it  may  be  convenient  for 
making  excursions  to  the  several  tribes ;  as  convenient  perhaps  as 
any  place  that  can  be  found.  It  is,  I  suppose,  as  near  to  the  heart 
of  the  country,  as  any  place,  unless  Oneiuta  and  Quinquah.  They 
are  also  much  out  of  the  way  of  the  French,  and  considerably  out 
of  the  way  of  die  Dutch,  are  in  a  pleasant  fruitful  country,  surround- 
ed by  many  setdements  of  Indians  on  every  side,  and  where  the 
way  is  open  by  an  easy  passage  down  the  river,  which  runs  through 
one  of  the  most  pleasant  and  fruitful  parts  of  America,  for  four  or  fivis 
hundred  miles,  exceedingly  well  peopled  on  both  sides,  and  on  \\^ 
several  branches  by  Indians.     Onohquauga  is  the  road,  by  which 
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sereral  of  the  naUons  pass,  as  they  go  to  war  with  the  Southeni 
natioDS.  And  there  will  be  this  advantage,  which  missionaries  will 
have,  that  the  Onohquauga  Indians  are  fast  friends  to  the  En^ish } 
and  though  some  of  the  Dutch  have  tried  much  lo  disafiect  them 
to  the  English,  their  attempts  have  been  in  vain.  They  are  very 
desirous  of  instruction,  and  to  have  the  gospel  established  in  their 
country. 

"There  are  several  towns  of  die  Onohquaugas ;  and  several  mission- 
aries might  probably  find  sufficient  employment  in  those  parts. 
If  Mr.  Brainerd  should  settle  somewhere  in  that  country,  with  his 
christian  Indians,  and  one  or  two  more  missionaries,  not  at  a  great 
distance,  tliey  might  be  under  advantage  to  assist  one  another ;  a& 
they  will  greatly  need  one  another's  company  and  assistance,  in  so 
difficult  a  work,  in  such  a  strange  distant  land.  They  miglu  be  un- 
der advantage  to  consult  one  anodier,  and  to  act  in  concert,  and 
to  help  one  anotlier,  in  any  case  of  peculiar  difficulty.  Many 
English  people  would  be  found  to  go  from  New  England,  and  set- 
tle there  ;  and  the  greatest  difficulty  would  be,  that  diere  would  be 
danger  of  too  many  English  settlers,  and  of  such  as  are  not  fit  for 
the  place. 

"  But,  in  order  to  accomplish  this ;  especially  in  order  to  such  a 
body  of  new  Indians  coming  from  the  Jerseys,  and  settling  in  the 
country  of  the  Six  Nations  ;  the  consent  of  those  nations,  or  at  least 
of  several  of  them,  must  be  obtained.  The  method  which  Sir. 
Woodbridge,  Mr.  Hawley,  and  I,  have  thought  of,  which  we  sub- 
mit to  the  wisdom  of  the  Conirnissioners,  is  tliis, — that  Mr.  Wood- 
bridge,  and  ?dr.  Ashley  aiul  his  wife,  should  go,  as  speedily  as  pos- 
.  sible,  into  the  country  of  the  Conneenchees ; — ^they  being  the  first 
tribe  in  honour,  ihongh  not  in  numbers ; — and  Uicre  spend  some 
weeks,  perhaps  a  month,  amone  them,  to  get  acquainted  with,  iljem, 
and  endeavour  lo  gain  their  approbation  of  a  mission,  for  settling  the 
gospel  in  the  country  of  the  Six  Nations. — Mr.  Hawley,  in  ilie 
mean  time,  to  keep  Mr.  Woodbridge's  school.  Tiien,  that  Mr. 
Hawley  and  Mr.  Gordon  should  join  them  there,  and  go  with  them 
from  thence  to  Onohquauira ;  and  when  they  have  acquainted  then^ 
selves  well  with  the  people,  and  the  state  of  the  country,  and  find 
thin2;s  acrrceahle,  and  see  a  hopeful  prospect,  then  for  Mr.  Wood- 
bridge  to  return,  and  leave  Mr.  Hawley  and  Mr.  Gordon  there,  and 
forthwith  send  word  to  ^h.  Brainerd,  and  propose  to  him  lo  come 
up,  with  some  of  his  chief  Indians,  to  sec  the  country.  And  if,  on 
the  obser\^ations  they  make,  and  the  acquaintance  they  get  with  the 
people  and  country,  they  tliink  there  is  an  encouraging  prospect, 
then  lo  endeavour  to  gain  a  conference  with  some  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  Five  Nations,  at  an  apj)ointed  time,  lo  know  whether  lliey  will 
consent,  to  their  coming  to  settle  in  their  territories.  All  diis  will 
occupy  some  considerable  time  ;  so  dial,  if  they  can  obtain  their 
cpjasent,  Mr.  Brainerd  must  return  home ;  and  he  and  his  chief  In- 
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dians  must  come  again   to  the  Treaty,  at  the  time  and  place  ap- 
pointed. 

"  You  will  easily  perceive,  Gentlemen,  that  these  things  will  re- 
quire time,  and  that,  in  order  to  carry  tliese  various  measures  into 
effect  this  year,  there  will  be  need  of  expedition,  which  may  show 
the  reason  why  we  think  it  necessary,  that  Mr.  Hawley  should  come 
to  Boston  ;  for,  if  these  things  are  to  be  done  this  year,  we  had 
need  speedily  to  know  the  minds  of  the  Commissioners,  and  there- 
fore that  the  case  would  not  allow  of  waiting  for,  and  depending  on, 
uncertain  accidental  opportunities,  of  sending  to  them,  and  hearing 
from  them.  It  is  also  proper,  that  the  Commissioners  should  have 
opportunity  to  agree  with  Mr.  Hawley,  concerning  the  reward  of 
his  services. 

"  Mr.  Brainerd  told  Mr.  Hawley,  that,  if  he  removed  with  his 
Indians,  he  should  choose  to  do  it  speedily;  and  that,  the  longer  it 
was  delayed,  the  more  difficult  it  would  be,  by  reason  of  his  build- 
ing, and  the  Indians  increasing  their  buildings  and  improvements  at 
Bethel.  Probably,  if  the  removal  cannot  be  brought  about  the 
next  year,  it  never  will  be.  And  if  his  Indians  remove  the  next 
year,  it  will  be  necessary  that  they  remove  as  early  as  the  spring, 
in  order  to  plant  there  that  year.  And  if  so  much  needs  to  be 
done  this  summer,  it  is  as  much  as  it  will  be  possible  to  find  time 
for. 

"  Though  we  project  the  measures  mentioned  above,  we  ape 
sensible  they  will  be  attended  with  much  uncertainty.  Man's 
heart  deviseth  his  way,  but  the  Lord  directeth  his  steps.  Many  are 
the  desires  ofMen^s  hearts,  but  the  counsel  of  the  ijord,  that  shaU 
stand.  Unthought  of  difficulties  may  arise,  to  confound  all  our 
projects ;  as  unforeseen  difficulties  have  dashed  all  the  pleasing 
hopes  we  entertained,  and  the  fair  prospects  we  had,  concerning 
the  affiurs  of  the  Mohawks  at  Stockbridge,  the  year  before  last. 
And  I  would  humbly  propose  it  for  consideration,  whether  it  will 
not  be  necessary,  to  leave  these  afiairs,  in  some  measure  at  discre^ 
tion,  to  be  determined,  as  the  complicated,  uncertain,  changing 
state  of  things  shall  require ;  to  save  the  trouble  and  expence  of 
frequently  going  or  sending  to  Boston,  for  new  instructions ;  and 
to  prevent  the  disadvantages,  under  which  our  affairs  may  be  laid, 
through  the  lengthy,  uncertain  way  of  sending  for  and  receiving 
new  orders,  by  occasional  opportunities. 

"  There  will  be  a  necessity  of  Mrs.  Ashley's  going  as  an  inter- 
preter, and  of  her  husband  going  widi  her.  He  will  be  qualified 
to  instruct  the  Indians,  in  their  husbandry ;  having  been  well  in- 
structed in  it  himself.  1  believe  he  will  not  be  very  difficult  as  to 
his  wages,  though  probably  he  expects  to  know  what  Uiey  will  be. 
"  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
"  Gentlemen* 

^^Your  obliged  and  obedient  servant, 
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During  tlie  month  of  April,  Mr.  Hawley  recehred  a  letter  from 
the  Commissioners,  directing  him  to  go  to  Onohquauga,  for  the 
purpose  of  commencing  a  new  mission  at  that  place.  He  left 
Stockbridge,  May  22d,  in  company  with  Mr.  Woodbridge,  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ashley,  travelling  through  the  wilderness,  and  on  the  4tb 
of  June,  arrived  at  the  place  of  their  destination.  Tbe  Indians  re- 
ceived the  intelligence  of  their  proposed  mission,  whh  strong  ex- 
pressions of  satisfaction.  Mr.  Woodbridge  returned  soon  after  to 
Stockbridge.  Mr.  Hawley  appears  to  have  remained,  with  lus  in- 
terpreter ;  and  his  labours,  as  a  missionary,  were  attended  with 
considerable  success. 

In  the  course  of  tlie  summer,  not  long  after  tbe  return  of  the 
larger  part  of  the  Mohawks,  from  Stockbridge  to  their  own  coud- 
tr}',  a  General  Council  of  the  nation  was  held,  at  their  principal  set- 
tlement on  the  Mohawk;  in  which,  after  due  examination  of  die 
facts,  it  was  decided,  That  the  rest  of  the  Mohawks,  at  Stock- 
bridge,  should  return  early  in  the  spring,  as  soon  as  the  hunting 
season  was  over.  Instructions,  to  this  effect,  were  inunediately 
transmitted,  from  the  Chief  Sachem  of  tlie  tribe,  to  tbe  reridne  of 
the  little  colony,  and  made  known  to  the  people  of  Stockbridge. 

About  this  time,  the  agent  of  Mr.  HoUis,  discouraged,  doubtless, 
by  the  state  of  things,  as  far  as  it  was  known,  and  probably  auguring 
no  very  favourable  result  to  himself,  or  his  friends,  from  the  applica- 
tion to  IVIr.  Mollis ;  quitted  Stockbridge,  and  went  back  to  New- 
ington :  leaving  die  lew  boys,  whom,  by  offering  to  board  and 
clothe  them  gratuitously,  he  had  persuaded  to  live  with  him,  in  tbe 
hands  of  the  resident  tnistee. 

This  unhappy  controvers}',  now  drawing  to  hs  close,  which, 
during  its  continuance,  had  tlu-eatened  to  subvert  tbe  whole  Indian 
mission,  and  to  destroy  the  prosperity  of  the  village,  and  the  tem- 
poral welfare  of  Mr.  Edwards  and  his  family,  must  have  occupied 
so  much  of  his  attention,  diat  when  our  readers  remember,  diat  he 
preached  tw  o  discourses  a  week  to  the  whites,  as  well  as  one,  by  an 
interpreter,  to  the  Housatonnucks,  and  one  to  the  Mohawks  ;  and  al- 
so catechised  the  children  of  the  whites,  the  Housatonnucks j  and  the 
Mohawks;  they  will  be  ready  to  believe,  that  he  found  no  time  for 
any  additional  labours.  And  when  they  also  recoUect,  that,  on  tbe 
23kl  of  November,  1752,  he  says,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Erskme,— 
"  I  besan,  the  last  August,  to  write  a  litde  on  the  Arminian  Contra- 
"  versv,  but  w*as  soon  broken  off:  and  such  have  been  mv  extraor- 
^*  diuary  avocations  and  hindrances,  that  I  have  not  had  time  to  set 
"  pen  to  paper,  about  tliis  matter,  since.  But  I  hope  God,  in  his 
•*  providence,  will  favour  me  with  opportunity  to  prosecute  the  de- 
'^  sign,  and  I  desire  your  prayers,  that  God  would  as»st  nie  in  it  ;'^ 
— and  diat  tliis  proposed  work,  on  the  Arminian  controversy',  wai 
none  other,  than  the  Treatise  on  the  Freedom  op  the  Will  ; 
they  will  conclude,  of  course,  that  tbe  executioo  of  it  must  hart 
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been  deferred  to  some  happier  period,  when,  amid  the  leisure  and 
tranquility  of  retirement,  he  could  give  his  uninterrupted  attention, 
and  his  individual  strength,  to  its  accomplishment.  What  dien  will 
be  their  surprise,  when  they  find  him  opening  his  next  letter  to  Mr. 
Erskine,  under  the  date  of  April  14th,  1753,  with  the  following 
annunciation, — ^"  After  many  hindrances,  delays  and  interruptions, 
"  Divine  Providence  has  so  tar  favoured  me,  and  smiled  on  my  de- 
"  sign  of  writing  on  the  Arminian  controversy,  that  I  have  almost 
**  finished  the  first  draft  of  what  I  first  intended ;  and  am  now  send- 
"  ing  the  proposals  for  subscription,  to  Boston,  to  be  printed." 
Let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  Essay  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Will, 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  Dugald  Stewart,  raises  its  autlior  to  the 
same  rank,  as  a  metaphysician,  witli  Lock£  and  Leibnitz,  was 
written  within  tlie  space  of  four  montlis  and  a  half ;  and  those,  not 
months  of  leisure,  but  demanding  the  additional  duties  of  a  parish, 
and  of  two  distinct  Indian  missions,  and  presenting  also,  all  the 
cares,  perplexities  and  embarrassments  of  a  furious  controversy, 
the  design  of  which  was  to  deprive  tlie  author,  and  his  family,  of 
their  daily  bread.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  similar  example,  of 
power  and  rapidity  united,  is  to  be  found  on  the  annals  of  Mental 
•ifort.* 

"  Stockbridge,  April  14,  1753. 

*'TIev.  and  dear  Sir, 

"After  many  liindrances,  delays,  and  interruptions.  Divine  Pro- 
vidence has  so  far  favoured  me,  and  smiled  on  my  design  of  wri- 
ting on  the  Arminian  controversy,  that  I  have  almost  finished  the 
first  draught  of  what  I  first  intended ;  and  am  now  sending  the  pro* 
posajs  for  subscription  to  Boston  to  be  printed  ;  with  a  letter  of  Mr- 
r  oxcroft,  to  send  thirty  of  those  proposals  to  Mr.  MT^aurin,  with  a 
letter  to  him ;  in  which  I  have  desired  him  to  deliver  half  of  them 

♦  Sir  Henry  Moucrieff  Wellwood,  who  had  the  MS  Letters  of  Mr.  Edwards 
to  Dr.  Erskine  in  his  possession,  wliile  writing  his  Life  of  the  latter,  observes^ 
"It  was  not,  however,  till  the  month  of  July,  1752,  that  he  [Mr.  fidward?]  ap« 
*^  pears  to  have  resumed  his  studies,  on  the  subject  of  Free-will ;  for,  on  the  7th 
**  of  that  month,  ho  writes  Dr.  Erskine,  that  he  hoped  toon  to  be  at  leiture^  to  re- 
•*  sume  his  design^  He  then  adds,  *♦  Whatever  opinion  may  be  held,  with  re- 
"  gard  to  Mr.  Edwards'  argument,  it  must  appear  astonishing  to  those,  who 
*^  are  capable  of  appreciating  the  difficulty  of  his  subject,  that,  in  nine  months 
*'from  the  date  of  this  letter,  (on  the  14th  of  April,  1753,)  he  could  write  lyr. 
*»  Erskine,  that  he  had  cdmott  finithtd  the  first  draft  of  what  he  originaUy  intend" 
**  ed.^"*  The  passage,  in  Mr.  Edwards'  letter  of  Nov.  23,  1752,  announcing,  that 
ho  began  to  write  in  August,  but  was  soon  broke  off;  and  had  not,  from  that 
time,  been  able  to  put  pen  to  paper,  about  the  matter;  and  that  he  hoped,  that 
God,  in  his  providence,  would  favour  him  with  an  opportunity  to  prosecute 
the  design  ;  obviously  escaped  Sir  Henry's  notice.  If  he  regaroed  it  as  aston- 
ishing, that  Mr.  Edwards  should  have  been  able  to  write  the  work  in  nine 
months ;  what  would  have  been  his  views  of  the  subject,  if,  after  6rst  reading 
the  details  of  the  Stockbridge  controTersy,  he  had  then  discovered,  that  it  was 
written,  not  in  nine  monthis  hut  in /bur  and  a  haif. 
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to  you,  as  you  have  manifested  yourself  ready  to  use  endeavouEi 
to  ^et  subscriptions  in  Scotland.  The  printing  will  be  delayed  to 
wail  for  subscriptions  from  thence.  I  therefore  request  that  }'0u 
endeavour  to  promote  and  expedite  the  afiair. 

"  Slockbridge  affairs,  relating  to  the  Indians  are,  in  many  re- 
spects, under  a  very  dark  cloud.  The  affair  of  the  Iroquois,  or 
Six  Nations,  here,  is  almost  at  an  end,  as  I  have  given  a  more  par- 
ticular account  to  Mr.  JVI'Laurin.  The  Commissioners  in  BostcHi, 
I  believe,  are  discouraged  about  it,  and  have  thoughts  of  sending 
and  setdhig  a  missionary  in  tlieir  own  Country.  The  Correspond- 
ents of  tlie  Society  in  Scotland,  have  also  determined  to  send  a 
missionary  there,  and  have  chosen  Mr.  Gordon,  a  tutor  of  tlie  Col- 
lege at  Newark,  for  that  end.  Mr.  Grordon  is  expected  here  at  the 
beginning  of  May,  to  live  at  my  house  with  Mr.  Hawiey,  in  order 
to  learn  die  Iroquois  language  with  him.  It  b  probable  that  be 
and  Mr.  Hawiey  will  go  up,  and  spend  the  summer,  in  the  Iro- 
quois country. 

"  The  Correspondents  have  also  a  disposition,  that  Mr.  Brainerd 
should  remove,  with  his  whole  congregation  of  Indians,  to  settle 
somewhere  in  the  country  of  the  Six  Nadons ;  and  he  himself  and 
his  Indians,  are  ready  for  it.  'Tis  probable  that  something  will  be 
done,  to  prepare  the  way  for  it ;  and  at  least  to  see,  whether  the 
way  can  be  prepared,  or  any  door  opened  for  it,  this  summer. 
Some  of  these  Indians  have  a  great  desire,  that  die  Gospel  should  be 
introduced  and  setded  in  their  country. 

"  Some  of  tlie  Stockbridge  Indians  have  of  late  been  under  con- 
siderable awakenings, — two  or  three  elderly  men,  that  used  to  be 
vicious  persons.  My  family  is  now  in  usual  heaUli.  My  daughter 
Burr,  in  New-Jersey,  has  been  very  ill,  all  the  winter  j>ast.  We 
last  heard  from  her  about  five  weeks  ago ;  when  it  was  hoped 
there  was  some  amendment. 

"My  wife  joins  with  me,  in  respectful  and  afllectionate  salutauons 
to  you  and  Mrs.  Erskine.  Desiring  a  remembrance  in  your 
prayers 

*'  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"Your  aff'octionate  brother, 

"  and  obliged  friend  and  servant, 

"Jonathan  Edwards." 

Tbe  representations  of  the  nephew  of  the  opponent  of  Mr. 
VVoodbridge,  and  those  of  the  Commissioners  of  Boston,  to  the 
Society  in  I^ndon,  the  former  hostile,  and  die  latter  friendly,  to 
Mr.  Edwards  and  his  associates,  were  sent  forjw^ard,  and  arrived 
at  their  place  of  destination,  in  due  season.  That  gendeman  had 
entertained  an  overweening  estimate  of  his  own  influence,  v>itb 
die  Board  of  Directors  of  die  Society  in  London.  They  gave 
full  credit  to  the  statements  of  their  own  Commissioners,  wai 
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sustained  them,  in  upholding  their  missionaries  and  instructers. 
Perceiving,  however,  that  an  unhappy  controversy  subsisted  at 
Stockbridge,  relative  to  the  mission,  and  knowing  that  their  Com- 
missioners at  Boston  were  150  miles  distant;  they  endeavoured  to 
devise  a  plan,  by  which,  tlie  existing  evils  might  be  remedied. 
Mr.  Edwards,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Mauduit,  one  of  tlieir  number, 
liad  observed,  "  What  renders  it  the  more  necessary,  that  tilings 
"  here  should  be  under  tlie  immediate  care  of  Trustees  on  the  spot, 
"  is,  the  misunderstanding  and  jealousy  here  subsisting,  between 
"  some  of  the  chief  of  the  present  English  inhabitants  of  die  town, 
"  which  is  one  oi  our  greatest  calamities.  Things,  on  tills  account, 
"  do  much  need  careful  inspection ;  and  therefore,  the  gentlemen 
"  intrusted  ought  to  be  such,  as  are  perfectly  impartial,  and  no  way 
"  interested  in,  or  related  to,  tliese  contending  parties."  The  plan, 
suggested  by  tlie  Directors,  was  this.  That  eleven  persons — ^two 
in  New- York,  two  in  Albany,  one  in  Wethersfield,  two  in  Hart- 
ford, one  in  Windsor,  one  in  Suffield,  one  in  Hadley,  and  <Mie  in 
Stockbridge, — should  be  a  Board  of  consultation,  to  advise  their 
agents  at  Stockbridge,  and  to  act,  by  correspondence,  with  the 
Commissioners;  and  they  counted  upon  the  preceding  extract,  as 
what  had  confirmed  tliem  in  the  measure.*  At  the  request  of  th« 
Hon.  Mr.  Bromfield,  one  of  the  Commissioners,  Mr.  Edwards,  in 
a  letter,  dated  Oct.  19,  1753,  expressed  his  own  views  of  the  plan, 
and  pointed  out  its  inconvenience,  if  not  utter  impracticability. 
Tlie  Commissioners  having  expressed  similar  views  to  the  Direct- 
ors ;  the  plan  was  relinquished.  This  was  the  result  of  tlie  appli- 
cation to  the  Society  in  London. f 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scodand,  for  the  year 
1753,  having  refused,  by  a  very  small  majority,  to  restore  Mr.  Gil- 
lespie to  the  ministry  in  the  kirk,  and  to  his  parish  of  Camock  ;— 
an  act  of  plain  justice,  which  he  would  not  ask  them  to  render  him ; 
— Mr.  Edwards  addressed  to  him  the  following  letter ;  a  part  of 
which,  must  have  been  sweet  and  consoling,  to  tlie  feelings  of  suf- 
fering piety. 

'' Stockbridge^  October  18,  1753. 

"  Rev.  and  dear  Sir, 

"  The  last  November,  I  wrote  you  a  letter,  and  desired  Mr. 


*  The  Directors,  knowing  the  charactcre  of  the  respective  individuals  resid- 
ing in  these  places,  whom  they  designated ;  and  perceiving,  from  an  inspection 
of  the  map,  that  Stockbridge  was  nearly  central  to  most  of  the  places  men- 
tioned ;  appear  to  have  supposed,  that  they  might  all  meet  there,  without  iu- 
<sonvenience. 

t  On  this  aasoBBt  oaly,  m  tha  pUn  wortliy  of  being  nMniioHed  here. 
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Foxcroft  to  put  up  with  it,  for  you,  one  of  my  Answm^  to  Mr.  Wit 
liains.  After  tliat,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  wbter,  1  received  a 
letter  from  you,  dated  June  13th,  1752,  with  Miltcm  on  Hirelings ; 
and  duplicates  of  a  Letter  from  a  Grentleman  m  town,  etc. ;  and 
Answers  to  tlie  Reasons  of  Dissent,  etc.  I  now  return  you  my 
hearty  thanks  for  these  thmgs.  Since  that,  I  have  received  letters 
from  Mr.  McLaurin  and  Mr.  Erskine,  with  various  pamphlets  and 
prints  relative  to  your  extraordinary  afiair.  I  think,  dear  Sir,  al- 
though your  sufferings  are  like  to  conunue,  the  General  AssemUy 
having  refused  to  restore  you  to  your  former  station  and  employ- 
ments, in  the  church  of  Scotland ;  yet  they  are  attended  with  many 
manifestations  of  the  goodness,  and  fatherly  kindness,  and  favour  ch 
the  great  Governor  of  the  world,  in  the  many  alleviations  and  sup- 
porting circumstances  of  your  persecutors ;  in  that  so  many  of 
God's  ministers  and  people  have  appeared  to  be  so  much  concern- 
ed for  you ;  and  have  so  zealously,  and  yet  so  properly,  exerted 
themselves  in  your  behalf;  and  have  so  many  ways  given  their 
tesdmony  to  the  goodness  of  tlie  cause  in  which  you  sufier,  and  the 
unrighteousness  of  the  hardships  which  you  have  been  subjected 
to  ;  and  that  even  so  great  a  part  of  the  General  Assembly,  them- 
selves, have,  in  efiect,  given  this  testimony  for  you,  there  being  but 
a  very  small  majority,  but  what  openly  appeared  for  the  taking  off 
of  the  censure  of  the  former  Assembly,  without  any  recantation  on 
your  part,  or  so  much  as  an  application  from  you,  desiring  them  so 
to  do.  You  have  some  peculiar  reasons  to  rejoice  in  your  suffer- 
ings, and  to  glorify  God  on  account  of  them.  They  having  been 
so  greatly  taken  notice  of,  by  so  many  of  the  people  of  God  ;  and 
there  being  so  much  written  concerning  them ;  tends  to  render 
them,  witli  tiieir  circumstances,  and  particularly  the  patience  and 
meekness  with  which  you  have  suffered,  so  much  the  more  exten- 
sively and  durably,  to  the  glory  of  tlie  name  of  your  blessed  Lord,  for 
whom  you  suffer.  God  is  rewarding  you  for  lapng  a  foundation, 
in  what  has  been  said  and  done  and  wiitten  concerning  your  suffer- 
bgs,  for  glory  to  his  own  name,  and  honour  to  you,  in  his  church, 
in  future  generations.  Your  name  will  doubtless  be  mentioned 
hereafter  with  peculiar  respect,  on  the  account  of  these  sufferings, 
in  Ecclesiastical  History  ;  as  they  are  now  the  occasion  of  a  pecu- 
liar notice,  which  saints  and  angels  in  heaven  take  of  you,  and  of 
their  praises  to  CJod  on  your  account ;  and  will  be  the  occasion  of  a 
peculiar  reward,  which  God  will  bestow  upon  you,  when  you  shaD 
be  united  to  their  assembly. 

"  As  to  my  own  circumstances,  I  still  meet  with  trouble,  and 
expect  no  other,  as  long  as  I  live  in  this  world.  Some  men  of  in- 
fluence have  much  opposed  my  continuing  a  missionary  at  Stock- 
bridge,  and  have  taken  occasion  abundandy  to  reproach  me,  and 
endeavour  my  removal.  But  I  desire  to  bless  God,  he  seems  in 
some  respects  to  set  me  out  of  their  reach.     He  raises  me  up 
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iriends,  who  are  exerting  tliemselves  to  counteract  the  designs  of  my 
opposers ;  particularly  the  Commissioners  for  Indian  affairs  in  Bos* 
ton ;  with  whom  innumerable  artifices  have  been  used,  to  disafiect 
them  towards  me ;  but  altogether  in  vain.  Crovernour  Belcher, 
also,  has  seen  cause  much  to  exert  himself,  in  my  behalf,  on  occfr- 
sion  of  the  opposition  made  to  me.  My  people,  both  English  and 
Indians,  steadfastly  adhere  to  me ;  excepting  the  family  with  whoitl 
the  opposition  began,  and  tliose  related  to  them;  which  family 
greatly  opposed  me  while  at  Northampton.  Most  numerous,  coo-' 
tinued  and  indefatigable,  endeavours  have  been  used,  to  undermine 
me,  by  attempting  to  alienate  my  people  from  me ;  innumerable 
mean  artifices  have  been  used  with  one  and  another,  with  young  and 
old,  men  and  women,  Indians  and  English  :  but  hitherto  they  have 
been  greatly  disappointed.     But  yet  they  are  not  weary. 

'^  As  we,  dear  Sir,  have  great  reason  to  sympathize,  one  with  ad- 
other,  with  peculiar  tenderness ;  our  circumstances  being  in  many 
respects  similar ;  so  I  hope  I  shall  partake  of  the  benefit  of  your 
fervent  prayers  for  me.  Let  us  then  endeavour  to  help  one  ano- 
ther, though  at  a  great  distance,  in  travelling  through  this  wide  wil-' 
demess  :  that  we  may  have  the  more  joyful  meeting  in  the  land  of 
rest,  when  we  have  fiinished  our  weary  pilgrimage* 
"  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  most  affectionate  brother, 
"  and  fellow  servant, 

^^  Jonathan  Edwards. 

'*  P.  S.  My  wife  joins  in  most  affectionate  regards  to  you  and 
*  yours." 

The  proposals,  for  publishing  the  Essay  on  the  Freedom  of  the 
Will,  were  issued  in  Massachusetts,  in  1753 ;  but,  in  consequence  of 
the  kind  offer  of  Mr.  Erskine  and  Mr.  McLaurin,  to  circulate  the 
papers,  and  procure  subscribers  for  it,  in  Scotland,  the  printing  was 
postponed,  until  the  success  of  their  efforts  was  known.  What  that 
success  was,  probably,  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  The  work  was 
published  early  in  the  year  1754,  under  the  title  of  "A  careful  and 
strict  Enquiry  into  the  modern  prevailing  notions  of  that  Freedom 
of  the  WiU,  which  is  supposed  to  be  essential  to  Moral  Agency, 
Virtue  and  Vice,  Reward  and  Punishment,  Praise  and  Blame." 
This  work  is  justly  considered,  as  the  most  laboured  and  important 
of  the  metaphysical  investigations,  undertaken  by  the  author.  The 
subject,  as  will  be  obvious  fix)m  tlie  preceding  title,  lies  at  the  very 
foundation  of  all  religion,  and  of  all  morality.  That  it  was  also  a  sub- 
ject of  no  ordinary  difficulty,  appears  generally  to  have  been  felt, 
and  in  effect  acknowledged  ;  for,  until  the  time  of  Mr.  Edwards,  A 
had  never  been  thoroughly  investigated,  either  by  philosophers  or 
theologians,  though  it  was  constantly  recurring,  in  their  reasonings  on 
the  great  principles,  connected  with  the  moral  government  of  God, 
and  the  character  of  man.  Calvin,  in  his  chapter  on  the  Sb?r^t^ 
Vol.  r.  68 
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of  the  WiU,  may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  the  most  that  bad  beev 
done,  to  settle  the  opinions  of  the  orthodox,  and  refute  their  oppo- 
sers,  on  this  subject,  before  this  period.  His  defect,  and  tliat  of  his 
foUowers  until  the  time  of  Mr.  Edwards,  b  seen  in  this  one  thing: 
that  tliey  insisted  on  tlie  great  fact,  merely,  that  the  will  of  man  was 
not  in  a  state  of  indifference,  but  so  strongly  fixed  id  its  ehoice,  as 
to  require  supernatural  grace  for  conversion ;  overlooking,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  nature  of  moral  agency,  and  what  is  essential  to  its 
nature.  Their  opposers,  on  the  contrary,  were  constantly  affiriniog, 
that  freedom  of  will  was  necessary  to  moral  agency,  and  carried 
their  views  to  the  extent,  Uiat  the  will  determined  itself ^  aad  couU 
not  be  enslaved.  In  this  state  of  ethical  and  theok)gical  science, 
Mr.  Edwards  set  himself  to  the  task  of  examining  die  great  subject 
of  Moral  Agency,  as  connected  widi  the  human  will :  and,  by  the 
precision  of  his  definitions  and  statements,  tlie  cogency  of  his  rea- 
sonings, the  fulness  of  his  illustrations,  the  thorough  handling  of  all 
objecdons,  and  tlie  application  of  his  views  to  many  scriptural 
trutiis,  he  placed  the  grand  points  of  his  subject  in  a  light  so  ovei^ 
whelmingly  convincing,  as  to  leave  litde  room  for  any  doubt  or  dis- 
pute afterwards. 

In  this  Treatise  it  is  contended,  that  the  power  ofchoosingy  oi 
tnlling,  does  itself  constitute  freedom  of  agency ;  and  that  particu- 
lar acts  of  will  are  determined,  i.  e.  are  rendered  certain,  or  be- 
come such  as  Uiey  are,  radier  than  odierwise,  by  some  sufiicient 
cause  or  reason,  in  perfect  consistency  with  tiieir  being  acts  of  will^ 
or  in  perfect  consistency  with  that  power  of  willing  which  consti- 
tutes freedom  of  agency.     On  the  ground  that  the  power  of  willing 
pertains  to  man,   the  author  asserts  a  JVaiural  Abilityy  which  is 
the  just  occasion  of  precept,  invitation,  etc.,  or  of  the  will  of  God  be- 
ing addressed  to  him ;  and  on  the  ground,  tiiat  his  acts  of  wiU  are 
rendered  certain,  by  a  suflicienl  cause,  the  author  asserts  a  Moral 
Inability.     The  principal  point  contended  for,  and  which  is  most 
essential  to  the  defence  of  the  Calvinistic  scheme  of  faith,  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  Arininian,  is  the  latter  one,  that  the  acts  of  the  xcill 
are  rendered  certain  y  by  some  other  cause  than  the  mere  power  of 
willing.     Wlial   the  particular  cause,   or  causes,  may  be,  is  not 
particularly  considered ;  but  this  question  is  dismissed  witli  a  few 
brief  remarks.     The  fact,  that  there  is,  and  must  be,  some  such 
cause,  is  the  great  subject  argued,  and  most  powerfully  demonstra- 
ted.    Tliis  cause  he  asserts  is  the  foundation  of  necessity^  in  die 
sense  merely  of  certainty,  of  action,  and  does  not  therefore  destroy 
natural  ability,  or  the  power  of  choice,  nor  imply  liiat  man  acts 
otherwise  than   electively,  or  by  choice ;  so  tiiat  it  is  a  necessit)- 
consistent  witii  accoinitability,  demerit,  or  the  contrary,  and  so 
with  rewards  and  punishments.     He  asserts  diat  all  such  terms  as 
mustj  cannot,  impossible,  unable^  irresistible,  unavoidMcf  inrinci- 
kUj  «te.,  when  applied  hare,  axa  not  applied  in  their  proper  signifi- 
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nation,  and  are  either  used  nonsensically,  and  with  perfect  insignifi- 
cance, or  in  a  sense  quite  diverse  from  their  proper  and  onginai 
meaning,  and  their  use  in  common  speech ;  and  that  such  a  ne- 
cessity, as  attends  the  acts  of  men's  wills,  is  more  properly  called 
certainty ^  than  necessity. 

Rightly  to  understand  this  controversy,  it  must  be  observed,  that 
he  and  his  opponents,  alike,  considered  sin  to  consist  in  acts  of  will. 
Had  this  not  been  the  case,  k  would  have  been  idle  for  Mr.  Ed- 
wards to  have  confined  himself,  in  his  whole  treatise,  to  acts  of 
choice,  and  die  manner  in  which  they  are  determined,  i.  e.  ren- 
dered certain.  He  must,  in  that  case,  have  agitated  the  previous 
question,  respecting  acts  of  choice  themselves  ;  and  have  asserted 
tind  maintained,  that  something  else  of  *  specifically  a  different  na- 
ture, enters  into  moral  character,  and  forms  the  ground  of  praise 
and  blame,  or  retribution.  But  the  question,  which  he  considered 
to  be  at  issue,  is  tliis :  Does  the  mind  will,  in  any  given  manner^ 
fcithont  a  motive,  cause  or  ground,  which  renders  the  given  choice, 
rather  than  a  different  choice,  certain,  Whkby,  the  writer  whom 
he  especially  has  in  view,  in  his  remarks  on  the  Freedom  of  Man,  . 
asserts,  that  man,  by  his  own  activity  alone,  decides  the  choice. 
Mr.  Edwards  acknowledges  that  man  chooses,  but  asserts,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  opinion  of  Whitby,  and  those  who  side  with  him,  that 
there  must  be  some  other  ground  or  cause,  beside  the  mere  activity 
of  man,  or  his  power  of  choosing,  which  occasions  his  choosing  in  one 
manner,  rather  than  another.  He  asserts  that,  "  doubtless  common 
sense  requires  men's  being  the  authors  of  their  own  acts  of  will,  in 
order  to  their  being  -esteemed  wortliy  of  praise  or  dispraise,  on  ac- 
count of  them."  The  very  act  of  volition,  itself,  is  doubtless  a  de- 
termination; i.  e.  it  is  the  mind's  drawing  up  a  conclusion,  or 
coming  to  a  choice,  between  two  things  or  more,  proposed  to  it. 
But  determining,  among  external  objects  of  choice,  is  not  the  same, 
as  determining  die  act  of  choice  itself,  among  various  possible  acts 
of  choice.  The  question  is,  What  influences,  directs  or  determines, 
the  mind  or  will,  to  such  a  conclusion  or  choice  as  it  does  form  ? 
Or  what  is  the  cause,  ground,  or  reason,  why  it  concludes  thus,  and 
not  otherwise  ?    This  is  the  question,  on  his  own  statement. 

In  the  latter  part  of  February,  1754,  a  letter  was  received  from 
Mr.  HoUis,  by  Mr.  Edwards,  containing  his  explicit  directions,  as  to 
the  School,  for  which  he  had  expended  so  much  money,  to  so  lit- 
tle purpose.  By  dns  letter,  Mr.  HoUis  withdrew  the  care  of  the 
school,  and  the  expenditure  of  his  benefactions,  from  the  hands  of 
those,  who  had  had  the  charge  of  them,  and  placed  them  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Edwards.^     On  the  25th,  Mr.  Edwards  enclosed  a 

*  Many  benevolent  men,  on  bein*  apprized  of  such  a  wanton  and  sbameftil 
perversion  of  the  funds,  appropriated  l)y  themselves  to  a  given  charity,  would, 
at  once,  have  whoUy  discontinued  their  benefactions;  but  the  benevoknce  oC 
Mr.  Hollis,  like  a  living  and  copious  fountun^  cou\A  ii%\\Vv«t >ae  ^fva^  \\^>  \^st 
ebstrucied. 
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copy  of  this  letter,  in  a  note  to  the  provincial  agent,  requesting^ 
from  him,  an  account  of  the  existing  state  of  the  school,  and  of  the 
furniture  and  books,  belonging  to  it.  On  tlie  27th,  he  went  to  the 
school,  to  examine  into  its  actual  condition,  and  found  in  it  six  In* 
dian  boys.  The  following  day,  he  mentioned  this  &ct,  in  a  second 
note  to  the  agent,  and  informed  him,  diat,  as  the  Mohawks  had 
long  had  tiie  resolution  to  leave  Stockbridge,  early  m  the  spring,  be 
had  appointed  a  conference  with  them,  on  the  Ist  of  March,  to 
learn  whether  tliey  still  persisted  in  that  resolution ;  to  the  end, 
that,  if  they  did  so,  he  might  suspend  any  farther  expense  upon 
them,  on  Mr.  HoUis'  account.  At  diis  conference,  which  was  held 
with  all  the  Mohawks,  men,  women  and  children,  in  the  presence 
of  many  of  the  people  of  die  town,  they  informed  him,  that  they 
had  all  agreed  in  die  autumn,  tliat  they  would  return,  in  the  spring, 
to  their  own  country ;  and  that  this  agreement  was  owing  to  tlie  de- 
termination of  the  Council  of  their  nation,  the  Sachems  of  the 
ConneencheeSy  and  could  not  be  altered,  unless  by  a  new  determi- 
nation of  their  Sachems.  Of  this,  he  gave  die  agent  due  notice, 
the  day  following,  as  well  as  of  his  purpose  to  expend  none  of  Mr. 
Hollis'  money  upon  them,  so  long  as  they  persisted  in  that  reso- 
lution. 

As  the  General  Court  had  interested  themselves,  in  the  affiurs  of 
Mr.  Hollis,  and  had  waited  to  know  his  mind  concerning  them, 
that  they  might  order  their  own  measures  accordingly ;  Mr.  Ed- 
wards, in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Province,  dated  March 
8th,  inclosed  an  extract  from  the  letter  of  Mr.  HoUis,  and  inform- 
ed him  of  the  actual  state  of  the  school,  of  the  determination  of  the 
Council  of  die  Mohawks,  and  the  consequent  resolution  of  tlie  lit- 
tie  colony,  to  return  to  tlieir  own  country,  and  of  the  notice  he  had 
given  the  agent,  that  he  should  widihold  any  subsequent  expense 
of  Mr.  Hollis'  money  upon  them.  He  likewise  bformed  him,  that 
some  of  the  Mohawks  had,  since  the  conference,  brought  their 
children  to  him,  and  earnestly  requested  that  they  might  be  instruct- 
ed; ofTering  to  take  the  charge  of  Uieir  maintenance  themselves; 
and  diat  he  had  consented  to  receive  them.*  He  also  asks  the  ad- 
vice of  the  Secretary,  whether  he  might  still  occupy  the  school- 
house,  which  had  been  built  on  the  lands  of  die  Indians,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  die  Province,  for  die  benefit  of  Mr.  Hollis'  school. 

The  individuals,  opposed  to  Mr.Ed wards  and  Mr.Woodbridge,thus 


*  These  children  of  the  Mohawks,  and  the  children  of  the  Onohquaugas, 
constitulod,  irom  tliis  time,  the  male  Iroquois  boarding-school,  at  Stockbriidge. 
How  long  it  was  continued,  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  ;  but  suppose  it 
was  removed  to  Onobquauga,  soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  miMion  of 
Mr,  Hawley,  at  that  placn. 
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found  every  plan,  which  tliey  had  formed,  of  connecting  themselves 
witli  die  Stockbridge  Mission,  defeated,  and  their  last  hope  extin- 
guished. In  1750,  the  prospects  of  the  mission,  in  consequence  of 
the  arrival  of  the  two  detachments  of  tlie  Mohawks  and  Onohquau- 
gas,  which  seemed  to  be  mere  harbingers  of  still  larger  colonies 
of  their  countrymen,  were  uncommonly  bright  and  promising.  And, 
could  the  benevolent  intentions  of  Mr.  Mollis,  of  the  Society  in 
London,  and  of  the  Provincial  Legislature,  in  behalf  of  the  Iro- 
quois, have  been  carried  forward  to  their  full  completion,  with  no 
obstructions  thrown  in  their  way,  by  greedy  avarice,  or  unhallowed 
ambidon ;  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  the  amount  of  good,  which 
might  have  been  accomplished.  A  large  and  flourisliing  colony 
of  the  Iroquois  would  soon  have  been  established,  at  Stockbridge, 
drawn  thither  for  the  education  of  their  children,  and  brought  di- 
recUy  within  the  reach  of  the  means  of  Salvation.  What  would 
have  been  the  ultimate  effect  ot  such  a  colony,  on  their  countrymen 
at  home,  and  on  tiie  more  remote  Indian  Tribes,  can  only  be  con- 
jectured. By  the  steadfast  resolution  of  those  persons,  to  oppose 
these  plans  of  benevolence,  unless  tlie  management  of  die  funds, 
by  which  diey  were  to  be  accomplished,  could  <be  placed  in  their 
own  hands,  this  whole  system  of  beneficence  towards  the  Iroquois, 
which  would  only  have  enlarged  with  the  opportunity  of  exerting  it, 
was  frustrated  finally  and  forever.  We  will  not  cherish  the  belief, 
that  die  disappointed  individuals  found  any  thing,  in  this  melancho- 
ly result,  to  console  diem,  under  the  shame  and  mortification  of 
their  own  defeat :  although  they  thus  effectually  prevented  the  be- 
nevolent efforts  of  their  opponents,  by  driving  die  intended  objects 
of  Uiem  beyond  their  reach.  A  short  time  after  the  letter  of  Mr. 
Hollis  was  received,  die  individual,  in  whose  hands  die  Mohawk 
school  had  been  left  by  the  former  teacher,  removed  widi  his  fami- 
ly, to  his  former  place  of  residence ;  leaving  behind  him  only  one 
of  his  associates  at  Stockbridge, 
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Sickne^  of  Mr.  Edwards.—''  God*f  Last  End  in  CreoHoH.^^ 
'' JVature  of  Virtue.^^ — Mr.  Edwards*  second  son  resides  ai 
Onohquauga. — Dangers  of  the  War. — Letter  to  Mr.  ErMne. 
— letter  to  Col.  fVilliams. — Lord  Kaimes. — Letter  to  Mr. 
Erakine. — Letter  to  Mr.  MCuUoch. — Letter^ Dr.  BeUamy.— 
Treatise  on  Original  Sin. — Letter  to  his  Father. — Jjetter  t$ 
Mr.  Ershine. 

In  July  1754,  Mr.  Edwards  had  a  most  severe  attack  of  tht 
tigue  and  fever,  which  lasted  until  January.     It  wholly  dbqualified 
him  from  writing,  even  to  his  correspondents,  and  greatly  enfeebled 
his  constitution.     In  the  course  of  the  spring  following,  he  began 
•  die  preparation  of  two  odier  Treatises,  which  were  entitled  "  A 
Dissertation,  concerning  the  End  for  which  God  created 
THE  world;"  and  "A  Dissertation,  concerning  the  Nature 
OF  True  Virtue."     These  two  subjects  are  fundamental,  in  a 
System  of  Theolo«ry.     On  die  first,  many  writers  had   hazarded 
occasional  remarks ;  yet  it  has  rarely  occupied  the  space  even  of  a 
chapter,  or  a  section,  in  theological  systems;    and  I  know  not 
whether  any  writer,  before  Mr.  Edwards,  had  made  it  the  subject  of 
a  formal  and  separate  Treatise.     Fi*om  the  purest  principles  of  rea- 
son, as  well  as  from  the  fountain  of  revealed  trutli,  he  demonstrates, 
that  the  chief  and  ultimate  end  of  tlie  Supreme  Being,  in  the  works 
of  Creation  and  Providence,  was  tlie  manifestation  of  his  own  glory, 
in  the  liis;hest  happiness  of  his  creatures.    The  treatise  was  left,  by 
the  author,  as  at  first  written,  witliout  being  prepared  for  the  press; 
yet  it  exhibits  the  subject,  in  a  manner  so  clear  and  convincing, 
that  it  has  been  tlie  manual  of  theologians  from  the  time  of  its 
publication  to  the  present. 

The  Nature  of  Virtue  has  been  a  frequent  subject  of  discussion, 
among  ethical  writers  of  almost  every  class, — heathen,  infidel  and 
christian.  Aristotle,  and  other  ancient  moralists,  supposed  virtue 
to  consist  in  avoiding  extremes,  and  in  following  the  mean  in  every 
thing.  Oilers  of  the  ancients,  defined  virtue  to  be  living  accord- 
ing to  JWtture,  Balguy  and  Doddridge  represent  it  as  consisdng 
in  acting  agreeably  to  the  Moral  Fitness  of  things.  WoUaston 
places  it  in  regard  to  Truth.  Hutcheson  defines  it  to  be  "  a  qwdiiy 
appreJiended  in  some  actions,  which  produces  approbation  ami  lovi 
towards  the  actor,  from  those  who  receive  no  benefit  from  the  action*^ 
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Many  writers,  ancient  and  modem,  have  placed  virtue  in  Imitation 
of  God  ;  and  many  others  in  Obedience  to  the  Will  of  God.  Wa- 
terland,  Rutherforth  and  (John)  Brown,  have  placed  it  in  a  wise 
regard  to  Our  own  Interest.  Bishop  Butier  says,  that  "  a  due 
concern  about  our  own  interest  or  happiness,  and  a  reasonable  en- 
deavour to  promote  it,  is  Virtue ;"  and  that  "  Benevolence,  singly 
considered,  is  in  no  sort  the  whole  of  Virtue."  Hume,  who  appears  to 
have  read  several  of  the  works  of  Edwards,  and  to  have  made  use  of 
them  in  accommodation  to  his  own  views,include8  in  his  description  of 
virtue,  whatever  is  Agreeable  and  Useful  to  ourselves  and  others. 
Adam  Smith  refers  it  to  the  principle  of  Sympathy.  Paley,  wlio 
read  Edwards  with  care,  defines  Virtue  to  be  "  The  Doing  GooA 
to  mankind  in  obedience  to  the  ffill  of  God,  and  for  the  sake  of 
everlasting  happiness.*^  Cumberland ,  in  his  Laws  ofJVature^  j ustly 
regards  it  as  consisting  in  the  love  of  Gody  and  of  our  fellow- 
ereaiures  ;  and  explains  himself  thus ;  "  The  foundation  of  all  na- 
tural law  is  the  greatest  benevolence  of  every  rational  agent  io^ 
wards  all. 

]VIr.  Edwards  represents  Virtue  as  founded  in  Happiness  ;  and 
as  being  Love  to  the  greatest  Happiness^  or  Love  to  the  Happiness 
of  Universal  Being.  He  describes  it,  as  leading  it3  possessor  to 
desire,  and  to  promote,  as  far  as  in  him  lies,  the  happiness  of  all  be- 
ings, and  a  greater  degree  of  happiness  in  preference  to  a  less.  His 
account  of  the  subject  is  in  exact  accordance,  with  the  decision  of 
Reason.  Happiness  is  the  end^  for  which  intelligent  beings  were 
made,  the  perfection  of  their  existence :  and  therefore  Virtue,  of 
Moral  Excellence,  must  be  love  to  that  Happiness.  It  is  also  in 
exact  accordance  with  the  Scriptures.  The  Sum  of  our  duty  is 
unquestionably  Virtue.  But  Moses  sums  up  our  duty  in  the  two 
commands,  '^  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart ^^"^ 
and  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself:"  In  other  words, 
Thou  shalt  love  the  Happiness  of  Universal  Being. 

When  tlie  Scriptures  had  so  plainly  pointed  out  tlie  Nature  of 
Virtue,  as  consisting  in  Love ;  and  its  Foundation,  as  being  Happi- 
ness ;  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  so  many  acute  writers,  whh 
the  Scriptures  in  their  bands,  should  have  formed  views  either  so 
obscure,  or  so  erroneous,  of  these  subjects;  and,  perhaps  not 
less  remarkable,  that  Mr.  Edwards  sliould  have  been  able  to  dis- 
cover its  true  Nature,  and  its  real  Foundadon,  at  a  very  early  age, 
as  clearly  as  he  did  in  after  life.  That  tliis  was  the  case,  no  one 
will  want  evidence,  who  reads  the  various  articles,  under  the  head 
of  ExcELUENcr,  particularly  the  last,  in  die  Notes  on  the  Mind.* 


*  See  Appendix,  H.  Id  several  of  the  articles  under  the  head  of  Excel- 
lency, the  reader  will  find,  if  I  mistake  not,  as  striking  specimens  ofpow- 
•riiil  metaphysical  reatoning,a8  any  to  be  found  in  the  Essay  on  the  Free^ 
^m  of  the  Win. 
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Tiiese  two  treatises  were  6rst  published  together  Id  a  psmfiAetf 
in  Boston,  in  1788,  without  alteration  from  the  rough  draft  of  tbcr 
autlior.  He  designed  tliem  both  for  publication,  but  never  preptiv 
ed  either  of  them  for  the  press.  Though  conceiyed  and  expressed 
with  great  perspicuity,  they  treat  of  subjects,  which  demand  close 
thought  in  the  reader,  as  well  as  the  writer ;  and,  on  this  account,  hare 
often  been  imperfectly  comprehended,  even  by  divines.  But  wher- 
ever they  have  been  read  and  understood,  they  have,  to  such  a  de- 
gree formed  and  regulated  the  views  of  theologians,  with  regard  to 
the  subjects  of  which  tliey  treat,  that  otlier  treatises  are  consuhed. 
rather  as  objects  of  curiosity,  or  liistory,  than  as  guides  of  opinions 
and  principles.* 

In  February,  or  early  in  March,  this  year,  Mr.  Edwards  sent  his 
second  son,  Jonathan,f  then  a  lad  of  nine  years  of  age,  to  Onohquau- 
ga,  to  reside  witli  Mr.  Hawley,  that  he  might  learn  more  perfecdy  the 
language  of  the  Iroquois.  He  continued  there  about  a  twelve- 
month :  when,  in  consequence  of  the  war  with  France,  the  danger 
of  attack  from  the  Indians  became  so  imminent,  that  Mr.  Hawley 
returned  with  him  to  his  father's  house. 

The  war  of  1754  was  most  disastrous  to  the  colonies  ;  and  the 
frontier  settlements  of  New  England,  of  which  Stockbridge  was 
one,  were  exposed  to  unceasing  anxiety  and  alarm,  from  their  con- 
stant liability  to  attack  from  the  French  and  savages.  In  the  au- 
tumn, several  of  the  inhabitants  of  Stockbridge  were  killed  by 
tlicso  marauders ;  in  consequence  of  which  it  became  a  garrisoned 
town ;  and  every  family  had  quartered  upon  it  its  own  quota  of  the 
soldiers,  necessary  for  tlie  defence  of  the  place.  The  state  of 
lhinc;s,  in  this  respect,  may  be  learned  from  tlie  following  letter  of 
Mr.  Edwards,  to  the  officer  who  had  the  command  of  the  troops 
in  that  part  of  the  county. 

'' Stockbridge  Feb.  26,  1755. 

"  Sir, 

Wc  have  not  lodgings  and  provisions,  so  as  to  board  and  lodge 
more  than  four  soldiers;  and  being  in  a  low  state  as  to  my  health, 
and  not  able  to  go  much  abroad,  and  upon  that  and  other  accounts/ 
under  much  greater  disadvantages,  than  others,  to  get  provisions,  it 
is  for  this  reason,  and  not  because  I  have  a  disposition  to  make  dif- 


♦  Bishop  Hutior  has  left  a"  Dissfrtation  on  the  Nature  *»>  Vi»- 
TUE,"  which  thf  curious  reader  will  do  well  to  examine  in  connexion  witfc 
Mr.  Edwards'  "Dissertation  on  the  Nature  of  True  Virtue;"  if 
he  wishes  to  compare  the  powori*  of  these  two  distinguished  men,  when  en- 
deavouring to  grasp  the  same  subject. 

t  Afterwards  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards,  D.  D.  President  of  Unioo 
College,  Schenectady.  He  was  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  Housaton- 
nuck  and  the  Iroquois  *,  in  early  life,  more  so  than  with  the  English. 
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ficulty,  that  I  told  the  soldiers  of  tliis  province,  who  had  hitherto 
been  provided  for  here,  that  we  could  not  board  them  any  longer. 
I  have  often  been  told  that  you  iiad  intimated,  that  you  have  other 
business  for  them  in  a  short  time.  Capt.  Hosmer  has  sent  three  of 
his  men  to  lodge  at  my  house,  whom  I  am  willing  to  entertain,  as 
I  choose  to  board  such,  as  are  likely  to  be  continued  for  our  defence, 
in  times  of  danger.  Stebbins  has  manifested  to  us  a  desire  to  con- 
tinue here.  Him,  therefore,  I  am  willing  to  entertain,  with  your 
consent.  Requesting  your  candid  construction  of  tlial,  which  is  not 
intended  in  any  inconsistence,  with  my  having  all  proper  honour 
and  respect,  I  am 

"  Your  humble  servant, 

"Jonathan  Edwards." 

The  subsequent  letter  to  Mr.  Erskine  will  show,  still  more  fully, 
ihe  state  of  alarm  and  terror,  llien  existing  at  Stockbridge. 

«  Stockbridge,  April  15,  1755. 

"  Rev.  and  dear  Sir, 

"The  last  year,  in  tlie  spring,  I  received,  without  a  letter,  a 
pacquet,  containing  the  following  books :  Casaubon  on  Enthusiasm; 
Warburton's  Principles  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion;  Mer- 
rick on  Christ  the  True  Vine;  Campbell's  Apostles  no  Enthusiasts ; 
Discourse  on  the  Prevailing  evils  of  the  present  time  ;  Remarks  on 
Apostles  no  Enthusiasts ;  Moncrief 's  Review  and  Examination  of 
some  principles  in  Campbell's  Apostles  no  Enthusiasts ;  Gilbert  on 
tlie  Guilt  and  Pardon  of  Sin;  Hervey  on  the  Cross  of  Christ; 
An  account  of  the  Orphan  School,  etc.  at  Edinburgh ;  Memorial 
concerning  the  Surgeon's  Hospital ;  Gairdner's  Account  of  the  Old 
People's  Hospital ;  Stale  of  the  Society  in  Scotland  for  propagating 
Christian  Knowledge  ;  Abridgement  of  die  Rules  of  said  Society ; 
Regulations  of  the  Town's  Hospital  at  Glasgow;  and  Annals  of  the 
Persecution  of  the  Protestants  in  France. 

"  In  the  beginning  of  last  December,  I  received  another  pacquet, 
without  a  letter :  the  wrapper  superscribed  with  your  hand.  In 
this,  were  the  foUosvirig  ])«'implilets :  A  Sermon  by  a  I^ay  Elder, 
before  the  Commission ;  A  Letter  to  a  gentleman  at  Edinburgh ; 
Resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly,  of  May  22d,  1736 ;  Ruther- 
ford's Power  of  Faith  and  Prayer ;  Enquiry  into  the  method  of 
settling  Parishes ;  The  nature  of  the  Covenant  and  Constitution  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  ;  Essay  on  Gospel  and  Legal  Preaching ; 
Necessity  of  Zeal  for  the  Truth ;  A  Vindication  of  the  Protestant 
Doctrine  of  Jusrification,  against  the  charge  of  Antinomianism. 
The  last  week,  1  received  a  letter  from  you,  dated  1 1th  July,  '54 ; 
which  was  found  at  Mr.  Prince's,  by  one  that  went  to  Boston  from 
hence,  and  had  lain  there,  Mr.  Prince  could  not  tell  how  long.  In 
this  letter,  you  make  mention  of  these  last  mentioned  pamphlets, 
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received  last  December.  I  now  return  you  my  hearty  thanks  for 
this  letter,  and  these  generous  presents.  I  should  have  written  to 
you  long  ago,  had  I  not  been  prevented,  by  the  longest  and  most 
tedious  sickness,  that  ever  I  had  in  my  life :  I  being  followed  with 
fits  of  ague,  which  came  upon  me  about  tlie  middle  of  last  July, 
and  were,  for  a  long  time,  very  severe,  and  exceedingly  wasted  my 
flesh  and  strength,  so  that  I  became  like  a  skeleton.  I  had  seve- 
ral intermissions  of  the  fits,  by  the  use  of  tlie  Peruvian  bark ;  but 
they  never  wholly  left  me,  till  the  middle  of  last  January.  In  the 
mean  time,  1  several  times  attempted  to  write  letters  to  some  of  my 
friends,  about  affairs  of  importance,  but  found  that  I  could  bear 
but  little  of  such  writing.  Once,  in  attempting  to  write  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Burr,  a  fit  of  the  ague  came  upon  me,  wliile  I  was  writing,  so 
that  I  was  obliged  to  lay  by  my  pen.  When  my  fits  left  me,  they 
left  me  in  a  poor,  weak  state,  so  that  I  feared  whether  I  was  not 
going  into  a  dropsy.  Nevertheless,  I  have,  of  late,  gradually 
gained  strength. 

"I  lately  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  M'Laurin,  dated  Aug.  13, 
'54  ;  which  Mr.  Prince  sent  me,  with  a  letter  from  himself,  where- 
in he  uifonned  me,  that  a  Captain  of  a  ship  from  Glasgow,  then 
lately  arrived,  brought  an  account  of  Mr.  M'Laurin's  death,  that  he 
died  very  suddenly,  with  an  apoplexy,  a  litde  before  he  left  Glas- 
gow. Since  I  received  that  letter,  I  sent  to  Mr.  Prince,  desiring 
to  know  more  of  tlie  certainty  of  the  account.  This  is  an  afifecting 
piece  of  news.  It  is  an  instance  of  death,  which  I  have  much 
cause  to  lament.  He  has  long  shown  himself  to  be  a  very  w-ortliy, 
kind  and  obliging,  friend  and  correspondent  of  mine.  And  doubt- 
less, the  Church  of  Scotland  has  much  cause  to  lament  his  death. 
There  is  reason  to  think,  that  he  was  one  of  them  tliat  stood  m  the 
gap,  to  make  up  the  hedge,  in  tliese  evil  times.  He  was  a  wise, 
steady  and  most  faithful,  friend  of  Gospel  truth,  and  vital  piety,  in 
tliese  days  of  great  corruption.  I  wish  that  I  may  take  warning  by 
it,  as  well  as  by  my  own  late  sickness,  to  prepare  for  my  own  de- 
parture hence. 

"  I  have  nothing  very  comfortable  to  vvTite,  respecting  my  own 
success  in  this  place.  The  business  of  tlie  Indian  mission,  since  1 
have  been  here,  has  been  attended  with  strange  embarrassments, 
such  as  I  never  could  hav^e  expected,  or  so  much  as  once  dreamed 
of:  of  such  a  nature,  and  coming  from  such  a  quarter,  that  I  take 
no  delight  in  being  very  particular  and  explicit  upon  it.  But,  be- 
side what  I  especially  refer  to,  some  things  have  lately  hapjiened, 
that  have  occasioned  great  disturbance  among  the  Indians,  and 
have  tended  to  alienate  them  from  the  English.  As  panicularlv, 
the  killing  of  one  of  them  in  the  woods,  by  a  couple  of  travellers 
white  men,  who  met  him,  and  contended  with  him.  And  tliousih 
the  men  were  apprehended  and  imprisoned ;  yet,  on  their  trial 
fhey  escaped  the  seulence  of  death  :  one  of  diem  only  receiving  a 
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lighter  punishment,  as  guiky  of  manslaughter  :  hy  whicli  these  In- 
dians, and  also  the  Indians  of  some  other  tribes,  were  greatly  dis- 
pleased, and  disaffected  towards  the  English.  Since  the  last  fall, 
some  Indians  from  Canada,  doubtless  instigated  by  the  French, 
broke  in  upon  us,  on  tlie  Sabbath,  between  meetings,  and  fell  upon 
an  English  family,  and  killed  three  of  diem  ;  and  about  an  hour 
after,  killed  another  man,  coming  into  tlie  town  from  some  distant 
houses ;  which  occasioned  a  great  alarm  in  tlie  town,  and  in  the 
country.  Multitudes  came  from  various  parts,  for  our  defence, 
that  night,  and  the  next  day ;  and  many  of  tliese  conducted  very 
foolishly  towards  our  Indians,  on  tliis  occasion,  suspecting  tliem  to 
be  guilty  of  doing  die  mischief,  chargmg  them  with  it,  and  threaten- 
ing to  lull  them,  and  the  like.  After  this,  a  reward  being  offered 
by  some  private  gendemen,  to  some  that  came  this  way  as  soldiers, 
if  they  would  bring  them  die  scalp  of  a  Canada  Indian  ;  two  men 
were  so  extremely  foolish  and  wicked,  that  they,  in  the  night,  dug 
up  one  of  our  Indians,  that  had  Uien  lately  died,  out  of  his  grave, 
to  take  off  his  scalp ;  that,  by  pretending  that  to  be  a  scalp  of  a 
Canada  Indian,  whom  diey  had  met  and  killed  in  the  woods,  diey 
might  get  the  promised  reward.  Wlien  this  was  discovered,  die 
men  were  punished.  But  this  did  not  hinder,  but  diat  such  an  act 
gready  increased  the  jealousy  and  disaffecuon  of  the  Indians,  to- 
wards the  English.  Added  to  these  things,  we  have  many  white 
people,  that  will,  at  all  times,  widiout  any  restraint,  give  them  ardent 
spirits,  which  is  a  constant  temptation  to  their  most  predominant  lust. 
"  Though  I  have  but  litde  success,  and  many  discouragements, 
here  at  Stockbridge,  yet  Mr.  Hawley,  now  a  missionary  among 
the  Six  NaUons,  who  went  from  New-England  to  Onohquauga,  a 
place  more  than  200  miles  distant  from  hence,  has,  of  late,  had 
much  encouragement.  Religion  seems  to  be  a  gro\^ing,  spreading 
thing,  among  the  savages  in  that  part  of  America,  by  his  means. 
And  there  is  a  hopeful  prospect,  of  way  being  made  for  another 
missionary  in  those  parts,  which  may  have  happy  consequences, 
unless  the  Six  Nadons  should  go  over  to  the  French ;  which  there 
is  die  greatest  reason  to  expect,  unless  the  English  should  exert 
themselves,  vigorously  and  successfully,  against  die  French,  in 
America,  this  year.  They  seem  to  be  waidng,  to  see  whether  this 
will  be  so  or  no,  in  order  to  determine,  whether  they  will  entirely 
desert  the  English,  and  cleave  to  the  French.  And  if  the  Six  Na- 
tions should  forsake  the  English,  it  may  be  expected,  that  the 
Stockbridge  Indians,  and  almost  all  the  nations  of  Indians  in  North 
America,  will  follow  diem.  It  seems  to  be  the  most  critical  sea- 
son, with  the  British  dominions  in  America,  diat  ever  was  seen, 
since  the  first  setdement  of  these  colonies ;  and  all,  probably,  will 
depend  on  the  warlike  transactions  of  the  present  year.  What 
will  be  done,  I  cannot  tell.  We  are  all  in  commotion,  frorri^one 
end  of  British  America,  to  the  other ;  and  various  expeditions  are 
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frojecled,  and  prepaiing  for  ;  one  to  CMiio,  another  lo  the  French 
orts  in  Nova  Scotia,  anoUier  to  Crown  Point.  But  these  afiair; 
are  not  free  from  embarrassments :  great  difficulties  arise,  in  our 
present  most  important  affairs,  through  the  dispirited  state  of  the 
several  governments.  It  is  hard  for  them  to  agree  upon  means 
and  measures.  And  we  have  no  reason  to  think,  that  the  Frencli 
are  behind  us,  in  their  activity  and  preparations.  A  dark  ek>ud 
seems  to  hang  over  us :  we  need  tlie  prayers  of  all  our  friends,  and 
all  friends  to  the  Protestant  interest.  Stockbridge  is  a  place  much 
exposed ;  and  what  will  become  of  us,  in  the  struggles  that  are 
coming  on,  God  only  knows.  I  have  heard  that  Messrs.  Tennent 
and  Dcivies  are  arrived  in  America,  having  had  good  success,  in 
the  errand  they  went  upon.  Mr.  Bellamy  is  not  likely  to  go  to 
New- York,  principally  by  reason  of  the  opposition  of  some  of  the 
congregation,  and  also  of  some  of  the  neighbouring  ministers.  I 
have  heard,  they  have  lately  unanimously  agreed  to  apply  them- 
selves to  Mr.  M'Gregor,  of  New-Londonderry,  alias  Nutfield,  in 
New-England,  to  be  their  minister ;  who  is  a  gentleman,  that,  I 
think,  if  they  can  obtain  him,  will  be  likely  to  suit  them,  and  com- 
petent to  fill  the  place.  And  I  have  heard,  that  there  has  been 
some  difference  in  his  own  congregation,  that  has  lately  made  hb 
situation  there  uneasy.  If  so,  he  will  be  more  likely  to  consent  to 
the  motion  from  New-York. 

"  My  wife  joins  with  me,  in  respectful  and  affectionate  saluta-* 
tions,  to  you  and  Mrs.  Erskine. 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir,  your  affectionate  and  obliged  brother, 

"Jonathan  Edwakds." 

"  P.  S.  In  a  journey  I  went  to  Northampton,  the  last  April,  I  carried 
the  foregoing  letter,  witli  others  for  Scotland,  so  far,  seeking  an  op- 
portunity to  send  them  from  thence  to  Boston ;  and  tliere  I  met 
another  letter  from  Mr.  Prince,  witli  a  joyful  contradiction  of  his 
former  account  of  Mr.  M'Laurin's  death ;  which  occasioned  my 
bringing  my  pacquet  home  again.  Nevertheless,  after  I  had  broken 
open,  and  perused  tliis  letter,  I  thought  best  to  send  it  along,  en- 
closed in  a  wrapper  lo  Mr.  M'Laurin ;  who,  I  hope,  is  yet  li^^ng, 
and  will  convey  it  to  you.  "  J,  E. 

•'  Stockbridge^  June  2,  1755." 

In  the  beginning  of  September,  the  danger  became  so  imminent, 
that  Mr.  Edwards,  at  the  request  of  the  people  of  the  town,  ad- 
dressed the  following  urgent  letter  to  the  Colonel  of  the  County. 

"ToCol.  Israel  Williams. 

^^  Stockbridge^  Sept.  5,  1755. 
"  Sir, 

*' Yesterday  the  English  inhabitants  of  the  town  sent  away  a  let- 
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ter,  directed  to  you,  to  be  conveyed  to  Hatfield,  respecting  the  state 
of  the  town,  stating  that  it  was  left  very  greatly  exposed,  by  the  drawing 
off  of  all  the  Connecticut  soldiers ;  that  Gov.  Shirley,  by  his  urgency, 
had  persuaded  away  almost  aU  the  Indian  inhabitants,  fit  for  war, 
who  objected  much  agauist  going,  on  that  account,  that  the  depar- 
ture of  so  many  would  leave  the  town,  and  their  wives  and  children 
too,  defenceless ;  tliat  the  Govemour  removed  their  objection,  by 
promising,  tliat  a  sufiicient  number  of  English  soldiers  should  be 
maintained  here,  during  their  absence,  for  the  defence  of  the 
town ;  and  also,  tliat  we  had  just  now  information  sent  in  writing, 
firom  Mr.  Vanschaak,  that  two  large  parties  of  Indians  are  lately 
gone  out  of  Crown  Point,  against  our  frontiers :  and  so  entreating 
that  soldiers  may  be  speedily  sent.  But  being  informed  to-day,  that 
you  are  gone  from  Hatfield,  and  not  knowing  whether  you  will 
seasonably  receive  the  aforementioned  letter,  I  now,  at  the  desire 
of  the  people,  give  you  this  brief  information  of  what  was  therein 
written ;  earnestly  desiring,  that  we  may  not  be  left  so  easy  and  open 
a  prey  to  our  enemies,  who,  we  have  reason  to  tliink,  have  the 
means  of  learning  our  situation,  and  are  certainly  preparing  to  at- 
tack some  of  the  most  defenceless  of  the  frontier  villages.  We 
hope  that  tlie  troops  may  be  forwarded  immediately ;  for,  having 
no  adequate  means  of  repelling  an  attack,  we  have  no  security  for  a 
single  day. 

"  I  am,  respectfuDy, 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"  Jonathan  Edwards." 

In  1751,  an  anonymous  work  was  published  in  Edinburgh,  enti- 
tled "  Essays  on  the  Principles  of  Morality,  and  Natural 
Religion,"*  of  which  Henry  Home,f  Esq.  soon  avowed  himself  the 
author.  These  Essays,  though  written  by  a  member  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  were  regarded  as  decidedly  sceptical  in  their  tenden- 
cy, and  brought  the  author  into  some  difficulties  with  the  particular 
church  witli  which  he  was  connected.  This  led  to  a  public  dis- 
cussion of  die  character  of  die  work  at  large — ^particularly  of  the 
Essay  on  Liberty  and  Necessity.  When  this  discussion  was 
commencing,  the  Essay  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Will  arri- 
ved in  Scodand.  It  was  extensively  read  by  men  of  speculative 
minds ;  and,  though  presenting  a  view  of  the  subject  wholly  new, 
gave  great  satisfaction  to  men  of  all  classes.  Lord  Kaimes  and  his 
friends,  having  read  the  work  of  Mr.  Edwards,  endeavoured  to 


*  Tho  subjects  treated  of  iu  this  volume  were,  Attachment  to  objects 
OF  Distress.  Law  of  Nature.  Law  of  Necessity.  Bklibf.  Personal 
Identity.  Authority  of  our  Senses.  Idea  of  Power.  Knowledge  of 
Future  Events.  Dread  of  Supernatural  Powers  i.n  the  Dark.  Ou& 
Knowledge  of  the  Deity. 

t  Soon  after  created  a  Lord  of  Session,  with  the  the  title  of  Lord  Ka\mK». 
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sliovv  thai  the  view  of  Liberty  and  Necessity,  in  the  Freedom  of 
THE  Will,  whs  subsiantially  the  same  with  tliat  given  by  his 
[jortlship.  Mr.  Erskine  appriezd  Mr.  Edwards  of  this  fact,  b 
the  following  letter,  the  latter  barely  alludes  to  tlie  work  of  Lord 
Kainics,  as  a  work  of  corrupt  tendency.  In  a  subsequent  Letter  to 
his  friends,  written  in  ttie  summer  ofthefoUowing  year,  and  now  ap- 
pejided  to  the  Treatise  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Will,*  he  examines 
the  views  of  Liberty  and  Necessity  by  his  Lordship,  sliows  their 
entire  disconlance  with  his  own  views,  as  exhibited  in  the  Freedom 
of  the  Will,  and  exposes  their  iiiconsistency,  not  only  with  reason, 
but  with  each  other.  This  letter  from  a  sense  of  justice  to  its  au- 
tlior,  was  immediately  published,  in  tlie  form  of  a  pamphlet,  by  Mr. 
Erskine,  and  produced  a  universal  conviction,  tliat  Lord  Kaimes  bad 
wholly  misunderstood  the  view  taken  of  Liberty  and  Necessity,  by 
Mr.  Edwards ;  and  that  his  own  views  of  it  were  at  war,  alike,  widi 
Reason  and  Revelation.  Indeed,  his  Lordship  himself  appears  to 
have  been  of  the  same  opinion ;  for,  in  a  subsequent  edition,  the 
Essay  on  Liberty  and  Necessity  is  said  to  have  been  much  changed, 
as  to  present  essentially  different  views  of  those  important  subj^^ts. 

''  To  the  Rev.  John  Erskine,  Minister  of  the  Gospel,  at  Culross, 

"  Scotland. 

'' Stockbridge,  Dec.  11,  1755. 

"  Rev.  and  dear  Sir, 

"I  last  wrote  to  you  July  24th,  1755.  Since  that  I  received 
a  letter  from  you,  dated  June  23,  1755,  together  widi  tlie  Essays 
on  the  Principles  of  Morality  mid  JVatural  Religion, f  from  Mr. 
Hogg,  and  the  Analysis  of  the  moral  and  religious  sentiments  of 
Sopho,  Irom  yourself.  I  thank  you  for  your  letter  and  present, 
and  shall  write  a  letter  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Hogg,  for  his  present  by 
your  hand,  added  to  former  instances  of  his  generosity.  I  had  be- 
fore read  that  book  of  Essays,  having  borrowed  Mr.  Bellamy's,  and 
also  that  book  of  Mr.  David  Hume's,  which  you  speak  of.  I  am 
glad  of  an  opportunity  to  read  such  cornipt  books,  especially  when 
written  by  men  of  considerable  genius ;  that  I  may  have  an  idea 
of  the  notions  that  prevail  in  our  nation.  You  say  that  some  peo- 
ple say,  that  I^rd  Kaimes'  being  made  a  Lord  of  Session  would 
have  been  prevented,  if  Chancellor  Hardwick  and  Archbislwp 
Herring  had  seasonably  seen  his  book.     I  should  be  glad  to  know 


*  Sec  Vol.  II;  pp.  290-:J00.  Lord  Kaimes  had  a  much  higrher  reputation, 
as  a  writer,  fifty  years  a^o,  than  at  present.  The  perusal  of  his  Essay  on  Lib- 
erty and  Nofessity,  and  of  the  remarks  upon  it,  in  the  letter  of  Mr.  Kdwards, 
here  referred  to,  will  inevitably  lead  to  the  conviction,  that,  as  a  metaphysiciau. 
he  was  neither  accurate,  nor  profound. 

t  By  Lord  Kaimes. 
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who  this  Chancellor  Hardwick  is,  and  what  is  his  character.  By 
your  mentioning  him  in  such  a  manner,  I  am  ready  to  suppose  he 
may  be  in  some  respects,  of  good  character;  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
thankfulness,  if  a  man  of  good  character,  and  a  friend  to  religion,  be 
Lord  Chajntcellor. 

"  As  to  our  warlike  concerns,  I  have  not  heretofore  been  very  ' 
particular  in  writing  about  them,  in  my  letters  to  Scotland,  suppos- 
ing it  highly  probable,  that  you  would  have  earlier  accounts  from 
Boston,  New- York  and  Philadelphia,  than  any  I  can  send  you,  living 
at  so  great  a  distance  from  any  of  Uie  sea  ports.     Neverdieless, 
seeing  you  {)ropose  my  sending  you  some  account  of  the  present 
posture  of  affairs,  I  would  say,  that  it  appears  to  me,  that  notwith- 
standing some  remarkable  favours  of  heaven,  of  which  we  are  very 
unworthy,  it  has  in  the  general  been  a  year  of  great  frowns  of 
Providence  on  British  America.     Notwitlistanding  our  success  at 
Nnva  Scotia,  and  in  having  the  better  in  tlie  batde  near  Lake 
George,  and  taking  the  French  General  prisoner ;  yet,  considering 
the  advantages  the  enemy  hath  obtained  against  us,   by  General 
Braddock's  defeat,  especially  in  gaining  over  and  confirming  the  In- 
dians on  tlieir  side,  and  disheartening  and  weakening  our  friends, 
and  what  we  have  suffered  from  our  enemies,  and  how  greatly  we 
are  weakened  and  almost  sunk  with  our  vast  expenses,  especially 
in  New  England,  and  the  blood  as  well  as  money  we  have  expend- 
ed ;  I  say  considering  these  things,  and  how  little  we  have  gained 
by  our  loss  and  trouble,  our  case  is  no  better,  but  far  worse,  than  it 
was  in  the  beginning  of  the  year.     At  least,  I  think  it  certain,  that 
we  have  attained  no  advantage,  in  any  wise,  to  balance  our  trouble 
and  expense  of  blood  and  treasure.     The  expedition  to  the  east- 
waid  has  been  remarkably  successful,  but  the  other  three  expedi- 
tions, that  against  the  French  forts  on  the  Ohio,  that  against  Niag- 
ara, and  that  against  Crown  Point,  have  all  been  unsuccessful,  as 
to  iheir  main  designs.     And  though  the  army  under  General  John- 
son had  a  kind  of  victory  over  the  French,  and  took  the  Baron 
Dicskau,  their  General,  prisoner;  yet  we  suffered  very  greatly  in 
the  batde,   and  the   taking  of  the  French  General  probably  was 
the  saving  of  his  army.     For,  by  telling  a  lie  to  our  army,  viz.  that 
die  French  were  in  constant  expectation  of  being  greatly  enforced 
by  a  large  body,  that  marched  anotlier  way,  and  had  appointed  to 
meet  tliem  near  tliat  place,  our  army  was  prevented  from  pursuing 
the  enemy,  after  they  had  repelled  them ;  which,  if  tliey  had  done, 
the   French  might  have  been  under  great  advantages  to  have  cut 
them  off,  and  prevented  die  return  of  almost  all  of  diem  to  Crown 
Point,  wliich  could  be  ho  otherwise  than   Uirough  the  water  in 
their  batteaux.     Our  army  never  proceeded  any  farther  than  the 
place  of  dieir  engagement ;  but,  having  built  a  fort  there,  near 
I^ake  George,  alias,  Lake  St.  Sacrament,  after  they  had  built  an- 
other near  Hudson's  River,  about  fourteen  miles,  on  this  side  ^.w^ 
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left  garrisons,  has  lately  returned.  As  also  has  the  army  under  Gene- 
ral Shirley,  (who  went  with  designs  against  Niagara,)  after  having 
built  some  vessels  of  force  in  tlic  Lake  Ontario,  and  strengthened 
the  fortifications  at  Oswego,  and  sent  for  the  remains  of  General 
Braddock's  army  to  Albany,  there  to  go  into  winter  quarters.  The 
Grovcrnours  of  tlie  several  Provinces,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
month,  had  a  meeting  to  confer  together,  concerning  our  warlike 
afiairs,  and  to  agree  on  a  plan  of  operations  to  be  recommended 
to  the  government  at  home  for  the  next  year.  But  I  have  heard 
nothing  of  tlieir  determinations.  The  Indians  have  not  done  much 
mischief  on  the  frontiers  of  New  England,  since  our  array  have 
been  about  us;  but  have  been  dreadful  in  their  ravages,  on  the  back 
settlements  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania. 

"  It  is  apparent  that  the  ministry  at  home  miss  it  very  much,  in 
sending  over  British  forces  to  fight  with  Indians  in  America,  and 
in  sending  over  British  officers,  to  have  the  command  of  our  Ameri- 
can forces.  Let  them  send  us  arms,  ammunition,  money  and 
shipping ;  and  let  New  England  men  manage  the  business  in  their 
own  way,  who  alone  understand  it.  To  appoint  British  of&cers, 
over  them,  is  nothing  but  a  hindrance  and  discouragement  to  them. 
Letthem  be  well  supplied,  and  supported,  and  defended  by  sea,  and 
then  let  them  go  forth  under  their  own  officers  and  manage  in  their 
own  way,  as  they  did  in  the  expedition  against  Cape  Breton.  All 
the  Provinces  in  America  seem  to  be  fully  sensible,  that  New  Eng- 
land men  are  the  only  men  to  be  employed  against  Canada ;  as 
I  had  opportimit}^  abundantly  to  observe,  in  my  late  journey  to  New 
York,  New  Jersey  and  Philadelphia.  However,  we  ought  to  re- 
member that  neither  New  England  men,  nor  any  odier,are  any  thing, 
unless  God  be  with  us ;  and  when  we  have  done  all,  at  finding  Ault 
with  men  and  instniments  employed,  we  cannot  expect  prosperity, 
unless  the  accursed  thing  be  removed  from  our  camp. 

"  God  has  lately  frowned  on  my  family,  in  taking  away  a  faithful 
servant,  who  was  a  great  help  to  us ;  and  one  of  my  children  has 
been  under  threatening  infirmities,  but  is  somewhat  better.  I  de- 
sire your  prayers  for  us  all. 

"  My  wife  joins  with  me,  in  affectionate  and  respectfid  salutations 
to  vou  and  Mrs.  Erskine. 

"I  am,  Rev.  and  dear  Sir, 
"  Your  obliged  brother, 
"  and  affectionate  friend, 

"Jonathan  Edwards." 

TIjc  effect  of  die  war  on  the  Indian  Mission,  will  be  seen  from 
the  following  letter  to  Mr.  McCultech. 
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«  Stockhridge,  JlprU  10,  1756. 

^*  Rbv.  and  dear  Sir, 

"  I  thank  you  for  your  favour  of  August,  1755,  willi  Mr.  Imries' 
letter,  which  came  to  hand  in  tlie  latter  part  of  the  last  month. 
It  recommends  a  man,  especially  a  minister  of  tlie  gospel,  to 
me,  to  see  in  him  evidences  of  a  disposition  to  be  searching  into  the 
prophecies  of  Scripture,  relating  to  tlie  future  advancement  of 
Christ's  kingdom  on  earth.  It  looks  as  though  he  was  a  man,  who 
felt  concern  for  Christ's  kingdom  and  interests  in  the  world ;  as 
though  he  were  one  of  those,  who  took  pleasure  in  the  stones,  and 
favoured  the  dust  of  Zion.  But  it  has  proved  by  events,  that  many 
divines,  who  have  been  of  tliis  character,  have  been  over  forward 
to  fix  the  times  and  the  seasons,  which  die  Fatlier  hatli  put  in  his 
own  power.  However,  I  will  not  positively  charge  Mr.  Imries 
with  this,  before  I  see  what  he  has  to  offer,  in  proof  of  tliose  things 
which  he  has  advanced.  I  think  that  neitlier  I,  nor  any  otlier  per- 
son, that  knows  no  more  than  what  is  contained  in  his  letter,  ot  the 
reasons  that  he  builds  his  opinions  upon,  have  any  opportunity  to 
judge  of  those  opinions.  And  therefore  I  should  think  it  a  pity, 
that  his  private  letter  to  Mr.  Hogg  was  published  to  the  world,  be- 
fore his  reasons  were  prepared  for  the  press.  This  letter  has 
been  reprinted  in  Boston :  but  coming  abroad,  with  so  litde  men- 
tion of  the  grounds  of  his  opinion,  it  gives  occasion  to  the  profane 
to  reproach  and  ridicule  it,  and  its  author. 

"  With  respect  to  Mr.  Hawley,  and  Mr.  Brainerd,  and  their  In- 
dians, concerning  which  you  desire  to  be  informed  ;   the  Corres- 
pondents have  altered  their  determination,  from  time  to  time,  with 
respect  to  Mr.  Brainerd  and  his  Indians.     They  seemed    inclined 
at  first  to  their  removal  to  fVawwoming,  alias,  Jfyominf^y  and  tlien 
to  Onohquaga,  and  then  to  Wyoming  again ;  and  finally,  about  a 
twelvemonth  ago,  they  w^holly  dismissed  him  from  employ  as  a  mis- 
sionary- to  the  Indians,  and  pastor  to  the  Indian  Church  at  Bethel. 
I  cannot  say  I  am  fully  safisfied  with  their  conduct  in  doing  this  so 
hastily ;  nor  do  1  pretend  to  know  so  much,  concerning  the  reasons 
of  their  conduct,  as  to  have  sufficient  grounds  positively  to  condemn 
their  proceedings.     However,  the  congregation  is  not  wholly  left, 
as  sheep  without  a  shepherd,  and  are  in  part  committed  to  the  care 
of  Mr.   William  Tennent,  who  lives  not  far  off,   and  is  a  faithful, 
zealous  minister,  who  visits  them,  and  preaches  to  them,  once  a 
week ;  but  I  think  not  often  upon  the  sabbath.      The  last  fall,  I 
was  in  New  Jersey  and  Philadelphia,  and  was  present  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Correspondents  ;  when  Mr.  Tennent  gave  an  agreeable  ac- 
count of  the  then  present  state  of  these  Indians,  with  respect  to  re- 
ligion, and  also  of  their  being   in  better  circumstances,  as  to  their 
lands,  than  they  had  been.     Mr.  Brainerd  was  then  at  Newark  with 
his  family,  where  he  had  been  preaching,  as  a  probationer  for  set- 
tlement, ever  since  Mr.  Burr's  dismission  froiw  t!c«X^W^>w^^^- 
VojL.  I.  70 
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count  of  his  business  as  President  of  the  College.     But  whether 
Mr.  Brain erd  is  settled,  or  like  to  settle  there,  1  have  not  beartL 
At  the  forenientioned  meeting  of  the  Correspondents,  I  used  some 
arguments,  to  induce  them  to  re-establish  Mr.  Brainerd,  in  his  f<»- 
mer  employ  with  his  Indians,  and  to  send  them  to  Ooohquaucha. 
-But  I  soon  found  it  would  be  fruitless  to  urge  the  matter.     What 
was  chiefly  insisted  on,  as  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  Mr.  Brainerd's 
going,  witli  his  family,  so  far  into  the  wilderness,  was  Mrs.  Brain- 
erd's very  infirm  state.      ^  hv»tlier  there  w^as  indeed  any  sufficient 
objection   to  such  a  removal,   at  tliat  time,  or  no ;  divine  Provi- 
dence, has,  since  that,  so  ordered  the  state  and  consequences  of 
the  war,  subsisting  here  in  America,  that  insuperable  obstacles  are 
laid  in  the  way  of  their  removal,  either  to  Onohquauga,  Wow- 
woming,  or  any  other  parts  of  America,  that  way.     The  French, 
by  their  indefatigable  endeavours  with  the  nation  of  the  Delawares^ 
so  called,  from  their  ancient  seat  about  Delaware  river,  though  now 
chiefly   residing   on   the  Susquehannah    and   its   branches,  have 
stirred  them  up  to  make  war  on  the  English ;  and  dreadful  have 
been  the  ravages  and  desolations,  wh»ch  they  have  made  of  late,  on 
the  back  parts  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey.    They  are  the  prii>- 
cipal  nation,  inhabiting  the   parts  about  Susquehannah   river,  on 
which    both  Wyoming    and   Onohquauga    stand.       The    latter 
mdeed  is  above  the  bounds  of  their  country,  but  yet  not  very  far 
from  tliem:  and   the  Delaware  Indians  are  frequently  tliere,  as 
they  go  to  and  fro ;  on  which  account  tliere  is  great  danger,  that 
Mr.    Hawley's  mission  and  ministry  there  will  be  entirely  broken 
up.     Mr.  Hawlcy  came  from  there  about  two  months  ago,  with  one 
of  my  sons,  about  ten  years  old ;  who  had  been  there  w  idi  him  near 
a  twelvemonth,  to  learn  the  Mohawk  language.    He  has  since  been 
to  Boston,   to  consult  the  Commissioners   for  Indian  affairs,  tliai 
have  employed  him,  and  returned :  and  yesterday  went  from  my 
house,  to  meet  some  of  his  Indians,  at  an  appointed  time  and  place 
in  the   Mohawk  country ;  to  determine  with  them,  whether  it  will 
be    safe  for  him  to  return  to  abide  with  them.     If  not,  yet  will  he 
be  under  the  pay  of  the  Commissioners  till  next  fall,  and  the  issue 
be  seen  of  the  two    expeditions  now  in  prosecution,  one  against 
CrowTi  Point,  the  other  against  the   French  forts  at  Frontenac  and 
Niagara,  near  Lake  Ontario ;  which  may  possibly  make  a  great  al- 
teration, as  to  the  stale  of  the  war  with  the  Indians.     If  Mr.  Haw- 
ley  determines  not  to  return  to  Oiiohquauga  this  spring,  he  will 
probably  go  as  chaplain  to  the  Indians,  in  General  Shu'ley's  army, 
m  the  expedition  to  Lake  Ontario. 

<*  You  speak  of  the  vast  superiority  of  the  numbers  of  the  Eng- 
lish, in  America,  to  those  of  the  French ;  and  diat  some  therefore 
think,  the  settlements  of  the  former  are  in  no  great  danger  from  the 
latter.  Though  it  be  true,  that  the  French  are  twenty  times  lesB 
thsn  we  are  in  nm^nbeC)  yet  it  may  be  a  question,  whether  oth^ 
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thingSy  in  which  they  exceed  us,  when  all  jointly  considered,  will  not 
more  than  counterbalance  all  our  excess  of  numbers.  They  vastly 
exceed  us  in  subtlety  and  intrigue,  in  vigilance  and  activity,  in 
speed  and  secrecy ;  in  acquaintance  with  the  continent  of  North 
America,  m  all  parts  west  of  tlie  British  settlements,  for  many  hun- 
dred leagues,  the  rivers,  lakes  and  mountains,  die  avenues  and 
passes ;  and  also  in  the  influence  diey  have  among  the  various  tribes 
and  nations  of  Indians,  and  in  their  constant  skill,  and  indefadgable 
diligence  in  managing  them,  to  alienate  them  from  the  English, 
attach  them  firmly  to  themselves,  and  employ  them  as  their  tools. 
Beside  the  vast  advantage  Uiey  have,  in  time  of  war,  in  having  all 
united  under  the  absolute  command  of  one  man,  the  Govemour  of 
Canada ;  while  we  are  divided  into  a  great  many  distinct  govern- 
ments, independent  one  of  another,  and,  in  some  respects,  of  clash- 
ing interests  :  interests,  which  unspeakably  clog  and  embarrass  our 
afieirs,  and  make  us,  though  a  great,  yet  an  unwieldly,  unmanagea- 
ble body,  and  an  easy  prey  to  our  vigilant,  secret,  subUe,  swift  and 
active,  though  comparatively  small,  enemy. 

"  As  to  a  description  of  the  situation  of  those  parts  you  mention, 
I  can  give  you  no  better  tlian  you  have,  in  many  diat  abound  in 
Great  Britain.  With  respect  to  die  situation  of  Stockbridge,  it  is 
not  in  the  Province  of  New  York,  as  you  have  been  informed,  but 
in  the  utmost  border  of  the  Province  of  Massachusetts,  on  the 
west,  next  to  the  Province  of  New  York  ;  about  40  miles  west  of 
Connecticut  river,  about  25  miles  east  of  Hudson's  river,  and  about 
35  miles  south  east  from  Albany :  a  place  exposed  in  this  time 
of  war.  Four  persons  were  killed  here,  in  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember, 1754,  by  Canada  Indians  ;  which  occasioned  a  great  alarm 
to  us,  and  to  a  great  part  of  New  England.  Since  then,  we  have 
had  many  alarms  ;  but  God  has  preserved  us. 

"  I  desire  your  prayers  that  we  may  still  be  preserved,  and  that 
God  would  be  with  me  and  my  family,  and  people,  and  bless  us  in 
all  respects.  My  wife  and  family  join  with  me,  in  their  respects  to 
you  and  yours. 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir,  your  affectionate  brother  and  servant, 

"Jonathan  Edwards. 

In  consequence  of  the  ill  success  attending  die  British  arms,  du- 
ring the  campaign  of  '56,  the  danger  of  the  frontiers  became  ex- 
treme, and  the  friends  of  Mr.  Edwards  were,  for  a  time,  exceedingly 
anxious  for  his  personal  safety.  Mr.  Bellamy,  at  this  period,  sent 
him  the  following  kind  invitation,  to  look  to  Bethlem,  as  the  place 
of  retreat,  for  himself  and  his  family. 

«  Bethlem,  May  31,  1756. 
"Dear  Sir, 

"  I  am  in  psdn,  fearing  our  army  against  Crown  Point  will  be 
defeated.     God  only  knows,  how  it  wUl  be.    Your  own  discretion 
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will  make  you  sufficiendy  speedy,  to  secure  yourself  and  family. 
We  stand  as  ready  to  receive  you,  and  any  of  your  family,  to  all 
the  comforts  our  bouse  affords,  as  if  you  were  our  children.  I  am 
greatly  interested  in  your  safety. — ^I  am  concerned  for  Mr.  Haw^ 
fey.  I  fear  he  will  be  too  venturesome,  and  fling  away  his  life  for 
nothing. — ^I  wish,  if  you  know  bow  to  get  one  along,  you  would 
send  him  a  letter.— Our  youngest  child  still  remains  somewhat 
unwell.  The  Indian  boys  grow  more  and  more  easy  and  content, 
but  tliey  love  play  too  well — are  very  ignorant — and  very  stu[nd, 
as  to  the  tilings  of  religion — and  in  Arithmetic,  when  I  would  teach 
them  any  diing  that  is  a  little  difficult,  they  are  soon  discouraged, 
and  don't  love  to  try.  So  I  take  them  off,  and  put  them  to  writing 
again— designing,  by  little  and  little,  to  get  them  along.  They  wiU 
not  endure  hardship,  and  bend  their  minds  to  business,  like  English 
boys.  It  seems  tliey  were  never  taught  their  Catechism  :  Shall  i 
teach  it  ?  I  have  got  three  Bibles ;  but  have  not  yet  given  them  to 
the  boys,  they  are  so  ignorant.  I  expect  you  will  give  me  any  in^ 
structions  you  think  proper ;  and  remain.  Rev.  Sir, 
"  Your  unworthy  friend  and  servant, 

"J.  Bellamy." 

It  is  probable  that  Mr.  Edwards  began  his  Treatise  on  Original 
Sin,  about  tliis  period,  and  that  he  devoted  the  leisure  hours  of  the 
summer,  autumn  and  winter,  to  tlie  preparation  of  that  work.  The 
date  of  the  author's  Preface,  May  26,  1757,  shows  the  time  when 
it  was  finished  for  the  press. 

The  views  of  Mr.  Edwards,  in  this  Treatise,  are  these :  that 
there  is  a  tendency  in  human  nature,  prevailing  and  effectual,  to 
that  sin,  which  implies  the  utter  ruin  of  all ;  that  this  tendency  ori- 
ginates in  the  sin  of  Adam,  of  which  the  whole  race  are  imputed 
the  partakers ;  and  that  this  tendency  consists,  in  their  being  left  of 
God,  at  their  original,  in  the  possession  of  merely  human  appetites 
and  passions,  in  theinselves  "innocent,"  and  without  the  influx  of  those 
superior  principles,  which  come  from  divine  influences.  The  onlv 
guilt,  attributed  by  him  to  mankind,  before  tliey  come  to  the  exer- 
cise of  moral  agency  iliemselves,  is  that  of  participating  in  ttie  apos- 
tasy of  Adam,  in  consequence  of  the  original  constitution  of  God, 
which  made  him  and  his  race  "  o/ic." 

He  supposes  this  tendency  to  sin,  pertaining  to  men,  at  their  ori- 
ginal, to  constitute  the  subject  of  it  a  sinner,  only,  because  he  re- 
gards him  as  a  participator  in  that  sin,  by  which  Adam  apostatized, 
with  his  whole  race.  This  tendency,  lie  calls  "  sinful,"  "  corrupt," 
"odious,"  etc.,  because  it  is  a  tendency  "to  that  morttl  evU^  by 
which,  die  subject  of  it  becomes  odious  in  the  sight  of  (Jod." 
(Part  I.  Chap.  II.  Sec.  III.)  He  suj)poses  that  infants,  who  have 
this  tendency  in  their  nature,  are,  as  yet,  "  sinners,  only  by  the  one 
act  or  Qffence  of  Adam ;"  and,  that  "  they  have  not  renewed  tht 
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act  of  sin  themselves."  (Part  I.  Chap.  IV.)  He  utterly  denies 
any  positive  agency  of  God,  in  producing  sin ;  and  resolves  tlie  ten- 
dency to  sin,  into  the  "  innocent  principles"  of  human  nature ; 
(which  God  might  create,  widiout  sin ;)  and  the  withholding  of 
that  positive  influence,  from  which  spring  superior  and  divine  prin- 
ciples : — ^which  act  of  withholding,  is  not  infusing,  or  positively  cre- 
ating, any  thing.  These  "  innocent  principles" — such  as  hunger 
and  thirst,  love  and  hatred,  desire  and  fear,  joy  and  sorrow,  and 
self-love,  as  distinguished  from  selfishness, — which  are  necessary 
to  the  nature  of  man,  and  belong  to  him,  whether  holy  or  sinful,  are 
Dot,  in  his  view,  sin.  They  barely  constitute  the  ground  of  cer^ 
tainty,  that  tlie  being,  who  has  them,  will  sin,  as  soon  as  he  is  ca- 
pable of  sinning,  if  that  positive  influence,  from  which  spring  supe- 
rior and  divine  principles,  is  withheld ;  and,  in  tliis  relation,  tliey 
are  spoken  of,  under  the  general  designation,  "a  tendency,"  "a 
propensity,"  etc.  to  sin. 

The  views  of  Imputation,  contained  in  this  work,  are  such,  as 
had  been  long  and  extensively  entertained ;  yet,  some  of  them, 
certainly,  are  not  generally  received,  at  present.  With  this  excep- 
tion, the  Treatise  on  Original  Sin  is  regarded  as  the  standard  work, 
on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats ;  and  is  doubtless  the  ablest  de- 
fence of  the  doctrine  of  human  depravity,  and  of  the  doctrine  that 
that  depravity  is  the  consequence  of  the  sin  of  Adam,  which  has 
hitherto  appeared. 

The  father  of  Mr.  Edwards,  as  the  reader  may  remember,  on 
account  of  the  increasing  infirmities  of  age,  had  requested  his  peo- 
ple to  settle  a  colleague  ii;  the  ministry  in  175S,  but  continued  to 
preach  to  them  regularly  until  the  summer  of  1755,  when  he  was 
in  his  eighty-seventh  year.  The  following  letter,  probably  the  last 
ever  written  to  him  by  his  son,  shows  tlic  gradual  decline  of  his 
heakh  and  strength,  during  the  two  following  years. 

"  To  the  Rev.  Timothy  Edwards,  East  Windsor. 

«  Stockbridge,  March  24,  1757. 
**  Honoured  Sir, 

"  I  take  this  opportunity  just  to  inform*you,  tliat,  through  tht 
goodness  of  God,  we  are  all  in  a  comfortable  state  of  health,  and 
that  we  have  heard,  not  long  since,  of  the  welfare  of  our  children 
in  New  Jersey  and  Northampton.  I  intend,  God  willing,  to  be  at 
Windsor  some  time  near  the  beginning  of  June  ;  proposing  then  to 
go  a  journey  to  Boston.  I  intended  to  have  gone  sooner  ;  but  I 
foresee  such  hindrances,  as  will  probably  prevent  my  going  till 
that  time.  We  rejoice  much  to  hear,  by  Mr.  Andrewson,  of 
your  being  so  well,  as  to  be  able  to  baptize  a  child  at  your  own 
house  the  Sabbath  before  last.  We  all  unite  in  duty  to  you  and  ray 
honoured  mother,  aed  ia  respectful  and  affectionate  salutations  to 
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sisters  and  cousins ;  and  in  a  request  of  a  constant  remembrance ii 
your  j)ru}  urs. 

'^  I  am,  honoured  Sir, 

*^Your  dutiful   son, 

^^  Jonathan   Edwards;" 

Not  long  after  Mr.  Edwards  had  forwarded  to  Mr.  Ersldneb 
vinilictition  of  liiinself,^  against  ttie  charge  of  having  advanced,  io 
llie  PVeedoin  of  the  Will,  the  same  views  of  Liberty  and  Neressitf, 
with  those  t:\inbited  hy  Lord  Kaimes;  he  received  from  hisfrieod 
a  pnniphleu  entitled  ^'  Objections  to  tlie  Essays  on  tlie  Principles 
of  Morality  and  Natural  Religion  examined  ;"  in  which  the  opinioD 
was  directly  advanced,  that,  if  it  were  really  true,  (as  Mr-  Ednvds 
had  insisted  and  demonstrated  in  the  Freedom  ol  the  WiU,)  thx 
there  is  no  i^ibcrty  of  Contingence^  nor  Self^etermining  Poteern 
the  Hilly  as  opposed  to  Moral  JVecessity^  or  the  Certain  Conntt' 
tion  between  motives  and  volitions  ;  yet  it  was  best  for  mankind, 
tliat  the  truth,  in  tliis  respect,  should  not  be  ioiowny  because,  m 
that  case,  they  would  not  rej^ard  eitlier  tlieniselves,  or  otliers,  asde^ 
serving  of  praise  or  blame  tor  their  conduct.  In  the  following  let- 
ter, Mr.  Edwards  exposes  tlie  folly  and  absurdity  of  this  opinioo; 
and  explains,  in  a  remarkably  clear  and  convincing  manner,  tk 
practical  beMring  of  tlie  great  principles  advanced  in  the  Freedom 
of  the  Will,  on  the  subject  of  salvation.  This  letter  might  wdl 
have  been  published  at  tiie  time,  and  circulated  through  tlie  Chuicb 
at  large.  And  we  recommend  it  to  the  frequent  and  prayerful  pe- 
rusal both  of  those  clergymen,  who  cannot  clearly  comprehend  ibe 
distinction  between  PAy^ica/,  and  »4/ora/,  Inability,  and  of  those,  \vho 
do  not  perceive  the  importance  of  explaining  and  enforcing  this  dis- 
tinction from  the  desk ;  as  exhibiting  die  consequences  of  repre- 
sentine;  impenitent  sinners,  to  be  possessed  of  any  other  Inability  to 
repent  and  believe,  than  mere  Lnwillingness^  in  a  manner  too  aw- 
ful to  be  resisted,  by  a  conscientious  mind. 

"  To  Mr.  Erskine. 

"  Stockbridge^  August  3,  1757. 

'*  Rev.  and  dear  Sir, 

"In  June  last,  1  received  a  letter  from  you,  dated  January  22, 
1757,  with  "Mr.  Anderson's  complaint  verified,"  and  "  Objections 
to  the  Essays*  examined."  For  these  things,  I  now  return  yo« 
my  hearty  thanks. 

"  The   conduct  of  tlie  vindicator  of  the  "  Essays,"  from  objec- 


+  See  Vol.  II.  pp.  290—300. 

*  Essays  on  tb(j  principles  of  Morality  and  Natural  Religion,  by  Lord 
Kaimes. 
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tions  made  against  them,  seems  to  be  very  odd.  Many  things  are 
produced  from  Calvin,  and  several  Calvinistic  writers,  to  defend 
what  is  not  objected  against.  His  book  is  almost  wholly  taken  up 
about  that,  which  is  nothing  to  the  purpose  ;  perhaps  only  to  aiiiuse 
and  blind  the  common  people.  According  to  your  proposal,  I  hbive 
drawn  up  something,  stating  the  difference  betw^een  my  hy|X)lhesis, 
and  that  of  tlie  Essays ;  which  I  have  sent  to  you,  to  be  printed  in 
Scotland,  if  it  be  Thought  best ;  or  to  be  disposed  of  as  you  llnnk 
proper,  j*  1  have  written  it  in  a  letter  to  you  :  and  if  it  be  publish- 
ed, it  may  be  as  "  A  letter  from  me  to  a  minister  m  Scotland." 
Lord  Kaimes's  notion  of  God's  deceiving  mankind,  by  a  k'rid  oi  in- 
vincible or  natural  instin'^t  or  feeling,  leading  them  to  suppose,  iljat 
they  have  a  liberty  of  Contingence  and  Self 'determination  oflVill^ 
in  order  to  make  them  believe  diemselves  and  others  worthy  to 
be  blamed  or  praised  for  what  they  do,  is  a  strange  notion  indeed ; 
and  it  is  hard  for  me  to  conjecture,  w^hat  his  views  could  be,  in 
publishing  such  things  to  the  world. 

"  However,  by  what  1  have  heard,  some  others  seem  to  be  so 
far  of  the  same  mind,  that  they  think,  that  if  it  be  really  true,  that 
tbere  is  no  self-determhiing  power  in  the  will,  as  opposed  to  any 
such  moral  necessity,  as  I  speak  of,  consisting  in  a  certain  connex- 
ion between  motives  and  volitions,  it  is  of  mischievous  tendency  to 
say  any  thing  of  it ;  and  that  it  is  best  that  the  truth  in  tliis  matter 
diould  not  be  known,  by  any  means.  I  cannot  but  be  of  an  ex- 
tremely dilTereni  mind.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  that  the  notion  of 
Liberty,  consisting  in  a  Contingent  self-determination  of  the  l<Vill^ 
as  necessary  tq  the  morality  of  men's  dispositions  and  actions,  is 
almost  inconceivably  pernicious  ;  and  that  the  contraiy  truth  is  one 
of  the  most  important  truths  of  moral  philosophy,  that  evei*  was  dis- 
cussed, and  most  necessary  to  be  known  ;  and  that  for  want  of  it, 
those  schemes  of  morality  and  religion,  which  are  a  kind  of  Infidel 
schemes,  entirely  diverse  from  the  virtue  and  religion  of  the  Bible, 
and  wholly  inconsistent  with,  and  subversive  of,  the  main  things 
belonging  to  the  gospel  scheme,  have  so  vastly  and  so  long,  pre- 
vailed, and  have  stood  in  such  strength.  And  I  think,  whoever 
imagines  that  he,  or  any  body  else,  shall  ever  see  the  doctrines  of 
grace  effectually  maintained  against  these  adversaries,  till  tlie  truth 
in  this  matter  be  settled,  imagines  a  vain  thing.  For,  allow  these 
adversaries  what  they  maintain  in  this  point,  and  1  think  they  have 
strict  demonstration  against  us.  And  not  only  have  these  errors  a 
most  pernicious  influence,  in  the  public  religious  controversies,  that 
are  maintained  in  the  world  ;  but  such  sort  of  notions  have  a  more 
fatal  influence  many  ways,  on  the  minds  of  all  ranks,  in  all  trans- 
actions between  God  and  their  souls.     The  longer  I  live,  and  tlie 


+  See  the  letter  in  Vol.  IT.  pp.  290—300. 
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more  I  have  to  do  with  the  souls  of  raen,  in  the  work  of  the  minis* 
try,  the  more  I  see  oF  this.  Notions  of  this  sort  are  one  of  the 
main  hindrances  of  the  success  of  the  preaching  of  the  word,  and 
other  means  of  grace,  in  tlie  conversion  of  sinners.  This  especial- 
ly appears,  when  the  minds  of  sinners  are  afiected  with  some  con- 
cern for  their  soul&,  and  diey  are  stirred  up  to  seek  their  salvation. 
Nothing  is  more  necessary  for  men,  in  such  circumstances,  than 
thorough  conviction  and  humiliation  ;  tlian  that  their  consciences 
should  be  properly  convinced  of  their  real  guilt  and  sinfulness  in 
the  sight  of  God,  and  their  deserving  of  his  wrath.  But  who  is 
there,  tliat  has  had  experience  of  the  work  of  a  minister,  in  dealing 
witli  souls  in  such  circumstances,  that  does  not  find  that  the  thing,  that 
mninly  prevents  this,  is  men's  excusing  themselves  with  their  own 
inability,  and  tlie  moral  necessity  of  those  things,  wherein  their  ex- 
ceeding guilt  and  sinfulness  in  tlie  sight  of  Grod,  most  fundamental- 
ly and  mainly  consist :  such  as,  living  from  day  to  day,  without  one 
spark  of  true  love  to  the  God  of  infinite  glory,  and  the  Foimtain  of  all 
good  ;  their  having  greater  complacency,  in  the  little  vile  things  of 
this  world,  than  in  him;  dieir  living  in  a  rejection  of  Christ,  with 
all  his  glorious  benefits  and  dying  love ;  and  after  all  tlie  exhibiuoo 
of  his  glory  and  grace,  having  dieir  hearts  still  as  cold  as  a  stOne 
towards  Him  ;  and  their  living  in  such  ingratitude,  for  that  infinite 
mercy  of  his  laying  down  his  life  for  sinners.  They,  it  may  be, 
think  of  s(t;nc  instances  of  lewd  behaviour,  lying,  dishonesty,  in- 
temperance, profjinenoss,  etc.  But  the  grand  principles  of  iniqui- 
ty, constai  tly  al)i(ling  and  reigning,  from  whence  all  proceeds,  are 
all  overlooked.  Conscience  does  not  condemn  them  for  those 
things,  because  they  cannot  love  God  of  themselves^  they  cannot  be- 
lieve of  themselves,  and  the  like.  They  rather  lay  tlie  blame  of 
these  things,  and  their  otlior  reigning  wicked  disposhions  of  heart, 
to  God,  and  secretly  cliarge  him  with  all  the  blame.  These  things 
arc  very  much,  for  want  of  being  thoroughly  instructed,  in  that 
great  and  important  t'^ih,  thnf  a  bad  willy  or  an  evil  disposition  of 
hearty  itself  is  wicked ncss.  It  is  wickedness,  in  its  very  being,  na- 
ture and  essence,  and  not  merely  the  occasion  of  it,  or  the  deter- 
mining influence,  that  it  was  at  fnsi  owing  to.  Some,  it  may  be, 
will  say,"  they  own  it  is  then-  fault  that  iliey  have  so  bad  a  heart,  that 
they  have  no  love  to  God,  no  uih;  faith  in  Christ,  no  gratitude  to 
him,  because  tliey  have  hven  careless  and  slothful  in  times  past, 
and  have  not  usetl  means  to  obt  in  a  better  heart,  as  they  should 
have  done."  And  it  m  ly  be,  they  are  taught,  "  that  they  are  to 
blame  for  their  wickedness  of  heart,  because  thev,  as  it  were, 
br<)n2;htit  on  themselves,  in  Adam,  by  the  sin  which  he  voluntjyilv 
conimitted,  which  sin  is  justly  charged  to  theu' account ;"  which 
perhaps  they  do  not  deny.  But  how  far  are  these  things  from  be- 
ing ^  pro|)er  conviction  of  their  wi(*kedness,  in  their  enmity  to  God 
and  Clirist.     To  be  convinced  of  the  sin  of  sometliing  that,  laaz 
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•ago,  was  the  occasion  of  their  enmity  to  God  ;  and  to  be  convinced 
of  the  wickedness  of  the  enmity  itself;  are  quite  two  things.  And 
if  sinners,  under  some  awakening,  find  the  exercise  of  corruption  of 
heart,  as  it  appears  in  a  great  many  ways ;  in  tlieir  meditations, 
prayers,  and  other  religious  duties,  and  on  occasion  of  their  fears  of 
hell,  etc.  etc. ;  still,  this  notion  of  their  inability  to  help  it,  excusing 
them,  will  keep  them  from  proper  conviction  bf  sin  herein.  Fears 
of  hell  tend  to  convince  men  ol  the  hardness  of  tlieu*  hearts.  But 
then,  when  they  find  how  hard  their  hearts  are,  and  how  far  from 
a  proper  sensibility  and  affection  in  tilings  of  religion ;  they  are  kept 
from  properly  condemning  themselves  lor  it,  from  the  moral  neces^ 
«Vy,  or  inability^  which  attends  it.  For  the  very  notion  of  hard- 
ness of  heart,  implies  moral  inability.  The  harder  tlie  heart  is,  the 
more  dead  is  it  in  sin,  and  the  more  unable  to  exert  good  affections 
and  acts.  Thus  the  strength  of  sin,  is  made  the  excuse  for  sin. 
And  thus  I  have  known  many  under  fears  of  hell,  justifying,  or  ex- 
cusing, themselves,  at  least  implicitly,  in  horrid  workings  of  enmity 
ag-dinst  (jod,  in  blasphemous  thoughts,  etc. 

*'  It  is  of  great  importance,  that  they,  that  are  seeking  their  sal- 
vation, should  be  brought  off  from  all  dependence  on  their  own  right- 
eousness :  but  these  notions  above  all  things  prevent  it.  They  jus- 
tify themselves,  in  the  sincerity  of  their  endeavours.  They  say  to 
themselves,  that  they  do  what  they  can ;  tliey  take  great  pains ;  and 
though  there  be  great  imperfection  in  what  they  do,  and  many  evil 
workings  of  heart  arise,  yet  these  they  cannot  help :  here  moral  ne- 
cessity, or  inability,  comes  in  as  an  excuse.  Things  of  this  kind 
have  visibly  been  the  main  hindrance  of  the  true  humiliation  and 
conversion  of  sinners,  in  tlie  times  of  awakening,  that  have  been  in 
this  land,  everywhere,  in  all  parts,  as  I  have  had  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve, in  very  many  places.  When  the  gospel  is  preached,  and  its 
offers,  and  invitations,  and  motives,  most  powerfully  urged,  and  some 
hearts  stand  out,  here  is  their  strong  hold,  their  sheet-anchor. 
Were  it  not  for  this,  they  would  either  comply ;  or  their  hearts 
would  condemn  them,  for  their  horrid  guilt  in  not  complying.  And 
if  the  law  of  God  be  preached  in  its  strictness  and  spirituality, 
yet  conscience  is  not  properly  convinced  by  it.  They  justify  them- 
selves witli  their  inability ;  ^and  the  design  and  end  of  the  law,  as  a 
school-master,  to  fit  them  for  Christ,  is  defeated.  Thus  both  the 
law  and  the  gospel  are  prevented  from  having  their  proper  effect. 

"  The  doctrine  of  a  Self-determining  Will,  as  the  ground  of  aU 
moral  good  and  evil,  tends  to  prevent  any  proper  exercises  of 
faith  in  God  and  Christ,  in  the  affair  of  our  salvation,  as  it  tends 
to  prevent  all  dependence  upon  them.  For,  instead  of  this,  it  teaches 
a  kind  of  absolute  independence  on  all  those  things,  that  are  of  chief 
importance  in  this  affair ;  our  rigliteousncss  depending  origin-: lly 
on  onr  own  acts,  as  self  determined.  Thus  our  own  holiness  is 
from  ourselves,  as  its  determining  cause,  and  its  original  and  high- 
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est  source.  And  as  for  imputed  righteousness,  that  should  havii- 
any  merit  at  ali  in  it,  to  be  sure,  there  can  be  no  such  thing. 
For  self-determination  is  necessary  to  praise  and  merit.  But 
what  is  imputed  from  anodier  is  not  from  our  self-determinatioD 
or  action.  And  truly,  in  this  scheme,  man  is  not  dependent  oo 
Crod;  but  God  is  rather  dependent  on  man  in  this  affiiir:  far 
he  only  operates  consequentially  in  acts,  in  which  he  depends  od 
what  he  sees  we  determine,  and  do  first. 

'^  The  nature  of  true  fuith  implies  a  disposition,  to  give  all  the 
glory  of  our  salvation  to  God  and  Christ.  But  this  notion  is  incon^ 
sistent  with  it,  for  it  in  effect  gives  the  glory  wholly  to  man. 
For  that  is  the  very  doctrine  that  is  taught,  that  the  merit  and 
praise  is  his,  whose  is  ttie  original  and  effectual  determination  of 
the  praiseworthy  deed.  So  that,  on  the  whole,  I  think  it  must  be  a 
miracle,  if  ever  men  are  converted,  that  have  imbibed  such  no- 
tions as  these,  and  are  under  tLeir  influence  in  their  religious 
concerns. 

"  Yea,  tliese  notions  tend  effectually  to  prevent  men's  ever  seek- 
ing after  conversion,  with  any  earnestness.  It  is  manifest,  that 
men  never  will  be  in  earnest  in  this  matter,  till  their  consciences 
are  awakened,  and  tliey  are  made  sensible  of  God's  anger,  and 
their  danger  of  suffering  the  terrible  effects  of  it.  But  that  stu- 
pidity, which  is  opposed  to  this  awakening,  is  upheld  chiefly  by  these 
two  things :  their  insensibility  of  their  guilt,   in  what  is  past,  and 

? resent;  and  their  flattering  themselves,  as  to  what  is  future. 
?hese  notions  of  liberty  of  indifference,  conlingence,  and  self-de- 
termination, as  essential  to  guilt  or  merit,  tend  to  preclude  all  sense 
of  any  great  guilt  for  past  or  present  wickedness.  As  has  been  ob- 
served already,  all  wickedness  of  heart  is  excused,  as  what,  in  it- 
self considered,  brings  no  guilt.  And  all  that  tlie  conscience  has 
to  recur  to,  to  find  any  guilt,  is  the  first  wrong  determination 
of  the  will,  in  some  bad  conduct,  before  that  wickedness  of  heart 
existed,  tliat  was  the  occasion  of  introducing  or  confirming  it. 
Which  determination  arose  contingently  from  a  state  of  indifference. 
And  how  small  a  matter  does  this  at  once  bring  men's  guilt  to, 
when  all  the  main  things,  wherein  their  wickedness  consists,  are 
passed  over.  And  indeed  the  more  these  principles  are  piu-sued, 
the  more  and  more  must  guilt  vanish,  till  at  last  it  comes  to  nodiing, 
as  may  easily  be  shown. 

"  And  with  respect  to  self-flattery  and  presumption,  as  to  what  is 
future,  nothing  can  possibly  be  conceived  more  directly  tending  to 
it,  than  a  notion  of  a  liberty,  at  all  times  possessed,  consisting  iji  a 
power  to  determine  one's  own  will  to  good  or  evil ;  which  impKies  a 
power  men  have,  at  all  times,  to  determine  them  to  repent  and 
turn  to  Grod.  And  what  can  more  effectually  encourage  the  sinner. 
in  present  delays  and  neglects,  and  embolden  him  to  go  on  in  sin. 
ilD  a  presumption  of  having  his  ewn  salvation  at  all  tim«s  at  bisceii^ 
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mand  ?  And  this  notion  of  self-determination  and  self-dependence, 
tends  to  prevent,  or  enervate,  all  prayer  to  God  for  converting 
grace ;  for  why  should  men  earnestly  cry  to  God  for  his  grace, 
to  determine  their  hearts  to  that,  which  tliey  must  be  determined 
to  of  themselves.  And  indeed  it  destroys  the  very  notion  of  con- 
version itself.  There  can  properly  be  no  such  thing,  or  any 
thing  akin  to  what  the  scripture  speaks  of  conversion,  renova- 
tion of  the  heart,  regeneration,  etc.  if  growing  good,  by  a  num- 
ber of  self-determined  acts,  are  all  that  is  required,  or  to  be  ex- 
pected. 

**  Excuse  me.  Sir,  for  troubling  you  with  so  much  on  this  head. 
I  speak  from  the  fulness  of  my  heart.  What  I  have  long  seen  of 
die  dreadful  consequences  of  these  prevalent  notions  every  where, 
and  what  I  am  convinced  will  still  be  their  consequences  so  long  as 
they  continue  to  prevail,,  fills  me  with  concern.  I  therefore  wish 
that  the  afiair  were  more  thoroughly  looked  mto,  and  searched  to 
the  very  bottom. 

"  I  have  reserved  a  copy  of  this  letter,  and  also  of  my  other  to 
you,  dated  July  25,  intending  to  send  them  to  Mr.  Burr,  to  be  by 
him  conveyed,  by  the  way  of  New- York  or  Philadelphia.  Look- 
ing on  these  letters  as  of  special  importance,  I  send  duplicates,  lest 
one  copy  should  fail.  The  pacquet,  in  which  I  inclose  this,  I  cover 
to  Mr.  Gillies,  and  send  to  Boston,  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Hyslop,  to  be 
conveyed  to  Mr.  Gillies.  But  yet  have  desired  him,  if  he  has  a 
more  direct  opportunity,  to  convey  the  pacquet  to  Edinburgh,  by  the 
way  of  London,  then  to  put  a  wrapper  over  the  whole,  inscribed  to 
you ;  and  to  write  to  you,  desiring  you  to  break  open  the  pacquet, 
and  take  out  the  letters  which  belong  to  you. 

"  You  will  see,  Sir,  something  of  our  sorrowful  state,  on  this  side 
of  the  water,  by  my  letter  to  Mr.  M'Culloch.  O,  Sir,  pray  for  us ; 
and  pray  in  particular,  for 

'^  Your  affectionate  and  obliged 
"  Friend  and  brother, 

"Jonathan  Edwards." 
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Jlfeath  of  President  Burr. — His  character. — Mr.  Edwards  cho- 
sen his  successor. — Letters  of  Mrs.  Burr^ — To  a  gentleman  in 
Scotland — To  a  gentleman  tn  Boston — To  her  Mother. — het- 
ter  of  Mr.  Edwards ^  to  the  Trustees  of  the  College. — Letter  of 
Mrs.  Burr^  to  her  father. — Letter  to  Dr.  Bellamy. — Councd 
dismiss  Mr.  Edvmrds. — Inauguration  as  President. — First 
Sermon  at  Princeton. — Sickness. — Death. — Letter  of  Dr.  Ship- 
pen. — Letters  of  Mrs.  Edwards^  and  of  her  daughter^  to  Mrs, 
nurr. — Death  of  Mrs.  Burr. — Death  of  Mrs.  Edvxirds. 

The  Rev.  Aaron  Burr,  President  of  the  College  at  Princeton, 
and  the  son-in-law  of  Mr.  Edwards,  died,  on  the  24th  of  Septem- 
l&er,  1757,  two  days  before  the  public  Commencement.  He  was 
a  native  of  Fairfield,  Connecticut,  was  bom  in  1716,  and  was 
graduated  at  Yale  College,  in  1735.  In  1738,  he  was  ordained, 
as  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Newark.  In  1748,  be 
was  unanimously  elected  President  of  the  College,  as  successor  to 
Mr.  Dickinson.  Though  possessed  of  a  slender  and  delicate  con- 
stitution, he  joined,  to  uncommon  talents  for  the  dispatch  of  business, 
a  constancy  of  mind,  that  commonly  secured  to  him  success.  The 
flourishing  state  of  the  College,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  chief- 
ly owing  to  his  great  and  assiduous  exertions.  Until  the  autumn 
of  1755,  he  discharged  the  duties,  both  of  President  and  Pastor  of 
the  Church.*  Mr.  Burr  was  greatly  respected,  in  every  station 
and  relation  of  life.  He  was  a  man  of  acknowledged  talents,  of 
sound,  practical  good  sense,  of  unimpeachable  integrity,  and  of  ar- 
dent piety.  Polished  in  his  manners,  he  had  uncommon  powers 
in  conversation,  and  |X)ssessed  the  happy  art,  of  inspiring  all  around 
him  with  cheerfulness.  As  a  reasoner,  he  was  clear  and  solid ; 
and  as  a  preacher,  animated,  judicious,  fervent  and  successful. 
He  had  warm  affections,  was  greatly  endeared  to  his  family  and 
friends,  and  was  open,  fair  and  honourable,  in  all  his  intercourse 
with  mankind.  During  the  period  of  his  Presidency,  he  secured 
the  high  esteem  and  confidence  of  all,  who  were  interested  in  the 
College. — In  the  latter  part  of  July,  or  the  beginning  of  August, 
being  in  a  low  state  of  health,  he  made  a  rapid  and  exhausting  vi- 
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flit  to  Stockbridge,  in  a  very  hot,  sultry  season.  He  soon  returned 
to  Prijiceton,  and  went  immediately  to  Elizabethtown  ;  where,  on 
tlie  1 9ih  of  August,  he  made  an  attempt,  before  the  legislature, 
to  procure  the  legal  exemption  of  the  students  from  military  duty. 
On  the  :iist,  at  Newark,  being  much  indisposed,  he  preached  an 
extern poraneous  funeral  sermon,  in  consequence  of  a  death  in  tlie 
faiiHJy  of  his  successor.  He  then  returned  to  Princeton,  and,  in  a 
few  days,  went  to  Philadelphia,  on  tlie  business  of  tlie  College, 
On  tlie  way,  his  disorder  took  tlie  form  of  an  intermittent  fever. 
On  (lis  return,  he  learned  that  his  friend.  Governor  Belcher,  died 
at  Elizabethtown,  on  the  3 1st  of  August,  and  that  he  had  been  desig- 
nated, to  preach  the  funeral  sermon.  His  wife,  perceiving  his  in- 
creasing ilhiess,  besought  him  to  spare  himself,  and  decline  the  un- 
dertaking ;  but  he  felt  himself  bound,  if  possible,  to  perform  it. 
Having  (levoted  the  afternoon  of  Sept.  2d,  to  tlie  task  of  preparing 
the  sermon,  in  the  midst  of  a  high  fever,  wliich  was  succeeded  by 
delirium  in  the  night,  he  rode  tlie  next  day  to  Elizabethtown,  ubout 
forty  miles,  and,  on  the  4th,  in  a  stale  of  extreme  languor  and  ex- 
haustion, when  it  was  obvious  to  every  one,  that  he  ought  to  have 
been  confined  to  a  sick  bed,  he  with  gieat  difficulty  preached  the 
sermon.  He  returned  to  Princeton  the  following  day;  and  his 
disorder  iminediately  assumed  the  character  of  a  fixed  and  violent 
fever,  seated  on  the  nerves.  At  the  approach  of  death,  that  gos- 
pel, which  he  had  preached  to  others,  gave  him  unfailing  support. 
He  was  patient  and  resigned,  ancf  cheered  with  the  liveliest  hope 
of  a  happy  immoiiality. 

The  Corporation  of  the  College  met,  two  days  after  his  death, 
and  on  the  same  day  made  choice  of  j\lr.  Edwards,  as  his  successor. 

Some  of  the  circumstances,  connected  with  the  sickness  and 
death  of  her  husband,  are  alluded  to  in  tlie  following  letter  from 
Mrs.  Burr,  to  a  gentleman  in  Scotland,  written  soon  after  Mr. 
Burr's  decease. 

"  Honoured  Sir, 

"  I  flatter  myself  1  shall  not  be  thought  intrusive,  if  I  acknow- 
ledge, in  a  few  lines,  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  dated  in  August,  to 
my  late  dear  husband,  which  reached  me,  after  he  was  beyond  the 
reach  of  all  mortal  things.  The  affectionate  regard  tliat  you  ex- 
press for  one,  who  was  dearer  to  me  than  my  own  life,  was  extreme- 
ly affecting  to  me ;  nor  can  I  forgive  myself,  if  I  neglect  to  ac- 
knowledge it,  in  terms  of  lively  gratitude.  You,  Sir,  had  a  large 
share,  with  me,  in  that  dear  good  man's  heart,  which  he  often  ex- 
pressed, with  the  warmest  affection.  I  thought  it  might  not  be  im- 
proper, to  lay  your  letter  before  the  Trustees,  as  they  were  then 
convened,  and  it  chiefly  concerned  the  College ;  and  Uien  I  sent  it 
to  my  honoured  father,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Edwards,  who  is  chosen  to 
succeed  my  dear  husband ;  which,  I  hope,  will  be  grateful  to  the 
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friends  of  the  College,  in  Scotland.  I  here  inclose  you,  Sir,  tht 
last  attempt,  my  dear  husband  made,  to  serve  God  in  public,  and  to 
do  good  to  his  fellow-creatures — a  Sermon,  that  he  preached  at 
the  funeral  of  our  late  excellent  Governor.  You  will  not  think  it 
strange,  if  it  has  imperfections ;  when  I  tell  you,  that  all  he  wrote 
on  the  subject,  was  done  in  a  part  of  one  afternoon  and  evening, 
when  he  had  a  violent  fever  on  liim,  and  the  whole  night  after,  he 
was  irrational. 

*'  Give  me  leave  to  beg  an  interest  in  your  prayers,  at  the  throne 
of  Grace,  for  a  poor,  disconsolate  widow,  and  two  fatherless  or- 
phans.    Please  to  present,  with  great  respect,  my  kindest  regard 
to  your  lady  and  daughters. 
''  I  am,  honoured  Sir, 

''  Your  most  obliged  and  humble  servant, 

"  Esther  Burr." 

The  two  following  extracts  from  letters,  written  soon  after  the 
death  of  Mr.  Burr,  will  show  the  strength  of  her  own  feelings,  as 
well  as  her  religious  sentiments,  and  the  exercises  of  her  heart 
The  first  is  from  a  letter  to  a  near  friend  of  the  family,  in  Boston. 

^'  Your  most  kind  letter  of  condolence  gave  me  inexpressible  de- 
light, and,  at  the  same  time,  set  open  afresh  all  the  avenues  of 
grief,  and  again  probed  the  deep  wound  deatli  has  given  me.  My 
loss — Shall  1  attempt  to  say,  how  great  my  loss  is--God  only  can 
know — And  to  him  alone,  would  I  carry  my  complaint. — ^Indeed, 
Sir,  I  have  lost  all  that  was,  or  could  be  desirable,  in  a  creature. 
•—I  have  lost  all,  that  ever  I  set  my  heart  on  in  this  world. — ^I  need 
Rot  enlarge,  on  the  innumerable  amiable  qualities  of  my  late  dear 
husband,  to  one  that  was  so  well  acquainted  with  him,  as  you 
were  ;  however  pleasing  it  is  to  me,  to  dwell  on  them. — Had  not 
God  supported  me,  by  diese  two  considerations ;  first,  by  showing 
the  right  he  has  to  his  own  creatures,  to  dispose  of  them  when,  and 
in  what  manner  he  pleases ;  and  secondly,  by  enabling  me  to  follow 
him  beyond  the  grave,  into  the  eternal  world,  and  there  to  view 
him,  in  unspeakable  glory  and  happuiess,  freed  from  all  sin  and 
sorrow;  I  should,  long  before  tliis,  have  been  sunk  among  the 
dead,  and  been  covered  with  the  clods  of  the  valley. — God  has 
wise  ends,  in  aU  that  he  doth.  This  thing  did  not  come  upon  me 
by  chance ;  and  I  rejoice,  tliat  I  am  in  the  hands  of  such  a  God." 

The  other  is  from  a  letter  to  her  motlier,  dated  at  Princeton, 
Oct.  7,  1767.  After  giving  some  account  of  Mr.  Burr's  death, 
and  representing  the  sense  slie  had  of  the  greatness  of  the  loss, 
which  she  and  her  children  had  sustained ;  she  wTites  in  the  fol- 
lowing words : 

^^  No  doubt,  dear  oiadam,  it  will  be  some  comfort  to  you  to  he^i 
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that  God  has  not  utterly  forsaken,  although  he  has  cast  down.  I 
would  speak  it  to  the  glory  of  God's  name,  tliat  I  thhik  he  has,  in 
cui  uncommon  degree,  discovered  himself  to  be  an  all-sulficient 
God,  a  full  fountain  of  all  good.  Although  all  streams  were  cut  olii  yet 
the  fountain  is  left  fiill. — 1  think  1  have  been  enabled  to  civst  my 
care  upon  him,  and  have  found  great  peace  and  calmness  in  my  mind, 
such  as  this  world  cannot  give  nor  take. — I  have  had  uncommon 
freedom,  and  nearness  to  the  throne  of  grace.  God  has  seemed 
sensibly  near,  in  such  a  supjxtrting  and  comfortable  manner,  that  I 
think  I  have  never  experienced  the  like.  God  has  helped  me  to 
review  my  past  and  present  mercies,  with  some  heart-affecting  de- 
gree of  thankfulness. 

"  I  think  God  has  given  me  such  a  sense  of  the  vanity  of  the 
world,  and  uncertainty  of  all  sublunary  enjoyments,  as  1  never  bad 
before.  The  world  vanishes  out  of  my  siglit !  Heavenly  and  eter- 
nal things  appear  much  more  real  and  important,  than  ever  before. 
I  feel  myself  to  be  under  much  greater  obligations  to  be  the  Lord^s, 
than  before  this  sore  affliction. — ^The  way  of  salvation,  by  faitli  in 
Jesus  Christ,  has  appeared  more  clear  and  excellent ;  and  I  have 
been  constrained  to  venture  my  all  upon  him ;  and  have  found 
great  peace  of  soul,  in  what  I  hope  have  been  the  actings  of  faith. 
Some  parts  of  the  Psalms  have  been  very  comforting  and  refresh- 
ing to  my  soul. — I  hope  God  has  helped  me  to  eye  his  hand,  in  this 
awful  dispensation ;  and  to  see  the  infinite  right  he  has  to  his  own, 
and  to  dispose  of  them  as  he  pleases. 

"  Thus,  dear  madam,  I  have  given  you  some  broken  hints  of  the 
exercises  and  supports  of  my  mind,  since  the  death  of  him,  whose 
memory  and  example  will  ever  be  precious  to  me  as  my  own  life. 
O,  dear  madam  !  1  doubt  not  but  1  have  your,  and  my  honoured 
father's  prayers,  daily,  for  me  ;  but,  give  me  leave  to  entreat  you 
both,  to  request  earnestly  of  the  Lord,  that  I  may  never  despise 
his  chastenings,  nor  faint  under  this  his  severe  stroke ;  of  which  I  am 
sensible  there  is  great  danger,  if  God  should  only  deny  me  the 
supports,  that  he  has  hitherto  graciously  granted. 

"  O,  I  am  afiraid  I  shall  conduct  myself  so,  as  to  bring  dishonour 
on  my  God,  and  the  religion  which  I  profess !  No,  raSier  let  me 
die  this  moment,  than  be  left  to  bring  dishonour  on  God's  holy 
name. — I  am  overcome — I  must  conclude,  with  once  more  beg- 
ging, that,  as  my  dear  parents  remember  themselves,  they  would 
not  forget  their  greatly  afflicted  daughter,  (now  a  lonely  widow,) 
nor  her  fatherless  children. — My  duty  to  my  ever  dear  and  hon- 
oured parents,  and  love  to  my  brothers  and  sisters. 
"  From,  dear  madam, 

"  Your  dutiful  and  affectionate  daughter, 

"Esther  Burr." 

**The  news  of  his  appointment  to  the  Presidency,"  says  Dr. 
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Hopkins, ''  was  quite  unexpected,  and  not  a  little  sufprising,  to  Mr. 
Edwards.  He  looked  on  himself,  in  many  respects,  so  unquafified 
for  that  business,  that  he  wondered,  that  gentlemen  of  so  good  judg- 
ment, and  so  well  acquainted  with  him,  as  he  knew  some  of  the 
Trustees  were,  should  think  of  Aim  for  that  place.  He  had  manr 
objections,  in  his  oun  mind,  against  undertaking  the  business,  bom 
from  his  unfitness,  and  his  particular  circumstances ;  yet  could  noC 
certainly  determine,  that  it  was  not  his  duty  to  accept  it.  The  fol- 
lowing extract  of  a  letter,  which  he  wrote  to  the  Trustees,  will 
give  the  reader  a  view  of  his  sentiments  and  exercises,  on  this  oc- 
casion, as  well  as  of  the  great  designs  he  was  deeply  engaged  in, 
and  zealously  prosecuting." 

"  Stockbridge,  Oct.  19,  1757. 
"  Rev.  and  Hon.  Gentlemen, 

"  1  was  not  a  little  surprised,  on  receiving  the  unexpected  notice, 
of  your  having  made  choice  of  me,  to  succeed  the  late  President 
Burr,  as  the  Head  of  Nassau  Hall. — ^I  am  much  in  doubt,  whether 
I  am  called  to  undertake  the  business,  which  you  have  done  roe 
the  unmerited  honour  to  choose  me  for. — ^If  some  regard  may  be 
had  to  my  outward  comfort,  I  might  mention  the  many  inconven- 
iences, and  great  detriment,  which  may  be  sustained,  by  my  re- 
moving, with  my  numerous  family,  so  far  from  all  the  estate  I  have 
in  the  world,  (without  any  prospect  of  disposing  of  it,  under  pre- 
sent circumstances,  but  with  great  loss,)  now  when  we  have  scarcely 
?ot  over  the  trouble  and  damage,  sustained  by  our  removal  from 
forihampton,  and  have  but  just  begun  to  have  our  affairs  in  a  com- 
fortable situation,  for  a  subsistence  in  this  place ;  and  the  expense 
I  must  immediately  be  at,  to  put  myself  into  circumstances,  tolera- 
bly coiTi|)orting  with  the  needful  support  of  the  honours  of  the  of- 
fice I  am  invited  to  ;  which  will  not  well  consist  with  my  ability. 

"  But  this  is  not  my  main  objection.  The  chief  difficulties  in  mj 
mind,  in  the  way  of  acccjrting  this  important  and  arduous  office,  are 
these  two :  First,  my  own  defects,  unfitting  me  for  such  an  under- 
taking, many  of  which  are  generally  known  ;  beside  others,  of  which 
my  own  heart  is  conscious. — 1  have  a  constitution,  in  many  re- 
spects peculiarly  unhappy,  attended  with  flaccid  solids,  vapid,  sizy 
and  scarce  fluids,  and  a  low  tide  of  spirits ;  often  occasioning  a  kind 
of  childish  weakness  and  conteinptibleness  of  speech,  presence,  and 
demeanor,  with  a  disagreeable  dulness  and  stiffiiess,  much  unfit- 
ting me  for  conversation,  but  more  especiaUy  for  the  government  of 
a  college. — I'his  makes  me  shrink  at  the  thoughts  of  taking  upon 
me,  in  the  decline  of  life,  such  a  new  and  great  business,  attended 
with  such  a  multiplicity  of  cares,  and  requiring  such  a  degree  of  ac- 
tivity, alertness,  and  spirit  of  government ;  especially  as  succeeding 
one  so  remarkably  well  qualified  in  these  respects,  giving  occasion  to 
every  one  to  remark  the  wide  difference.     I  am  also   deficient  ii 
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some  parts  of  learning,  particularly  in  Algebra,  and  the  higher  parts  oi 
Mathematics,  and  in  the  Greek  Classics ;  my  Greek  learning  having 
been  chiefly  in  the  New  Testament. — ^The  other  thing  is  this ;  that  my 
engaging,  in  this  business  will  not  well  consist  with  those  views,  and 
that  course  of  employ  in  my  study,  which  have  long  engaged  and 
swallowed  up  my  mind,  and  been  the  chief  entertainment  and  de- 
light of  ray  life. 

"  And  here,  honoured  Sirs,  (emboldened,  by  the  testimony  I  have 
now  received  of  your  unmerited  esteem,  to  rely  on  your  candour,) 
I  will  with  freedom  open  myself  to  you. 

**  My  method  of  study,  from  my  first  beginning  die  work  of  the 
ministry,  has  been  very  much  by  writing ;  applying  myself,  in  this 
way,  to  improve  every  important  hint ;  pursuing  tlie  clue  to  my  ut- 
most, when  any  thing  in  reading,  meditation,  or  conversation,  has 
been  suggested  to  my  mind,  tliat  seemed  to  promise  light,  in  any 
weighty  point ;  thus  penning  what  appeared  to  me  my  best  thoughts, 
on  innumerable  subjects,  for  my  own  benefit. — ^The  longer  1  prose- 
cuted my  studies,  in  this  method,  the  more  habitual  it  became,  and 
the  more  pleasant  and  profitable  I  found  it. — ^The  farther  I  travelled 
in  this  way,  the  more  and  wider  the  field  opened,  which  has  occa- 
sioned my  laying  out  many  things  in  my  mind,  to  do  in  this  manner, 
if  God  should  spare  my  life,  which  my  heart  hath  been  much  upon ; 
particularly  many  tilings  against  most  of  the  prevailing  errors  of  the 
present  day,  which  I  cannot  with  any  patience  see  maintained,  (to 
the  utter  subverting  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,)  with  so  high  a  hand, 
and  so  long  continued  a  triumph,  witli  so  little  control,  when  it  ap- 
pears so  evident  to  me,  that  there  is  truly  no  foundation  for  any  of 
this  glorying  and  insult.     I  have  already  published  something  on 
one  of  the  main  points  in  dispute  between  die  Arminians  and  Cal- 
vinists  :  and  have  it  in  view,  God  willing,  (as  I  have  already  signi- 
fied to  the  public,)  in  like  manner  to  consider  all  the  odier  contro- 
verted points,  and  have  done  much  towards  a  preparation  for  it. — 
But  beside  these,  I  have  had  on  my  mind  and  heart,  (which  1  long 
ago  began,  not  with  any  view  to  publication,)  a  great  work,  which! 
call  a  History  of  the  Work  of  Redemption^  a  body  of  divinity  in  an 
entire  new  method,  being  thrown  into  the  form  of  a  history;  cons!-; 
dering  the  affair  of  Christian  Theology,  as  the  whole  of  it^  in  each 
part,  stands  in  reference  to  the  great  work  of  redemption  by  Jesus 
Christ ;  which  1  suppose  to  be,  of  all  others,  the  grand  design  of 
God,  and  the  summum  and  ultimum  of  all  die  divine  operations  and 
decrees ;  particularly  considering  all  parts  of  the  grand  scheme,  m 
their  historical  order. — ^The  order  of  their  existence,  or  their  being 
brought  forth  to  view,  in  the  course  of  divine  dispensations,  or  the 
wonderful  series  of  successive  acts   and  events ;  beginning  from 
eternity,  and  descending  from  thence  to  the  great  work  and  succes- 
sive dispensations  of  the  infinitely  wise  God,  in  time,  considering  the 
chief  events  coming  to  pass  in  the  church  of  God,  aqd  (evolution's 
Vol.  I.  72 
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in  the  world  of  mankind,  afTecting  the  state  of  the  church  and  the 
affair  of  redemption,  which  we  have. an  account  of  in  histor}-  or 
prophecy ;  till  at  last,  we  come  to  the  general  resurrection,  last  judg« 
ment,  and  consummation  of  all  things;  when  it  shall  be  said.  It  i$ 
done.  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  Beginning  and  the  End. — 
Concluding  my  work,  with  the  consideration  of  that  perfect  state  of 
things,  which  shall  be  finally  settled,  to  last  for  eternity. — ^This  his- 
tory will  be  carried  on  with  regard  to  all  three  worlds,  heaven,  earth 
and  hell ;  considering  the  connected,  successive  events  and  altera- 
tions in  each,  so  far  as  the  scriptures  give  any  light ;  introducing  all 
parts  of  divinity  in  that  order  which  is  most  scriptural  and  most 
natural ;  a  ruethod  which  appears  to  me  the  most  beautiful  and  en- 
tertaininjr,  wherein  every  divine  doctrine  will  appear  to  tlie  greatest 
advantage,  in  tht?  briiihtest  liglit,  in  the  most  striking  manner,  shew- 
ing the  adiiiinible  contexture  and  harmony  of  tlie  whole. 

"  1  have  also,  for  my  own  pro6t  and  entertainment,  done  much 
towards  another  great  work,  which  I  call  the  Harmony  of  the  Old 
and  JVew  Testament,  in  llirce  parts.  The  first,  considering  the 
Prophecies  of  the  Messiah,  his  redemption  and  kingdom  ;  the  evi- 
dences of  their  references  to  the  Messiah,  etc.  comparing  tliem  all 
one  witli  another,  demonstrating  their  agreement,  true  scope,  and 
sense ;  also  considering  nil  the  various  particulars  wherein  those 
propliecies  liave  tiieir  exact  fulfilment;  showing  the  universal,  pre- 
cise, and  admirable  correspondence  between  predictions  and  events. 
The  second  part,  considering  the  Types  of  the  Old  Testament, 
shewing  the  evidence  of  their  being  intended  as  representations  of 
the  great  things  of  the  gosptil  of  Christ ;  and  the  agreement  of  the 
type  with  the  anlityjie.  The  third  and  great  part,  considering  the 
Harmony  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  as  to  doctrine  and  pre- 
cept. In  the  course  of  this  work,  I  find  there  will  be  occasion  for 
an  explanation  of  a  very  great  part  of  the  holy  Scriptures  ;  w  hich 
may,  in  such  a  view,  be  explained  in  a  method,  which  to  me  seems 
the  most  entertaining  and  profitable,  best  tending  to  lead  the  mind 
to  a  view  of  the  tru<;  s[)irit,  design,  life  and  soul  of  the  scriptures,  as 
well  as  their  proj)cr  use  and  improvement. — I  have  also  many  other 
tilings  in  hand,  in  soute  of  which  I  have  made  great  progress,  which 
I  will  not  trouble  you  with  an  account  of.  Some  of  these  Uiings,  if 
divine  providence  iUvour,  I  should  Ikj  willing  to  attempt  a  publication 
of.  So  far  as  1  nn^elf  am  a]>le  lo  jndtce  of  what  talents  I  have, 
for  bene  fit  tJ!  1 1;  my  ielio\v  cKMuncs  by  word,  1  think  I  can  write  bet- 
ter tlian  1  can  }-;[)c;ik. 

"  Iviy  hcait  is  so  much  in  these  studies,  tliat  1  cannot  find  it  in  my 
heart  \o  be  willing;  to  ])ul  mysclfinlo  an  incapacity  to  pursue  them  any 
more  in  ilic  fiiture  j)aiiofiny  life,  to  such  a  degree  as  1  must,  if  I  un- 
dertake to  go  tlu'ough  tJie  same  course  of  employ,  in  the  office  of  pre- 
sident, that  Mr.  Burr  did,  instructing  in  all  the  languages,  and  taking 
the  whole  care  of  the  instruction  of  one  of  ihe  classes,  in  all  parts  of 
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learning,  besides  his  other  labours.  If  I  should  see  light  to  deter- 
mine me  to  accept  the  place  offered  me,  I  should  be  willing  to  take 
upon  me  the  work  of  a  president,  so  far  as  it  consists  in  tlie  general 
inspection  of  the  whole  society  ;  and  to  be  subservient  to  the  school, 
as  to  their  order  and  methods  of  study  and  instruction,  assisting,  my- 
self, in  the  immediate  instruction  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  (as  discre- 
tion should  direct,  and  occasion  serve,  and  tlie  state  of  things  require,) 
especially  of  the  senior  class;  and  added  to  all,  should  be  willing  to 
do  the  whole  work  of  a  professor  of  divinity,  in  public  and  private 
lectures,  proposing  questions  to  be  answered,  and  some  to  be  dis-^ 
cussed  in  writing  and  free  conversation,  in  meetings  of  graduates^ 
and  others,  appointed  in  proper  seasons,  for  iliese  ends.  It  would 
be  now  out  of  my  way,  to  spend  time,  in  a  constant  teaching  of  ther 
languages ;  unless  it  be  the  Hebrew  tongue ;  which  I  should  be' 
willing  to  improve  myself  in,  by  instructing  others. 

"  On  the  whole,  I  am  much  at  a  loss,  with  respect  to  the  way  of 
duty,  in  this  important  affair :  I  am  in  doubt,  whether,  if  I  should 
engage  in  it,  I  should  not  do  what  both  you  and  I  would  be  sorry 
for  afterwards.  Nevertheless,  I  think  the  greatness  of  ilie  aSair, 
and  the  regard  due  to  so  worthy  and  venerable  a  body,  as  that  of 
the  trustees  of  Nassau  Hall,  requires  my  taking  the  matter  into  se- 
rious consideration.  And  unless  you  should  appear  to  be  discoura- 
ged, by  the  things  which  I  have  now  represented,  as  to  any  farther 
expectation  from  me,  I  shall  proceed  to  ask  advice,  of  such  as  I 
esteem  most  wise,  friendly  and  faithful :  if,  after  the  mind  of  the 
Commissioners  in  Boston  is  known,  it  appears  that  tliey  consent  to 
leave  me  at  liberty,  with  respect  to  the  business  they  have  employ- 
ed me  in  here." 

Soon  after  the  death  of  President  Burr,  Mr.  Edwards  addressed 
a  letter  to  his  greatly  afflicted  daughter,  fraught  with  all  the  affec- 
tionate instruction  and  consolation  which  such  a  father  could  inr* 
part.*     To  this  she  returned  the  following  answer : 

"  To  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards,  Stockbridge. 

''Princeton,  Aov.  2,  17.57. 
"To  my  ever  honoured  fatlier, 

"Honoured  Sir, 

"Your  most  affectionate,  comforting  letter,  by  my  brother  Par- 
sons, was  exceedingly  refreshing  to  me ;  although  I  was  somewhat 
damped  by  hearing,  that  I  should  not  see  you  until  spring.f     But 


*  Unfortunately  this  letter  is  lost. 

tWhen  Mr.  Edwards  wrote  the  letter  to  which  she  rcfivs,  he  did  not  thii!k 
•f  going  to  Princeton  till  uprihyp  bnt  he  aftcrwBrd"«  determined  «tHerwf«^. 
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it  is  my  comibrt  in  this  disappointment,  as  well  as  under  all  my  a^ 
fliction,  tliat  God  knows  what  is  best,for  me,  and  for  his  own  glor}'« 
perhaps  I  counted  tcx)  much  on  the  company,  and  conversation,  of 
such  a  near  and  dear  affectionate  father  and  guide.  I  camiot  doubt 
but  all  is  for  the  best ;  and  I  am  satisfied  that  God  should  order 
the  affair  of  your  removal,  as  shall  be  for  his  glory,  whatever  b^ 
comes  of  me. 

'^  Since  1  wrote  my  mother  a  letter,  God  has  carried  me  through 
new  trials,  and  given  me  new  supports.     My  little  son  has  been 
sick  with  a  slow  fever,   ever  since  my  brother  left  us,    and  has 
been  brought  to  die  brink  of  the  grave ;  but,  I  hope  in  mercy,  God 
is  bringing  him  back  again.     1  was  enabled,  after  a  severe  struggle 
with  nature,  to  resign  the  child  with  the  greatest  freedom.     God 
showed  me*  that  the  children  were  not  my  own,  but  his,  and  that 
he  had  a  right  to  recall  wiiat  he  had  lent,  whenever  he  thought  fit ; 
end  that  I  had  no  reason  to  complain,  or  say  that  God  was  hard 
wid)  me.     This  silenced  me.     But  O  how  good  is  God.     He  not 
only  kept  me  from  complaining,  but  comforted  me,  by  enabling  me 
to  offer  up  my  child  by  faith,  if  ever  I  acted  faith.     I  saw  the  ful* 
ness  there  was  in  Christ  for  litde  infants,  and  his  willingness  to  ac- 
cept of  such  as  were  offered  to  him.     ^*  Suffer  litde  children  to 
come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not ;"  were  comforting  words. 
God  also  showed  me,  in  such  a  lively  manner,  the  fulness  there 
was  in  himself  of  all  spiritual  blessings,  that  I  said,  "  Although  all 
streams  were  cut  off,  yet  so  long  as  my  (Jod  lives,  I  have  enough." 
He  enabled  me  to  say,  "  Although  thou  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in 
thee."     In  this  time  of  tri;il,  I  was  led  to  enter  into  a  renewed  and 
explicit  covenant  with  Go;l,  in  a  more  solemn  manner  than  ever  be- 
fore ;  and   with  the  greatest  freedom  and  delight,  after  much  self- 
examination  and  prayer,  I  did  give  myself  and  my  children  to  God, 
with  my  whole  heart.     Never,  until  then,  had  I  an  adequate  sense 
of  the  privilee;e  we  are  allowed  in  covenanting  with  God.     Thi^ 
act  of  soul  left  my  mind  in  a  great  calm,  and  steady  trust  in  God. 
A  few  days  after  this,  one  evening,  in  talking  of  the  glorious  state 
my  dear  departed  husband  must  be  in,  my  soul  was  carried  out  in 
such  large  desires  after  that  glorious  state,  that  I  was  forced  to  re- 
tire  from  the  family  to  conc^^al  my  joy.     When  alone  I  was  so 
transi>ortcd,  and  my  soul  carried  out  in  such  eager  desires  after 
perfection  and  the  full  enjoyment  of  God,  and  to  serve  him  unin- 
terruptedly, that  I  think  my  nature  would  not  have  borne    much 
more.     I  think,  dear  Sir,  1  had  that  night,  a  foretaste  of  heaven. 
This  frame  continued,  in  some  good  degree,  the  whole  night,  I 
slept  but  little,  and  when  I  did,  my  dreams  were  all  of  heavenly 
and  di^-ine  things.     FrequenUy  since,  I  have  felt  the  same  in  kind, 
though  not  in  degree.     This  was  about  the  time  that  God  called 
me  to  give  up  my  child.     Thus  a  kind  and  gracious  God  has  beea 
uitb  me,  in  six  troubles  and  in  seven. 
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^'  But,  Oy  Sir,  what  cause  of  deep  humiliation  and  abasement  of 
^ul,  have  1,  on  account  of  remaining  corruption,  which  I  see 
working  continually  in  me,  especially  pride.  O,  how  many  shapes 
does  pride  cloak  itself  in.  Satan  is  also  busy,  shooting  his  darts^ 
But,  blessed  be  God,  those  temptations  of  his,  that  used  to  over- 
throw me,  as  yet,  have  not  touched  me.  I  will  just  hint  at  one  or  two, 
if  I  am  not  tedious  as  to  length. — When  I  was  about  to  renew  my 
covenant  with  God,  tlie  suggestion  seemed  to  arise  in  my  mind^ 
*^  It  is  better  you  should  not  renew  it,  than  break  it  when  you  have : 
what  a  dreadful  thing  it  will  be,  if  you  do  not  keep  it."  My  reply 
was,  '^I  did  not  do  it  in  my  own  strength.''  Then  the  suggestion 
would  return,  "  How  do  you  know  that  God  will  help  you  keep 
it."  But  it  (lid  not  shake  me  in  the  least. — Oh,  to  be  delivered 
from  the  power  of  Satan,  as  well  as  sin !  I  cannot  help  hoping  the 
time  is  near.  God  is  certainly  fitting  me  for  himself;  and  when  I 
think  that  it  will  be  soon,  that  I  shall  be  called  hence,  the  thought  ig 
transporting. 

"  1  am  afraid  I  have  tired  out  your  patience,  and  will  beg  leave 
only  to  add  my  need  of  the  earnest  prayers  of  my  dear  and  ho- 
noured parents,  and  all  good  people,  that  1  may  not  at  last  be  a 
cast-a-way ;  but  that  God  would  constantly  grant  me  new  supplies 
of  divine  grace.  I  am  tenderly  concerned  for  my  dear  brother 
Timothy,  but  I  hope  his  sickness  will  not  be  unto  death,  but  for  the 
glory  of  God. — Please  to  give  my  duty  to  my  honoured  mother, 
and  my  love  to  all  my  brothers  and  sisters. 
*'  I  am,  honoured  and  dear  Sir, 
"  With  the  greatest  respect, 

^^  Your  affectionate  and  dutiful  daughter, 

"  Esther  Burr." 

While  Mr.  Edwards  was  in  the  state  of  suspense,  alluded  to  in 
his  letter  to  the  Trustees  of  the  College,  he  determined  to  ask  tlie 
advice  of  a  number  of  gendemen  in  the  ministry,  on  whose  judg- 
meni  and  friendship  he  could  rely,  and  to  act  accordingly.  One 
of  those  invited,  on  this  occasion,  was  his  old  and  faithful  friend,  and 
former  pupil,  Mr.  Bellamy,  of  Bethlem ;  to  whom,  having  receiv- 
ed from  hrni,  on  the  last  day  of  November,  two  letters,  dated  on 
the  12th  and  17th  of  that  month,  he  returned,  on  the  next  day,  the 
followbg  answer ;  which,  while  it  refers  to  the  subject  of  the  Coun- 
cil, shows  also,  in  a  very  striking  manner,  with  what  ease  and  rea- 
diness, he  could  throw  a  clear  and  certain  light,  on  any  dark  and 
difficult  passage  of  the  word  of  God. 

"  Stockbridgey  Dec.  1,  1757. 

'^  Rev.  and  dear  Sir, 

'^  Yesterday,  I  received  your  two  letters,  of  the  12th  and  17th  of 
Nov. ;  but  I  saw  and  heard  nothing  of  Mr.  HilL    I  thank  you  for 
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your  concern,  that  I  may  be  useful  in  the  world. — ^I  lately  Tirotf 
you  a  letter,  informing  you  of  our  choice  of  a  Council,  to  sit  here 
on  the  21st  of  this  month;  and  inclosed  in  it  a  letter  missive  to 
Mr.  Brinsmade,  who  is  one  of  the  Council.  I  hope,  before  thi» 
time,  you  have  received  it.  Don't  fail  of  letting  me  see  you  here ; 
for  I  never  wanted  to  see  you  more. 

"  As  to  the  question  you  ask,  about  Christ's  argument,  in  John 
X.  34 — 36,  I  observe, 

"  First.  That  it  is  not  all  princes  of  the  earth,  who  are  called 
godsj  in  the  Old  Testament ;  but  only  the  princes  of  Israel^  wha 
ruled  over  God's  people.  The  princes,  who  are  called  gods,  in 
Psalm  82,  here  referred  to,  are,  m  the  same  sentence,  distinguyi- 
ed  from  the  princes  of  the  nations  of  the  world — *^  I  have  said.  Ye 
are  gods ;  but  ye  shall  die  like  men,  and  fall  like  one  of  the 
princes^ 

"  Secondly,  That  the  reason,  why  these  princes  of  Israel  were 
called  gods^  was,  that  tliey,  as  tlie  rulers  and  judges  of  Grod's  Is- 
rael, were  types  and  figures  of  Him,  who  is  the  True  King  of  the 
Jews,  and  tlie  Prince  of  God's  people,  who  is  to  rule  over  the 
house  of  Jacob  forever,  tlie  Prince  and  Saviour  of  God's  church, 
or  spiritual  Israel,  gathered  from  all  nations  of  the  earth ;  who  is 
God  indeed.     Tlie  throne  of  Israel,  or  of  God's  people,  properly 
belonged  to  Christ.     He  only  \i^s  the  proper  Heir  to  that  throne; 
and  therefore,  tlie  princes  of  Israel  are  said  to  sit  upon  the  throne^ 
of  the  Lordj  1  Clux)n.  xxix.  23 ;  and  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  un- 
der tlie  kings  of  the  house  of  David,  is  called  the  kingdom  of  the 
Lord,  2  Chron.  xiii.  8.     And  because  Christ  took  the  throne,  as 
the  Antitype  of  those  kings,  therefore  he  is  said,  Luke  i.  32,  to  sh 
upon  their  throne, — ^Thus,  the  princes  of  Israel,  in  the  82d  Psalm, 
are  called  gods,  and  sons  of  Gody  or  "  all  of  tliem  children  of  the 
Most  High;^^  being  appointed  types  and  remarkable  representa- 
tions of  the  true  Son  of  God,  and  in  him,  of  the  true  Grod.     Thev 
were  called  gods,  and  sons  of  God,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Le- 
vitical  Sacrifices  were  called  an  Atonement  for  sin,  and  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Manna  was  called  the  Bread  of  Heaven,  and  An- 
gels'* Food,     These  things  represented,  and,  by  special  divine  de- 
signation, were  figures,  of  the  true  Atonement,  and  of  Him  who 
was  the  true  Bread  of  Heaven,  and  the  true  Angels'  Food  ;  in  the 
same  sense  as  Saul,  the  person  especially  pointed  out  in  the  83d 
Psalm,  is  called  "  the  Lord's  anointed,'*^  or  (as  it  is  in  the  origi- 
nal) Messiali,  or  Christ,  which  are  the  same.     And  it  is  to  be  ob* 
served,  that  these  typical  gods,  and  judges  of  Israel,  are  particu- 
larly distinguished  from  the  true  Grod,  and  true  Judge,  in  the  next 
.  sentence,  Ps.  Ixxxii.  8,  "  Arise,  O  God,  thou  Judge  of  the  earth ; 
for  thou  shalt  inherit  all  nations." — ^This  is  a  wish  for  the  coming 
of  that  King,  that  should  reign  in  righteousness,  and  judge  right- 
eously;  who  was  to  inherit  the  Gentiles,  as  well  as  the  Jews ;  and 
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the  words,  as  they  stand  in  connexion  with  the  two  preceding 
verses,  import  thus  much — "  As  to  you,  the  temporal  princes  and 
judges  of  Israel,  you  are  called  gods,  and  sons  of  God,  being 
exalted  to  the  place  of  kings,  judges,  and  saviours  of  God's  peo- 
ple, the  Kingdom  and  Heritage  of  Christ;  but  you  shall  die  like 
men,  and  fall  like  other  princes ;  whereby  it  appears  that  you  are 
truly  no  gods,  nor  any  one  of  you  the  true  Son  of  God,  which 
your  injustice  and  oppression  also  shows.  But  Oh,  tliat  He,  who 
is  truly  God,  tlie  Judge  of  the  earth,  the  true  and  just  Judge  and 
Saviour,  who  is  to  be  King  over  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews,  would 
come  and  reign !" — It  is  to  be  observed,  that  when  it  is  said  in  this 
verse — "  Arise,  O  God*^ — ^the  word  rendered  God,  is  Elohim — ^the 
same  used  in  verse  6,  "  I  have  said,  Ye  are  gods,^^ — ^I  have  said, 
Ye  are  elohim. 

"  Thirdly.  As  to  the  words  of  Christ,  in  John  x.  35,  "  If  he 
called  them  gods,  unto  whom  the  word  of  God  came,"  1  sup- 
pose that,  by  the  word  of  God  coming  to  these  princes  of  Israel,  is 
meant,  their  being  set  forth  by  special  and  express  divine  designa- 
tion, to  be  types,  or  figurative  significations  of  God's  Mind. 
Those  things,  which  God  had  appointed  to  be  types,  to  signify  the 
mind  of  God,  were  a  Visible  Word.  Types  are  called  the  word 
of  the  Lord — as  in  Zech.  xi.  10,  11,  and  in  Zech.  iv.  4—^. — ^The 
word  of  God  came  to  the  princes  of  Israel,  both  as  they,  by  Grod's 
ordering,  became  subjects  of  a  typical  representation  of  a  divine 
thing,  which  was  a  visible  word  of  God  ;  and  also,  as  this  was  done 
by  express  divine  designation,  as  they  were  marked  out  to  this  end, 
by  an  express,  audible  and  legible  word,  as  in  Ex.  xxii.  28,  and 
Ps.  Ixxxii.  1 ;  and  besides,  the  thing,  of  which  tliey  were  appoint- 
ed types,  was  Christ,  who  is  called  "  the  Word  of  GodJ*^ — ^Thas, 
the  word  of  God  came  to  Jacob,  as  a  type  of  Christ,  1  Kings  xviii. 
31,  "And  Elijab  took  twelve  stones,  according  to  the  number  of 
the  tribes  of  Jacob,  unto  whom  the  word  of  the  Lord  came, 
saying,  Israel  sliall  be  tliy  name." — ^The  word  Israel  is  Prince  of 
God  : — ^Jacob  being,  by  tliat  express  divine  designation,  appointed 
as  a  type  of  Christ,  the  true  Prince  of  God,  (who  is  called,  in  Isa. 
xlix.  3,  by  the  name  of  Israel,)  in  his  prevailing  in  his  wrestling 
with  God,  to  save  himself  and  his  family  from  destruction  by  Esau, 
who  was  tlien  coming  against  him,  and  obtaining  the  blessing  for 
himself  and  his  seed. — Now, 

"  Fourthly.  Christ's  argument  lies  in  these  words,  The  Scrip- 
tif.re  cannot  be  broken.  That  word  of  God,  by  which  they  are  cjill- 
ed  gods,  as  types  of  Him  who  is  truly  God,  must  be  verified,  which 
they  cannot  be,  unless  the  Antitype  be  truly  God. — ^They  are  so 
called,  as  types  of  the  Messiah,  or  of  the  Anointed  One,  (which  is 
the  same,)  or  the  Sanctified  or  Holy  One,  or  Him  that  was  to  be 
sent ;  which  were  all  known  names,  among  the  Jews,  for  the  Messiah. 
rSee  Dan.ix.  24,  25;  Ps.  Ixxxix.  \%  20 ;  Ps.  xvi.  10,  John-ix. 
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7.)  But  it  was  on  this  account,  that  those  types  or  images  of  the 
JM essiah  were  called  gods,  because  He,  whom  they  represented^ 
was  God  indeed.  If  he  were  not  Ood,  the  word  by  which  they 
were  called  gods  could  not  be  verified,  and  must  be  broken.  As 
the  word,  by  which  the  Legal  Sacrifices  were  called  an  Atone- 
ment, and  are  said  to  atone  for  sin,  was  true  in  no  other  sense,  than 
as  they  had  relation  to  the  Sacrifice  of  Christ  the  tme  Atonement 
If  Christ's  Sacrifice  had  not  truly  atoned  for  sin;  the  word,  which 
<;alled  the  types  or  representations  of  it  an  atonement,  could  not 
be  verified.  So,  if  Jesus  Christ  had  not  been  the  true  Bread  fitHn 
Heaven,  and  Angels'  Food  mdeed ;  the  Scripture  induch  called  the 
type  of  him,  the  Bread  fix>m  Heaven,  and  Angels'  Food,  would 
not  have  been  verified,  but  would  have  been  brc^en. 
"  These,  Sir,  are  my  thoughts  on  John  x.  34,  etc. 
"  I  am  yours,  most  affectionately, 

'<J.  Edwabds. 

"P.  S.  Dec.  5. — ^The  opportunity  for  the  conveyimce  of  ray 
letters,  to  the  ministers  chosen  to  be  of  the  Council,  your  way, 
not  being  very  good ;  I  here  send  other  letters,  de^ng  you  to 
lake  the  charge  of  conveying  them,  with  all  possible  care  and 
speed." 

The  gentlemen  invited  to  the  Council,  at  his  desire,  and  that  of 
bis  people,  met  at  Stockbridge,  January  4,  1758;*   and,  having 
heard  the  application  of  the  agents  of  the  College,  and  their  reasons 
In  support  of  it  ;f  Mr.  Edwards'  own  representation  of  the  matter; 
and  what  his  people  had  to  say,  by  way  of  objection,  against  his  re- 
moval ;  determined  that  it  was  his  duty,  to  accept  of  the  invitation 
to  the  Presidency  of  the    College.     When  they  published   their 
judgment  and  advice  to  Mr.  Edwards  and  his  people,  he  appeared 
uncommonly  moved  and  affected  with  it,  and  fell  into  tears  on  the 
occasion,  which  was  very  unusual  for  him,  in  the  presence  of  oth- 
ers ;  and  soon  after,  he  said  to  the  gentlemen  who  had  given  their 
advice,  that  it  was  matter  of  wonder  to  him,  that  they  could  so 
easily,  as  they  appeared  to  do,  get  over  the  objections  he  had  made 
against  his  removal.  J     But,  as  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  be  direct- 
ed by  their  advice,  he  should  now  endeavour  cheerfully  to  under- 
take it,  believing  he  was  in  the  way  of  his  duty. 


*I  have  ascortaincd  the  names  of  only  three  of  the  members  of  the 
Council — Mr.  Bellamy,  Mr.  Brinsmade,  and  Mr.  Hopldns.  This  date  is 
ri^fht,  thong-h  it  difiers  from  that  mentioned  in  the  letter  to  Mr  Bellamy. 

f  TIic  agents  of  the  College  were,  R(?v.  Messrs.  Caleb  Smith  and  John 
Brainord. 

I  The  Council,  at  the  request  both  of  the  English  and  Indian  congrega- 
tions at  Stockbridge,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Commissioners  in  lK)stoni 
requesting  that  ttie  Rev.  John  Braincrd  might  be  appointed  Mr.  Edwardc' 
ffucce»;or: — the  Housatonnucks  offering  land  for  a  settlement  to  the  Id- 
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"Accordingly,  having  had,  by  the  application  of  the  Trustees  of 
tlie  College,  tlie  consent  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  "  Society  in 
London,  for  propagating  the  Gospel,  in  New  England,  and  the 
parts  adjacent,"  to  resign  their  mission ;  be  girded  up  his  loins, 
and  set  off  from  Stockbridge  for  Princeton,  in  January.  He  left 
bis  family  at  Stockbridge,  not  to  be  removed  till  the  spring.  He 
had  two  daughters  at  Princeton ;  Mrs.  Burr,  and  Lucy,  his  eldest 
daughter,  that  was  unmarried.  His  arrival  at  Princeton  was  to  the 
great  satisfaction  and  joy  of  the  college.  And  indeed  all  the  great- 
est friends  to  the  college,  and  to  theinterestsof  religion,  were  high- 
ly satisfied  and  pleased  with  the  appobtment." 

It  was  a  singular  fact,  that,  soon  after  his  arrival  at  Princeton,  he 
heard  the  melancholy  tidings  of  the  death  of  his  father.  It  oc- 
curred on  the  27th  of  January,  1758,  in  the  89th  year  of  his  age. 

"  The  corporation  met  as  soon  as  could  be  with  convenience, 
after  his  arrival  at  the  college,  when  he  was,  by  them,  fixed  in  the 
president's  chair.  While  at  Princeton,  before  his  sickness,  he 
preached  in  the  coDege-hall,  sabbath  after  sabbath,  to  the  great  ac- 
ceptance of  the  hearers  ;*  but  did  nothing  as  president,  unless  it 
was  to  give  out  some  questions  in  divinity  to  the  senior  class,  to  be 
answered  before  him ;  each  one  having  opportunity  to  study  and 
write  what  he  thought  proper,  upon  them.  When  they  came 
together  to  answer  them,  tliey  found  so  much  entertainment  and 
profit  by  it,  especially  by  the  light  and  instruction,  Mr.  Edwards 
communicated,  in  what  he  said  upon  die  questions,  when  they  had 
delivered  what  they  had  to  say,  that  they  spoke  of  it  widi  tlie  great- 
est satisfaction  and  wonder. 

"  During  this  time,  Mr.  Edwards  seemed  to  enjoy  an  uncom- 
mon degree  of  the  presence  of  God.  He  told  his  daughters  he 
once  had  great  exercise,  concern  and  fear,  relative  to  his  engaging 
in  that  business ;  but  since  it  now  appeared,  so  far  as  he  could  see, 
that  he  was  called  ot  God,  to  diat  place  and  work,  he  did  clicer- 
fuUy  devote  himself  to  it.  leaving  himself  and  tlie  event  with  God, 
to  order  what  seemed  to  him  good. 

"  Tlie  small  pox  had  now  become  very  common  in  the  country, 
and  was  tlien  at  Princeton,  and  likely  to  spread.  And  as  Mr.  Ed- 
wards had  never  had  it,  and  inoculation  was  Uien  practised  with 
great  success  in  those  parts,  he  proposed  to  be  inoculated,  if  the 


(lian  coii^rogfition  at  Cranberry,  New  Jersey,  if  they  would  remove  to 
Stockbri'Tgo  : — and  another  letter  to  tlie  Tnistees  of  the  College,  request- 
ing that  they  would  use  their  collective  and  individual  influence,  to  procure 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  Brainerd,  and  his  removal  to  Stockbridffc. 

*  The  first  sermon,  which  he  preached  at  Princeton,  was  on  the  Un- 
changcablenci^s  of  Christ,  in  Vol.  VIU.  It  was  upwards  of  two  hours  in 
the  delivery  ;  but  is  said  to  have  been  listened  to  with  sucli  profound  at- 
tontion«  and  deep  interest,  by  the  audience,  that  they  were  unconscious  of 
the  lapse  of  tiuie,  and  surprised  that  it  closed  bo  soon. 
Vol.  1.  73 
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physician  should  advise  to  it,  and  the  Corporation  would  give  dicir 
consent.  Accordingly,  by  the  advice  of  die  physician,  and  the 
consent  of  the  corporation,  he  was  inoculated  Febniary  13lh.  He 
liad  it  favourably,  and  it  was  thought  all  danger  was  over ;  but  a 
secondary  fever  set  in,  and,  by  reason  of  a  number  of  pustules  in 
his  throat,  the  obstruction  was  such,  that  die  medicines  necessaiy 
to  check  die  fever,  could  not  be  administered.  It  therefore  raged 
till  it  put  an  end  to  his  life,  on  the  22d  of  March,  1758,  in  the  55ih 
year  of  his  age. 

"  After  he  was  sensible  that  he  could  not  survive  that  sickness,  a 
little  before  his  death,  he  called  his  daughter  to  him,  who  attended 
him  in  his  sickness,  and  addressed  her  in  a  few  words,  which  were 
immediately  taken  down  in  writing,  as  near  as  could  be  recollected, 
and  are  as  follows : — "  Dear  Lucy,  It  seems  to  me  to  be  die 
*'  will  of  God,  that  I  must  shortly  leave  you ;  therefore  give  my 
"  kindest  love  to  my  dear  wife,  and  tell  her,  that  the  uncommon 
"  union,  which  has  so  long  subsisted  between  us,  has  been  of  such  a 
"  nature,  as,  I  trust,  is  spiritual,  and  therefore  will  continue  forev- 
"  er :  and  I  hope  she  will  be  supported  under  so  great  a  trial,  and 
"submit  cheerfully  to  the  will  of  God.  And  as  to  my  children, 
"  you  are  now  like  to  be  left  fatherless ;  which  I  hope  will  be  an 
"  inducement  to  you  all,  to  seek  a  Father,  who  will  never  fail  you. 
"  And  as  to  my  funeral,  I  would  have  it  to  be  like  Mr.  Burr's;  and 
"  any  additional  sum  of  money,  tiiat  might  be  expected  to  be  laid 
"  out  that  way,  I  would  have  it  disposed  of  to  charitable  uses."* 

"  He  said  but  very  little  in  his  sickness :  but  was  an  admirable 
instance  of  ])aticnce  and  resignation,  to  the  last.  Just  at  the  close 
of  life,  as  some  persons,  who  stood  by,  expecting  he  would  breath  his 
last  in  a  few  minutrs,  were  lamenting  his  death,  not  only  as  a  great 
frown  on  the  college,  hut  as  having  a  dai'k  aspect  on  the  interest 
of  religion  in  general ;  to  their  surprise,  not  ima^^ining  that  he 
heard,  or  ever  would  speak  another  word,  he  said,  "  Trust  in  God, 
and  ve  need  not  fear."  These  were  his  last  words.  What  could 
have  been  more  suitable  to  the  occasion  !  And  what  need  of  more! 
In  these  tliure  is  as  nuich  matter  of  instruction  and  support,  as  if 
he  had  written  a  volume.  This  was  the  only  consolation  to  his 
bereaved  friends,  deeply  sensible,  as  they  were  of  the  loss  which 
they,  and  the  church  of  Christ,  had  sustained  in  his  death  :  God 

IS  ALL-SUFFK  lENT,  Ax\D  STILL  HAS  THF.  CAKE  OF  HIS  CHURCIl.f 


"^  President  Burr,  ordered,  on  his  death  bed,  that  his  funeral  should  not 
be  jittended  with  liuuip  and  cost ;  that  nothing  should  be  expended,  but 
what  was  ap:roeab]e  to  the  dictates  ot'cliristian  decency;  and  that  the  sum 
which  nuist  be  expended  at  a  iashionablo  funeral,  above  the  necessary  cost 
of  a  decent  one,  should  be  j^ivento  the  poor,  out  of  his  estate. 

tThe  reader  may  wish  to  sec  tiie  notice  taken  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Ed- 
wards, at  the  time  when  it  occurred.     The  following  it-  the  accuunt  of  it. 
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"He  appeared  to  have  the  uninterrupted  use  of  his  reason  to  the 
last,  and  died  with  as  much  cahnness  and  composure,  to  all  appear- 
ance, as  that  vvitli  which  one  goes  to  sleep." 

The  physician,  who  inoculated  and  constantly  attended  him,  in 
his  sickness,  addressed  the  following  letter  to  Mrs.  Edwards,  on  this 
occasion: 

"  To  Mrs.  Sarah  Edwards,  Stockbridge. 

''Princeton,  March  22,  1758. 

"  Most  dear  and  very  worthy  Madam, 

"  I  am  heartily  sorry  for  the  occasion  of  my  writing  to  you,  by 
this  express,  but  I  know  you  have  been  informed,  by  a  line  from 
your  excellent,  lovely  and  pious  husband,  that  I  was  brought  here 
to  inoculate  him,  and  your  dear  daughter  Esther,  and  her  children, 
for  tlie  small-pox,  which  was  then  spreading  fast  in  Princeton;  and 
tliat,  after  the  most  deliberate  and  serious  consultation,  with  his 
nearest  and  most  religious  friends,  he  was  accordingly  inoculated 
witli  them,  the  23d  of  last  month ;  and  although  he  had  the  small- 
pox favourably,  yet,  having  a  number  of  them  in  the  roof  of  his 
mouth  and  tliroat,  he  could  not  possibly  swallow  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  drink,  to  keep  off  a  secondary  fever,  which  has  proved  too  strong 
for  his  feeble  frame ;  and  this  afternoon,  between  two  and  three 
o'clock,  it  pleased  God  to  let  liim  sleep  in  tliat  dear  Lord  Jesus, 
whose  kingdom  and  interest  he  has  been  faithfully  and  painfully 
serving  all  his  life.  And  never  did  any  mortal  man,  more  fully  and 
clearly  evidence  the  sincerity  of  all  his  professions,  by  one  continu- 
ed, universal,  calm,  cheerful  resignation,  and  patient  submission  to 
the  divine  will,  through  every  stage  of  his  disease,  dian  he  ;  not  so 
much  as  one  discontented  expression,  nor  the  least  appearance  of 
inurinuring,  through  the  whole.  And  never  did  any  person  exj)ire 
with  more  perfect  freedom  from  pain  ; — not  so  much  as  one  dis- 
torted hair — but  in  the  most  proper  sense  of  the  words,  he  fell 
asleep.     Death  had  certainly  lost  its  sting,  as  to  him. 

"  Your  daughter,  Mrs.  Burr,  and  her  children,  through  the  mer- 
cy of  God,  are  safely  over  the  disease,  and  she  desires  me  to  send 

in  tho  Boston  Gazjtte,  of  April  10,  1750. — "  On  Wednesday,  the  2'h\  of 
last  month,  died,  by  inoculation,  at  Nassau  Hainan  eminent  servant  of  God, 
the  llev.  pious,  Mr.  Jonathan  Kdwards,  President  of  the  College  of  New 
Jersey ;  a  gentleman  of  distinguished  abihties,  and  an  Iieavenly  temper  of 
mind  :  a  most  rational,  generous,  catholic  and  exemplary  christian,  admi- 
red by  all  wJio  knew  him,  for  his  uncommon  candour  and  disinterested  bene- 
volence; a  pattern  of  temperance,  meekness,  patience  and  charity;  always 
steady,  calm  and  serene;  a  very  judicious  and  instructive  preacher,  and  a 
most  excellent  divine.  And,  as  he  lived,  cheerfully  resigned  to  the  will  of 
Heaven,  so  Uv.  died,  or  rather,  as  the  Scriptures  emphatically  express  it, 
with  respect  to  good  men,  he  fell  asleep  in  Je^im,  without  the  least  appear- 
ance of  pain." 
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her  duty  to  you,  the  best  of  mothers.  She  has  had  the  smaU-pox 
the  heaviest  of  all,  whom  I  have  inoculated,  and  little  Sally,  far  the 
lightest ;  she  has  but  three  in  her  face.  I  am  sure  it  will  prove  ser- 
viceable to  her  future  health. 

"  I  conclude,  with  my  hearty  prayer,  dear  Madam,  tliat  you  may 
be  enabled  to  look  to  tliat  God,  whose  love  and  goodness  you  have 
experienced  a  thousand  times,  for  direction  and  help,  under  this 
most  afflictive  dispensation  of  his  providence,  and  under  every  other 
difficulty,  you  may  meet  with  here,  in  order  to  your  being  more 
perfectly  fitted  for  the  joys  of  heaven,  hereafter. 
''I  am,  dear  Madam, 

"Your  most  sympathizing 
"  And  affectionate  friend, 

"  And  very  humble  servant, 

"William  Shippen." 

This  letter  reached  Mrs.  Edwards,  while  in  a  feeble  state  of 
health,  when  she  was  preparing  to  pay  a  visit,  first  to  her  sister, 
Mrs.  Hopkins,  at  West  Springfield,  and  then  to  her  mother,  Mrs, 
Edwards,  of  Windsor,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Edwards' 
father.  What  her  feelings  were,  and  those  of  her  family,  under 
this  unexpected  and  overwhelming  dispensation,  can  be  more  easily 
conceived  than  described. 

"  She  had  long  told  her  intimate  friends,  that  she  had,  after  long 
struggles  and  exercises,  obtained,  by  God's  grace,  an  habitual  wil- 
lingness to  die  herself,  or  part  with  any  of  her  most  near  rcladves. 
That  she  was  willing  to  bring  fortli  children  for  death  ;  and  to  resign 
up  him,  whom  she  esteemed  so  great  a  blessing  to  her  and  her  fa- 
mily, her  nearest  partner,  to  the  stroke  of  death,  whenever  God 
should  see  fit  to  take  him.  And  when  she  had  the  greatest  trial,  in 
the  death  of  Mr.  Edwards,  she  found  the  help  and  comfort  of  such 
a  disposition.  Her  conduct  on  tliis  occasion,  was  such  as  to  excite 
tlie  admiration  of  her  friends ;  it  discovered  that  she  was  sensible  of 
the  great  loss,  which  she  and  her  children  had  sustained  in  his  deatli ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  showed  that  she  was  quiet  and  resigned,  and 
had  those  invisible  supports,  which  enabled  her  to  trust  in  God  with 
quietness,  hope,  and  humble  joy." 

A  few  days  afterwards,  she  addressed  the  following  Letter  to 
Mrs.  Burr. 

'' Stockbridge,  Aprils,  1758. 

"  SIy  very  dear  Child, 

"What  shall  I  say !  A  holy  and  good  God  has  covered  us  with 
a  dark  doud.  O  tliat  we  may  kiss  the  rod,  and  lay  our  hands  on 
our  mouths !  The  Lord  has  done  it.  He  has  made  me  adore  hb 
goodness,  that  we  had  him  so  long.    But  my  God  lives ;  and  he 
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has  my  heart.     O  what  a  legacy  my  husband,  and  your  father,  has 
left  us !  We  are  all  given  to  God ;  and  there  I  am,  and  love  to  be. 
"  Your  ever  affectionate  mother, 

"  Sarah  Edwards." 

On  the  same  sheet,  was  the  following  letter  from  one  of  her 
daughters. 

"My  dear  Sister, 

"  My  mother  wrote  this,  with  a  great  deal  of  pain,  in  her  neck, 
which  disabled  her  from  writing  any  more.  She  thought  you  would 
be  glad  of  these  few  lines  from  her  own  hand. 

"  O,  sister,  how  many  calls  have  we,  one  upon  the  back  of  an- 
other. O,  I  beg  your  prayers,  that  we,  who  are  young  in  this  family, 
may  be  awakened  and  excited  to  call  more  earnestly  on  God,  tliat 
he  would  be  our  Father  and  friend  forever. 

"  My  father  took  leave  of  all  his  people  and  family  as  affection- 
ately, as  if  he  knew  he  should  not  come  again .  On  tlie  Sabbadi  after- 
noon, he  preached  from  these  w^ords, — fVe  have  no  continuing  city^ 
therefore  let  us  seek  one  to  come.  The  chapter  that  he  read  was 
Acts  tlie  20th.  O,  how  proper ;  what  could  he  have  done  more. 
When  he  had  got  out  of  doors  he  turned  about, — "  I  commit  you  to 
God," — said  he. — I  doubt  not  but  God  will  take  a  fatherly  care  of 
us,  if  we  do  not  forget  him. 

"  I  am  your  ever  affectionate  sister, 

"Susannah  Edwards." 

"  StockbriJge,  ^prU  3,  1758. 

"  Mrs.  Burr  and  her  children  were  inoculated,  at  the  same  time 
that  her  father  was,  and  had  recovered  when  he  died.  But  after 
she  was  perfectly  recovered,  to  all  appearance,  she  was  suddenly 
sciz.ed  with  a  violent  disorder,  which  carried  her  off  in  a  few  djiys ; 
and  which,  the  physician  said,  he  could  call  by  no  name,  but  that 
of  cmessenger^  sent  suddenly^  to  call  her  out  of  the  world.  She 
died,  April  7,  1758,  sixteen  days  after  her  father,  in  the 27thyear 
of  her  age.  She  was  married  to  Mr.  Burr,  June  29, 1752.  They 
had  two  children,  a  son  and  a  daughter. 

"Mrs.  Burr  exceeded  most  of  her  sex,  in- the  beauty  of  her 
person,  as  well  as  in  her  behaviour  and  conversation.  She  disco- 
vered an  unaffected,  natural  freedom,  towards  persons  of  all  ranks, 
with  whom  she  conversed.  Her  genius  was  much  more  than  com- 
mon. She  had  a  lively,  sprightly  imagination,  a  quick  and  pene- 
trating discernment,  and  a  good  judgment.  She  possessed  an  un- 
common degree  of  wit  and  vivacity ;  which  yet  was  consistent  with 
pleasantness  and  good  nature ;  and  she  knew  how  to  be  facetknis 
and  sportive,  without  trespassmg  on  the  bounds  of  decorum,  or  of 
strict  and  serious  religion.    In  short,  she  seemed  formed  to  please, 
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and  especially  to  please  one,  of  Mr.  Burr's  taste  and  character,  in 
whom  he  was  exceedingly  happy.  But  what  crowned  all  her  ex- 
cellencies, and  was  her  chief  glory,  was  Religion.  She  appear- 
ed to  he  the  subject  of  divine  impressions,  w4ien  seven  or  eight 
years  old ;  and  she  made  a  public  profession  of  religion,  when 
about  fifteen.  Her  conversation,  until  her  death,  was  exemplary, 
as  becometh  godliness." — She  was,  in  every  respect,  an  ornament 
to  her  sex,  being  equally  distinguished  for  the  suavity  of  her  man- 
ners, her  literary  accomplishments,  and  her  unfeigned  regard  to  re- 
ligion. Her  religion  did  not  cast  a  gloom  over  her  mind,  but  made 
her  cheerful  and  happy,  and  rendered  the  thought  of  death  trans- 
porting. She  left  a  number  of  manuscripts,  on  interesting  subjects, 
and  it  was  hoped  they  would  have  been  made  public ;  but  diey 
are  now  lost. 

Mrs.  Edwards  did  not  long  survive  her  husband.  In  Septem- 
ber, she  set  out,  in  good  health,  on  a  journey  to  Philadelphia,  to 
take  care  of  her  two  orphan  grand-children,  which  were  now  in 
that  city ;  and  had  been,  since  the  deatli  of  Mrs.  Burr.  As  tliey 
had  no  relations  in  those  parts,  Mrs.  Edwards  proposed  to  take 
them  into  her  own  family.  She  arrived  there,  by  the  way  of 
Princeton,  Sept.  21,  in  good  health,  having  had  a  comfortable 
journey.  But,  in  a  few  days,  she  was  seized  with  a  violent  dysen- 
tery, which,  on  the  fifth  day,  put  an  end  to  her  life,  October  2d, 
1758,  in  the  49th  year  of  her  age.  She  said  not  much  in  her 
sickness ;  being  exercised,  most  of  the  time,  with  violent  pain.  Ou 
tlie  morning  of  the  day  she  died,  she  apprehended  her  death  was 
near,  when  she  expressed  her  entire  resignation  to  God,  and  lier 
desire  thai  he  might  he  gknified  in  all  thuigs ;  and  that  she  niiglit 
be  enabled  to  gku'ify  him  to  the  last :  and  continued  in  such  a  tem- 
per, calm  and  resigned,  till  she  died. 

Her  remains  were  carried  to  Princeton,  and  deposited  with  iliose 
of  Mr.  Edwards.  Thus  they,  who  were  in  dieir  lives  reniarkably 
lovely  and  pleasant,  in  their  death  were  not  much  divided.  Hcr', 
the  faUier  and  mother,  the  son  and  daughter,  were  laid  togedier  in 
tlie  grave,  within  the  space  of  a  litde  more  than  a  year  ;  though  a 
few  monliis  before,  their  dwelling  was  more  tlian  150  miles  apart: 
— ^two  Presidents  of  die  same  College,  and  their  consorts,  dian 
whom,  it  will  doubtless  be  hard  to  find  four  persons,  more  valuable 
and  useful ! 

By  these  repeated  strokes,  following  in  quick  succession,  the 
American  Church,  within  a  few  months,  sustained  a  loss,  which 
probably,  in  so  short  a  space  of  time,  will  never  be  equalled. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwards  lived  together,  in  die  married  state, 
above  diirty  years ;  in  which  Ume,  they  had  eleven  children,  tliree 
sons,  and  eight  daughters.     The  second  daughter  died,  Feb.  14, 
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1748.     The  Uiird  daughter  was  Mrs.  Burr.     The  youngest  daugh- 
ter, Elizabeth,  died  soon  after  her  parents.* 

The  Trustees  of  the  College  erected  a  marble  monument,  over 
the  grave  of  Mr.  Edwards,  wliich  has  tlic  following  inscription : 

M.  S. 
Reverendi  admodiim  Viri, 

JONATHAN  ED\VARDS,  A.  M. 

Colle^ii  NoviD  Ca-sariiB  Prtcpidis. 
Natus  apud  Windaor  Connecticutensium  V.  Octobriii, 

A.    D.    MDCCIII,   s.    V. 

Patre  Rcvercndo  Timothco  Edwards  oriundus, 

Collegio  Yalensi  educatus; 

Apud  Northampton  Sacris  initiatus,  xv  Febniarii, 

MUCCXXVI-VII. 

lllinc  diniissus  xxii  Junii,  mdccl. 

Et  Muims  Barbaros  instituendi  acccpit. 

Prffises  Aula?  Nassovico)  crcatus  xvi  Februarii, 

MDCCLVIII. 

Defunct  us  in  hoc  Vico  xxii  Martii  scqucntis,  k.  n. 
yEtatis  LV,  hcu  nimis  brevisi 

Ilic  jacet  inortalis  pars. 

Qualia  Persona  quajris,  Viator? 

Vir  Corpore  procero,  sed  gracili, 

Studiis  intcnsissiniiSf  Abstincntia,  ct  Sedulitatc, 

Attenuate. 

Injfcnii  acumine,  Judicio  acri,  et  PrudcntiA, 

Secundus  Nemini  Mortalium. 

Artium  libcralium  et  Scientianim  peritia  insiflrnid, 

Criticoruni  sacrorum  optimus,  Theologus  oxiniius, 

IJt  vix  alter  u>qualis;  Disputator  candidua  ; 

Fidei  Christianae  Propugnator  validiis  et  invictus; 

Conconiator  gravis,  tjcrius,  discrimmans; 

Et,  Deo  terentc,  Succcssu 

Felicissimus. 

Pictate  pra^clarus,  Moribus  suis  f»everus, 

Ast  aliis  cquus  et  bcnignus. 

Vixit  dilectus,  veneratus — 

Sed,  ah !  lugcndiis 

Moriebatur. 

Quant  OS  Gemitus  discedens  ciebat! 

lieu  SnpioMtia  tanta!  heu  Doelriua  et  Relijrjol 

Auiissum  plorat  Collegium,  plorat  et  Ecclesia: 

At,  CO  rccepto,  gaudct 

Caelum. 

Abi,  Viator,  et  pia  sequere  Vestigia. 


*  Suu  Appfudix  K. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

Concluding  Remarks. 

The  writer  of  the  preceding  pages  regrets,  at  least  as  siocereljr 
as  any  of  his  readers,  tliat  the  coUection  of  facts,  which  they  con- 
tain, is  not  more  full  and  complete ;  yet,  in  consequence  of  the  long 
interval,  which  has  ela|)sed  since  the  death  of  Presideat  Edwards, 
tliey  are  aU,  which,  after  much  time,  and  labour  and  travel,  he  has 
been  able  to  discover.  Such  as  they  are,  they  constitute,  with  his 
writings,  the  body  of  materials,  firom  which  we  are  to  form  our  es- 
timate of  his  character,  as  an  intelligent  and  moral  being. 

In  reviewing  them,  it  is  delightful  to  remember,  in  the  outset, 
that,  so  far  as  the  human  eye  could  judge,  the  individuals  of  both 
the  families  from  which  he  derived  his  descent,  were,  as  far  back 
as  we  can  trace  them,  distinguished  for  their  piety.  Each  married 
pair,  in  both  lines,  with  tliat  care  and  conscientiousness,  which  so 
generally  marked  the  Pilgrims  of  New  England,  and  their  Puritan 
ancestors,  trained  up  their  children  in  the  fear  of  Gfod  ;  and  con- 
tinued, through  life,  to  supplicate  daily  the  Divine  favour,  on  them 
and  their  descendents,  in  all  succeeding  generations.  Their  prayers, 
ascendine;  separately  and  successively  indeed,  were  yet  embodied  in 
tiieir  influence,  and  from  Him,  who  "  showelh  mercy  to  thousands 
of  generations  of  them  that  love  him,  and  keep  his  commandments," 
called  down  concentrated  blessings  on  their  common  offspring.  So 
full,  so  rich,  were  tiicsc  blessings,  as  bestowed  on  the  subject  of 
tiiis  memoir,  tiiat,  perhaps,  no  one  example  on  record  furnishes  a 
stronger  encouragement  to  parents,  to  wresdo  witii  God  for  the  ho- 
liness and  the  salvation  of  their  posterity. 

It  was  owing  to  the  moral  influence  thus  exerted,  and  to  tiie  Di- 
vine favour  thus  secured,  that,  when  we  review  the  childhood  and 
youth  of  Mr.  Edwards,  we  find  them  not  only  passin^i;  wiili- 
out  a  stain  upon  his  memory,  but  marked  by  a  purity  and  excel- 
lence, rarely  witnessed  at  so  early  a  period  of  life.  The  religious 
impressions,  made  upon  his  mind  in  childhood,  were  certainly  fre- 
quent, deep,  and  of  long  continuance,  and  had  a  [X>werful  efTeci 
upon  liis  ultimate  character ;  yet  the  estimate,  formed  of  their  real 
nature  by  different  persons,  will  probably  be  different.  His  own 
estimate  of  them  was,  unquestionably,  tiiat  Uiey  were  not  the  result 
of  real  religion. 

Tlie  circumstances,  which  led  him  to  this  conclusion,  were  these 
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two : — First,  That,  after  he  had  cherished  the  hope  of  his  owt> 
conversion,  for  a  considerable  period,  and  had  experienced  a  high 
degree  of  joy,  in  what  he  regarded  as  communion  with  Ood,  he  lost 
imperceptibly  this  spirituality  of  mind,  relinquished  for  a  season  th» 
**  constant  performance"  of  the  practice  of  secret  prayer,  and  che- 
rished many  affections  of  a  worldly  and  sinful  character : — Second- 
ly, That,  when  he  recovered  from  this  state  of  declension,  his 
views  of  divine  truth,  particularly  those  connected  with  the  Sove- 
reignty of  God,  were  in  many  respects  new,  and  far  more  clear 
and  delightful,  than  any  which  he  had  previously  formed. 

Without  calling  in  question  the  fact,  that  a  given  individual  has, 
on  some  accounts,  decidedly  superior  advantages  forjudging  of  his 
own  christian  character,  than  others  enjoy  ;.  and  witliout  presuming 
to  decide  on  the  correctness  of  the  estimate,  thus  formed  by  Mr^ 
Edwards ;  it  may  not  be  improper  to  state  various  circumstances, 
which  lead  me  to  suspect,  tliat  it  may  perhaps  have  been  errone- 
ous :  1 .  The  declension,  of  whi^h  he  complains,  appears  to  have 
been  chiefly,  or  wholly,  a  declension  in  the  state  of  tlie  affecdons.. 
2.  Those  impressions  began,  when  he  was  seven  or  eight  years  of 
age,  and  were  so  powerful  and  lasting,  as  to  render  religion  the 
great  object  of  attention,  for  a  number  of  years.  As  made  on  the 
mind  of  such  a  child,  they  were  very  remarkable,  even  if  we  sup- 
pose them  to  have  resulted  in  piety.  3.  The  season  of  his  de- 
clension commenced  soon  after  his  admission  to  college,  when  he* 
was  twelve  years  of  age.  That  a  truly  pious  child,  in  consequence 
of  leaving  his  early  religious  connections  and  associations,,  and  es- 
pecially the  altar  and  the  incense  of  die  parental  sanctuary,  of  re- 
moving to  a  new  place  of  residence,  of  entering  on  a  new  course  of 
life,  of  forming  new  acquaintances  and  attachments,  of  feeling  the 
strong  attractions  of  study,  and  the  powerful  incentives  of  ambi- 
tion, and  of  being  exposed  to  the  new  and  untried  temptations  of  a 
public  seminary  ;  should,  for  a  season,  so  far  decline  from  his  pre- 
vious spirituality,  as  to  lose  all  hope  of  his  own  conversion,  is  so  far 
from  being  a  surprizing  event,  that,  in  ordinary  cases,  it  is  perhaps 
to  be  expected.  Piety,  at  its  commencement  in  the  mind,  is  usu- 
ally feeble  ;  and  especially  is  it  so,  in  the  mind  of  a  child.  How 
often  are  similar  declensions  witnessed,  even  at  a  later  age.  Yet 
the  subject  of  such  backsliding,  though,  during  its  continuance,  he 
may  well  renounce  the  hope  oi  his  conversion,  does  not  usually  re- 
gard the  period  of  his  recovery,  as  the  commencement  of  his  chris- 
tian life.---4.  He  had  not,  at  tiiis  period,  made  a  public  profession 
of  religion ;  and,  of  course,  was  not  restrained  from  such  declen- 
sion by  his  own  covenant,  by  communion  with  christians,  or  by  the 
consciousness,  that,  as  a  visible  christian,  his  faults  were  subjected 
to  the  inspection  and  the  censure  of  the  surrounding  world.  5. 
Tliough  charitable  in  judging  others,  he  was  at  least  equally  sever# 
m  judging  himself.     6.  He  appears,  at  a  very  early  period,  to  have 
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rornied  views  of  the  purity  of  the  christian  character— of  the  de- 
gree of  freedom  from  sin,  and  of  the  degree  of  actual  hcdiiiess, 
requisite  to  justify  the  liope  of  converaonh-— altogether  mote  ele?a- 
ted  in  their  nature,  than  the  truth  will  warrant  7.  That  hisiievvs 
of  divine  trutli — particularly  of  the  Sovereignty  of  Grod — should 
have  opened,  after  the  age  of  twelve,  with  so  much  greater  clear- 
ness and  beauty,  as  to  appear  wholly  new,  was  to  have  been  ex- 
pected from  the  nature  of  the  case.  8.  At  a  subsequent  period, 
when  his  mind  was  incessantly  occupied  by  the  unusual  perplexi- 
ties of  his  tutorship,  he  complained  of  a  similar  declension.  9. 
The  purity,  strength  and  comprehensiveness,  ef  ius  piety,  as  exhi- 
bited immediately  after  his  public  profession  of  Christianity,  was  so 
much  superior  to  what  is  frequently  witnessed,  in  christians  of  an 
advanced  standing,  as  almost  to  force  upon  us  the  conviction  that 
it  commenced, — not  a  few  months  before,  at  the  time  of  his  sup- 
posed conversion,  but — at  a  much  earlier  period  of  life.  Rare  in- 
deed is  tlie  fact,  tliat  holiness  is  not,  at  its  cotnmencement  in  the 
soul,  ''  as  a  grain  of  mustard-seed,  which  b  the  least  of  all  seeds;" 
and  though  in  the  rapidity  of  its  growth,  it  diflfers  widely  in  differeat 
soils,  yet  time  is  indispensably  necessary,  before  its  fruits  can  cover 
the  full-grown  plant,  like  the  clusters  on  the  vine. — ^These  conside- 
rations, and  particularly  the  last,  have  led  me  to  believe,  that  the 
early  religious  impressions  of  Mr.  Edwards  are  to  be  regarded,  as 
having  been  the  result  of  a  gracious  operation  of  the  Spirit  of  God, 
upon  his  heart. 

Under  this  happy  influence,  exerted  in  childhood,  his  character 
was  formed.  It  prompted  him  then  to  study  the  Scriptures,  to  love 
prayer,  to  sanctify  tlie  sabbatli,  and  to  pay  an  unusual  attention  to 
the  duties  of  religion.  It  inspired  him  with  reverence  towards  God. 
and  made  him  afraid  to  sin.  It  rendered  him  conscientious  in  the 
performance  of  every  relative  duty,  in  manifesting  love  and  grati- 
tude, honour  and  obedience,  towards  his  parents,  kindness  and  cour- 
teousness  towards  his  sisters,  and  tlie  other  companions  of  his  child- 
hood, respect  and  deference  to  his  superiors,  and  good  will  to  all 
around  him.  It  led  him  also,  at  a  very  early  period,  to  overcome 
that  aversion  to  mental  labour,  which  is  so  natural  to  man,  and  to 
devote  himself  with  exemplary  assiduity  to  the  great  dut}',  daily 
assigned  him,  of  storing  his  mind  with  useful  knowledge.  Some 
of  our  readers,  we  are  aware,  may  perhaps  regard  the  recollections 
of  his  earlier  years,  as  of  little  importance  ;  but  tliose,  who  cherish 
common  sympathies,  witli  tlie  whole  body  of  evangelical  christians, 
in  the  deep  interest  which  they  feel  in  his  character  and  efK>rts,  and 
who  reflect,  that  the  foundation  of  tliat  character  and  of  those  ef- 
forts was  then  laid,  will  require  of  us  no  apology  for  thus  exhibiting 
J  he  comparative  innocence  and  purity,  tlie  docility  and  amiableness, 
the  tenderness  of  conscience,  the  exemplary  industry,  and  the  ar- 
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dent  thirst  for  knowledge,  which  characterized  this  vernal  season 
of  his  life. 

The  deyelopement  of  mental  superiority,  in  die  childhood  and 
youth  of  Mr.  Edwards,  was  certainly  uncommon,  if  not  singular. 
R>ys  of  the  age  of  eleven  and  twelve,  even  when  receiving  ever)* 
aid  from  their  parents  and  instructors,  and  when  feeling  the  influ- 
ence of  all  the  motives,  which  they  can  present,  are  usually  unwil- 
ling, in  any  branch  of  natural  science,  to  examine,  so  as  tlioroughly 
to  comprehend,  the  discoveries  and  investigations  of  others.  Still 
more  unwilling  are  they  to  make  this  examination,  when  no  such 
aid  is  furnished,  and  no  such  inducements  are  preseilted.  But 
rare  indeed  is  the  instance,  in  which  the  attention  of  such  a  bov 
has  been  so  far  arrested,  l^  any  of  the  interesdng  phenomena,  in 
either  of  the  kingdoms  of  nature,  that  he  has  been  led,  without 
promptbg,  and  wimout  aid,  to  pursue  a  series  of  exact  observations 
and  discoveries,  as  to  the  facts  themselves ;  to  search  out  their 
causes ;  and,  as  tlie  result  of  the  whole,  to  draw  up  and  present  n 
lucid,  systematic  and  well  digested,  report  of  his  investigations. — 
The  exammadon  of  the  character  and  habits  of  the  Wood-spider, 
made  of  his  own  accord  by  Edwards,  at  the  age  specified,  and 
pursued  through  a  long  series  of  observations  and  deductions,  evin- 
ces a  power  of  attention,  and  an  accuracy  of  conclusion,  which 
would  have  qualified  him  at  that  time,  if  possessed  of  the  proper 
instruments  and  specimens,  for  almost  anymvestigationsof  Natural 
History.  The  Report  of  it,  also,  if  we  except  the  childishness  of 
some  of  its  phraseology,  which,  indeed,  only  adds  to  its  interest,  is 
as  well  arranged  and  luminous,  as  the  well-written  papers,  which 
we  now  find  in  the  Journals  of  Science.  Perhaps  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned, whether  higher  evidence  of  a  mature  and  manly  mind,  in 
so  young  a  child,  has  hitherto  been  presented  to  the  world. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  litde  more  than  a  year,  just  as  he  attained  die 
age  of  fourteen,  we  find  him  entering  on  pursuits  of  a  still  higher 
character.  Few  boys  of  that  age  have  sufficient  strengUi  of  intel- 
lect, to  comprehend  the  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding. 
Of  those  who  have,  but  a  small  proportion  can  be  persuaded  to  read 
it ;  and  a  much  smaller,  still,  are  found  to  read  it  voluntarily,  and 
of  choice.  We  find  Edwards,  however,  at  this  period  of  life,  not 
only  entering  on  this  work,  of  his  own  accord,  and  with  deep  inte- 
rest, but  at  once  relinquishing  every  other  pursuit,  that  he  may  de- 
vote himself  wholly  to  the  philosophy  of  die  mind ;  and,  to  use  his 
own  language,  '^  enjoying  a  far  higher  pleasure  in  the  perusal  of  its 

!)ages,  than  the  most  greedy  miser  finds,  when  gathering  up  hand- 
uls  of  silver  and  gold,  from  some  newly  discovered  treasure." 
Nor  is  this  all.  While  reading  the  work  of  Locke,  he  presents 
himself  before  us,  not  as  a  pupil,  nor  simply  as  a  cridc ;  but  in  the 
higher  character  of  an  mvestigator,  exploring  for  himself  die  uni- 
verse of  minds,  and  making  new  and  interesting  discoveries.     FoTr 
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tunately  his  investigations  are  presenred,  and  may  be  eompared 
with  the  efforts  of  other  distinguished  men,  at  the  same  period  oC 
Kfe,  in  other  countries  and  in  other  ages.  And  if  any  one  of  all  those 
efforts  discovers  greater  perspicacity  and  mental  energy,  than  the 
^  Notes  on  the  Mind  ;"  particularly,  the  articles  entitled,  Beings 
Space  J  Motion^  Genw,  the  fVillj  and  Excellency;  we  are  yet  to 
learn  wliere  it  is  to  be  found,  and  who  was  its  author.  The  diiscus- 
sion  of  the  very  important  and  difficult  question,  in  the  last  of  tliese 
articles,  What  is  the  Foundation  of  Excellency— of  Excel- 
lency in  its  most  enlarged  acceptation,  in  things  material  and  spi- 
ritual, in  things  intellectual,  imaginative  and  moral, — ^is  not  only 
original,  as  to  its  youthful  author,  and  profound,  but  is  even  now, 
we  believe,  in  various  respects,  new  to  the  investigations  of  philo- 
sophy.^ The  NoTKs  ON  Natural  Science,  furnish  similar 
proofs  of  high  mental  superiority  ;  and,  by  their  variety  of  topics, 
their  general  accuracy,  and  their  originality,  evince  a  power  and 
comprehension,  discovered  by  only  here  and  tliere  an  individual, 
when  possessed  of  die  full  maturity  of  his  faculties.  His  habits  of 
thinking  and  reasoning,  at  this  time  of  life,  appear  to  have  been  as 
severe,  as  exact  and  as  successful,  as  those  of  tiie  most  accomplish- 
ed scholars  usually  are,  in  the  vigour  of  manhood.  The  plan  of 
study,  itself,  which  he  then  formed, — of  studying  with  his  pen ;  and 
of  immediately,  and  of  course,  employing  the  principles  of  the  sci- 
ence he  was  examining,  which  had  been  already  detailed  and  de- 
monstrated by  others,  in  the  discovery  of  new  principles, — ^is  at  least 
equal  evidence  of  the  same  superiority.  So  vigorous  was  the  men- 
tal soil,  that  the  seeds  of  thought  could  not  be  inoplaiited  therein, 
witliout  being  quickened  at  once,  and  made  to  grow  into  a  rich  and 
abundant  harvest.  looking  at  these  two  series  of  Notes,  in  con- 
nection witli  x\\e  plan  of  study  under  which  they  grew,  and  then 
comparing  them,  b^"^  the  aid  of  recollection,  with  the  efibrts  ol  other 
children  and  youths  of  uncommon  promise  ;  we  instinctively  ask, 
When,  and  where,  has  the  individual  lived,  who  has  left  behind  him 
substantial  proofs,  that  he  has  possessed,  at  the  same  age,  a  mind 
more  powerful,  comprehensive  or  creative  ? 

These  conclusions  are  only  confirmed,  by  the  survey  of  hip  suc- 
ceeding years.  Though  drawn  away  from  the  enrire  devotion  of 
his  mind  to  his  colledaie  studies,  by  (what  were  to  him)  the  alluring 
blandishments  of  Mental  philosophy,  he  yet  sustained  in  his  class 
the  first  standing  as  a  scholar ;  and,  though  leaving  college  when 
sixteen,  he  was  not  too  young  to  receive  its  highest  honours.  Hav- 
ing entered  tlic  desk  at  eighteen,  he  was,  after  a  few  trials,  designa- 
ted by  a  number  of  gentlemen  of  a  superior  character,  for  a  very 


♦The  last  article  under  this  lioad,  is  obviously  the  ftiundation  of  the  au- 
thor-8  subsequent  Treatise  on  the  Nature  of  True  Virtue. 
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important  and  difficult  station ;  to  which,  as  well  as  to  various  other 
interesting  fields  of  labour,  he  received  most  pressing  invitations. 

The  extraordinary  difficulties  and  perplexities  o(  the  college, 
xvhile  he  was  one  of  its  officers,  sufficient  as  they  were  to  have  over- 
whelmed a  common  mind,  only  served  to  furnish  him  and  liis  col- 
leagues a  fairer  opportunity,  to  show  forth  the  superiority  of  their 
own  character.  By  their  wisdom  and  fidelity,  the  college  was 
preserved  and  enlarged,  when  in  imminent  danger  of  ruin  ;  and  the 
period  of  their  administration  will  ever  be  regarded,  as  one  of  the 
•most  important  eras  in  its  history. 

While  the  review  of  the  childhood  and  youth  of  Mr.  Edwards 
thus  forces  upon  us  the  conviction,  that,  in  the  early  developement 
of  extraordinary  mental  powers,  he  has  had  few  equals ;  and  enables 
us  to  reflect,  with  pleasure,  that  these  powers  were  never  prostituted 
to  folly,  or  to  vice,  but,  from  the  beginnmg  were  faithfully  devoted 
to  the  great  end  for  which  they  were  given ;  it  also  leads  us  to  re- 
mark, that  his  character,  as  a  moral  being,  was  thoroughly  formed 
and  established,  at  a  very  early  period  of  life.  Like  a  dutiful 
child,  he  listened,  indeed,  to  the  counsels  of  his  parents,  as  to  the 
principles  by  which  his  conduct  should  be  regulated  ;  but  he  also 
examined  for  himself  the  foundations  of  those  principles,  and,  hav- 
ing discovered  that  they  were  firm  and  immoveable,  formed  out  of 
them  a  series  of  rules,  for  the  systematic  regulation  of  his  own  con- 
•duct.  These  rules,  particularly  as  exemplified  in  the  journal  of  his 
daily  life,  evince  not  only  a  pure  and  transparent  sincerity,  and  the 
greatest  openness  of  soul  towards  God  ;  as  well  as  an  inspection, 
metaphysically  accurate,  of  his- own  mind,  and  a  tliorough  acquaint- 
ance witli  his  own  heart ;  but  a  knowledge  of  his  duty, — ^to  God, 
his  fellow-men  and  himself, — and  a  conscientiousness  in  performing 
it,  which  are  usually  the  result  of  great  wisdom  and  piety,  combi- 
ned with  long  experience.  They  grew,  obviously,  out  of  a  dispo- 
sition to  turn  every  occurrence  of  life  to  a  religious  use,  and  thus  to 
grow  wiser  and  better,  continually,  under  the  course  of  discipline, 
to  which  the  providence  of  God  subjected  him.  They  appear  to 
have  been  made  under  the  immediate  inspection  of  the  Omniscient 
^ye,  with  a  solemn  conviction  that  he  was  an  immortal  being,  form-' 
ed  to  act  on  the  same  theatre  with  God,  and  angels,  and  the  just 
made  perfect,  in  carrying  forward  the  kingdom  of  holiness  and  joy, 
in  its  ever  enlarging  progress.  Viewing  himself,  as  just  entering  on 
this  career  of  glory,  he  adopted,  for  the  permanent  direction  of  his 
course,  tlie  best  and  noblest  resokition,  that  an  intelligent  being  can 
form ; — "  Resolved,  That  I  will  do  whatsoever  I  think  to  be  most 
i,o  the  glory  of  God,  and  my  own  good,  profit  and  pleasure,  in  the 
whole  of  my  duration ;  without  any  consideration  of  the  timey  whe- 
ther now,  or  never  so  many  myriads  of  ages  hence  :  resolved,  to  do 
whatsoever  I  think  to  be  my  duty^  and  most  for  the  good  and  ad- 
yantage  of  mankind  in  general :  resolved,  so  to  do,  whatever  diffi' 
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culties  I  meet  whh,  how  many  soever,  and  how  great  soever."  In 
the  spirit  of  this  resolution,  we  find  hun,  with  all  the  earnestness  of 
which  he  was  capable,  giving  up  himself  to  God,— all  that  he  was, 
and  all  that  he  pos5essed, — so  as  habitually  to  feel  that  he  was  in 
no  respect  his  own,  and  could  challenge  no  right  to  the  faculties  of 
his  body,  to  the  powers  of  his  mind,  or  the  affections  of  lus  heart; 
recei\nng  Christ  as  a  prince,  and  a  saviour,  under  a  solemn  cove- 
nant to  adhere  to  the  faith  and  obedience  of  the  gospel,  however 
hazardous  and  difGcult  the  profession  and  practice  of  it  might  be ; 
and  taking  the  Holy  Spirit  as  his  teacher,  sanctifier  and  onty  com* 
forter.  And,  in  accordance  with  both,  we  find  him,  at  this  time, 
regularly  making  the  glory  of  God  the  great  end  for  fihich  he  liv- 
ed ;  habitually  trusting  in  God,  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  feel  no 
uneasiness  about  his  worldly  condition ;  maintaining  the  most  open 
and  confidential  intercourse  with  his  Maker ;  cherishing  exalted 
thoughts  of  Christ  and  his  salvation ;  feeling  himself  to  be  a  part  of 
Christ,  and  to  have  no  separate  interest  from  his ;  exercising  a  filial 
and  delightful  sense  of  dependence  on  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  the  daily 
communication  of  his  grace ;  regarding  communion  with  God  as 
the  very  life  and  sustenance  of  the  soul ;  delighting  in  praiang 
God,  and  in  singing  his  praises,  and  as  much  when  akne,  as  in  the 
companv  of  others  ;  often  observing  days  of  secret  fasting,  that  he 
might  discover,  and  repent  of,  and  renounce  every  sin  ;  maintain- 
ing a  constant  warfare  against  sin  and  temptation ;  firequently  re- 
newing his  dedication  of  himself  to  God ;  conversing  daily  and 
familiarly  witli  his  own  deatli  and  his  own  final  trial ;  rejoicing  ha- 
bitually in  the  divine  perfections  and  the  divine  government ;  reve- 
rentially acknowledgjing  the  divine  hand  in  all  the  works  of  nature, 
and  in  all  the  events  of  providence ;  exhibit'uig  a  calm  and  sweet 
submission  to  the  divine  \\\\\  under  all  the  afilictions  of  life,  so  that 
he  could  regard  afflictions  as  real  and  great  blessings ;  and  enabled 
so  to  live  with  God,  from  day  to  day,  and  from  hour  to  hour,  as  to 
be  delightfully  conscious  of  his  presence,  to  refer  his  uimost  mind 
to  the  inspection  of  his  eye,  to  value  his  approbation  above  all  things 
else,  to  cherish  a  joyful  sense  of  union  to  him,  to  converse  with 
him,  as  a  father,  concerning  his  wants,  infirmities  and  sins,  his  dan- 
gers, duties  and  trials,  his  joys  and  sorrows,  his  fears  and  desires, 
his  liopes  and  prospects,  and  to  commune  with  him  in  all  his  works 
and  dispensations,  in  his  perfections  and  his  glory.  And,  as  the 
result  of  this,  we  find  the  Spirit  of  God  unfolding  to  him  the  won- 
ders of  divine  tnnh  ;  vouchsafing  to  him  joyful  and  glorious  discov- 
eries of  the  perfections  of  God,  as  die  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit ;  enabling  him  to  live,  as  in  the  immediate  presence  and 
vision  of  tlie  things  tliat  are  unseen  and  eternal;  and  communicating 
to  him  a  joyfid  assurance  of  the  favour  of  God,  and  of  a  titleto  future 
glory. 

This  state  of  his  heart  towards  God,  prepared  him  for  a  just  es- 
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timate  of  his  own  character,  for  the  formation  of  the  best  habits, 
and  for  a  conscientious  and  faithful  government  over  himself.  The 
daily  and  c.u-eful  survey  of  his  sins,  by  the  light  of  the  divine  holi- 
ness, enabled  him  to  discover  the  deceitfiilness  of  his  own  heart, 
and  led  him  habitually  to  abhor  himself,  to  form  none  but  humbling 
and  abasing  views  of  his  own  attainments  in  piety,  and  to  esteem 
others  better  than  himself.  There  was  something  extremely  deli- 
cate in  his  constitution ;  which  always  obliged  liim  to  the  exactest 
rules  of  temperance,  and  every  method  of  cautious  and  prudent 
living.  His  temperance  was  the  result  of  principle.  It  was  not 
the  mere  ordinary'care  and  watchfulness  of  temperate  people,  but 
such  a  degree  of  self-denial,  both  as  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  his 
food,  as  left  his  mind,  in  every  part  of  the  day,  alike  unclouded  in 
its  views,  ajid  unembarrassed  in  its  movements.  We  have  seen, 
from  his  diary,  that  he  rose  at  a  very  early  hour,  throughout  the 
year ;  that,  in  the  morning,  he  considered  well  the  business  and 
studies,  of  the  day,  resolved  to  pursue  that  which  was  the  most  im- 
portant; that  his  habits  of  punctuality  were  exact  and  thorough ;  that 
he  husbanded  his  time,  as  the  miser  guards  his  choicest  treasures ; 
not  losing  it  even  in  his  walks,  his  rides,  or  hb  journeys ;  and  not 
allowing  himself  to  leave  his  study  for  the  table,  if  his  mind  would 
thereby  lose  its  brighter  moments,  and  its  happier  sequences  of 
thought  and  discovery ;  and  that,  in  consequence  of  this  regularity 
of  life,  and  an  exact  and  punctilious  regard  to  bodily  exercise,  he  was 
enabled  to  spend  an  unusual  portion  of  every  day,  in  severe  and 
laborious  mental  application.^  Let  It  also  be  remembered,  by 
every  clergyman,  that  notwithstanding  the  exact  discipline  to  which 
his  mind  had  been  subjected,  by  the  course  of  his  education,  and 
by  his  long  devoUon  to  metaphysical  pursuits,  he  continued  his  at- 
tention to  mathematic€d  studies,  as  a  source,  alike,  of  recreation, 
and  improvement,  throughout  the  whole  of  his  ministerial  life. 

The  habits  of  his  religious  life,  which  he  formed  in  his  youth, 
were  not  less  thorough  and  exact.  His  observation  of  the  sabbath 
was  such  as  to  make  it,  throughout,  a  day  of  real  religion ;  so  that 
not  only  were  his  conversation  and  reading  conformed  to  die  great 
design  of  the  day,  but  he  allowed  himself  in  no  thoughts  or  medi- 
tations, which  were  not  decidedly  of  a  religious  character.  It  was 
his  rule,  not  only  to  search  the  Scriptures  daily,  but  to  study  them 
so  steadily,  constantly  and  frequently,  as  that  he  might  perceive  a 
regular  and  obvious  growth  in  his  knowledge  of  them.  By  prayer 
and   self-applicauon,  he  took  constant  care  to  render  them  the 

*On  a  preceding  page  it  is  stated,  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Hopkins,  that 
he  regularly  speHt  thirtem  hours,  every  day,  in  close  study.  After  receiv- 
ing the  invitation  to  Princeton,  hetolcl  his  eldest  son,  that  he  had  for  many 
years  Bpent/ourUen  hours  a  day  in  study ;  and  mentioned  the  necessity  of 
giving  up  a  part  of  this  time  to  other  pursuits,  as  one  of  his  chief  objections 
against  accepting  the  office  of  President. 
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means  of  progressive  sanctification.  He  made  a  secret  of  liis  pri- 
vate devotions,  observes  Dr.  Hopkins,  and  therefore  they  cannot 
be  particularly  known  ;  though  there  is  much  evidence  that  he  v^-as 
piuictual,  constant  and  frequent,  in  secret  prayer,  and  often  kept 
days  of  fasting  and  prayer  in  secret,  and  set  apart  time  for  serious, 
devout  meditations  on  spiritual  and  eternal  things^  as  part  of  his  re- 
ligious exercises  in  secret.  It  appears  from  his  Diary,  that  his  stated 
seasons  of  secret  prayer  were,  from  his  youth,  tliree  times  a  day, — ^in 
his  journeys,  as  well  as  at  home.  He  was,  so  far  as  can  be  knoi^n, 
much  on  his  knees  in  secret,  and  in  devout  reading  of  God's  word, 
and  meditation  upon  it.  And  his  constant,  solemn  converse  with 
God,  in  these  exercises  of  secret  religion,  made  his  face,  as  it  were, 
to  shine  before  others.  His  appearance,  his  countenance,  his  words 
and  whole  demeanour,  were  attended  widi  a  seriousness,  gravity 
and  solemnity,  which  was  the  natural,  genuine,  indication  and  ex- 
prc^ssion,  of  a  deep  abiding  sense  of  divine  things  on  his  mind,  and 
of  his  living  constantly  in  the  fear  of  God.  His  watchfulness  over 
himself — over  his  external  conduct  and  over  his  secret  thoughts 
and  purposes — was  most  thorough  and  exemplary.  The  fear  of 
God,  and  a  consciousness  of  his  own  weakness,  made  him  habitu- 
ally apprehensive  of  sin,  and  led  him  most  carefully  to  avoid  ever)' 
temptation.  His  self-examination  was  regular,  universal,  and  in  a 
sense  constant.  Every  morning  he  endeavoured  to  foresee,  and  to 
guard  against,  the  dangers  of  the  day.  Every  night  he  carefully 
reviewed  the  conduct  of  his  mind,  during  its  progress,  and  enquir- 
ed, wherein  he  had  been  negligent ;  what  sin  he  had  committed ; 
wherein  he  liad  denied  himself;  and  regularly  kept  an  account  of 
every  thing,  which  ho  found  to  be  wrong.  This  record  he  review- 
ed  at  the  dose  of  the  week,  of  the  month,  and  of  the  yciu-,  and  on 
the  occurrence  of  eveiy  iinj)ortant  cliange  in  life ;  that  he  might 
know  his  own  condition,  and  that  he  might  carry  his  sins  in  hinnble 
confession  before  God.  Whenever  he  so  much  questioned  whe- 
ther he  had  done  his  duty,  as  th;it  the  quiet  of  his  mind  was  there- 
by distinl)cd,  lie  regularly  set  it  douii,  that  he  might  examine  its 
real  nature  ;  and,  if  found  in  any  respect  to  be  wrong,  niiglit  put  it 
away.  Every  course  of  conduct,  which  led  him  in  the  least  to 
doubt  of  the  love  of  God  ;  every  action  of  his  mind,  the  renew  of 
which  would  give  him  uneasiness  in  the  hour  of  death,  and  on  his 
final  trial ;  he  endeavoured,  with  all  his  strength,  to  avoid.  Ever)' 
obvious  sin,  he  traced  back  to  its  original,  that  he  might  afterward 
know  where  his  danger  lay.  Every  desire,  which  might  prove  the 
occasion  of  sin, — tlie  desire  of  wealth,  of  ease,  of  pleasure,  of  in- 
fluence, of  fame,  of  po[)ularity, — as  well  as  every  bodily  appetite, 
he  strove  not  only  to  watch  against,  but  habitually  and  unceasingly 
to  mortify ;  regarding  occasions  of  great  self-denial  as  glorious  op- 
portunities of  destroying  sin,  and  of  confirmuig  himself  in  holiness; 
and  uniformly  finding  that  his  greatest  mortifications  were  succeeded 
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by  the  greatest  comforts.  On  the  approach  of  affliction,  he  search- 
ed out  the  SID,  which  he  ought  especially  to  regard,  as  calling  for 
such  a  testimony  of  the  divine  displeasure,  that  he  might  receive 
tt>e  chastisement  with  entire  submission,  and  be  concerned  about 
nothing  but  his  duty  and  his  sin.  The  virtues  and  sins  of  others 
Jed  him  to  examine  himself,  whether  he  possessed  the  former,  and 
whether  he  did  not  practice  the  latter.  Thus  his  whole  life  was  a 
continued  course  of  self-examination;  and  in  the  duty  of  secret 
fasting,  and  humiliation,  which  he  very  frequently  observed, — a 
duty  enjoined  by  Christ,  on  his  followers,  as  explicitly,  and  in  the 
same  terms,  as  the  duty  of  secret  prayer ;  enjoined  too,  for  the  very 
purpose  of  discovery,  confession,  and  purification, — he  was  accus- 
tomed, with  the  greatest  unreservedness  of  which  he  was  capable, 
to  declare  his  ways  to  God,  and '  to  lay  open  his  soul  before  him, 
all  his  sins,  temptations,  difficulties,  sorrows  and  fears,  as  well  as 
his  desires  and  hopes;  that  the  light  of  God's  countenance  might 
shine  upon  him  without  obstruction. 

The  fear  of  God  had  a  controlling  influence,  also,  in  regulating 
his  intercourse  with  mankind.  The  basis  of  that  intercourse,  in  all 
the  relations  of  life,  and  indeed  of  his  whole  character,  was  evau" 
gelical  integrity^ — a  settled  unbending  resolution  to  do  what  he 
thought  right,  whatever  self-denial  or  sacrifices  it  might  cost  him. 
This  trait  of  character  he  early  discovered,  in  the  unfavourable  esti- 
mate, which  he  formed,  of  his  youthful  attainments  in  religion ;  and 
in  the  severe  judgment,  which  he  passed  upon  the  period  of  his  offi- 
cial connection  with  college,  as  a  period  of  marked  declension  in 
his  christian  life.  He  discovered  it,  during  that  connection,  in  his 
most  conscientious  and  honourable  efforts  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
that  insutution,  under  uncommon  difficulties  and  trials.  He  disco- 
vered it  during  his  ministry  at  Northampton,  in  the  very  laborious 
performance  of  every  ministerial  duty,  and  in  his  firm  and  fearless 
defence  of  the  truth,  in  opposition  to  numbers,  power  and  influence. 
He  discovered  it  eminently  in  tlie  afiair  of  his  dismission.  His 
conscience  at  first  hesitated,  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  the  prevailing 
mode  of  admission  to  the  church.  Still,  he  regarded  the  question 
as  altogether  doubtful.  It  had  been  once  publicly  discussed ;  his 
own  colleague  and  grandfather,  who  had  introduced  it  at  North- 
ampton, being  one  of  the  combatants ;  and  the  victory  had  been 
supposed  to  be  on  his  side,  and  in  favour  of  the  existing  mode. 
The  churches  of  tlie  county  had  adopted  it ;  and  the  whole  cur- 
rent of  public  opinion, — ^the  united  voice  of  wealtli,  fashion,  num- 
bers, learning  and  influence, — ^was  in  its  favour.  If  he  decided 
against  continuing  the  practice,  all  these  would  certainly  be  com- 
bined against  him ;  his  people  would  demand  his  dismission,  before 
a  tribunal  which  bad  prejudged  the  case ;  his  only  m^ans  of  sup- 
porting a  youDg  and  numerous  family  would  be  taken  away^  ai  ^ 
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time  of  life,  when  an  adequate  provision  for  their  wants  wouM  pro*- 
bably  involve  him  in  extreme  embarrassment.  Yet  none  of  these 
tilings  moved  liim ;  and  his  only  anxie^  was,  to  ascertain  and  to 
perform  his  duty.  He  discovered  it,  in  the  same  manner,  in  the 
controversy  at  Stockbridge.  There,  the  same  influence,  which,  in 
the  former  case,  had  effected  his  dismission,  he  knew  would  be 
combined  against  him,  witli  increased  hostility,  and  in  all  probability 
would  deprive  his  family  a  second  time  of  their  support ;  unless  he 
sat  quietly  by,  and  saw  the  charities  of  christian  philanthropy  per- 
verted to  sources  of  private  emolument.  But  in  such  a  crisis  be 
could  not  deliberate  for  a  moment. 

'^  He  had  a  strict  and  inviolable  regard  to  justice,  in  all  his  deal- 
ings with  his  neighbours,  and  was  very  careful  to  provide  things 
honest  in  the  sight  of  all  men ;  so  tliat  scarcely  a  man  had  any  deal- 
ings witli  him,  who  was  not  conscious  of  his  uprightness. 

^'  His  great  benevolence  to  mankind  discovered  itself,  amoog 
other  ways,  by  the  uncommon  regard  be  showed  to  liberalit}',  and 
charity  to  the  poor  and  distressed.  He  was  much  in  recommend- 
ing this,  both  in  his  public  discourses,  and  in  private  conversation. 
He  often  declared  it  to  be  his  opinion,  that  professed  christians  were 
greatly  deficient  in  this  duty,  and  much  more  so  than  in  most  other 
parts  of  external  Christianity.  He  often  observed  how  nuich  this 
IS  spoken  of,  recommended  and  encouraged,  in  the  holy  Scriptures, 
especially  in  the  New  Testament.  And  it  was  his  opinion,  that 
every  particular  church  ought,  by  frequent  and  liberal  contributions, 
to  maintain  a  public  stock,  tliat  might  be  ready  for  the  poor  and 
necessitous  members  of  that  church  ;  and  that  the  principal  busi- 
ness of  deacons  is,  to  take  care  of  the  poor,  in  the  faithful  and  judi- 
cious improvement  and  distribution  of  the  church's  contributions, 
lodged  in  their  hands.  And  he  did  not  content  himself  with  merely 
recommending  charity  to  oliiers,  but  practised  it  much  himself: 
tliough,  according  to  his  Master's  advice,  he  took  great  care  to  con- 
ceal ins  acts  of  charity ;  by  which  means,  doubtless,  most  of  his 
alrns-deeds  will  be  unknown  till  the  Resurrection,  but  which,  if 
known,  would  prove  him  to  have  been  as  honourable  an  example 
of  charity,  as  almost  any  tliat  can  be  produced.  This  is  not  mere 
conjecture,  but  is  evident  many  ways,  lie  was  forward  to  give, 
on  all  public  occasions  of  charity ;  though,  when  it  could  properly 
be  done,  he  always  concealed  the  sum  given.  And  some  instances 
of  his  giving  more  privately  have  accidentally  come  to  the  know- 
ledge of  others,  in  which  his  liberality  appeared  in  a  very  extraor- 
dinary degree.  One  of  the  instances  was  this  :  upon  his  hearing 
that  a  poor  obscure  man,  whom  he  never  saw,  or  any  of  his  kind- 
red, was,  by  an  extraordinary  bodily  disorder,  brought  to  great 
straits ;  he,  unasked,  gave  a  considerable  sum  to  a  iriend,  to  be  de- 
livered to  the  distressed  person ;  having  first  required  a  promise  of 
him,  that  he  would  let  neither  the  ^rson,  who  was  the  object  of  his 
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charity,  fior  any  one  else,  know,  by  whom  it  was  given.  This  may 
serve  both  as  an  instance  of  his  extraordinary  charity,  and  of  his 
great  care  to  conceal  it."* 

Not  less  exemplary  was  his  practice  of  the  kindred  virtue  of  hos- 
pitality, so  much  enjoined  on  all  christians,  in  the  sacred  scriptures. 
As  his  acquaintance  was  very  extensive,  his  house  was  the  frequent 
resort  of  gentlemen  from  all  parts  of  the  colonies ;  and  the  friend, 
and  the  stranger  of  worth,  ever  found  a  kind  and  cordial  welcome 
at  his  table,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  familv* 

"  He  was  thought  by  some  to  be  distant  and  unsociable^  in  his 
manners ;  but  this  was  owing  to  the  want  of  a  better  acquaintance. 
He  was  not,  indeed,  a  man  of  many  words,  and  was  somewhat  re- 
served in  the  company  of  strangers,  and  of  those,  on  whose  can- 
dour and  friendship,  he  did  not  know  that  he  could  rely.     And 
this  was  probably  owing  to  two  causes.     First,  the  strict  guard  he 
set  over  his  tongue,  from  his  youtli.     From  experience  and  obser- 
vation he  early  discovered,  that  the  sins  of  the  tongue,  make  up  a 
very  formidable  proportion  of  all  the  sins  committed  by  men,    and 
lead  to  a  very  large  proportion  of  tlieir  remaining  sins.     He  there- 
fore resolved  to  take  the  utmost  care,  never  to  sin  with  his  tongue  ; 
to  avoid  not  only  uttering  reproaches  liimself,  but  receiving  them, 
and  listening  to  them  from  others ;  to  say  notliing  for  tlie  sake  of 
giving  pain,  or  wounding  tlie  feelings  or  reputation  of  others ;  to  say 
nothing  evil  concerning  diem,  except  when  an  obvious  duly  required 
him  to  do  it,  and  dien  to  speak,  as  if  nobody  had  been  as  vile  as 
himself,  and  as  if  he  had  committed  the  same  sins,  or  had  the  same 
infirmities  or  failings,  as  others ;  never  to  employ  himself  in  idle, 
trivial  and  impertinent   talk,  which  generally  makes  up  a  great 
part  of  tiie  conversation  of  those,  wlio  are  full  of  words,  in  all 
companies ;    and  to  make  sure  of  that  mark  of  a  perfect    man, 
2;iven  by  James,  "If  any  man  offend  not  in  word.,  the  same  is  a 
perfect  man,   and  able,  also,  to  bridle  the  whole  body."     He  was 
sensible,  that  "  in  the  multitude  of  words,  there  wanteth  not  sin  ;" 
and    therefore    refrained    his    lips,    and   habituated   himself    to 
think   before   he   spoke,  *and  to   propose  some  good  end  in  all 
his   words ;    which    led   him   conformably    to   an   apostolic  pre- 
cept,   to   be,   above    many  others,   slow  to   speak, — Secondly, 
this   was   in    pah,    the   effect   of    his   bodily  constitution.      He 
possessed  but  a  comparatively  small  stock  of  animal  life  :  his  spirits 
were  low,  and  he  had  neither  the  vivacity  nor.  strentli  of  lungs  to 
spare,  that  would  have  been  requisite  in  order  to  render  him  what 
niij^ht  be  called  an  af&ble,  sprightly  companion,  in  all  circles. 
They,  who  have  a  great  flow  of  animal  spirits,  and  so  can  speak 


**•  As  both  the  gjiver,  and  the  object  of  his  charity,  are  dead,  and  all  the 
ends  of  the  proposed  secrecy  are  aiibwercd ;  it  is  thought  not  inconsistent 
with  the  above  mentioned  pron)i«c,  to  make  known  the  foct^  as  it  \&  W\^ 
related." 
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with  more  ease,  and  less  expense,  and  exhausdon,  than  others,  may 
doubtless,  lawfully  engage  in  free  conversation,  in  all  companies, 
for  a  lower  end  than  that  which  he  proposed :  e.  g.  to  please,  or 
to  render  themselves  agreeable  to  others.  But  not  so  he,  who 
has  not  such  an  abundant  supply :  it  becomes  him  to  reserve  what 
he  has,  for  higher  and  more  important  service.  Besides,  the  want 
of  animal  spirit,  lays  a  man  under  a  natural  inability  of  ex- 
ercising that  freedom  of  conversation,  at  all  times,  and  in  what- 
ever company  he  is,  which  those  possessed  of  more  vivacity  na- 
turally and  easily  glide  into  ;  and  the  greatest  degree  of  humility 
and  benevolence,  of  good  sense  and  social  feeling,  will  not  remove 
this  obstacle. 

'<  He  was  not  forward  to  enter  into  any  dispute  before  strangers, 
and  in  companies,  where  there  might  be  persons  of  difierent  senti- 
ments ;  being  sensible  that  such  disputes  are  generally  unprofitable 
and  often  smful,  and  of  bad  consequence.  He  thought  he  could 
dispute  to  the  best  advantage  with  his  pen ;  yet  he  was  always  free 
to  give  his  sentiments,  on  any  subject  proposed  to  him,  and  to  re- 
move any  difficulties  or  objections  ofiered  by  way  of  enquiiy,  as 
Ijring  in  the  way  of  what  he  looked  upon  to  be  the  truth.  But  bow 
groundless,  with  regard  to  him,  the  imputation  of  being  dutarU  and 
unsociable  was,  his  known  and  tried  friends  best  knew.  They  al- 
ways found  him  easy  of  access,  kind  and  condescending ;  and 
though  not  talkative,  yet  affable  and  free.  Among  those,  whose 
candour  and  friendship  he  had  experienced,  he  tlirew  off  all  that, 
which  to  others,  had  the  appearance  of  reserve,  and  was  most  open 
and  communicative :  and  was  always  patient  of  contradiction,  while 
the  utmost  opposition  was  made  to  bis  sentiments,  that  could  be 
made  by  any  arguments  or  objections,  whether  plausible  or  solid. 
And  indeed  he  was,  on  all  occasions,  quite  sociable  and  free,  witli 
all  who  had  any  special  business  with  him. 

"  His  conversation  with  his  friends  was  always  savoury  and  pro- 
fitable :  in  tliis  he  was  remarkable,  and  almost  singular.  He  was 
not  accustomed  to  spend  liis  time  with  them  in  evil  speaking,  or 
foolish  jesting,  idle  chit-chat,  and  telling  stories;  but  his  mouth 
was  that  of  the  just,  which  bringeth  forth  wisdom,  and  whose 
lips  dispense  knowledge.  His  tongue  was  as  the  pen  of  a  ready 
writer,  while  he  conversed  about  important  heavenly  and  divine 
things,  of  which  his  heart  was  so  full,  in  a  manner  so  new  and  ori- 
ginal, so  natural  and  familiar,  as  to  be  most  entertaining  and  in- 
structive, so  that  none  of  his  friends  could  enjoy  his  company 
without  instruction  and  profit,  unless  it  was  by  tlieir  own  fault. 

"  He  was  cautious  in  choosing  his  intimate  friends^  and  there- 
fore had  not  many,  tliat  might  properly  be  called  such ;  but  to 
them  he  showed  himself  friendly  in  a  peculiar  manner.  He 
was,  indeed,  a  faithful  friend,  and  able  above  most  otiiers  to 
Jceep  a  secret.     To  them  he  discovered  himselfi  more  than  to 
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otiiers,  and  led  thera  into  his  views  and  ends  in  his  conduct  in  par- 
ticular instances :  by  which  they  had  abundant  evidence  that  he  ^ 
well  understood  human  nature,  and  that  his  general  reserved- 
ness,  and  many  particular  instances  of  his  conduct,  which  a  stran- 
ger might  impute  to  ignorance  of  men,  were  really  owing  to  his 
uncommon  knowledge  of  mankind. 

*4n  his  family,  he  practiced  that  conscientious  exactness,  which 
was  conspicuous  in  all  his  ways.  He  maintained  a  ereat  esteem 
and  regard  for  his  amiable  and  excellent  consort.  Much  of  the 
tender  and  affectionate  was  expressed  in  his  conversation  widi  her, 
and  in  all  his  conduct  towards  her.  He  was  often  visited  by  her,  in 
his  study,  and  conversed  freely  with  her  on  matters  of  religion ; 
and  he  used  commonly  to  pray  with  her  in  his  study,  at  least  once 
a  day,  unless  something  extraordinary  prevented.  The  season  for 
this,  commonly,  was  in  the  evening,  after  prayers  in  the  family,  just 
before  going  to  bed.  As  he  rose  very  early  himself,  he  was  wont 
to  have  his  family  up  betimes  in  the  morning ;  after  which,  before 
they  entered  on  the  business  of  the  day,  he  attended  on  family 
prayers ;  w^hen  a  chapter  in  tlie  bible  was  read,  commonly  by  can- 
dle-light in  the  winter ;  upon  which  he  asked  his  children  ques- 
tions, according  to  their  age  and  capacity;  and  took  occasion 
to  explain  some  passages  in  it,  or  enforce  any  duty  recommended, 
as  he  thought  most  proper. 

''  He  was  careful  and  thorough  in  the  government  of  liis  chil- 
dren ;  and,  as  a  consequence  of  this,  they  reverenced,  esteemed 
and  loved,  him.  He  took  the  utmost  care  to  begin  his  govern- 
ment of  tliem,  when  they  were  very  young.  When  they  first 
discovered  any  degree  of  self-will  and  stubbornness,  he  would 
attend  to  them,  until  he  had  thoroughly  subdued  them,  and 
brought  them  to  submit.  Such  prudent  discipline,  exercised 
with  the  greatest  calmness,  being  repeated  once  or  twice,  was 
generally  sufficient  for  that  child;  and  effectually  established  his 
parental  authority,  and  produced  a  cheerful  obedience  ever  after. 

"  He  kept  a  watchful  eye  over  his  children,  that  he  might  admo- 
nish them  of  the  ^r*^  wrong  step,  and  direct  them  in  the  right  way. 
He  took  opportunities  to  converse  with  them  singly,  and  closely, 
about  the  concerns  of  their  souls,  and  to  give  them  warnings,  ex- 
hortations and  directions,  as  he  saw  them  severally  need."  The 
salvation  of  his  children  was  his  chief  and  constant  desire,  and  aim^ 
and  effort  concerning  them.  In  the  evening,  after  tea,  he  custom- 
arily sat  in  the  parlour,  with  his  family,  for  an  hour,  unbending  from 
the  severity  of  study,  entering  freely  into  the  feelings  and  concerns 
of  his  children,  and  relaxing  into  cheerful  and  animated  conversa- 
tion, accompanied  frequently  with  sprighdy  remarks,  and  sallies  of 
wit  and  humour.  But,  before  retiring  to  his  study,  he  usually  gave 
the. conversation,  by  degrees,  a  more  serious  turn,  addressing  his 
children,  with  great  tenderness  and  earnestness,  on  the  subjieci^C 
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tbrar  nlvatioa ;  when  the  thought,  that  thqr  were  «dD  straogen  lo 
reUgion,  would  often  affect  him  so  poweifiifyy  as  to  obfige  mm  to 
withdraw,  in  order  to  conceal  his  emoticmsd — ^'He  tocdL  much 
pains  to  instruct  his  children,  in  the  principles  and  duties  of  reUgion, 
m  .which  he  made  use  of  the  Assembly's  Shorter  Gatechism :  not 
merely  by  taking  care,  that  they  learned  it  by  heart;  but  by  lead- 
ing them  into  au  understanding  of  the  doctrines  theran  tau^bt,  by 
awing  them  questions  on  each  answer,  and  explaining  it  to  them. 
.  His  usual  time  to  attend  to  llus  was  on  the  evemng  bedbre  the  sab> 
bath.  And,  as  he  believed  that  the  sabbath,  or  holy  time,  began  at 
sunset,  on  the  evening  preceiting.  the  first  day  of  the  weelc,  he  or- 
dered his  family  to  fimsh  all  their  secular  business  by  that  time,  or 
before ;  When  all  were  called  together,  a  psalm  waa  sung,  and 
prayer  offered,  as  an  mtroduction  to  the  sanctificaticMi  of  the  sab> 
bath.  This  care  and  exactness  effectually  prevented  that  intruding 
on  hdy  time,  by  attending  to  secular  business,  which  is  too  com- 
mon even  in  &milies,  where  the  evening  before  the  sabbath  is  pio- 
fesseflly  observed. 

."  He  was  utterly  opposed  to  every  thing  fike  unseaaonaUe  hours, 
OD  the  part  of  young  pec^le,  in  ibfik  visitbg  and  amusements;  which 
be  regarded  as  a  dangerous  step  towards  corruptins  them,  and 
brining  them  to  ruin.  And  he  thought  the  excuse  offered  by  ma- 
ny parents,  for  tolerating  this  practice  in  their  children, — thai  ii  u 
m  cuftom,  and  that  the  children  i^ other  people  are  allowed  thusto 
practice^  and  therefore  it  is  difficulty  and  even  impassible^  to  restrain 
theirs, — ^was  insufficient  and  frivolous,  and  manifested  a  great  de- 
gree of  stupidity,  on  the  supposition  that  the  practice  was  hurtful 
and  pernicious  to  their  souls.  And  when  his  children  grew  up,  he 
found  no  difficulty  in  restraining  them  from  this  improper  and  mis- 
chievous practice ;  but  they  cheerfully  complied  with  the  will  of 
their  parents.  He  allowed  none  of  his  children  to  be  absent  from 
home,  after  nine  o'clock  at  night,  when  they  went  abroad  to  see  their 
friends  and  companions;  neither  were  thev  allowed  to  sit  up  much 
after  that  time,  in  his  own  house,  when  any  oi  their  friends  came  to  visit 
them.  If  any  gentleman  desired  to  address  either  of  his  daughters, 
after  the  requisite  introduction  and  preliininaries,  he  was  allowed 
'  all  proper  opportunities  of  becoming  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  manners  and  disposition  of  the  young  lady,  but  must  not  in- 
trude on  the  customary  hours  of  rest  and  sleep,  nor  on  the  religion 
and  order  of  the  family." 

Perhaps  diere  never  was  a  man  more  constantly  retired  from  the 
world,  giving  himself  to  reading  and  contemplation ;  and  it  was  a 
wonder  that  his  feeble  frame  could  subsist,  under  such  fatigues, ' 
daily  repeated,  and  so  long  continued.  Yet,  upon  this  being  allu- 
ded to  by  one  of  his  friends,  only  a  few  months  before  his  deitth,  he 
said  to  him,  ^*  I  do  not  find,  but  that  I  now  api  as  well  abletobearthe 
closest  study,  as  I  waa  thirty  years  ago;  and  can  go  through  the 
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exercises  of  the  pulpit,  with  as  little  uneasiness  or  difficulty." — In 
his  youth,  he  appeared  healthy,  and  widi  a  good  degree  of  vivacity, 
but  was  never  robust.    In  middle  life,  he  appeared  very  much  ema- 
ciated, by  severe  study,  and   intense  mental  application. — In  his 
person,  he  was  tall  of  stature,  and  of  a  slender  form.*     He  had  a 
high,  broad,  bold  forehead,  and  an  eye  unusually  piercing  and  lu- 
minous ;  and  on  his  whole  countenance,  the  features  of  his  mind — 
perspicacity,  sincerity  and  benevolence — were  so  strongly  impress- 
ed, riiat  no  one  could  behold  it,  witliout  at  once  discovering  the 
clearest  indications  of  great  intellectual  and  moral  elevation.     His 
manners  were  those  of  the  christian  gentleman,  easy,  tranquil, 
modest  and  dignified ;  yet  they  were  the  manners  of  the  student, 
grave,  sedate  and  contemplative  ;  and  evinced  an  exact  sense  of 
propriety,  and  an  undeviating  attention  to  the  rules  of  decorum. 
"  He  had,"  observes  one  of  his  cotemporaries,  **  a  natural  steadi- 
ness of  temper,  and  fortitude  of  mind ;  which,  being  sanctified  by 
the  Spirit  of  God,  was  ever  of  vast  advantage  to  him,  to  carry  him 
through  difficult  services,  and  to  support  him  under  trying  afflic- 
tions, in  the  course  of  his  life. — Personal  injuries,  he  bore  with  a 
becoming  meekness,  and  patience,  and  a  disposition  to  forgiveness." 
— According  to  Dr.  Hopkins,  himself  an  eye-witness,  tliese  traits  of 
character  were  eminently  discovered,  throughout  the  whole  of  his 
long-continued  trials  at  Northampton.     His  own  narrative  of  that 
transaction,  his  remarks  before  the  Council,  his  letters  relating  to  it, 
and  his  farewell  sermon,  all  written  in  the  midst  of  the  passing  oc- 
currences, bespeak  as  calm,  and  meek,  and  unperturbed  a  state  of 
mind,  as  they  would  have  done,  had  they  been  written  by  a  third 
person,  long  after  the  eyents  took  place. — "  The  humility,  modesty 
and  serenity  of  his  behaviour,  much  endeared  him  to  his  acquain- 
tance, and  made  him  appear  amiable  in  the  eyes  of  such,  as  had  the 
})rivilege  of  conversing  with  him. — ^The  several  relations  sustained 
by  him,  he  adorned  witli  exemplary  fidelity ;  and  was  solicitous  to 
fill  every  station  with  its  proper  duty. — ^In  his  private  walk  as  l 
christian,  he  appeared  an  example  of  truly  rational,  consistent,  uni- 
form religion  and  virtue;  a  shining  instance  of  the  power  and  effi- 
cacy of  tliat  holy  faith,  to  which  he  was  so  firmly  attached,  and  of 
which  he  was  so  zealous  a  defender.     He  exhibited  much  of  spiri- 
tuality, and  a  heavenly  bent  of  soul.     In  him,  one  saw  the  loveliest 
appearance — a  rare  assemblage  of  christian  graces,  united  with  the 
richest  gifts,  and  mutually  subserving  and  recommending  one  an- 
other." 

"  He  had  an  uncommon  thirst  for  knowledge,  in  the  pursuit  of 
which  he  spared  no  cost  nor  pains.  He  read  all  the  books,  espe- 
cially books  treating  of  theology,  that  he  could  procure,  from  which 


*  His  height  Wfm  about  six  feet  one  inch. 
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lie  could  hope  to  derive  any  assistance,  in  the  discovery  of  truth* 
And  in  this,  he  did  not  confine  himself  to  authors  of  any  particular 
sect  or  denomination ;  but  even  took  much  pains  to  procure  the 
works  of  the  most  distinguished  writers,  who  advanced  views  of 
religion  or  morals,  most  contrary  to  his  own'principles ;  particularly 
the  ablest  Arminian,  Socinian  and  Infidel,  writers.     But  he  studied 
the  Bible  more  than  all  other  books,  and  more  than  most  other  di- 
vines do."     He  studied  the  Biblei  to  receive  implicitly  what  it 
teaches ;  but  he  read  other  books  to  examine  their  soundness,  and 
to  employ  them  as  helps  in  the  investigation  of  principles,  and  the 
discovery  of  truth.     His  uncommon  acquaintance  with  the  Bible, 
appears  in  his  Sermons,  in  his  Treatises,— jiarticularly  in  the  treatises 
on  the  Affections,  on  the  History  of  Redemption,  on  United  and 
Extraordinary  Prayer,  on  the  Types  of  the  Messial),  on  the  Quali- 
fications for  Communion,  and  on  Grod's  Last  End  in  the  Creatioo, 
— ^in  his  Notes  on  the  Scriptures,  and  in  his  Miscellaneous  Observa- 
tions and  Remarks.    Any  person  who  will  read  his  works  with 
close  attention,  and  then  will  compare  them  with  those  of  other 
theological  writers,  since  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  will  easily  be 
satisfied  that  no  other  divine  has  as  yet  appeared,  who  has  studied 
the  scriptures  more  thoroughly,  or  who  has  been  more  successful  in 
discovering  tlie  mind  of  the  Holy  Spirit.     He  took  his  religious 
principles  from  the  Bible,  and  not  from  Treatises,  or  Systems  of 
theology,  or  any  work  of  man.     On  the  maturest  examination  of 
the  different  schemes  of  faith,  prevailing  in  the  world,  and  on  com- 
paring them  with  the  sacred  scriptures,  he  adhered  to  the  main  ar- 
ticles of  the  Reformed  Religion,  with  an  unshaken  firmness  and 
with  a  fervent  zeal,  yet  tempered  with  charity  and  candour,  and 
governed  by  discretion.     Few  men  are  less  under  the  bias  of  edu- 
cation, or  tlie  influence  of  bigotry :  few  receive  the  articles  of  their 
creed  so  little  upon  trust,  or  discover  so  much  liberality  or   tho- 
roughness in  examining  their  foundation.     His  principles  have  been 
extensively  styled   Calvinistic,  yet  they  differ  widely,   from  what 
has  usually  been  denominated    Calvinism^   in  various  important 
points ;  particularly,  in  all  immediately  connected  with  Moral  Agen- 
cy ;  and  he  followed  implicitly,  if  any  man  ever  followed,  the  apos- 
tolic injunction,   to  call  no  man,  Father^  by  receiving  nothing  on 
human  authority,   and   examining   scrupulously  every  principle, 
which  he  adopted.     He  thought,  and  investigated,  and  judged  for 
himself;   and  from  the  strengUi  of  his  reasoning  powers,  as  weD  as 
from  his  very  plan  of  study,  he  became  truly  an  original  writer. 
As  we  have  already  sufficiently  seen,  reading  was  not  die  only,  nor 
the  chief,  method,  which  he  took,  of  improving  his  mind  ;  but  he 
devoted  the  strength  of  his  time  and  of  his  faculties  to  writings 
without  which  no  student,  and,  be  it  remembered,  no  clergyman, 
can  make  improvements  to  the  best  advantage.     He  preached  ex- 
tensively on  subjects, caataiu<&d\hxoa^haaeries of  disc<Mirses  ^ 
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wf  his  Treatises  having  been  a  course  of  sermons  actually  delivered 
from  die  desk.  In  this  practice,  every  clergyman  who  has  a  mind  fit- 
ted for  investigation,  would  do  well  to  follow  him.  "  Agreeably  to  the 
11th  Resolution,  he  applied  himself,  with  all  his  might,  to  find  out 
Truth:  he  searched  for  it  as  for  silver,  and  digged  for  it  as  for 
hidden  treasures.  Every  thought,  on  any  subject,  which  appeared 
to  liim  worth  pursuing  and  ])resei'ving,  he  pursued  as  far  as  he  then 
could,  with  a  pen  in  his  hand.  Thus  he  was,  all  his  days,  like  the 
industrious  bee,  collecting  honey  from  every  opening  flower,  and 
storing  up  a  stock  of  knowledge,  which  was  indeed  sweet  to  him, 
as  hmiey  and  the  honey-comb." 

"As  a  scholar,  his  intellectual  furniture  exceeded  what  was  com- 
mon, under  die  disadvantages  experienced  at  that  time,  in  these 
remote  colonies.  He  had  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the 
arts  and  sciences — with  classical  and  Hebrew  literature,  with 
physics,  mathematics,  history,  chronology,  etliics  and  mental  phi- 
losophy. By  the  blessing  of  God  on  his  indefatigable  labours,  to 
the  last,  he  was  constantly  treasuring  up  useful  knowledge,  both 
human  and  divine. 

"  Thus  he  appears  to  have  been  uncommonly  accomplished  for 
the  arduous  and  momentous  province  to  which  he  was  finally  called. 
And  had  his  precious  life  been  spared,  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve, tliat  he  would  have  graced  the  station  on  which  he  had  but 
eiitered,  and  proved  a  signal  blessing  to  the  College  of  New-Jer- 
sey, and  tlierein  extensively  served  his  generation  according  to  the 
will  of  God." 

His  inattention  to  his  style  is  certainly  to  be  regretted.  In 
earlier  life,  he  appears  to  have  thought  neatness  and  correctness  in 
writing,  of  little  consequence,*  and  to  have  sent  his  works  to  the 
press,  very  much  in  the  state  in  which  they  were  first  written. 
Let  it  here  be  remembered,  that  the  cultivation  of  style  was  not 
then  attended  to,  in  the  colonies ;  diat  the  people  at  large  were 
accustomed  to  discourses,  written  in  the  plainest  manner ;  and  that 
it  is  extremely  doubtfiil,  whether,  in  the  then  existing  state  of  the 
country,  it  would  have  been  possible  for  him,  to  have  devoted 
much  attention  to  the  style  of  his  sermons,  without  greatly  diinin- 
ishing  dieir  amount  of  impression.  About  the  lime  of  his  lejuing 
Northampton,  he  received  one  of  the  works  of  ltichardson,f  which 
he  read  with  deep  interest,  and  regarded  as  wholly  favourable  to 
good  morals  and  purity  ol  character.  The  perusal  of  it  Ici!  hiui 
to  attempt  the  formation  of  a  more  correct  style,  his  previous  in- 
attention to  which,  he  then  deeply  regretted;  and  in  this  aitenipt 
he  had  much  success.     The  st)'le  of  the  Freedom  of  die  Will, 


*S'.e  Preface  to  Five  Sermons,  Vol.  V.  pp.  349,  360.. 
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Aough  obviously  that  of  a  student,  and  not  of  a  man  of  the  warid, 
is  otherwise  as  correct,  as  that  of  most  of  the  metaphysical  trea^ 
treaties,  to  be  found  in  the  language.  The  same  is  true,  genoaOy, 
of  the  Treatise  on  Original  Sin ;  althou^  it  was  in  the  press  wfaoi 
he  died,  and  never  received  his  last  con6ctions«*  In  the  two 
highest  excellencies  of  style,  perspicuity  and  precisioQ,  he  was 
probably  never  excelled. 

Of  the  powers  of  his  mind,  enough,,  periiaps,  has  been  sud 
already.  They  were  certainly  veiy  varied,  and  fitted  him  far 
high  distinction,  in  any  of  tl^e  pursuits  of  learning  or  acience.—- 
His  memory  was  strong,  exact,  uniform  and  compnebenave. — 
His  imagination  was  rich  and  powerful.  I  know  that  the  contrary 
opinion  has  exten^vely  prevailed,  and  that  for  three  reasons. 
-  First,  he  paid  little  or  no  attention  to  his  style  of  writing  ;  Secondly, 
he  never  cultivated  his  imagination,  and  never  indulged  it  but  spar- 
ii^,  jBuad  probably  in  no  instance,  for  mere  ornament.  TUrdly, 
his  great  works  are  treatises  on  metaphydcal  subjects.  A  writer, 
without  imagination,  always  thinks  and  writes  in  a  dry  manner ;  and, 
if  his  powers  are  great,  like  those  of  Aristotle,  he  writes  like  a 
pure  intelligence.  Those,  who  are  conversant  with  the  writings 
of  ELdwards,  need  not  be  informed,  that  all  his  works,  even  the 
most  metaphysical,  are  rich  in  illustration,  or  that  his  sermons 
abound  witn  imi^ery  of  every  kind,  adapted  to  make  a  powerful 
and  lasting  impressicHi.  In  his  earlier  writings,' this  faculty  of  his 
mind  was  suffered  to  act  with  less  restraint.  The  first  production 
of  his  pen,  on  the  materiality  of  the  soul,  is  a  constant  play  of  im- 
agination and  wit.  The  boy,  who  could  speak  of  the  spiders  of 
*the  forest,  as  "  those  wondrous  animals,  fix)m  whose  glistening 
web,  so  much  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator  shines :" — ^wfao,  in 
describing  their  operations,  could  say,  '^  I  have  seen  a  vast  multi- 
tude of  little  shining  webs,  and  glistening  strings,  brightly  reflect- 
ing the  sun-beams,  and  some  of  them  of  great  length,  and  of 
such  a  height,  that  one  would  think  they  were  tacked  to  the  vault 
of  the  heavens,  and  would  be  burnt  like  tow  in  the  sun  :" — and 
who,  in  exposing  the  absurdity  of  the  supposition,  that  there  can 
be  absolutely  Nothing,  observes,  "  When  we  go  to  form  an  idea 
of  perfect  Nothing,  we  must  not  suffer  our  thoughts  to  take  sanctuar)^ 
in  a  mathematical  point,  but  we  must  think  of  the   same,  that 


♦The  Treatises  on  the  Affections,  and  on  United  Extraordinary  Prayer. 
are  the  most  incorrect  of  all  his  works,  published  by  himself.  In  his  ser- 
mons, published  in  his  life  time,  somewhat  of  the  limae  labor  is  discernible. 
The  works,  piiblinh^d  by  his  son,  Dr.  Edwards,  in  this  country,  are  bnt  HttW 
altered  from  the  rougrh  draught;  but  those  first  published  in  Edinburgh, 
are,  generally,  more  so.  The  History  of  R^emption,  was  conriderablv 
cermet ed  by  my  father,  and  afterwards  thrown  into  the  form  of  a  Treatise 
by  Dr.  Erskine.  ThA  sermons,  published  by  Dr.  Hopkins,  are  the  least 
correct  of  all  bia  v»ik». 
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the  tletpkig  rodb  do  dream  o^;"— fXMsessed  an  hnaginatioo,  at 
once  rich,  brillifuit  and  creative. — ^His  taste,  if  we  do  not  refer  to 
style  of  writing,  but  merely  to  the  judgment  of  the  mind,  con* 
coming  all  the  varieties  of  sublimihr  and  beauty,  was  at  once  deli- 
cate and  'correct. — Few  of  mankind,  hitherto,  have  possessed 
either  invention,  ratiocinatioa  or  judgment,  in  so  high  a  degree  i 
and  it  is  difficult  to  say,  fof  which  of  weae  beis  most  distinguished. 
In  comparing  him  with  the  metaphysicians  of  the  old  wch-M,  we 
must  not  forget  his,  and  their,  respective  advantages  for  the  cul- 
ture of  the  mind.  He  was  thorn  in  an  obscure  viSage,  m  which 
the  ancient  re^  of  barbarism,  viras  onty  beginning  to  yield  to 
the  inroads  of  culture  and  dvilizatioQ;  in  a  cdony  comprizing 
but  here  and  there  a  setdement;  and  m  a  country,  literally  in^ 
its  infancy,  constituting,  with  the  exception  of  now  and  then  a 
white  plantation,  one  vast  continuous  forest,  and  distant  three 
thousand  miles,  from  Europe,  the  seat  of  arts,  refinement  and 
knowledge.  He  was  educated  at  a  seminary,  but  three  years  dder 
than  himself;  which  had  as  yet  no  domidl,  and  which  furnished 
advantages  totally  infericn*  to  dxise,  now  enjoyed  at  die  respecta- 
ble academies  of  New  Eoghnd*  Tbe  rest  of  his  life  was  passed 
amid  the  cares  of  a  most  laborious  profession,  and  on  the  very 
frontiers,  (and  the  htter  part  of  it  in  the  veiy  midst,)  of  savage  life; 
with  DO  lioraries  to  exuore,  and  with  no  men  of  eminence,  widi 
whose  minds,  his  could  come  into  daihr  oootaot»  His  greatest 
work  was  written  in  fnar  month  mid  a  kalf^  while  each  Sabbath 
he  delivered  two  sermons  to  bis  English  flock,  and  two  others,  by 
mterpreters,  to  two  distinct  auditories  of  Indians,  and  catechized 
the  children  of  both  tribes,  and  carried  <»  all  the  correspondence 
of  the  missioo,  and  was  foiced  to  guard  against  the  measures  of  a 
powerful  combination,  busily'  occupied  in  endeavouring  to  drive 
him  from  his  office,  and  thus  to  deprive  his  family  cX.  meir  daihr 
bread. — ^With  these  things  m  view,  instead  of  drawing  any  such 
comparison  myself,  I  vriU  refer  my  readers  to  the  qpmion  of  a 
writer  of  no  hght  authori^  on  such  a  subject^ — ^I  mean  Dugaij» 
Stewabt  ; — yiAio^  after  havmg  detailed  the  systems  of  Locjkb,  and 
LviBNiTz,  and  Beruelet,  and  Cqn]>iu.ac,  speaks  thus  of  the 
subject  of  thb  memoir : — ^*  There  is,  however,  one  Metaphysician, 
of  whom  America  has  to  boast,  who,  m  k^cal  acuteness  and 
subdety,  does  not  yield  to  any  disputant  bred  in  the  universities  of 
Europe.    I  need  not  say  that  I  aUude  to  Jonathan  Edwards." 

Mr.  Edwards  acquired  a  very  high  character,  as  a  divine  and 
as  a  preacher,  during  lus  life.  ^*  Kmoa%  the  luminaries  of  the 
church,  m  these  American  regkras.**  says  one  of  hb  cotemporaries,* 


' 


*1  lappoie  t|is  writv  nftnad  to  ksn,  ukI  in  Tatioas  otto  ^lacM,  t(i>lmTp 
heen  Dr.  Finley.  * 


^  I 
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he  was  justly  reputed  a  star  of  the  first  magnhade :  thoroogfalf 
versed  ia  all  the  branches  of  theology,  didactic,  polemic,  casuistic, 
experimental  and  practical.  In  point  of  divine  knowledf^e  and  skill, 
h^  had  few  equals,  and  perhaps  no  superior :  at  least  in  those  for- 
eign parts.''-—''  Mr.  Ekbvards,'*  says  Dr.  Hopkins,  *'had  the  most 
universal  character  of  a  goodpreacher^  of  almost  any  minister  in 
America.  There  were  but  few  that  heard  him,  who  did  not  call 
Jiim  a  good  preacher,  however  they  might  dislike  bis  religious 
principles,  and  be  much  offended  at  the  same  truths  when  deliver- 
ed by  others ;  and  most  people  admired  him,  above  ail  the  preach- 
ers that  ever  they  heard.''  His  character  as  a  laborious  and  faith- 
ful minister,  and  especially  as  a  powerful  and  successful  preacher, 
if  we  may  judge  firom  the  history  of  his  life,  and  of  the  time  in 
which  he  lived,  was  such,  for  many  years  before  his  death,  as  to 
leave  him  here  without  )a  competitor.*  This  was  owing  chiefly  to 
hb  preaching  and  pastoral  labours ;  for  most  of  his  laboured  pro- 
ductions were  published,  either  a  little  before,  or  after,  his  death; 
yet,  long  ere  this,  his  fame  as  a  preacher  and  minister  of  Christ, 
had  pervaded  the  cotonies,  and  was  extensively  known  in  Grreat 
Britain.  Until  within  these  few  years,  there  were  many  living  wit^ 
nesses,  who  had  heard  him  in  their  youth,  and  who  distinctly  re* 
tnembered  the  powerful  impresssions  left  on  their  minds  by  hb 
preaching,  and  particularly  described  his  appearance  in  the  pulpit, 
the  still,  unmoved  solemnity  of  his  manner,  the  weight  of  his  sen- 
timents first  fixing  the  attention,  and  then  overwhelmiug  the  feelings, 
of  his  audience.  One  of  his  youthful  auditors,  afterwards  a  gen- 
tleman of  great  respectability,  infonned  my  father,  that  he  was  pre- 
sent, when  he  delivered  tlio  sermon,  in  the  History  of  RedemptioD, 
in  which  he  describes  the  Day  of  Judgment ;  and  that  so  vivid  and 
solemn,  was  the  impression  made  on  his  own  miod,  that  he  fully 
supposed,  that,  as  soon  as  Mr.  Edwards  should  close  his  discourse, 
the  Judp:c  would  descend,  and  the  final  separation  take  place. 
The  late  Dr.  West,  of  Stockbridge,  who  heard  him  in  his  child- 
hood, in  that  village,  gave  me  an  account  generally  similar,  of  the 
efiects  of  his  preaching.  On  one  occasion,  when  the  sermon  ex- 
ceeded two  hours  in  its  length,  he  told  me  that,  fix)m  the  time  that 
Mr.  Edwards  had  fairly  unfolded  his  subject,  the  attention  of  the 
audience  whs  fixed  and  motionless,  until  its  close ;  when  they  seem- 
ed disappointed  that  it  should  terminate  so  soon.  There  was  such 
a  bearing  down'  of  truth  upon  the  mind,  he  observed,  that  there 
was  no  resisting  it. — In  his  own  congregation,  tlie  visible  effects  of 


♦For  many  of  the  rMnnrks  on   the  chnractcr  of  Mr.  Edwards,  as  t 
writer,  I  am  iiidtfbiocl  to  a  well  written  revitw  of  the  Worcca- 
ter  edition  of  his  work^,  in  thv  ClirijJiiun  Spectator ;  but  they  are  usually 
so  blended  v/itb  my  own,  that  it  is  impossible  to  designate  the  passages. 
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his  preaching  were  such,  as  were  never  paralleled  in  New  Ei^igland. 
Often,  also,  he  was  invited  to  great  distances  to  preach ;  and  these 
occasional  sermons  sometimes  produced  a  wonderful  effect.  One 
of  these  instances,  which  occured  at  Enfield,  at  a  time  of  great 
religious  indifference  there,  is  thus  mentioned  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Trumbull.  "  When  they  went  into  the  meeting  house,  the  appear- 
ance of  the  assembly  was  thoughtless  and  vain.  The  people  hardly 
conducted  themselves  with  common  decency.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Edwards,  of  Northampton,  preached ;  and  before  the  sermon  was 
ended,  the  assembly  appeared  deeply  impressed,  and  bowed  down 
w  ith  an  awful  conviction  of  their  sin  and  danger.  There  was  such 
a  breathing  of  distress  and  weeping,  that  the  preacher  was  obliged 
to  speak  to  the  people  and  desire  silence,  that  he  might  be  heard." 
This  was  the  commencement  of  a  general  and  powerful  revival  of 
reiijSfion. 

To  what,  it  may  not  improperly  be  asked,  are  this  reputation  and 
this  success  to  be  ascribed.  It  was  not  to  his  style  of  writing:  that 
had  no  claims  to  elegance,  or  even  to  neatness. — ^It  was  not  to  his 
voice :  that,  far  from  being  strong  and  full,  was,  in  consequence  of 
his  feeble  health,  a  little  languid,  and  too  low  for  a  large  assembly ; 
though  relieved  and  aided  by  a  proper  emphasis,  just  cadence,  well 
placed  pauses,  and  great  clearness,  distinctness  and  precision  of 
enunciation. — It  was  not  owing  to  atdtude  or  gesture,  to  his  ap- 

fearance  in  tlie  pulpit,  or  to  any  of  the  customary  arts  of  eloquence.. 
lis  appearance  in  the  pulpit  was  with  a  good  grace,  and  hisilelive- 
ry  easy,  perfecdy  natural,  and  very  solemn.  He  tm-ote  his  ser- 
mons ;  and  in  so  line  and  so  illegible  a  hand,  that  they  could  be 
read  only  by  being  brought  near  to  the  eye.  "He  carried  his  notes 
with  him  into  the  desk,  and  read  most  that  he  wrote  :  still,  he  was 
not  confined  to  them  ;  and,  if  some  tlioughts  were  suggested  to  hira 
while  he  was  preaching,  which  did  not  occur  to  him  when  writing, 
and  appeared  pertinent,  he  would  deliver  tliem  with  as  great  pro- 
priety and  fluency,  and  often  with  greater  pathos,  and  attended  with 
a  more  sensibly  good  effect  on  his  hearers,  than  what  he  had  writ- 
ten."*    While  preaching,  he  customarily  stood,  holding  his  small 


*•'  Tliouirh,  .IS  has  been  t)b.sr^rvcd,"  say?  Dr.  Hopkins,  "  he  was  wnnt  to 
roaflsoc'jiisidorubL'  a  part,  ofwhut  ho  flelivTod,  yet  ho  was  far  from  ihink- 
\:\£r  this  thf  best  way  of  preaching  in  general:  and  looked  upon  ii?in;T  his 
notes,  so  miK'h  as  he  did,  a  deficiency  and  infirmity,  and  in  the  latter  part 
(Ji'his  lite,  he  was  inclinr;d  to  think  it  had  been  better,  if  he  had  never  been 
iKciiHtonied  to  use  his  notes  at  all.  It  appeared  to  him,  that  preaching 
wholly  without  notes,  ajrreoably  to  the  custom  in  uiocit  Protr-stant  coun- 
trie?=.  and  in  what  seem^•  evidently  to  have  been  thii  manner  of  the  Apostles 
and  primitive  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  was  by  far  the  mo»t  natural  way,  and 
had  tlip  greatest  tendency,  on  the  whole,  to  answer  the  end  of  preaching; 
and  {supposed  that  no  one,  who  had  talents,  equal  to  the  work  of  the  min- 
is:try,  was  incapable^  of  speaking  memoriUr^  if  he  took  suitable  pains  ibr  tUi& 
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manuscript  volume  in  his  left  hand,  the  elbow  resting  on  the  cush- 
ion or  the  Bible,  his  right  hand  rarely  raised  but  to  turn  the  leaves, 
and  Iiis  person  almost  motionless. — It  was  not  owing  to  the  pictures 
of  fancy,  or  to  any  ostentation  of  learning,  or  of  talents.     In  his 
preaching,  usuaUy,  all  was  plain,  familiar,  sententious  and  practical. 
One  oT  tbe  po^tive  causes  of  his  high  character,  and  great  suc- 
cess, as  a  preacher,  was  the  deep  and  pervading  solemnity  of  his 
io»pd.     He  had,  at  ail  times,  a  solemn  consciousness  of  the  pre- 
sence of  Crod.     This  was  visible  in  his  looks  and  general  demean- 
our,    it  obviously  had  a  controlling  influence  over  all  his  prepara- 
tions for  the  desk ;  and  was  most  manifest  in  all  his  public  services. 
Its  e  Beet  on  an  audience  is  immediate,  and  not  to  be   resisted. 
"  rie  appeared,"  says  Dr.  Hopkins,  "  with  such  gravity  and  solem- 
ni^y,  and  his  woids  were  so  full  of  ideas,  that  few  speakers  have 
been  able  to  command  the  attention  of  an  audience  as  he  did." — His 
knowledge  of  the  bible,  evinced  in  his  sermons — in  the  number  of 
relevant  passages,  which  he  brings  to  enforce  every  position,  in  his 
exact  discernment  of  the  true  scope  of  each,  in  his  familiar  ac- 
quaintance with  the  drift  of  the  whole  scriptures  on  the  subject,  and 
in  the  logical  precision  with  which  he  derives  his  principles  from 
them — ^is  probably  unrivalled. — His   knowledge  of  the   human 
heart,  and  its  operations,  has  scarcely  been  equi^ed  by  that  of  any 
uninspired  preacher.     He  derived  this  knowledge  fit>m  his  familia- 
rity with  the  testimony  of  Grod  concerning  it,  in  the  Bible ;  from 
his  thorough  acquaintance  with  his  own  heart ;  and   from  h^  pro- 
found knowledge  of  Mental  philosophy.     The  effect  of  it  was,  to 
enable  him  to  speak  to  the  consciousness  of  eveiy  one  who  heard 
him  ;  so  diat  each  one  was  compelled  to  reflect,  in  language  Hke 
that  of  the  woman  of  Sychar,  "  Here  is  a  man,  who  is  revealing  to 
me  the  secrets  of  my  own  heart  and  life :  Is  not  this  man  from 
God  ?" — His  knowledge  of  theology  was  so  exact  and  universal, 
and  the  extensiveness  of  his  views  and  of  his  information  was  so 
great,  that,  while  he  could  shed  unusual  variety  and  richness  of 
thought  over  every  discourse,  he  could  also  bring  the  most  striking 
and  impressive  truths,  facts  and  circumstances,  to  bear  upon  the 
point,  which  he  was  endeavouring  to  illustrate  or  enforce. — His 
aim,  in  preparing  and  delivering  liis  sermons,  was  single.     This  b 
so  obvious,  that  no  man  probably  ever  suspected  him  of  writing  or 
delivering  a  sermon,  for  the  sake  of  display,  or  reputation.     From 
the  first  step  to  the  last,  he  aimed  at  notliing  but  the  salvation  of  his 


attainment  from  his  youth.  He  would  have  the  young  preacher  write  ill 
his  sermons,  or  at  least  most  of  them,  out,  at  large ;  aud,  instead  of  reading 
them  to  his  hearers,  take  pains  to  commit  them  to  memory :  which  though) 
it  would  require  a  great  deal  of  labour  at  first,  yet  would  soon  become 
easier  by  use,  and  help  him  to  speak  morecorrecUv  and  freely,  and  be  of 
great  service  to  him  all  his  days." 
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hearers,  and  at  the  glory  of  Crod  as  revealed  in  it.    This  enabled 
him  to  bring  all  his  powers  of  mind  and  heart  to  bear  on  this  one 
object. — His  feelings  on  this  subject  were  most  intense.     The  love 
of  Christ  constrained  him ;  and  the  strong  desire  of  his  soul  was, 
that  they  for  whom  Christ  died  might  live  for  Him  who  died  for 
them.     "  His  woids,"  says  Dr.  Hopkins,  "  often  discovered  a  great 
degree  of  inward  fervour,  without  much  noise  or  external   emo- 
tion, and  fell  with  great  weight  on  the  minds  of  his  bearerb ;  and  he 
spake  so  as  to  reveal  the  strong  emotions  of  his  own  heart,  which 
tended,  in  the  most  natural  and  efTectual  manner,  to  move  and  af* 
feet  others." — ^The  plan  of  his  sermons  is  most  excellent.     In  his 
introduction,  which  is  always  an  explanation  of  the  passage^  he  ex- 
hibits uncommon  skill,  and  the  sagacity,  with  which  he  discovers, 
and  the  power,  with  which  he  seizes  at  once,  the  whole  drift  and 
meaning  of  the  passage  in  all  its  bearings,  has  rarely  if  ever  been 
equalled.      In  the  body  of  the  discourse,   he  never  attempts  an 
elaborate  proof  of  his  doctrine,  from  revelation  and  reason ;  but 
rather  gives  an  explanation  of  the  doctrine,  or  places  the  truth  on 
which  he  is  discoursing,  directly  before  the  mind,  as  a  fact,  and 
paints  it  to  the  imagination  of  his  hearers.    In  the  application,  where 
he  usually  lays  out  his  strength,  he  addresses  himself  with  peculiar 
plainness  to  the  consciences  of  his  hearers,  takes  up  and  applies  to 
them  minutely  all  the  important  ideas  contained  in  the  body  of  the 
discourse,  and  appropriates  them  to  persons  of  di&rent  characters 
and  situations  in  life,  by  a  particular  explanation  of  their  duties  and 
their  dangers  ;  and  la^y,  by  a  solemn,  earnest  and  impressive  ap- 
peal to  every  feeling  and  active  principle  of  our  nature.     He  coun- 
sels, exhorts,  warns,  expostulates,  as  if  he  were  determined  not  to 
suffer  his  hearers  to  depart,  until  they  were  convinced  of  their  duty, 
and  persuaded  to  choose  and  to  perform  it. — His  graphic  manner 
ol  exhibiting  truth,  is,  perhaps,  his  peculiar  excellence.     The  doc- 
trines of  the  gospel,  in  his  hands,  are  not  mere  abstract  proposi- 
tions, but  living  realities,  distinctly  seen  by  the  author's  faitli,  and 
painted  with  so  much  truth,  and  life,  and  warmth  of  colouring,  as 
cannot  fail  to  give  his  hearers  the  same  strong  impression  of  them, 
which  already  exists  in  his  own  mind. — ^With  all  this,  he  preached 
the  real  truth  of  Crod,  in  its  simplicity  and  purity,  keeping  nothing 
back,  with  so  much  weight  of  thought  and  argument,   so  much 
strength  of  feelbg,  and  such  smcerity  of  purpose,  as  must  enlighten 
every  understanding,  convince  every  conscience,  and  almost  con- 
vert every  heart. — ^I  enquired  of  Dr.  West,  Whether  Mr.  Edwards 
was  an  eloquent  preacher.     He  replied,  "  If  you  mean,   by  elo- 
quence, what  is  usually  intended  by  it  in  our  cities ;  he  had  no  pre- 
tensions to  it.     He  had  no  studied  varieties  of  the  voice,  ana  no 
strong  emphasis.     He  scarcely  gestured,  or  even  moved  ;  and  be 
made  no  attempt,  by  the  elegance  of  his  s^Ie,  or  the  beau^  of  his 
pictures,  to  gratify  the  tasts,  and  ftsdnale  the  imagination.    But,  if 
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you  mean  by  eloquencei  the  power  of  presenting  an   importm^ 
tnith  before  an  audience,  with  overwhelming  weight  of  argument^ 
and  with  such  intenseness  of  feeling,  tliat  tlie  whole  soul  of  the 
speaker  is  thtx)wn  into  every  part  of  the  conception  and  delivery  f 
so  that  the  solemn  attention  of  the  whole  audience  is  rivetted,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  close,  and  impres^ons  are  left  tliat  cannot  be 
effiiced  ;.Mr.  Edwards  was  the  most  eloquent  man  1  ever  heard 
speak*"— "As  the  result  of  the  whole,  we  are  led  to  regard  him  as, 
beyond  most  others,  an  instructive  preacher,  a  solemn  and  faithful 
.preacher,  an  animated  and  earnest  preacher,  a  most  powerful  and 
impressive  preacher,  in  the  sense  explained,  and  the  only  true 
sense,  a  sbgularly  ek)quent  preacher,  and,  through  the  blessing  of 
God,  one  of  the  most  successful  preachers  since  the  days  of  the 
Apostles.    It  ought  here  to  be  added,  that  the  Sermons  of  Mr.  Ed- 
wards have  been,  to  his  immediate  pupils,  and  to  his  foUowers,  the 
models  of  a  style  of  preaching,  which  has  been  most  signally  bles- 
sed by  God  to  the  conversion  of  sinners,  and  which  should  be 
looked  to  as  a  standard,  by  those,  who  wish  like  him  to  turn  many 
'  to  righteousness,  that  with  him  they  may  shme,  as  the  stars,  forever 
and  ever.  • 

^His  pravers,''  says  Dr.  Hopkins,  '^were  bdeed  eacien^^ore^ 
He  was  the  larthest  from  any  appearance  of  a  form,  as  to  bis  words 
and  manner  of  expresskn,  of  ahnost  any  man.  He  was  quite  sin- 
gular and  inimitable  in  this,  by  any,  who  have  not  a  ^rit  of  real 
and  imdissembled  devotion ;  yet  he  always  expressed  himself  \rittt 
decency  and  proprie^.  He  appeared  to  have  much  of  the  grace 
and  spirit  of  prayer  ;  to  pray  with  the  spirit  and  with  tlie  under- 
standing ;  and  he  performed  this  part  of  duty  much  to  the  acceptance 
and  edification  of  those  who  joined  with  him.  He  was  not  wont,  in 
ordinary  cases,  to  be  long  in  his  prayers:  an  error  which,  he  obser- 
ved, was  often  hurtful  to  public  and  social  prayer,  as  it  tends  rather 
to  damp,  than  to  promote,  true  devotion." 

His  practice,  not  to  visit  his  people  in  their  own  houses,  except  in 
cases  of  sickness  or  affliction,  is  an  example,  not  of  course  to  be 
imitated  by  all.  That,  on  this  subject,  ministers  ought  to  consult 
their  own  talents  and  circumstances,  and  visit  more  or  less,  accord' 
ing  to  the  degree  in  which  they  can  thereby  promote  the  great  ends 
of  their  ministry,  cannot  be  doubted.  That  his  time  was  too  pre- 
cious to  the  Church  at  ]aige,to  have  been  devoted,,  in  any  conside- 
rable degree,  to  visiting,  all  will  admit.  Yet  it  is  Ughly  probable, 
that,  if  he  had  been  somewhat  less  in  his  study,  and  seen  his  people 
occasionally  m  the  midst  of  their  families,  and  known  more  of  their 
circumstances  and  wants,  and  entered  more  into  their  feelings ;  his 
hold  on  their  afi^Uons  would  have  been  strcHiger,  and  more  per^ 
manent.  Certainly  this  will  be  true  widi  ministers  at  large. — In 
other  pastoral  duties,  in  preaching  public  and  private  lectures,  in 
...«      j:        labouTB  during  seaacma  of  attention  to  feli^OD,  and  ia 
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conversing  with  the  anxious  and  enquiring ;  he  was  an  uncommon 
example  of  faithfulness  and  success.  '*  At  such  seasons,  his  study 
was  Uironged  with  persons,  who  came  to  lay  open  their  spiritual 
concerns  to  him,  and  seek  his  advice  and  direction.  He  was  a  pe- 
culiarly skillful  guide  to  those,  who  were  under  spiritual  difficulties ; 
and  was  therefore  sought  unto,  not  only  by  his  own  people,  but  by 
many  at  a  great  distance."  For  this  duty,  he  was  eminendy  fit- 
ted, from  his  own  deep  personal  experience  of  religion,  from  his 
unwearied  study  of  the  word  of  God,  from  his  having  had  so  much 
intercourse  with  those,  who  were  m  spiritual  troubles,  from  his  un- 
common acquaintance  with  the  human  heart,  witli  the  nature  of 
conversion  and  with  revivals  of  religion,  and  from  his  skill  in  detect- 
ing, and  exposing,  every  thing  like  endiusiasra  and  counterfeit  reli- 
gion. How  great  a  blessing  was  it  to  a  church,  to  a  people,  and 
to  every  anxious  enquirer,  to  enjoy  the  counsels  and  tlie  prayers  of 
such  a  minister ! 

But  it  is  tlie  Theological  Treatises  of  Mr.  Edwards,  especially, 
by  which  he  is  most  extensively  known,  to  which  he  owes  his  com- 
manding influence,  and  on  wliich  his  highest  reputation  will  ulti- 
mately depend.  It  is  proper,  therefore,  before  we  conclude,  to 
sketch  his  character  as  a  theologian  and  controversialist,  and  to 
state  the  actual  effects  of  his  writings. 

As  a  theologian,  he  is  distinguished  for  his  scriptural  views  of 
divine  truth.  Even  the  casual  reader  of  his  works  can  scarcely 
fail  to  perceive  that,  with  great  labour,  padence  and  skill,  he  deri- 
ved his  principles  from  an  extensive  and  most  accurate  observadon 
of  the  word  of  God.  The  number  of  passages,  which  he  adduces 
from  the  scriptures,  on  every  important  doctrine,  the  critical  atten- 
tion he  has  evidendy  given  them,  the  labour  in  arranging  them,  and 
the  skill  and  integrity,  with  which  he  derives  his  general  conclusions 
from  them,  is  truly  astonishing.  We  see  no  intermixture  of  his 
own  hypotheses ;  no  confidence  in  his  own  reason,  except  as  applied 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  oracles  of  God  ;  nor  even'  tliat  disposi- 
tion to  make  extended  and  momentous  inferences,  which  charac- 
terizes some  of  his  successors  and  admu'ers. 

Another  cliaracteristic  of  his  theology,  is  the  extensiveness  of  his 
views.  In  his  theology,  as  in  his  mind,  diere  was  nothing  narrow ; 
no  partial,  contracted  views  of  a  subject :  all  was  simple,  great  and 
sublime.  His  mind  was  too  expanded,  to  regard  the  distinctions 
of  sects  and  churches.  He  belonged,  in  his  feelmgs,  to  no  church, 
but  the  Church  of  Christ ;  he  contended  for  nothing,  but  the  Truth ; 
he  aimed  at  nodiing,  but  to  promote  holiness  and  salvation.  The 
effect  of  his  labours  so  exactly  coincides  with  the  effects  of  the 
gospel,  that  no  denomination  can  ever  appropriate  his  name  to  itself, 
or  claim  him  as  its  own. 

Vol.  I.  77 
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Viewing  Mr.  Edwards  as  a  controversalist,  tbe  most  excelienf, 
if  not  the  most  striking,  trait  in  his  character,  is  his  integrity. 
Those,  who  have  been  most  opposed  to  liis  conclusions,  and  have 
most  powerfully  feh  the  force  of  his  arguments,  have  aclmowiedged 
that  he  is  a  perfecdy  fair  disputant  He  saw  so  certainly  the  truth 
of  his  positions,  and  had  such  confidence  in  his  ability  to  defend 
them  by  fair  means,  that  the  thought  of  empb}ring  sophistry  in 
their  defence  never  occurred  to  him.  But,  if  ne  had  feh  the  want 
of  sound  arguments,  he  would  not  have  employed  it.  His  con- 
science was  too  enlightened,  and  his  mind  too  sbcere.  His  aim, 
in  all  his  investigations,  was  the  discovery  and  the  defence  of 
Truth.  He  valued  his  positions,  only  because  they  were  true ;  and 
he  gave  them  up  at  once,  when  he  found  that  they  were  not  sup- 
ported by  argument  and  evidence. 

Another  trait  in  his  character,  as  a  reasoner,  is  ariginalityy  or 
invention.  Before  his  time,  the  theological  writers  of  each  given 
class  or  party,  had,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  followed  on,  cxie 
after  another,  in  the  same  beaten  path  ;  and,  whenever  any  one 
had  deviated  from  it,  he  had  soon  lost  himself  in  the  mazes  of  er- 
ror. Mr.  Edwards  had  a  mind  too  creative,  to  be  thus  depend- 
ent on  others.  If  the  reader  will  examine  carefully  his  controver- 
sial and  other  theological  works,  and  compare  them  with  those  of  his 
predecessors  on  die  same  subjects ;  he  will  find  that  his  positions  are 
new,  tliathis  definitions  are  new,  that  his  plans  are  new,  that  his  argu- 
ments are  new,  that  his  conclusions  are  new,  that  his  mode  of  reasoning 
and  his  methods  ofdiscovering  truth  are  perfectly  his  own ;  and  that  he 
has  done  more  to  render  Theology  a  New  Science,  tlian,  with  per- 
haps one  or  two  exceptions,  all  the  writers,  who  have  lived,  since 
the  days  of  tlie  Fatliers. 

Anodier  characteristic  of  his  controversial  writings  is  the  excel- 
lent spirit,  which  every  where  pervades  them.  So  strikingly  is 
this  true,  that  we  cannot  but  urge  ever}'  one,  who  peruses  them,  to 
examine  for  himself,  whether  he  can  discover,  in  tliem  all,  a  soli- 
tary deviation  from  christian  kindness  and  sincerity.  By  such  an 
exammation  he  will  discover  in  them,  if  1  mistake  not,  a  fairness 
in  proposing  the  real  point  in  dispute,  a  candour  in  examining  the 
arguments  of  his  opponents,  in  stating  their  objections,  and  in 
suggesting  others  which  had  escaped  them,  and  a  care  in  avoiding 
every  thing  like  personality,  and  the  imputation  of  unworthy  mo- 
tives, rarely  paralleled  in  the  annals  of  controversy.  It  should 
here  be  remembered,  that  he  wrote  his  Treatise  on  die  Affections, 
and  his  several  works  on  Revivals  of  Religion,  in  the  very  heat  of 
a  violent  contest,  which  divided  and  agitated  this  whole  country ; 
tliat  in  his  Treatises  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Will,  on  Original  Sin, 
and  on  Justification,  he  handles  subjects,  which  unavoidably  awaken 
the  most  bitter  opposition  in  the  human  heart,  and  opposes  those, 
who  had  boasted  of  \heit  victories^  over  what  he  believed  to  be  the 
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cause  of  truth,  "  with  no  little  gloryins;  and  insult ;"  that  his  Trea- 
tise on  the  Qualifications  for  Communion,  was  written  amid  all  the 
violence,  and  abuse,  and  injury  of  a  furious  parochial  controversy ; 
and  that,  in  the  Answer  to  Williams,  he  was  called  to  reply  to  Uie 
most  gross  personalities,  and  to  the  most  palpable  misrepresenta- 
tions of  his  arguments,  his  principles  and  his  motives. 

He  has,  I  know,  been  charged  with  sometimes  handling  his  an- 
tagonists, with  needless  severity.  But  let  it  be  remembered,  that 
his  severity  is  never  directed  against  their  personal  character,  but 
merely  against  their  principles  and  arguments ;  that  his  wit  is  only 
an  irresistible  exposition  of  the  absurdity  which  he  is  opposing  ;* 
that  he  stood  forth  as  the  champion  of  truth,  and  the  opponent  of 
error ;  and  that,  in  this  character,  it  was  his  duty  not  merely  to 
prostrate  error,  but  to  give  it  a  death  blow,  that  it  might  never  rise 
again. 

But  the  characteristic  of  his  controversial,  and  indeed  of  all  his 
theological,  writings,  which  gives  them  their  chief  value  and  effect, 
is  the  unanswerableness  of  his  arguments.  He  not  only  drives  his 
enemy  from  the  field,  but  he  erects  a  rampart,  so  strong  and  im- 
pregnable, that  no  one  afterwards  has  any  courage  to  assail  it ;  and 
his  companions  in  arms  find  the  great  work  of  defending  the  positions, 
which  he  has  occupied,  already  done  to  their  hands. 

Tliis  impossibility  of  answering  his  arguments,  arises,  in  the  first 
place,  from  the  strength  and  conclusiveness  of  his  reasoning.  By 
first  fixing  in  his  own  mind,  and  then  exactly  defining,  tlie  meaning 
of  his  terms,  by  stating  his  propositions  with  logical  precision,  and 
by  clearly  discerning  and  stating  the  connection  between  his  pre- 


*Few  men  have  possessed  a  greater  fund  of  genuine  wit,  than  Mr.  Ed- 
wards. In  early  life,  he  found  it  difficult  to  restrain  it.  Tlie  clear  reduc- 
iio  ad  abturdum,  to  which  he  subjects  every  scheme  and  argument  of  hia 
antagonists,  in  the  Freedom  of  the  Will,  is  usually  a  brilliant  example  of 
true  logical  wit.  The  Answer  to  Williams  abounds  with  it.  I  doubt 
whether  the  annals  of  Metaphysics  can  show  a  finer  specimen  of  it,  than 
the  following;  which  is  the  conclusion  of  his  exposure  of  the  metaphysical 
notion  of  an  Jldioiif  or  *Acl^  as  defined  hy  Chubb,  and  his  associates; 

"So  that,  according  to  their  notion  of  an  Act,  considered  with  regard  to 
its  consequences,  these  following  things  are  all  essential  to  it ;  viz.  That 
it  should  he  necessary,  and  yet  not  necessary ;  that  it  should  be  from  'a 
cause,  and  yet  from  no  cause ;  that  it  should  be  the  fruit  of  choice  and  de- 
sign, and  yet  not  the  fruit  of  choice  and  design;  that  it  should  be  the  be- 
^inninff  of  motion  or  exertion,  and  yet  consequent  onprrvioxu  exertion ;  that 
it  should  6e,  before  it  is  ;  that  it  should  spring  immediately  out  of  indiffer- 
ence and  e(pnUbrium^  and  yet  be  the  effect  of preponderalion ;  that  it  should 
be  «€//'-originated,  and  also  have  its  original  from  something  else ;  that  it  is 
what  the  mind  causes  itself  of  \\a  own  will,  and  can  produce  or  prevent  ac- 
cording to  its  choice  or  pleasure,  and  yet  what  the  mind  has  no  power  to 
prevent,  precluding  all  previous  choice  in  the  affair. 

^^  So  that  an  Act,  according  to  their  metaphysical  notion  of  it,  is  some- 
thing of  which  there  is  no  idea;  it  is  nothing  but  a  confusioii  of  tibiftTsss&!^^ 
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mises  and  conclusions,  he  has  given  to  metaphmetd  reasoningy  very 
much  of  the  exactness  and  certainty  of  mathematical  demonstra- 
tion. 

Another  cause  of  the  unanswerable  character  of  hb  reaacHiings, 
is,  that  he  usually  follows  several  distinct  trains  of  argument,  which 
all  terminate  in  the  same  conclusion.  Each  of  them  is  satisfactory ; 
but  the  union  of  all,  commencing  at  difierent  points,  and  airiving  at 
the  same  identical  result,  cannot  fail  to  convince  the  mind,  that  that 
result  is  not  to  be  shaken. 

A  third  cause  of  this  is,  that  he  himself  anticipates,  and  e^ctu- 
ally  answers,  not  only  all  the  objections  that  have  been  made,  but 
all  that  apparently  can  be  made,  to  the  points  for  which  be  con- 
tends. These  he  places  in  the  strongest  light,  and  examines  under 
every  shape,  which  they  can  assume,  in  the  hands  of  an  evasive 
antagonist,  and  shows  diat,  in  every  possible  form,  they  are  wholly 
inconclusive. 

A  fourth  cause  is  his  method  of  treating  the  opinions  of  his 
opponents.  It  is  the  identical  method  of  Eudid.  Assuming  them 
as  premises,  he  with  great  ingenuity  shows,  that  they  lead  to  palpa- 
ble absurdity.  He  demonstrates  that  his  opponents  are  inconsistent 
with  themselves,  as  weU  as  with  truth  and  common  sense  ^— and 
rarely  stops,  until  he  has  exposed  their  error  to  contempt  and  ridi- 
cule. 

This  unanswerableness  of  Mr.  Edwards'  reasonings,  in  his  con- 
troversial works,  has  been  most  publicly  confessed.  The  Essay 
on  the  Will  treats  of  subjects  the  most  contested,  within  the  limits 
of  theology ;  and,  unless  it  can  be  answered,  prostrates  in  the  dust 
the  scheme  of  doctrines,  for  which  liis  antagonists  so  earnestly  con- 


excited  by  words  without  any  distinct  meaning,  and  is  an  absohitn  non-en- 
tity; and  that  in  two  respects:  1.  There  is  nothing^  in  the  world  that  ever 
was,  is,  or  can  be,  to  answer  the  thinfrs  which  i^nst  belong  to  its  descrip- 
tion, according  to  what  they  suppose  to  be  essential  to  it.  And,  2.  There 
neither  is,  nor  ever  was,  nor  can  be,  any  notion  or  idea  to  answer  the  von/, 
as  they  use  and  e.vplain  it.  For  if  we  should  suppose  any  such  notion,  it 
would  many  ways  destroy  itself.  But  it  is  impossible  that  any  idea  or  notion 
should  subsist  in  the  mind,  whose  very  nature  and  essence,  which  constitutes 
it,  destroys  it. — If  some  learned  philosopher,  who  has  been  abroad,  in  giv- 
ing an  account  of  the  curious  observations  he  had  made  in  his  travels, 
should  say,  "He  had  been  in  Terra  del  Ftiego^  and  there  had  seen  an  ani- 
mal^which  he  calls  by  a  certain  name,  that  becrat  and  brought  forth  himself, 
and  yet  hadasirc  and  dam  distinct  from  himself;  that  he  had  an  appetite,  and 
was  hungry  before  he  had  a  being;  that  his  master,  who  led  him.  and  go- 
verned him  at  his  pleasure,  was  always  governed  by  him,  and  driven  by  him 
where  he  pleased ;  that  when  he  moved,  he  always  took  a  step  before  the 
first  step;  that  he  went  with  his  head  first,  and  yet  always  went  tail  fore- 
most ;  and  this,  though  he  had  neither  head  nor  tail  :*'  it  would  be  no  im- 
pudence at  all,  to  tell  such  a  traveUer,  though  a  man  of  profound  learning, 
that  he  himself  bad  no  idea  of  such  an  animal  as  be  gave  an  account  of,-aiid 
never  had ,  nor  ever  wowVd  Va^^.'^ 
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tend.  Yet  hitherto,  it  stands  unmovQjd  and  unassailed ;  and  the 
waves  of  controversy  break  harmless  at  its  base.*  The  Treatise 
on  Original  Sin,  though  written  chiefly  to  overthrow  the  hypothesis 
of  an  individual,  is  perhaps  not  less  conclusive  in  its  reasonings. 
That  he  succeeded  in  that  design,  as  well  as  in  establishing  the 
great  principles  for  which  he  contends,  will  not  be  doubted  by  any 
one  who  examines  the  controversy ;  and  is  said  to  have  been  vir- 
tually confessed,  in  a  melancholy  manner,  by  Taylor  himself.  He 
had  indiscreetly  boasted,  in  his  larger  work,  that  it  never  would  be 
answered.  'The  answer  was  so  complete,  tliat  it  admitted  of  no 
reply.  His  consequent  mortification  is  said  to  have  shortened  his 
days.  Whether  it  was  true,  or  not,  that  the  grasp  of  his  antagonist 
was  literally  death ;  it  was  at  least  ^eath  to  the  controversy.  The 
Treatise  on  the  Qualifications  for  Communion,  attacked  the  most 
favourite  scheme  of  all  the  lax  religionists  of  this  country,  tlie  only 
plausible  scheme,  ever  yet  devised,  of  establishing  a  communion 
between  light  and  darkness,  between  Christ  and  Belial.  They  re- 
garded this  attack  with  indignation,  from  one  end  of  the  country  to 
die  other.  One  solitary  combatant  appeared  in  the  field  ;  and, 
being  left  in  a  state  of  irrecoverable  prostration,  he  has  hitherto 
found  no  one  adventurous  enough  to  come  to  his  aid.  The  Trea- 
tise, and  Reply,  of  Mr.  Edwards,  by  the  conclusiveness  of  their 
reasonings,  have  so  changed  die  opinion  and  practice  of  die  clergy, 
and  the  churches,  of  New  England,  that  a  mode  of  admission, 
once  almost  universal,  now  scarcely  finds  a  soUtary  advocate. 

But  it  may  not  unnaturally  be  asked.  What  are  the  Changes  in 
Theology,  which  have  been  effected  by  the  writings  of  President 
Edwards.  It  gives  me  peculiar  pleasure  that  I  can  answer  this 
question,  in  the  w^ords  of  his  son,  the  late  Dr.  Edwards,  President 
of  Union  College,  Schenectady. 

"IMPROVEMENTS  IN  THEOLOGY, 

"  MADE  BY  PRESIDENT  EDWARDS,  AND  THOSE  WHO  HAVE  FOLLOW- 
ED   HIS    COURSE    OF    THOUGHT. 

"1.  The  important  question,  concerning  the  Ultimate  End  of  the 
Creation,  is  a  question,  upon  which  Mr.  Edwards  has  shed  much 
light.  For  ages,  it  had  been  disputed,  whether  the  end  of  crea- 
tion was  the  happiness  of  creatures  themselves,  or  the  declarative 
glory  of  the  Creator.  •  Nor  did  it  appear  that  the  dispute  was  likely 
to  be  brought  to  an  issue.  On  the  one  hand,  it  was  urged,  tliat 
reason  declared  in  favour  of  the  former  hypothesis.  It  was  said 
that,  as  God  is  a   benevolent  being,  he  doubtless   acted  under 


*  Dugald  Stewart,  alluding  to  it  in  conversation,  is  said,  on  good  authori- 
ty, to  have  spoken  of  it  thos : — **•  Edwards  on  the  Will,  a  work  which  never 
was  answered,  and  which  never  will  be  answered.*' 
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the  influence  of  his  own  infinite  benevolence  m  the  creation ;  and 
that  he  could  not  but  form  creatures  for  the  purpose  of  maldng 
them  happy.  Many  passages  of  scripture  also  were  quoted  in  sup- 
port of  this  opinion.  On  the  other  hand,  numerous  and  very  ex- 
plicit declarations  of  Scripture  were  produced  to  prove  that  God 
inade  all  things  for  his  own  glory.  Mr.  Edwards  was  the  first, 
who  clearly  dbowed,  that  both  these  were  the  ultimate  end  of  the 
creation,  that  they  are  only  one  end,  and  that  they  are  really  one 
and  the  same  thing.  According  to  him,  the  declarative  glory  of  God 
it  the  Creation,  taken,  not  distribudvely,  but  collectively,  as  a  sys- 
tem raised  to  a  high  degree  of  happiness.  The  Creation,  thus 
raised  and  preserved,  is  die  Declarative  Glory  of  God.  In  other 
words,  it  is  the  exhibition  of  his  Essential  Glory. 

I 

^^  2.  On  the  great  subject  of  Liberty  and  Necessity,  Mr.  Edwards 
made  very  important  improvements.  Before  him,  the  CalvinitU^ 
were  nearly  driven  out  oi  the  field,  by  the  ArminianSj  PdagianSy 
and  Socinians.  The  Calvinists,  it  is  true,  appealed  to  Scripture, 
the  best  of  all  authority,  in  support  of  their  peculiar  tenets.  But 
how  was  the  Scripture  to  be  understood  ?  They  were  pressed  and 
embarrassed  by  the  objection, — That  the  sense^  in  which  they  inter- 
preted  the  sacred  writings^  was  inconsistent  with  human  Jiberiyy 
moral  agency ^  accountableness,  praise  and  blame.  It  was  conse- 
quendy  inconsistent  with  all  command  and  exhortadon,  with  all 
reward  and  punishment.  Their  interpretation  must  of  course  be 
erroneous,  and  an  entire  perversion  of  Scripture.  How  absurd,  it 
was  urged,  that  a  man,  totally  dead,  should  be  called  upon  to  arise 
and  perform  the  duties  of  the  living  and  sound — ^that  we  should 
need  a  divine  influence  to  give  us  a  new  heart,  and  yet  be  com- 
manded to  make  us  a  new  heart  and  a  right  spirit — ^that  a  man  has 
no  power  to  come  to  Christ,  and  yet  be  commanded  to  come  to 
him  on  pain  of  damnation  !  The  Calvinists  themselves  began  to 
be  ashamed  of  their  own  cause  and  to  give  it  up,  so  far  at  least  as 
relates  to  Liberty  and  Necessity.  Tliis  was  true  especially  of  Dr. 
Watts  and  Dr.  Doddridge,  who,  in  their  day,  were  accounted 
leaders  of  the  Calvinists.  They  must  needs  bow  in  tlie  house  of 
Rimmon,  and  admit  the  Self-determining  Power;  which,  once  ad- 
mitted and  pursued  to  its  ultimate  results,  entirely  overthrows  the 
doctrines  of  Regeneration,  of  our  Dependence  for  renewing  and 
sanctifying  grace,  of  Absohite  Decrees,  of  the  Saints'  Perseverance, 
and  tlie  whole  system  of  doctrines,  usually -denominated  the  Doc- 
trines of  Grace, — But  Mr.  Edwards  put  an  end  to  this  seeming 
triumph  of  those,  who  were  thus  hostile  to  that  system  of  doctrines. 
This  he  accomplished,  by  pointing  out  die  diflierence  between  Kat- 
ural  and  Morale  Necessity  and  Inability,  by  showing  the  absurdit}', 
the  manifold^contradictions,  the  inconceivableness,  and  the  impossi- 
bility, of  a  Self-detenaimi^  Povser^  and  by  provbg  that  the  essence 
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or  tlie  Virtue  and  Vice,  exisijtiDg  in  the  disposition  of  tlie  heart  and 
the  acts  of  the  will,  lies  not  in  their  cause,  but  in  their  nature. 
Therefore,  though  we  are  not  the  efficient  causes  of  our  own  act9 
of  will,  yet  they  may  be  either  virtuous  or  vicious ;  and  also  that 
Liberty  of  Contingence,  as  it  is  an  exemption  from  aU  previous  cer- 
tainty, implies  that  free  actions  have  no  cause,  and  come  into  exis" 
tence  by  mere  chance.     But  if  we  admit  that  any  dvent  may  come 
into  existence  by  chance,  and  without  a  cause,  the  existence  of  the 
World  may  be  accounted  for  in  this  same  way ;  and  Atheism  is 
established.— ^Mr.  Edwards  and  his  followers,  have  further  illustra- 
ted this  subject  by  showing,  that  ^e  action  consists  in  volition  itself, 
and  that  liberty  ccmsists  in  spontaneity.    Wherever,  therefore,  there 
is  volition,  there  is  free  action;  wherever  there  is  spontaneity  there 
is  liberty ;  however,  and  by  whomsoever  that  liberty  and  spontanei^r 
are  caused.     Beasts,  therefore,  according  to  their  measure  of  intel- 
ligence, are  as  free  as  Men.   Intelligence,  therefore,  and  not  liberty, 
is  the  only  thing  wanting,  to  constitute  them  moral  agents. — ^The 
power  of  self-determmation,  alone,  cannot  answer  the  purpose  of 
tliem  who  undertake  its  defence ;  for  self-determination  must  be 
free  from  all  control  and  previous  certainty,  as  to  its  operations, 
otherwise  it  must  be  subject  to  what  its  advocates  denominate  a  fa- 
tal necessi^,  and  therefore  must  act  by  contingence  and  mere 
chance.     But  even  the  defenders  of  self-determination  themselves, 
are  not  willbg  to  allow  the  princirie,  that  our  actions,  in  order  to  be 
free,  must  happen  by  cAance^— Thus  Mr.  Edwards  and  his  follow- 
ers understand,  that  this  whole  controversy  concerning  liberty  and 
necessity,  depends  on  the  explanation  of  the  word  liberty,  or  the 
sense  in  which  that  word  is  used.     They  find  that  all  the  senses  in 
which  the  word  has  been  used,  with  respect  to  the  mind  and  its 
acts,  maybe  reduced  to  these  two :  1.  Either  an  entire  exemption 
from  previous  certainty,  or  the  certain  futurity  of  the  acts  which  it 
will  perform :  or  2.  Spontaneity. — ^Those,  who  use  it  in  the  former 
sense,  cannot  avoid  the  consequence,  that,  in  order  to  act  freely, 
we  must  act  by  chance,  which  is  absurd,  and  what  no  man  will 
dare  to  avow.     If  then  Liberty  means  an  exemption  from  an  influ- 
ence, to  which  the  will  is,  or  can  be  opposed,  every  volition  is  free, 
whatever  may  be  the  manner  of  its  coming  into  existence.      If, 
furthermore,  God,  by  his  grace,  create  in  man  a  clean  heart  and 
holy  volitions,  such  volitions  being,  by  the  very  signification  of  the 
term  itself,  voluntary,  and  in  no  sense  opposed  to  the  divine  influ- 
ence which  causes  tiiem,  they  are  evidentiy  as  free  as  they  could 
have  been,  if  they  had  come  into  existence  by  mere  chance  and 
without  cause.     We  have,  of  course,  no  need  oi  being  the  efficient 
causes  of  those  acts,  which  our  wills  perform,to  render  them  either 
virtuous  or  vicious.    As  to  the  liber^,  then,  of  self-detennination  or 
contingence,  it  impKcQ^  as  already  obiwrvedy  ditt  actions,  in  ofder 
to  be  free,  must  have  ho  cauaa;  but  ve  brciu^  tsAi^  «i3A»Qn^V) 
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chance.  Thus  have  they  illustrated  the  real  and  wide  diflmoee 
between  JSTaturali  and  Morcdj  Necessity.  They  have  proved  that 
this  difference  consists,  not  in  the  degree  of  pr^viauM  eerloMiQf  dnt 
an  action  will  be  performed — but  in  the  fact,  that  natural  neeeuiif 
admits  an  entire  opposition  of  the  will,  while  moral  neeessiiy  im- 
plies, and,  in  all  cases,  secures,  the  coftsent  of  the  will.  It  follows 
that  all  necessity  of  the  will,  and  of  its  acts,  is  of  the  moral  kkid; 
and  that  natural  necessity  cannot  possibly  afiect  the  will  tx  any 
of  its  exercises.  It  likewise  follows,  that  if  liberty,  as  applied  to  a 
moral  agent,  mean  an  exemption  from  all  previous  certainijf  that 
an  action  will  be  performed,  then  no  action  of  man  or  any  other 
creature  can  be  free ;  for  on  this  supposition,  every  actioo  must 
come  to  pass  without  divine  prescience,  by  mere  chance,  and  coo- 
aequently  without  a  cause. — Now,  therefore,  the  Calvinists  find 
themselves  placed  upon  firm  and  high  ground.  They  fear  not  the 
attacks  of  their  opponents.  Th^  face  them  on  the  growid  of  rea- 
son, as  well  as  of  Scripture.  They,  act  not  merely  oo  the  defen- 
sive. Rather  they  have  carried  the  war  into  Italy,  and  to  the  veij 
gates  of  Rome. — But  all  this  is  peculiar  to  America;  except  that  a 
tew  European  writers  have  adopted,  from  American  autbcMrs,  the 
sentiments  here  stated.  Even  the  famous  Assembly  of  divines  had 
very  imperfect  views  of  this  subject.  This  they  prove,  when  they 
say,  "Our  first  parents,  being  left  to  the  freedom  of  their  oum  wiuj 
fell  from  the  state  wherein  they  were  created ;" — and  **  GSod  fore- 
ordained whatsoever  comes  to  pass,  so  as  ^  contingency  of 
second  causes  is  not  taken  away,  but  rather  established." — ^These 
divines  unquestionably  meant,  that  our  first  parents,  in  the  instance, 
at  least,  of  their  fall,  acted  from  self-determination,  and  by  mere 
contingence  or  chance.  But  there  is  no  more  reason  to  believe  or 
even  suppose  this,  than  there  is  to  suppose  it  true  of  every  sinner,  in 
every  sin  which  he  commits. 

"  3.  Mr.  Edwards  very  happily  illustrated  and  explained  The 
JVaiure  of  True  Virtue^  or  Holiness, — ^What  is  the  Nature  of 
True  Virtue,  or  Holiness ; — ^In  what  does  it  consist ; — and.  Whence 
arises  our  obligation  to  be  truly  virtuous  or  holy ; — are  questions 
which  moral  writers  have  agitated  in  all  past  ages.  Some  have 
placed  virtue  in  Self  love  ; — some  in  acting  agreeably  to  the  Fit- 
ness of  things  ; — some  in  follomng  Conscience^  or  Moral  Sense; 
— some  in  follovnng  Truth  ; — and  some  in  adding  agreeably  to  the 
wax  of  God,  Those,  who  place  or  found  virtue  in  Fitness^  and 
those,  who  found  it  in  Truths  do  but  use  one  synonymous  word  for 
another.  For  they  doubtless  mean  moral  fitness,  and  moral 
truth ;  these  are  no  otlier  than  virtuous  Qtness,  and  virtwm 
truth.  No  one  would  pretend  that  it  is  a  virtuous  action  to  give  a 
man  poison,  because  it  is  a  fit  or  direct  mode  oi  destroying  his  life. 
No  person  win  prelend  i!Ei%l\ViQ  ewv:\fYia^of  Christ  waa  virtuous,  be- 
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oause  it  was  tnie^  compared  witli  the  ancient  prophecies. — ^To 
found  virtue  in  acting  agreeaUy  to  Conscience^  or  Moral  Sense^ 
justifies  the  persecutions  of  chnstians  by  Saul  of  Tarsus,  as  well  as 
a  great  proportion  of  heathenish  idolatiy. — ^If  we  found  virtue  in 
the  Will  of  Godf  the  question  arises,  W  hether  the  will  of  God  be 
our  rule,  because  it  is  in  fact  what  it  is,  wise,  good  and  benevolent ; 
or  whether  it  b^  our  rule,  merely  because  it  is  his  mil,  without  any 
consideration  of  its  nature  and  tendency :  and  whether  it  would  be 
a  rule  equally  binding,  as  to  observance,  if  it  were  foolish  and  ma- 
licious.— Mr.  Edwards  teaches,  that  virtue  consists  in  Benevolence. 
He  proves  that  every  voluntary  action,  which,  in  its  general  ten- 
dency and  ultimate  consequence,  leads  to  happiness,  is  viituotis ; 
and  that  every  such  action,  which  has  not  this  tendency,  and  does 
not  lead  to  this  consequence,  is  vicious.  By  happiness,  in  this 
ease,  he  does  not  mean  tlie  happiness  of  ^Ae  agent  only,  or  princi- 
pally, but  happiness  in  general,  happiness  on  the  large  scale.  Vir- 
tuous or  holy  benevolence  embraces  both  the  agent  himself  and 
•tliers — all  intelligences,  wherever  found,  who  are  capable  of  a 
rational  and  moral  blessedness.  All  actions,  proceeding  from  such 
a  principle,  he  holds  to  be^,  or  agreeable  to  the  fitness  of  things-^ 
agreeable  equally  to  reason,  and,  to  a  well-informed  conscience,  or 
moral  sense,  and  to  moral  truth; — and  agreeable  especially  to  the 
will  of  God,  who  "  is  Love,"  or  Benevolence. — In  this  scheme  of 
virtue  or  holiness,  Mr.  Edwards  appears  to  have  been  original. 
Much  indeed  had  been  said,  by  most  moral  writers,  in  favour  of 
benevolence.  Many  things  they  had  published,  which  imply,  in 
their  consequences,  Mr.  Edwards'  scheme  of  virtue.  But  no  one 
before  him  had  traced  these  consequences  to  dieir  proper  issue. 
No  one  had  formed  a  system  of  virtue,  and  of  morals,  built  on  that 
foundation. 

"  4.  Mr.  Edwards  has  tlirown  much  light  on  die  enquiry  concern- 
ing The  Origin  of  Moral  Evil.  This  question,  comprehending 
the  influence,  which  the  Deity  had  in  the  event  of  moral  evil,  has 
always  been  esteemed  most  difficult  and  intricate.  That  God  is 
the  author  of  sin,  has  been  constantly  objected  to  the  Calvinists, 
as  the  consequence  of  their  principles.  By  dieir  opponents.  To 
avoid  this  objection,  some  have  holden  that  God  is  tlie  author  of 
the  sinful  act,  which  the  sinner  commits,  but  .that  the  sinner  himself 
is  the  author  of  its  sinfulness.  But  how  we  shall  abstract  the  sin- 
fulness of  a  malicious  act  from  the  malicious  act  itself;  and  how 
God  can  be  the  author  of  a  malicious  act,  and  not  be  the  author  of 
the  malice,  which  is  the  sinfulness  of  that  act ;  is  hard  to  be  conceiv- 
ed. Mr.  Edwards  rejects,  with  abhorrence,  the  idea  that  God 
either  is,  or  can  be,  the  agent,  or  actor,  of  sin.  He  illustrates  and 
explains  this  diflicult  sutnect,  by  showing  that  God  may  dispose 
thines  in  such  a  manner,  that  sin  will  certainly  take  plaee  in  const' 
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quence  of  such  a  disposal.  In  maintaining  this,  he  only  adheres  to 
his  own  important  doctrine  of  morcU  necemty.  The  divine  dispo- 
sal, by  which  sin  certainly  comes  into  existence,  is  only  establishiDg 
a  certainty  of  its  future  existence.  If  that  certainty^  which  is  no 
other  than  moral  necessity,  be  not  inconsistent  with  human  liberty ; 
then  surely  the  cause  of  that  certainty,  which  is  no  other  than  the 
divine  disposal^  cannot  be  inconsistent  with  such  liber^.  ; 

"5.  The  followers  of  Mr.  Edwards  have  thrown  new  and  im- 
portant light  upon  The  Doctrine  of  Atonement.  It  has  been  com- 
monly represented,  that  the  atonement  which  Christ  made  was  thf 
payment  of  a  debty  due  from  his  people.  By  this  payment,  they 
were  purchased  from  slavery  and  condemnation.  Hence  arose 
this  question, — ^If  the  sinner's  debt  be  paid,  how  does  it  appear  that 
there  is  Kuy  pardon  or  grace  in  his  deliverance  ? — ^The  followers  of 
Mr.  Edwards  have  proved,  that  the  atonement  does  not  consist  \m 
the  payment  of  a  debt,  properly  so  called.  It  consists  rather  in 
doing  that,  which,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  authority  of 
the  divine  law,  and  of  supporting  in  due  tone  the  divine  govern- 
ment, is  equivalent  to  tlie  punishment  of  the  sinner  according  to 
the  letter  of  the  law.  Now,  therefore,  God,  widiout  the  prostra- 
tion of  his  authority  and  government,  can  pardon  and  save  those 
who  believe.  As  what  was  done  to  support  the  divine  government, 
was  not  done  by  the  sinner^  so  it  does  not  at  all  diminish  the  free 
grace  of  his  pardon  and  salvation.* 

"  6.  With  respect  to  The  Imputation  of  Adam^s  Sin,  and  The 
Imputation  of  Christ'^s  Righteousness,  they  have  made  similar  im- 
provements.— ^Thecommoi!  doctrine  had  been,  that  Adam's  sin  is  so 
transferred  to  his  posterity,  that  it  properly  becomes  their  sin. 
The  righteousness  of  Christ,  likewise,  is  so  transferred  or  made 
over  to  the  believer,  that  it  properly  becomes  his  righteousness. 
To  the  believer  it  is  reckoned  in  the  divine  account. — On  this  the 
question  arises,  How  can  the  righteousness  or  good  conduct  of 
one  person  be  the  righteousness  or  good  conduct  of  anotlier.  It 
in  truth,  it  cannot  be  the  conduct  of  that  other ;  how  can  God, 
who  is  Omniscient,  and  cannot  mistake,  reckon,  judge  or  think,  it 
to  be  the  conduct  of  that  oilier  ? — ^The  foHovvers  of  Mr.  Edwards 
find  relief  from  this  diiTjcnlty,  by  proving  that  to  impute  righteous- 
ness, is  in  the  language  of  Scripture  to  just  fy;  and  that,  to  imptUe 
the  righteousness  of  Christ,  is  to  justify  on  account  of  Christ's 
righteousness.     The  imputation  ofrighieousnoss  can,  Uierefore,  be 
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DO  transfer  of  righteousness.  They  are  the  beneficial  consequences 
of  righteousness,  which  are  transferred.  Not  llierefore  the  right- 
eousness  of  Christ  itsdf,  but  its  beneficial  consequences  and  ad- 
vantages, are  transferred  to  die  believer. — ^In  the  same  manner 
thej  reason  with  respect  to  the  imputation  of  Adam^s  Sin.  The 
baleful  consequences  of  Adam's  sin,  which  came  upon  himself^ 
came  also  upon  his  pot^terity.  These  consequences  were,  that, 
after  his  first  transgression,  God  left  him  to  a  habitual  disposition  to 
iin^  to  a  series  of  actual  transgressions,  and  to  a  liableness  to  the 
curse  of  the  law^  denounced  against  such  transgression. — ^The  same 
consequences  took  place  with  regard  to  Adam's  posterity.  By  di 
vine  constitution,  they,  as  descending  from  Adam,  become  like 
liimself,  the  subjects  of  a  habitual  disposition  to  sm.  This  dispo- 
sition is  commonly  called  original  depravity.  Under  its  influence 
they  sin,  as  soon  as,  in  a  moral  pomt  of  view,  they  act  at  all.  This 
depravity,  this  disposition  to  sin,  leads  them  naturally  to  a  series 
of  actusd  transgressions,  and  e^cposes  them  to  the  whole  curse  of 
the  law. — On  Uiis  subject  Two  Questions  have  been  much  agitated 
in  the  christian  world  : — 1 .  Do  the  posterity  of  Adam,  unless  saved 
by  Christ,  sufier  final  damnation  on  account  of  Adam's  sin  ? — and, 
if  this  be  asserted,  bow  can  it  be  reconciled  witli  justice  ? — 2.  How 
shall  we  reconcile  it  with  iusdce,  that  Adam's  posterity  should  be 
doomed,  in  consequence  of  his  sin,  to  come  mto  the  world,  with  a 
habitual  disposition  themselves  to  sin  ? — On  die  former  of  these 
questions,  the  common  doctrine  has  been,  that  Adam's  posterity, 
unless  saved  by  Christ,  are  damned  on  account  of  Adam's  sin, 
and  that  this  is  just,  because  his  sin  is  imputed  or  transferred  to  them. 
By  imputation.  Aw  sin  becomes  their  sin.  When  the  justice  pf 
such  a  transfer  is  demanded,  it  is  said  that  the  constitution,  which 
God  has  established,  makes  the  transfer  just.  To  this  it  may  be  re- 
plied, that  in  the  same  way  it  may  be  proved  to  be  just,  to  damn  a 
man  without  any  sin  at  all,  either  personal  or  imputed.  We  need 
only  resolve  it  into  a  sovereign  constitution  of  God.  From  this 
difficulty  the  followers  of  Mr.  Edwards  relieve  diemselves,  by 
holding  that,  though  Adam  was  so  constituted  the  federal  head 
of  his  posterity,  tliat  in  consequence  of  his  sin  they  all  sin  or 
become  sinners,  yet  they  are  damned  on  account  of  their  ovm 
personal  sin  merely,  and  not  on  account  of  Adarn^s  sin,  as  though 
they  were  individually  guilty  of  his  identical  transgression.  This 
leads  us  to  the  second  question  stated  above : — viz.  How  shall  we 
reconcile  it  with  perfect  justice,  that  Adam's  posterity,  should,  by  a 
divine  constitution  be  depraved  and  sinful,  or  become  sinners,  in 
consequence  of  Adam's  apostacy  ? — But  this  question  involves  no 
difficult}',  beside  that,  which  attends  the  doctrine  of  Divine  Decrees^ 
And  this  is  satisfactory ;  because  for  God  to  decree  that  an  event 
shall  take  place,  is,  in  odier  w(»rds,  the  same  thing  as,  if  he  make  a 
constitution,  under  the  operation  of  which  that  event  fhaik  xsJia 
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jdace.  If  Grod  has  decreed  whatever  comes  to  pass^  be  deeteel 
Uie  fafl  of  Adam.  It  is  obvious  diat,  m  eqoal  copaisaency  widi 
jusdce,  he  jonay  decree  any  othet*  sin.  .  Uonsequentif  he  maj 
decree  that  every  man  shall  sin ;  and  thb  too,  as  soon  as  ht 
'shall  become  ca]>able  of  moral  action.  Now  if  God  could,  cq»* 
sistenthr  with  justice,  establish,  decree,  or  make  a  constitutioB, 
according  to  which  this  depravi^,  this  sinfidneas  of  diqpoaidoB 
should  exist,  wUhmU  any  respect  to  Adam^s  sin,  h*  mi^  evi- 
dently, with  the  same  justice,  decree  diat  it  should  take  fdace  tueoi^ 
seduce  of  Adam's  ain.  If  God  nueht  oonsutently  with  jusboe 
decree,  that  the  Jews  should  crucify  Qifist,  in^thout  the  treacheiy 
of  Judas  preceding,  he  might  with  the  same  justice  decree,  diat 
ibey  should  do  the  same  evu  deed,  in  consequence  of  that  treach- 
err. — Thus  the  whole  difficulty,  attending  die  conneciioa  bciwoei 
Adam. and  his  posterity,  is  resolved  mto  me  doctrine  of  the  divini 
decrees;  and  the  foUov^rs  of  Mr.  Edwards  feel  themselves  placed 
upon  strong  ground-^'^round  upon  which  they  are  willing,  at  aoy 
time,  to  meet  their  opponents. — They  conceive,  finrdierroore,  that, 
1^  resolving  several  complicated  ^Uflfculties  into  one  sinmle  vindi- 
cable  prinaple,  a  very  conaderable  improvement  is  noade  in  the* 
.  dogr*  Sikice  the  discoveiy  and  eluddation  of  the  distinolion,be* 
twSkk  natural  and  moral  necessity,  and  inabiliQr ;  and  since  the  dt 
fectual  confutation  of  that  doctrine,  which  founds  moral  liberty  od 
self*determination ;  diey  do  not  feel  themselves  pressed  with  the 
objections,  which  are  made  to  divine  and  absdute  decrees. 

"7.  With  reapect  to  The  State  of  the  Unregenerate^  The  Use  of 
MeanSj  and  Tne  Exhortations^  which  ought  to  be  addressed  to 
the  Impenitent,  the  disciples  of  Mr.  Edwards,  founding  themselves 
on  the  great  principles  of  Moral  Agency  established  in  the  Free- 
dom of  the  Will,  have  since  his  day  made  considerable  improve- 
ment in  Theology. — ^This  improvement  was  chiefly  occasioned  by 
the  writing  of  Robrrt  Sandeman,  a  Scotchman,  which  were  pub- 
lished after  the  death  of  Mr.  Edwards.  Sandeman,  m  the  roost 
striking  colours,  pointed  out  the  mconsistency  of  the  popular 
preachers  J  as  he  called  them;  by  whom  be 'meant  Calvinistic  di- 
vmes  in  general.  He  proved  them  inconsistent,  in  teaching  that 
the  unregenerate  are,  by  total  depravity,  "dead  in  trespasses 
and  sins," — and  yet  supposing  that  such  sinners  do  often  attain 
those  sincere  desires,  msJce  those  sincere  resolutions,  and  oEhr  tboae 
sincere  prayers,  which  are  well  pleasing  in  the  sight  of  God,  and 
which  are  the  sure  presages  of  renewing  grace  and  salvation. 
He  argued,  that,  if  the  unregenerate  be  dead  in  sin,  then  all  that 
'  they  do  must  be  sin ;  and  that  sin  can  never  be  {deasing  and  ao* 
ceptable  to  God.  Hence  he  tau^bt,  not  only  that  all  the  ezerdsos 
and  strivings  of  the  unregenerate  are  abominable  m  the  DiviM 
view,  but  that  theiv  »  no  more  likelihood,  in  conseqneoee.of  ibor 
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Strictest  attendance  on  the  means  of  grace,  that  they  will  become 
partakers  of  salvation,  than  there  would  be  in  the  total  neglect  of 
those  means.     These  sentiments  were  entirely  new.    As  soon  as 
they  were  published,  they  gave  a  prodigious  shock  to  all  serious 
men,  both  clergy  and  laity.     The  addresses  to  the  unregenerate, 
which  had  hitherto  consisted  chiefly  in  exhortations  to  attend  on 
the  outward  means  of  grace,  and  to  form  such  resolutions,  and  put 
forth  such  desires,  as  all  supposed  consistent  with  unregeneracy,  were 
examined.     It  appearing  that  such  exhortations  were  addresses  to 
no  real  spiritual  good ;  many  ministers  refrained  from  all  exhorta- 
tions to  the  unregenerate.     The  perplexing  enquiry  with  such  sin- 
ners consequently  was — ^^  What  then  have  toe  to  do?   Ml  we  do  is 
nn.     To  sin  is  certainly  vn'ong.     We  ought  therrfore  to  remain 
stilly  doing  nothings  untd  God  bestow  upon  us  renewing  grace.     In 
this  state  of  things.  Dr.  Hopkins  took  up  the  subject.     He  inquired 
particularly  into  the  exhortations  delivered  by  the  inspired  writers. 
He  published  several  pieces  on  The  character  ofthe  Lnregenerate  ; 
on  Using  the  Means  of  Grace ;  and  on  The  Exhortations j  which 
ought  to  be  addressed  to  the   Unregenerate.     He  clearly  showed 
that,  although  they  are  dead  in  depravity  and  sin,  yet,  as  tliis  lays 
them  under  a  mere  Moral  Inability  to  the  exercise  and  practice  of 
true  holiness, — and  as  such  exercise  and  practice  are  their  unquestion- 
able duty, — ^to  this  duty  they  are  to  be  exhorted.  To  this  duty  only,  and 
to  those  things  which  imply  it,  the  inspired  writers  constandy  exhort 
the  unregenerate.     Every  thing  short  of  this  duty  is  sin.     Never- 
theless, "  as  faith  cometh  by  hearing,"  those,  who  "hear,"  and  at- 
tend on  the  means  of  grace,  even  in  their  unregeneracy,  and  from 
natural  principles,  are  mcnre  likely  than  others  to  become  the  sub- 
jects of  Divine  grace.     The  scriptures  sufficiently  prove,  that  this 
IS  the  constitution,  which  Christ  has  established.     It  likewise  ac- 
cords perfectly  with  experience  and  observation,  both  in  apostolic 
and  subsequent  ages. 

"  8.  Mr.  Edwards  greatly  illustrated  The  Nature  of  Experimental 
Religion.  He  pointed  out,  more  clearly  than  had  been  done  be- 
fore, the  distinguishing  marks  of  genuine  christian  experience,  and 
those  religious  affections  and  exercises,  which  are  peculiar  to  the 
true  christian.  The  accounts  of  christian  affection  and  experience, 
which  had  before  been  given,  both  by  American  and  European 
writers,  were  general,  indiscriminate  and  confused.  They  seldom, 
if  ever,  distinguished  the  exercises  of  sdj-lovcj  natural  conscience, 
and  other  natural  principles  ofthe  human  mind  under  conviction  of 
divine  truths  from  those  of  the  new  nature^  given  in  regeneration. 
In  other  words,  they  seldom  distinguished  the  exercises  of  the 
sinner  under  the  law  work,  and  the  Joys  afterwards  often  derived 
from  a  groundless  persuasion  of  his  forgiveness,  from  those  sincere 
and  evangelieal  affections,  which  are  peculiar  to  the  real  convert. 
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They  did  not  show  hovo  far  the  unregenerate  sinner  can  woceed 
in  religious  exercises,  and  yet  fall  short  of  saving  grace.  Alt  this 
whole  subject,  and  the  necessary  distinctions  with  respect  to  it,  are 
set  in  a  striking  light  by  Mr.  Edwards,  in  his  Treatise  concerning 
Religious  Affections. 

''  9.  That  ourrdigiotu  affectiora  must  be  dtainterestedj  was  ano- 
ther branch  of  die  improvements  made  by  Mr.  Edwards.  The 
word  disinterested — is,  indeed,  capable  of  such  a  sense,  as  af- 
fords a  ground  of  argument  against  disinterested  affections; 
and  scarcely  perhaps  is  an  instance  of  its  use  to  be  found,  in 
which  it  does  not  admit  of  an  equivocation.  It*  seems  to 
be  a  mere  equivocation  to  say,  that  disinterested  afiection  is  an  im- 
possibility ;  and  that,  if  we  are  not  interested  in  favour  of  religion, 
we  are  indifferent  with  respect  to  it,  and  do  not  love  it  at  all.  But 
who  ever  thought  that,  when  a  person  professes  a  disinterested  re- 
gard for  another,  he  has  no  regard  tor  him  at  all.*  The  plain 
meaning  is,  that  his  regard  for  him  is  direct  and  benevolent,  not 
selfish^  nor  arising  from  selfish  motives.  In  this  sense,  Mr.  Eki- 
wards  maintained,  that  our  religious  affections,  if  genuine,  are  disin^ 
terested  ;  that  our  love  to  (rod  arises  chiefly — not  from  the  motive 
that  God  has  bestowed,  or  is  about  to  bestow,  on  us,  favours,  whe- 
ther temporal  or  eternal,  but — ^from  his  own  infinite  excellence  and 
glory.  The  same  explanation  applies  to  the  love,  which  every  tniljr 
pious  person  feels  for  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  for  every  truth  of  di- 
vine revelation,  and  for  the  whole  scheme  of  the  Gospel.  Very 
different  from  this  is  the  representation,  given  by  most  theological 
writers,  before  Mr.  Edwards.  The  morives  presented  by  them,  to 
persuade  men  to  love  and  serve  God,  to  come  unto  Christ,  to  repeat 
of  their  sins,  and  to  embrace  and  practice  religion,  are  chiefly  of 
the  selfish  kind.  There  is,  in  their  works,  no  careful  and  exact  dis- 
crimination upon  tills  subject. 

'^  10.  He  has  thrown  great  light  on  the  important  doctrine  of /!a- 
generation.  Most  writers  before  him,  treat  this  subject  very  loose- 
ly. They  do  indeed  describe  a  variety  of  awakenings  and  coo- 
vicdons,  fears  and  distresses,  comforts  and  joys,  as  implied  in  it; 
and  they  call  the  whole,  Regeneration.  They  represent  the  man 
before  Regeneration  as  dead,  and  no  more  capable  of  spiritual  ac- 
tion, than  a  man  naturally  deadis  capable  of  performing  those  deeds, 
which  require  natural  life  and  strength.  From  their  description,  a 
person  is  led  to  conceive,  that  the  former  is  as  excusable,  in  Ins  omis- 
sion of  those  holy  exercises,  which  constitute  the  christian  charac^ 
ter  and  life,  as  the  latter  is,  in  the  neglect  of  those  labours,  which 
cannot  be  performed  without  natural  life.     From  their  account,  do 

*  The  whole  difficulty  is  removed  by  reilectiag  that  diamieredsd  if  the 
converte  of  tef/ith ;  and  unMereded^  the  converse  of  tnUraUi* 
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•ne  can  determine  in  what  the  change,  effiscted  by  regeneration, 
consists.     They  do  not  show  the  enquirer,  whether  every  awaken- 
ed and  convinced  sinner,  who  afterwards  has  lively  gratitude  and 
joy,  is  regenerated ;  or  whether  a  eracious  change  of  heart  implies 
joys  of  a  peculiar  kind  :  Neither,  if  the  renewed  have  joys  peculiar 
to  themselves,  do  the  teachers,  now  referred   to,  describe  that 
peculiarity;  nor  do  they  tell  from  what  motives  the  joys,  that  are 
evidence  of  regeneration,  arise.    They  represent  the  whole  man, 
his  understanding,  and  his  sensitive  faculties,  as  renewed,  no  less 
than  his  heart  and  affections.     According  to  them  generally,  this 
change  is  effected  by  light.    As  to  this  indeed  they  arc  not  per- 
fectly agreed.     Some  of  them  hold,  that  the  change  b  produced, 
by  the  bare  light  and  motives  exhibited  in  the  gospel.     Others  pre- 
tend, that  a  man  is  persuaded  to  become  a  christian,  as  he  is  per- 
suaded to  become  a  friend  to  republican  government.     Yet  otliers 
there  are,  who  hold  that  regeneration  is  caused,  by  sf  supernatural 
and  divine  light  immediately  communicated.     Their  representation 
of  this  seems  to  imply,  and  their  readers  understand  it  as  implying, 
an  immediate   and  new  revelation.     But  according  to  Mr.  Ed- 
wards, and  those  who  adopt  his  views  of  the  subject,  regeneration 
consists  in  the  communication   of  a  new  spiritual  sense  or  taste. 
In  odier  words,  a  new  heart  is  given.  This  communication  is  made, 
this  work  is  accomplished,  by  the  Spirit  of  Grod.     It  is  their  opinion, 
that  the  intellect^  and  the  sensitive  faculties^  are  not  the  immediate 
subject  of  any  change  in  regeneration.     They  believe,  however^ 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  change  which  the  renewed  heart  expe- 
riences, and  of  its  reconciliation  to  God,  light  breaks  in  upon  the 
understanding.     The  subject  of  regeneration  sees,  therefore,  tl)e 
glory  of  Grod's  character,  and  the  glory  of  all  divine  truth.     This 
may  be  an  illustration.     A  man  becomes  cordially  reconciled  to  his 
neighbour,  against  whom  he  had  previously  felt  a  strong  enmity. 
He  now  sees  the  real  excellencies  of  his  neighbour's  character,  to 
which  he  was  blinded  before  by  enmity  and  prejudice.     These 
new  views  of  his  neighbour,  and  these  different  reelings  towards 
him,  arc  the  consequence  of  the  change :  hs  emdence^  but  not  the 
charge  itself. — At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Edwards  and  others  believe 
that,  in  saving  experience,  the  sensitive  faculties  are  brought  under 
due  regulation  by  the  new  heart  or  holy  temper.      None  of  the 
awakenings^  fears,  and  convictions,  which  precede  the  new  heart, 
are,  according  to  this  scheme,  any  part  of  Regeneration  ;  tliough 
they  are,  in  some  sense,  a  preparation  for  it,  as  all  doctrinal  know- 
ledge is.     The  sinner,  before  regeneration,  is  allowed  to  be  totally 
dead  to  tlie  exercises  and  duties  of  the  spiritual  life.     He  is  never- 
theless accounted  a  moral  agent.     He  is  therefore  entirely  blame- 
able  in  his  impenitence,  his  unbelief,  and  his  alienation  from  God. 
He  is  therefore,  with  perfect  proprie^,  exhorted  to  repent,  to  be- 
come reconciled  to  God  in  Christ,  and  to  arise  from  his  spiritual 
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death,  that  '^  Christ  may  give  him  light." — ^Accordin^  to  this  sjrsteDt, 
regeneration  is  produced,  neither  by  moral  suasion,  i.e.  by  the  argu- 
ments and  motives  of  the  Gospel,  nor  by  any  supernatural,  spiritual 
light ;  but  by  the  immediate  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Yet  the 
light  and  knowledge  of  the  Grospel  are,  by  Divine  constitutioD, 
usually  necessary  to  regeneration,  as  the  blowing  of  the  ram's  boras 
was  necessary  to  the  falling  of  the  vealls  of  Jerico ;  and  the  moving 
of  the  stone,  from  the  mouth  of  the  sepulchre,  was  necessary  to  the 
raising  of  Lazarus." 

Thus  it  appears,  that  Mr.  Edwards  taught  us  in  his  writings,  m  a  man- 
aer  so  clear,  that  mankind  have  hitherto  been  satisfied  with  the  in- 
struction. Why  God  created  this  material  and  spiritual  Universe  ^ — 
What  is  the  nature  of  that  Government  which  he  exercises  over 
Minds,  and  how  it  is  consistent  with  their  perfect  freedom  ; — ^What 
is  the  Nature  of  that  Virtue,  which  they  must  possess,  if  they  are 
to  secure  his  approbation ; — ^What  is  the  Nature,  the  Source,  the 
Extent,  and  the  Evidences  of  that  Depravi^,  which  characterizes 
Man,  as  a  (alien  being; — What  is  the  Series  of  Events,  by  which 
his  Redemption  is  accomplished ;— What  are  the  Qualifications  for 
thatChurch,  to  which  the  redeemed  belong;-— What  are  the  Grounds, 
on  which  they  are  justified; — ^What  are  the  Nature  and  Evidences 
of  that  Religion,  which  is  imparted  to  them  by  the  Spirit  of  grace; 
— What  are  the  Nature  and  Effects  of  that  Revival  of  religion, 
which  accompanies  an  effusion  of  his  divine  influences  on  a  people ; 
— And  what  are  die  Inducements  to  United  and  Extraordinary 
Prayer,  that  such  eflfusions  may  be  abundantly  enjoyed   by  the 
Church  of  God.* — By  what  is  thus  said,  we  do  not  intend,  tliat  all 
his  reasonings  are  solid,  oral!  his  opinions  sound  and  scriptural ;  but 
we  know  of  no  writer,  since  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  who  has  bet- 
ter comprehended  the  Word  of  God  ;  who  has  more  fully  unfolded 
the  nature  and  design  of  the  revelation  of  his  mind,  which  it  con- 
tains ;  who  has  more  ably  explained  and  defended  the  great  doc- 
trines, which  it  teaches,  who  has  more  clearly  illustrated  the  religion 
which  it  requires ;  who  has  done  more  for  the  purification  and  en- 
largement of  that  church  which  it  establishes ;   or  who,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  unfoldings  of  divine  truth,  will  find,  when  the  work  of 
every  man  is  weighed  in  the  balances  of  eternity,  a  larger  number 
to  be,  his  hope,  and  joy,  and  crown  of  rejoicing  in  that  day." — And 
when  we  remember,  in  addition  to  all  this,  that  we  can   probablr 
select  no  individual,  of  all  who  have  lived  in  that  long  period,  wl» 
has  manifested  a  more  ardent  or  elevated  piety  towards  God,  a 
warmer  or  more  expanded  benevolence  towards  Man,  or  greater 


*  For  a  CatalojTue  of  Uio  works  of  Mr,  Ed^-ards,  publig hcd  prcrionp  to  thi< 
•dition,  SCO  AppenduE  li. 
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purity,  or  dismterestedness,  or  integrity  of  character — one,  who  gave 
the  concentrated  strength  of  ail  his  powers,  more  absolutely,  to  the 
one  end  of  glorifying  God  in  the  salvation  of  Man ; — ^and  then  re- 
flect, that  at  the  age  of  My-fauTj  in  the  highest  vigour  of  all  his 
faculties,  m  the  fulness  oi  his  usefulness,  When  he  was  just  entering 
on  the  most  important  station  of  his  life,  he  yielded  to  the  stroke  of 
death ;  we  look  towards  his  grave,  in  mute  astonishment,  unable  to 
penetrate  those  clouds  and  darkness,  which  hover  around  it.  One 
of  his  weeping  friends*  thus  explained  this  most  surprizing  dispen- 
sation : — <<  He  was  pouring  in  a  flood  of  light  upon  mankind,  which 
their  eyes,  as  yet,  were  too  feeble  to  bear." — ^If  this  was  not  the  rea- 
son ;  we  can  only  say — <<  Even  so.  Father !  for  so  it  seemed  good  in 
thy  sight" 


♦  Dr.  Finley. 
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FAREWF.lli  SEK9ION. 


A  Farewell  Sermon^  preached  at  the  firei  Preemct  in  Nor^utmflm, 
afier  the  peopie^e  pubHc  rtjecHon  of  their  mmUtert  amd  remmmcm% 
&eir  relakan  to  him  as  Pastor  qf  the  Churchthere^amJumelfitt  17M); 
(heaeioned  by  d^erence  of  seniimenU,  concerning  the  reftdeUe 
Q^aUJicaHone  of  members  of  the  Churchj  in  complete  siamdisg; 
By  Jonathan  Edwards,  A.  M. 

Acts  XX.  1 8.  Ye  know,  from  the  first  day  that  I  came  into  Asia,  af^ 
tep  what  manner  I  have  been  with  you,  at  all  seasona. 

Ver.  20.  And  how  I  kept  back  nothing  that  was  profitable  untoyoQ : 
but  have  showed  you,  and  have  taught  you  publicly^  and  iroiii  boun 
to  house. 

Vei.  26, 27.  Wherefore  I  take  you  to  record  this  day,  that  I  am  pare 
from  the  blood  of  all  men ;  for  I  have  not  shunned  to  declare  onto 
you  all  the  Counsel  of  God. 

Gal.  iv.  15,  16.  Where  is  then  the  blessedness  ye  spake  of?  Fori 
bear  you  record,  that,  if  it  had  been  possible,  ye  would  have  plucked 
out  your  own  eyes,  and  have  given  them  to  me.  Am  1  therefore  be- 
come your  enemy,  because  I  tell  you  the  truth. 

Boston  :  Printed  and  Sold  by  S,  Knedandy  over  against  the  Prison  ii 
Queen-Street.     1751. 


PREFACE. 

It  is  not  unlikely,  that  some  of  the  readers  of  the  following  Sermoi 
may  be  inquisitive,  concerning  the  circumstances  of  the  difierenceb^ 
tween  me  and  the  people  of  Northampton^  that  issued  in  that  se^ian- 
lion  between  me  and  them,  which  occasioned  the  preaching  of  this 
Farewell  Sermon.  There  is,  by  no  means,  room  here  for  a  full  ac- 
count of  that  matter.  But  yet  it  seems  to  be  proper,  and  even  neces- 
sary, here,  to  correct  some  gross  misrepresentations,  which  have  been 
abundantly,  and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  by  some  affectedly  and  industriousiy, 
made,  of  that  difference  :  such  as.  That  1  insisted  on  persons  being 
assured  of  their  being  in  a  state  of  salvation,  in  order  to  my  admitting 
them  into  the  Church  ;  that  I  required  a  particular  relation  of  the  me- 
thod and  order  of  a  perK)n*8  inward  experioicef  and  of  the  time  and 
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manner  of  bis  conversion,  as  the  test  of  his  fitness  for  Christian  com- 
munion ;  yea,  that  I  have  undertaken  to  set  up  a  pure  church,  and  to 
make  an  exact  and  certain  distinction  between  saints  and  hypocrites, 
by  a  pretended  infallible  discerning  the  state  of  men*s  souls  ;  that  in 
these  things  I  had  fallen  in  with  those  wild  people,  who  have  lately  ap« 
pea  red  in  New  England,  called  SeparatUU;  and  that  I  myself  was  be- 
come a  grand  SeparaiUt ;  that  I  arrogated  all  the  power  of  judging  of 
the  Quahfications  of  candidates  for  Communion,  wholly  to  myself,  and 
insisted  on  acting  by  my  sole  authority,  in  the  admission  of  members  in- 
to the  Church,  etc. 

In  opposition  to  these  slanderous  representations,  I  sliall,  at  present, 
only  give  my  reader  an  account  of  some  things,  which  I  laid  before 
the  Council,  that  separated  between  me  and  my  people,  in  order  to 
their  having  a  just  and  full  account  of  my  principles,  relating  to  the  af- 
fair in  controversy. 

Long  before  the  sitting  of  the  Council,  my  people  had  sent  to  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Clark  of  Salem  Village,  desiring  him  to  write  in  oppositioitt^ 
to  my  principles.  Which  gave  me  occasion  to  write  to  Mr.  Clark, 
that  he  might  have  true  information  what  my  principles  were.  And 
in  the  time  of  the  sitting  of  the  Council,  I  did,  for  their  informa- 
tion, make  a  public  declaration  of  my  principles,  before  them  and  the 
Church,  in  the  meeting  house,  of  the  same  import  with  that  in  my 
letter  to  Mr.  Clark,  and  very  much  in  the  same  words.  And  then* 
afterwards,  sent  in  to  the  Council,  in  writing,  an  extract  of  that 
letter,  containing  the  information  I  had  given  to  Mr.  Clark,  in  the 
yery  words  of  my  letter  to  him,  that  the  Council  might  read  and  con- 
sider it  at  their  leisure,  and  have  a  more  certain  and  more  satisfactory 
knowledge  what  my  principles  were.  The  extract  which  I  sent  in  to 
tliem,  was  in  the  following  words : 

**  I  am  often,  and  I  do  not  know  but  pretty  generally,  in  the  coun- 
try, represented  as  of  a  new  and  odd  opinion,  with  respect  to  the  terms 
of  Christian  communion,  and  as  being  for  introducing  a  peculiar  way 
of  my  own.  Whereas,  I  do  not  perceive  that  I  differ  at  all  from  the 
scheme  of  Dr.  Watts,  in  his  book,  entitle<l,  The  rational  feundation 
of  a  Christian  Churchy  and  the  terms  of  Christian  Communion  ; 
which  he  says,  is  the  common  sentiment  and  practice  of  all  reformed 
churches.  I  had  not  seen  this  book  of  Dr.  Watts*,  when  I  published 
what  I  have  written  on  the  subject ;  but  yet,  I  think  my  sentiments, 
as  I  have  expressed  them,  are  as  exactly  agreeable  to  what  he  lays 
down,  as  if  I  had  been  his  pupil.  Nor  do  I  at  all  go  beyond  what 
Dr.  Doddiidge  plainly  shows  to  be  his  sentiments,  in  his  Rise  and 
Progress  of  Religion^  and  his  Sermtms  on  Regeneration^  and  his 
Paraphrase  and  Notes  on  the  New  Testament.  Nor  indeeH,  Sir,  when 
1  consider  the  sentiments  you  have  expressed  m  your  letters  to  Major 
Pomroy  and  Mr.  Billing,  can  I  perceive,  but  that  they  come  exactly 
to  the  same  thing  which  I  maintain.  You  suppose,  the  Sacra- 
ments are  not  converting  ordinances  :  but  that,  as  seals  of  the  Coce- 
nanty  they  presuppose  eonversionj  especially  in  the  adult;  and  that  it 
is  visible  saintshipn  or  tn  other  words ^  a  credible  profession  of  faith 
and  repentance^  a  solemn  consent  to  the  Gospel  covenant ^  joined  vith  a 
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good  eoHokrMaiicmf  and  competent  meaeure  of  CknHkm  knowledge,  ie 
vbhai  gwes  a  Goepel  right  to  all  eacred  ordinaneeSf  hni  ikat  Uit  ne- 
ceeearp  to  those  that  come  to  theee  ordhumcesi,  and  in  tkoee  thaifnfete 
a  coneent  in  the  Gospel  covenants  that  they  he  mncere  in  their  pmfei- 
mn,  or  at  least  should  think  themselves  so. — The  great  thing  which  I 
have  scrupled  in  the  established  method  of  this  Charch^s  pioceedinf, 
and  which  T  dare  no  longer  go  on  in*  is  their  publicly  assenting  to  t^ 
'form  of  jwordsr  rehearsed  on  occasion  of  their  admission  to  the  com- 
munion, without  pretending  thereby  to  mean  any  such  thing,  as  a 
hearty  consent  to  the  terms  of  the  Gospel  covenant,  or  to  mean  anj 
such  iaith  of  repentance  as  belong  to  the  covenant  of  grace,  and  are 
the  grand  conditions  of  that  covenant ;  It  being,  at  the  sanoe  time  that 
the  words  Are  used,  their  known  and  established  principle,  which  they 
openly  profess  and  proceed  upon,  that  men  may  and  ought  to  use  these 
words,  and  mean  no  such  thing,  but  something  else  of  a  nature  frr  in- 
ferior ;  which  I  think  they  have  no  distinct  determinate  notion  of; 
Hbut  something  consistent  with  their  knowing  that  they  do  not  choose 
€rod  as  their  chief  good,  but  love  the  world  more  than  hini»  and  that 
they  de  not  give  themselves  up  entirely  to  God,  but  make  reserves ;  and 
in  short,  knowing  that  they  do  not  heartily  consent  to  the  Crospel  cove- 
nant, but  live  still  under  the  reigning  power  of  the  love  of  the  world, 
and  enmity  to  God  and  Christ.  So  that  the  words  of  their  public 
profession,  according  to  their  openly  established  use,  cease  to  be  of  the 
nature  of  any  proff»sion  of  Gospel  faith  and  repentance,  or  any  pro- 
per compliance  with  the  covenant :  for  it  is  their  piofession,  that  the 
words,  as  used,  mean  no  such  thing.  The  words  used,  under  theie 
circumstances,  do  at  least  fail  of  being  a  credible  profession  of  these 
things. — I  can  conceive  of  no  such  virtue  in  a  certain  set  of  wordS) 
that  it  is  proper,  merely  on  the  makmg  of  these  sounds,  to  admit  pe^ 
sons  to  Christian  Sacraments,  without  any  regard  to  any  pretends) 
meaning  of  those  sounds :  nor  can  I  think,  that  any  institution  of 
Christ  has  established  any  such  terms  of  admission  into  the  Christian 
Church. — It  does  not  belong  to  the  controversy  between  me  and  no? 
people,  how  particular  or  large  the  profession  should  be,  that  is  re- 
quired. I  should  not  choose  to  be  confined  to  exact  limits  as  to  that 
matter :  but,  rather  than  contend,  I  should  content  myself  with  a  few 
words,  briefly  expressing  the  cardinal  virtues  or  acts,  impUed  in  a 
hearty  compliance  with  the  covenant,  made  (as  should  appear  by  en- 
quiry into  the  person's  doctrinal  knowledge)  understandingly  ;  if 
there  were  an  external  conversation  agreeable  thereto  :  yea,  I  should 
think,  that  such  a  person,  solemnly  making  such  a  profession,  had  a 
right  to  be  received  as  the  object  of  a  public  charity,  however  he  him- 
self might  scruple  his  own  conversion,  on  account  of  his  not  remem- 
bering the  time,  not  knowing  the  method  of  his  conversion,  or  finding 
so  much  remaining  sin,  etc.  And,  (if  his  own  scruples  did  not  hin- 
der his  coming  to  the  Lord's  Table,)  I  should  think  the  minister  or 
church  had  no  ri^ht  to  debar  such  a  professor,  though  he  should  say 
he  did  not  think  himself  converted.  For  I  call  that  a  profession  of 
godliness,  which  is  a  profession  of  the  great  things  wherein  godli- 
ness consists,  and  not  a  profession  of  his  own  opinion  of  his  good 
estate. 

"  Northamptony  May  7,  J 750." 
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Thus  far  my  letter  to  Mr.  Clark. 

The  Council  having  heard  that  I  had  made  certain  draughts  of  the 
Covenant,  or  Forma  of  a  public  Profession  of  Religion,  which  1  stood 
ready  to  accept  of,  from  the  candidates  for  Church  Communion,  they, 
for  their  further  information,  sent  for  them.  Accordingly  I  sent  them 
four  distinct  draughts  or  forms,  which  I  had  drawn  up  about  a  twelve- 
month  before,  as  what  I  stood  ready  to  accept  of,  (any  one  of  them) 
rather  than  contend,  and  break  with  my  people. 

The  two  shortest  of  these  forms  are  here  inserted,  for  the  satisfactioi^ 
of  the  reader.     Thev  are  as  follows  : 

*•  I  hope  I  do  truly  find  a  heart  to  give  up  myself  wholly  to  God,  ac- 
cording to  the  tenor  of  that  covenant  of  grace,  which  was  sealed  in  my 
baptism  ;  and  to  walk  in  a  way  of  that  obedience  to  all  the  command- 
ments of  God,  which  the  covenant  of  grace  requires,  as  long  as  I  live." 

Atiother, 

<*  I  hope  I  truly  find  in  my  heart  a  willingness  to  comply  with  all  the 
commandments  of  God,  which  require  me  to  give  up  myself  wholly  to 
him,  and  to  serve  him  with  my  body  and  my  spirit.  And  do  accord- 
ingly now  promise  to  walk  in  a  way  of  obedience  to  all  the  command- 
ments of  God,  as  long  as  I  live." 

Such  kind  of  professions  as  these  I  stood  ready  to  accept,  rather 
than  contend  and  break  with  my  people.  Not  but  that  I  think  it  much 
more  convenient,  that  ordinarily  the  public  profession  of  reli^on,  that 
is  made  by  Christians,  should  be  much  fuller  and  more  particular. 
And  that,  (as  I  hinted  in  my  letter  to  Mr.  Clark,)  I  should  not  choose 
to  be  tied  up  to  any  certain  form  of  words,  but  to  have  liberty  to  vary 
the  expressions  of  a  public  profession,  the  more  exactly  to  suit  the  sen- 
timents and  experience  of  the  professor,  that  it  might  be  a  more  just 
and  free  expression  of  what  each  one  finds  in  his  heart. 

And,  moreover,  it  must  be  noted,  that  I  ever  insisted  on  it,  that  it  be- 
longed to  me  as  a  Pastor,  before  a  profession  was  accepted,  to  have 
full  liberty  to  instruct  the  candidate  in  the  meaning  of  the  terms  of  it, 
and  in  the  nature  of  the  things  proposed  to  be  professed  ;  and  to  en- 
quire into  his  doctrinal  understanding  of  these  things,  according  to  my 
best  discretion  ;  and  to  caution  the  person  as  I  should  think  needful, 
against  rashness  in  making  such  a  profession,  or  doing  it  mainly  for  the 
credit  of  himself  or  his  family,  or  from  any  secular  views  whatsoever, 
and  to  put  him  on  serious  self-examination,  and  searching  his  own 
heart,  and  prayer  to  God  to  search  and  enlighten  him,  that  he  may 
not  be  hypocritical  and  deceived  in  the  profession  he  makes ;  withal 
pointing  forth  to  him  the  many  ways  in  which  professors  are  liable  to 
be  deceived. 

Nor  do  I  think  it  improper  for  a  minister,  in  such  a  case,  to  enquire 
and  know  of  the  candidate  what  can  be  remembered  of  the  circum- 
stances of  his  Christian  experience ;  as  this  may  tend  much  to  illus- 
trate his  profession,  and  give  a  minister  great  Advantage  for  proper 
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instnictionB :  though  a  particular  knowledge  and  remembrance  ofthe 
tinne  and  method  of  the  first  conversion  to  God,  is  not  made  the  test 
of  a  person *8  sincerity,  tior  insisted  on  as  necessary  in  order  to !»  be- 
ing received  into  fuU  charity.  Not  that  I  think  it  at  all  improper  or 
unprofitable,  that  in  some  npecial  cases  a  declaration  of  the  particiilir 
circumstances  of  a  person's  first  awakening,  and  the  manner  of  fail 
convictions,  illuminations  and  comforts,  should  be  publicly  eihibttsd 
before  the  whole  congregation,  on  occasion  of  his  admiaaion  into  tin 
Church ;  though  this  be  not  demanded  as  necessary  to  admieaioa.  I 
ever  declared  against  insisting  on  a  relation  of  experiences,  in  tfais 
sense,  (viz.  a  relation  of  the  particular  time  and  steps  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Spirit,  in  first  conversion,)  as  the  term ,  of  cemmuoioD : 
yet,  if,  by  a  relation  of  experiences,  be  meant  a  declaration  of  experi- 
ence of  the  great  things  wrougki,  wherein  true  grace  and  the  eases- 
tial  arts  and  habits  of  holiness  consist ;  in  this  sense,  I  think  an  ac- 
count of  a  person's  experiences  necessary,  in  order  to  hui  admiseioa 
into  full  Communion  in  the  Church.  But  that  in  whatever  enquiries 
are  made,  or  whatever  account  is  given,  neither  minister  nor  chorck 
are  to  set  up  themselves  as  searchers  of  hearts,  but  are  to  accept  the 
serious  solemn  profession  of  the  welUinstrurted  professor,  of  a  good 
life,  as  best  able  to  determine  what  he  finds  in  his  own  heart. 

These  things  may  serve  in  some  measure  to  set  right  those  of  my 
readers,  who  have  been  misled  in  their  apprehensions  of  the  slate  of 
the  controversy,  between  me  and  my  people,  by  the  ibrementioiied 
misrepresentations. 


FAREWELL  SERMON. 


U.  CORnVTHIAIVS,   T.    14. 


A  <  alto  yt  have  acknowledged  ut  in  parU  that  toe  are  your  rejoicings  even  at  yt 

also  are  ourf^  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jenu, 

The  Apostle,  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  chapter,  declares  what 
great  troubles  he  met  with,  in  the  course  of  his  ministry.  In  the  text, 
and  two  foregoing  verses,  he  declares  what  were  his  comforts  and 
supports,  under  the  troubles  he  met  with.  There  are  four  things  in 
particular. 

1.  That  he  had  approved  himself  to  his  own  conscience,  v.  12. 
For  our  rejoicing  is  this,  the  testimony  cf  tmr  conscience^  that  in  sim- 
pliciiy  and  godly  sincerity,  not  withflesluy  wisdom,  hut  by  the  grace  ^ 
God,  we  haoe  had  our  conoersation  in  the  ioorld,  and  more  aimndeaUhf 
to  you  wards. 

2.  Another  thing  he  speaks  of  as  matter  of  comfort,  is,  that  as  he 
had  appioved  himself  to  his  own  conscience,  so  he  had  also  to  the  con- 
sciences of  his  hearers,  the  Corinthians  to  whom  ha  now  wrote,  and 
that  they  should  approve  of  him  at  the  day  of  judgment. 

3.  The  hope  he  had  of  seeing  the  bleraed  fruit  of  his  labours  and 
sufleringa  in  the  ministry,  in  their  happiness  and  glory  in  that  great 
day  of  acGonnta. 
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4.  That  in  hii  ministry  among  the  Corintbianst  be  had  approTed 
himself  to  his  Judge,  who  would  approve  and  reward  his  faithfulness 
in  that  day. 

These  three  last  pHilirulars  are  signified  in  my  text  and  the  prece- 
ding verse  ;  and  indeed  all  the  four  are  implied  in  the  text :  It  is  im* 
plied*  that  the  Connthians  had  acknowledged  him  as  their  spiritual 
father,  and  as  one  that  had  been  ftithful  among  them,  and  as  the 
means  of  their  future  joy  and  glory  at  the  day  pf  Judgment,  and  one 
whom  they  should  then  see,  and  have  a  joyfiil  meeting  with  as  such. , 
It  is  implied,  that  the  apostle  expected,  at  that  time,  to  have  a  joyfid 
meeting  with  fAesi,  before  the  Judge,  and,  with  joy,  to  behold  their 
glory,  as  the  fruit  of  his  labours ;  and  so  they  would  be  kU  r^cicmg. 
It  is  implied  also,  that  he  then  expected  to  be  approved  of  the  great 
Judge,  when  he  and  they  should  meet  together  before  Him  ;  and  that 
he  would  then  acknowledge  his  fidelity,  and  that  this  had  been  the  , 
means  of  their  glory ;  and  that  thus  he  would,  as  it  were,  give  them  to 
him  as  his  crown  of  r^oicimg*  But  this  the  Apostle  could  not  hope 
for,  unless  he  had  the  testimony  of  his  own* conscience  in  his  favour. 
And  therefore  the  words  do  imply,  in  the  strongest  manner,  that  he 
had  approved  himself  to  his  own  conscience. 

There  is  one  thing  implied  in  each  of  these  particulars,  and  in  every 
part  of  the  text,  wluch  is  that  point  I  shall  make  the  subject  of  my 
present  discourse,  viz : 

DooTBiifB.  Ministers,  and  the  peofile  that  have  been  imder  their 
cate,  mnst  meet  one  another,  before  Christ's  tribunal,  at  the  day  of 
judgment. 

Ministers,  and  the  people  that  have  been  under  their  care,  mo.«(t  be 
parted  in  this  world,  how  well  soever  they  have  been  united  :  If  they 
are  not  separated  before,  they  must  be  parted  by  death  :  And  they 
may  be  separated  while  life  is  continued.  We  live  in  a  world  of 
change,  where  nothing  is  certain  or  stable ;  and  where  a  little  time» 
a  few  revolutions  of  the  sun,  brings  to  pass  strange  things,  surprising 
alterations,  in  particular  peieons,  in  families,  in  towns  and  churches, 
in  countries  and  nations.  It  often  happens,  that  those,  who  seem  most 
united,  in  a  little  time  are  most  disnnited,  and  at  the  greatest  distance. 
Thus  ministers  and  people,  between  whom  there  has  been  the  greatest 
mutual  regard  and  strictest  union,  may  not  only  diflfer  in  their  judg- 
ments, and  be  alienated  in  afiection ;  But  one  may  rend  from  the 
other,  and  all  rllation  between  them  be  dissolved ;  the  minister  may 
be  removed  to  a  distant  place,  and  they  may  never  have  any  more  to 
do,  one  with  another,  in  this  world.  But  if  it  be  to,  there  is  one  meet- 
ing more  that  they  must  have,  and  that  is  in  the  last  great  day  of  ac- 
counts. 

Here  I  would  shew, 

I.  In  what  manner,  ministers  and  the  people  which  have  been  un- 
der their  care,  shall  meet  one  another  at  the  day  of  judgment. 

II.  F<ir  what  purposes. 

III.  For  what  reasons  God  has  io  ordered  it,  that  ministers  and 
their  people  shall  then  m^et  together  in  sooh  a  mannerv  and  fer  sueh 
porpoees.    .  • 

I.  I  would  sbeW|  in  sonie  particubni  m  what  manaer  nuuiteii  SLfNi 
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the  people  which  have  been  under  their  care,  abafl  meet  one  aoollMr 

at  the  day  of  judgment.    Concertiing  this,  i  would  olwerve  twothuigv 

in  genersil. 

I    1.  That  they  shall  not  then  meet  merely  as  all  mankiiid  must  then 

meet,  but  there  will  be  something  peculiar  in  the  manner  of  their 

meeting. 

2.  That  their  meeting  together,  at  that  time,  shall  be  very  difiereot 
firom  what  used  to  be  m  the  house  of  God  in  this  world. 

1.  They  shall  not  meet,  at  that  day,  merely  as  all  the  world  boiC 
then  meet  together.     I  would  observe  a  difference  in  two  thiiiga. 

(1..)  As  to  a  clear  actual  view,  and  distinct  knowledge  mod  notios 
of  each  other. 

Although  the  whole  world  will  be  then  present,  all  mankiod  of  al 
generations  gathered  in  one  vast  assembly,  with  all  of  the  ange&c  oa- 
ture,  both  elect  and  fallen  angels ;  yet  we  need  not  suppoee,  tfaateie- 
ly  one  will  have  a  distinct  and  particular  knowledge  of  each  individiial 
of  the  whole  assembled  multitude,  which  will  undoubtedly  consist  of 
many  millions  of  millions.  Though  it  is  probable  that  men^s  capaci- 
ties will  be  much  greater  than  in  their  present  state/  yet  they  will  not 
be  infinite :  Though  their  understanding  and  comprehension  wiD  be 
vastly  extended,  yet  men  will  not  be  deified.  There  will  probably  be 
a  very  enlarged  view,  that  particular  persons  will  have  of  the  variooi 
parts  and  members  of  that  vast  assembly,  and  so  of  the  proceediogB  of 
that  great  day :  but  yet  it  must  needs  be,  that  according  to>tbe  oatoie 
of  finite  minds,  some  persons  and  some  things,  at  that  day,  shall  61 
more  under  the  notice  of  particular  persons  than  others  ;  ajoid  this,  (as 
we  may  well  suppose,)  according  as  they  shall  have  a  nearer  con- 
cern with  some  than  others,  in  the  transactions  of  the  day.  There 
will  be  special  reason,  why  those  who  have  had  special  concerns  to- 
gether, in  this  world,  in  their  state  of  probation,  and  whose  mutod 
affairs  will  be  then  to  be  tried  and  judged,  sliould  especially  be  set  in 
one  another*s  view.  Thus  we  may  suppose,  that  rulers  and  aubjecti, 
earthly  judges  and  those  whom  they  have  judged,  neighbours  who  have 
had  mutual  converse,  dealings  and  contests,  heads  of  families  and  their 
children  and  seivants,  shall  then  meet,  and  in  a  peculiar  distinctios 
be  set  together.  And  especially  will  it  be  thus  with  ministers  and  their 
people.  It  is  evident,  by  the  text,  that  these  shall  be  in  each  othen* 
view,  shall  distinctly  know  each  other,  and  shall  have  particular  notice 
one  of  another  at  that  time.  * 

(2.)  They  shall  meet  together,  as  having  special  concern,  one  with 
another,  in  the  great  transactions  of  that  day. 

Although  they  shall  meet  the  whole  world  at  that  time,  yet  they  will 
not  have  any  immediate  and  particular  concern  with  all.  Yea*  the  ki 
greater  part  of  those  who  shall  then  be  gathered  together,  vrill  be  such 
as  they  have  had  no  intercourse  with  in  their  state  of  probation,  and 
so  will  have  no  mutual  concerns  to  be  judged  of.  But  as  to  ministen, 
and  the  people  that  have  been  under  their  care,  they  will  be  such  ts 
have  had  much  immediate  concern  one  with  ano^r,  in  matters  of  the 
greatest  moment,  that  ever  mankind  have  to  do  one  with  another  in. 
Therefore  they  especially  must  meet,  and  be  brought  together  bdoit 
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the  Judge,  as  having  special  concern  one  with  another  in  the  design 
and  business  of  that  great  day  of  accounts. 

Thus  their  meeting,  as  to  the  manner  of  it,  will  be  diverse  from  the 
meeting  oi  mankind  in  geneial. 

2.  Their  meeting,  at  the  day  of  Judgment,  will  he  very  diverse  from 
their  meetings  one  with  another  in  this  world. 

Ministers  and  their  people,  while  their  relation  continues,  often  meet 
together  in  this  world  :  They  are  wont  to  meet  from  sabbath  to  sab- 
bath, and  at  other  times,  for  the  public  worship  of  God,  and  adminis- 
tration of  ordinances,  and  the  solemn  services  of  God's  house :  And 
beside  these  meetings  they  have  also  occasion  to  meet  for  the 
determining  and  managing  their  ecclesiastical  affairs,  for  the  exer- 
cise of  church  discipline,  and  the  settling  and  adjnstinsf  those 
things  which  concern  the  purity  and  good  order  of  public  administra- 
tions. But  their  meeting  at  the  day  of  Judgment  will  be  exceedmg 
diverse,  in  its  marmer  and  circumstances,  from  any  such  meetings  and 
interviews  as  they  have,  one  with  another,  in  the  present  state.  I 
would  observe  how,  in  a  few  particulars. 

(1.)  Now  they  meet  together  in  a  preparatory  mutable  state,  but 
then  in  an  unchangeable  state. 

Now,  sinners  in  the  congreu;ation  meet  their  minister  in  a  state 
wherein  they  are  capable  of  a  saving  change,  capable  of  being  turned, 
through  God's  blessing  on  the  ministrations  and  labours  of  their  pas- 
tor, from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God,  and  being  brought  out  of  a 
state  of  guilt,  condemation  and  wrath,  to  a  state  of  peace  and  favour 
with  God,  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  privileges  of  his  children,  and  a  title 
to  their  eternal  inheritance.  And  saints  now  meet  their  ministers  wfth 
great  remains  of  corruption,  and  sometimes  under  great  spiritual  diffi- 
culties and  aiHiction :  And  therefore  are  yet  the  proper  subjects  of 
means  of  a  happy  alteration  of  their  state,  consisting  in  a  greater 
freedom  from  these  things;  which  they  have  reason  to  hope  for  in 
the  way  of  an  attendance  on  o  finances  ;  and  of  which  God  is  pleased 
commonly  to  make  his  mmisters  the  instruments.  And  ministers  and 
their  people  now  meet  in  order  to  the  brin;:ing  to  pass  such  happy 
changes ;  they  are  the  great  benefits  sought  in  their  solemn  meetings 
in  this  world. 

But  when  they  shall  meet  together  at  the  day  of  judgment,  it  will  be 
far  otherwise.  They  will  not  then  meet  in  order  to  the  use  of  means 
for  the  bringing  to  effect  any  such  changes  ;  for  they  will  all  meet  in 
an  unchanfireable  state.  Sinners  will  be  in  an  unchangable  state  : 
They  who  then  shall  be  under  the  guilt  and  power  of  sin,  and  have  the 
wrath  of  God  abiding  on  them,  shall  be  beyond  all  remedy  or  possibility 
of  change,  and  shall  meet  their  ministers  \vithout  any  hopes  of  relief 
or  remedy,  or  getting  any  gooil  by  their  means.  And  as  for  the  saints, 
they  will  be  already  perfectly  delivered  from  all  their  before  remaining 
corruption,  temptation  and  calnmities,  of  every  kind,  and  set  forever 
out  of  their  reach  ;  and  no  d<;liverance,  no  happy  alteration  will  reinnih 
to  be  accomplished  in  the  way  of  the  use  of  moans  of  grace,  under  the 
administration  of  ministersi  It  will  then  be  pronounced*  lie  that  is 
unjuHf  let  hmbeu^fu^  etiU;  emd  he  thai  ie  JUihy^  iet  km  be  jOihy 
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(2.)  TImd  tbej  tball  meet  togellier  in  a  aUta  ofdeur,  ocrtuiai 
inlUlible  light. 

BCiiiialerB  are  aet  ai  gaidcn  and  teadier9»  aod  ava  rapwaQted  ia 
ScripturR  aa  lights  set  up  in  the  chorcbea ;  and  in  llie 
meet  their  peopiet  from  time  to  time,  b  order  loinBlract  ud 
them,  to  correct  their  miatakea,  and  to  be  a  voice  belwid  Ifaeaiv  what 
thmr  tarn  aaide  to  the  right  hand  or  the  left,  aaying»  TU^i^  A$  wt(f, 
wtUk yem  U;  to  evince  and  confirm  the  troth  bgr  enhihiling  ihepio» 
per  evidencea  of  it,  and  to  refute  errors  and  corrupl  opinioMf  toco*- 
Tinee  the  erroneoos  and  establish  the  doubting.  Bui  vbeo  CSfaiii 
ahall  come  to  Judgment,  every  error  and  fiike  opmion  ahall  be  drtast 
ad:  all  deceit  and  deluaion  ahall  vantah  away  befi»re  the  light  of  tiiil 
day,  as  the  darkness  of  the  night  vanishes  at  the  appeaiuce  of  Ifai 
rising  sun ;  and  every  doctrine  of  the  word  of  God  shUI  thea  anpssr 
in  full  evidence,  and  none  shall  remain  unconvinced  ;  all  ahaD  nmr 
the  truth  with  the  greatest  certaintyi  and  there  shall  be  oo  wimalrs  H 
rsetify. 

Now  ministers  and  their  people  may  disagree  in  their  ji 
concerning  some  matters  of  religion,  and  may  sometlaMa  meet  io 
6r  together  conceining  thoae  Uiinga  wherein  they  difi«-»  and  to  hear 
the  reaaona  that  may  be  ofieredon  one  side  and  the  other ;  andall  oiqf 
be  ineflfeetual,  as  to  any  conviction  of  the  truth ;  they  omj  nseei  aai 
part  again,  no  more  agreed  than  before ;  and  that  ode  wbieb  was  la 
the  wrong,  may  remain  ao  atill :  Sometinea  the  meetinga  of  nuoiialan 
with  their  people,  in  such  a  caae  of  disagreeing  aentiments,  are  attend- 
ed with  unhappy  debate  and  controversy,  managed  with  much  prqe- 
dice,  and  want  of  candour  ;  not  tending  to  light  and  eonyictioD,  but 
rather  to  confirm  and  increase  darkness,  and  establish  opposition  Io 
the  truth,  and  alienaUon  of  afl^tion  one  from  another.  But  whea 
they  shall  hereafter  meet  together,  at  Cie  day  of  Judgment,  before  the 
tribunal  of  the  great  Judge,  the  mind  and  will  of  Christ  will  be  made 
known ;  and  there  shall  no  longer  he  any  debate,  or  diffiBrence  of  opin- 
ions ;  the  evidence  of  the  truth  shall  appear  beyond  al  4iapute^  nad  sB 
controversies  shall  be  finally  and  forever  decid^. 

Now  ministers  meet  their  people,  in  order  to  enlighten  audawakea 
the  consciences  of  sinners  ;  setting  before  them  the  great  evil  and  dan- 
.  ger  of  sin,  the  strictness  of  God's  law,  their  own  wickedness  of  heaii 
and  practice,  the  great  guilt  they  are  under,  the  wrath  that  abidea  upoa 
them,  and  their  impotence,  blindness,  poverty  and  helpless  and  undone 
condition :  But  all  is  often  in  vain  ;  they  remain  still,  notwitbatandinf 
all  their  ministers  can  sayi  stupid  and  una  wakened,  and  their  conaciee- 
ces  unconvinced.  But  it  will  not  be  so  at  their  last  meeting  al  the  day 
of  Judgment ;  sinners,  when  they  shall  meet  their  Judge,  will  not  meet 
him  with  a  stupid  conscience :  they  will  then  be  fully  convinced  of  ths 
truth  of  those  things,  which  they  formerly  heard  from  h'mi,  ooooenuiy 
the  greatness  and  terrible  miyesty  of  God,  bis  bolineas  and  haired  of 
)8iot  and  hb  awful  juatic%in  puniahmg  it,  the  strictness  ot  hia  kv, 
hoi  the  dreadfulneaa  and  truth  of  hia  threatening  and  their  owa  ue- 
jlpeakable  gnilt  andmiaery ;  and  Ihay  ahall  never  more  be  k 
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Ibene  things:  the  eyes  of  conscience  will  now  be  fully  enlightened, 
and  never  shall  be  Uinded  again  :  the  mouth  of  coikscience  shall  now 
be  opened,  and  never  shall  be  shut  any  more. 

Now  ministers  meet  with  their  people,  in  public  and  private,  in  or^ 
4er  to  enlighten  them  concerning  the  state  of  their  souls ;  to  open  and 
apply  the  rules  of  God's  word  to  them,  in  order  to  their  searching 
their  own  hearts,  and  discerning  the  state  that  they  are  in.     But  now, 
ministers  have  no  infallible  discerning  the  state  of  the  souls  of  their 
people ;  and  the  most  skilful  of  iheui  are  hable  to  mistakes,  and  often 
are  mistaken  in  things  of  this  nature ;  nor  are  the  people  able  certainly 
to  know  the  state  of  their  minister,  or  one  another's  state  ;  very  oflen, 
those  pass  among  them  for  saints,  and  it  may  be  eminent  saints,  that 
are  grand  hypocrites ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  those  are  sometimes  cen- 
sured, or  hardly  received  into  their  charity,  that  are  indeed  some  of 
Cjod's  jewels.    And  nothing  is  more  common,  than  for  men  to  be  mis- 
taken concerning  their  own  state  :  Many  that  are  abominable  to  God, 
and  the  children  of  his  wrath,  think  highly  of  themselves,  as  his  precious 
saints  and  dear  children.     Yea,  there  is  reason  to  think,  that  oflen 
some,  that  are  most  bold  in  their  confidence  of  their  safe  and  happy 
state,  and  think  themselves  not  only  true  saints,  but  the  most  eminent 
saints  in  the  congregation,  are,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  a  smoke  in  God's 
nose.     And  thus  it  undoubtedly  ofien  is,  in  tlioee  congregations  where 
the  word  of  Crod  is  most  faithfully  dispensed ;  notwithstanding  all  that 
ministers  can  say  in  their  clearest  explications,  and  most  searching  ap« 
plications  of  the  doctrines  and  rules  of  God's  word  to  the  souls  of  their 
hearers,  in  their  meetings  one  with  another.     But,  in  the  day  of  Judg- 
ment, they  shall  have  another  sort  of  meeting ;  then  the  secrets  of  every 
heart  shall  be  made  manifest,  and  every  man's  state  shall  be  perfectly 
known.     I  Cor.  W,  5.   Therefore  judge  nothing  brfare  the  timej  untU 
the  Lord  come ;  who  both  wiU  bring  to  light  the  hidden  things  of  dark' 
ness, and icill  make  manifest  thecounsels  qftheheart:  And  then  shall 
every  man  haf>e  praise  of  God.    Then  none  shall  be  deceived  concern- 
ing hisown  state,  nor  shall  be  any  more  in  doubt  about  it.     There  shall 
be  an  eternal  end  to  all  the  self-conceit  and  vain  hopes  of  deluded  hy- 
pocrites, and  all  the  doubts  and  fears  of  sincere  christians.     And  then 
shall  all  know  the  state  of  one  another's  souls  i  the  people  shall  know 
whether  their  minister  has  been  sincere  and  faithful,  and  the  minister 
shall  know  the  state  of  every  one  of  their  people,  and  to  whom  the 
word  and  ordinances  of  God  have  been  a  savour  of  life  unto  life,  and 
to  whom  a  savour  of  death  unto  death. 

Now  in  this  present  state,  it  oflen  happens  that,  when  ministers  and 
people  meet  together,  to  debate  and  manage  their  ecclesiastical  affairs, 
especially  in  a  state  of  controversy,  they  are  ready  to  judge  and  censure 
one  another,  with  regard  to  each  other's  views  and  designs,  and  the 
principles  and  ends  that  each  is  influenced  by{  and  are  greatly  mista- 
ken in  their  judgment,  and  wrong  one  anotlier  in  their  censures :  but 
at  that  future  meeting,  things  will  be  set  in  a  true  and  perfect  light, 
and  the  principles  and  aims,  that  every  one  has  acted  from,  shall  be 
certainly  known  ;  and  there  will  be  an  end  to  all  errors  of  this  kind, 
and  all  unnghteous  censures. 

(3.)  In  this  world,  ministers  and  their  people  often  meet  together. 
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to  hear  of,  and  wait  upon,  an  unseen  Lord  ;  but  at  the  daj  of  Joc%^ 
ment,  they  dhall  meet  in  his  most  immediate  and  visible  presence 

Ministers,  who  now  oflen  meet  their  people,  to  preach  to  then  the 
King  eternal,  immortal  and  invisible,  to  convince  them  that  there  is  a 
God,  and  declare  to  them  what  .i.anner  of  being  he  is,  and  to  conrince 
them  that  he  governs,  and  will  judge,  the  world,  and  that  there  isa  fo- 
ture  state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  and  to  preach  to  them  a  Chiist 
in  heaven,  at  the  right  hand  of  Crod,  in  an  unseen  world,  shall  tbea 
meet  their  people  in  the  most  immediate  sensible  presence  of  this  gitit 
Ood,  SaviOur  and  Judge,  appearing  in  the  most  pjain,  visible  and  open 
manner,  with  great  glory,  with  all  his  holy  angels,  before  them  and  the 
whole  world.  They  shall  not  meet  them  to  hear  about  an  abeeot 
Christ,  an  unseen  Lord,  and  future  Judge  ;  but  to  appear  before  that 
Judge,  and  as  being  set  together  in  the  presence  of  that  supreme 
Lord,  in  his  immense  glory  and  awful  majesty,  whom  they  have  heard 
of  so  often,  in  their  meetings  together  on  earth. 

(4.)  The  meeting,  at  the  last  day,  of  ministers  and  the  people  that 
have  been  under  their  care,  will  not  be  attended,  by  any  one,  witht 
careless  heedless  he;irt. 

With  such  a  heart  are  their  meetings  often  attended  in  this  worid, 
by  many  persons,  having  little  regard  to  him  whom  they  pretend  uni- 
tedly to  adore,  in  the  solemn  duties  of  his  public  worship,  taking  little 
heed  to  their  own  thoughts  or  the  frame  of  their  minds,  not  attendiogto 
the  business  they  are  engaged  in,  nor  considering  the  end  for  which  they 
are  come  together:  but  the  meeting,  at  that  great  day,  will  he  very 
different ;  there  will  not  be  one  careless  heart,  no  sleeping,  no  wander- 
ing of  mind,  from  the  great  concern  of  the  meeting,  no  inattentivenesa 
to  the  business  of  the  day,  no  regardlessness  of  the  presence  they  are 
in,  or  of  those  great  things  which  they  shall  hear  from  Christ  at  that 
meeting,  or  tiiat  they  fonnerly  heard  fiom  him,  and  of  him,  by  their 
ministers,  in  their  meetinjrs  in  a  state  of  trial,  or  which  thev  shall  now 
hear  their  ministers  declaring  concerning  them,  before  their  Judge- 
Having  observed  thene  things,  concerning  the  manner  and  rircum- 
stances  of  this  future  meeting  of  ministers  and  the  people  that  have 
been  under  their  care,  betbre  the  tribunal  of  Christ,  at  the  day  of  Judg- 
ment, I  now  proceed, 

n.  To  observe,  to  what  purposes  they  shall  then  meet. 

1.  To  give  an  account  before  the  great  Judge,  of  their  behaviour 
one  to  another,  in  the  relation  they  stood  to  each  other  in  this  world. 

Ministers  are  sent  forth,  by  Christ,  to  their  people  on  his  business, 
are  his  servants  and  messongeis  ;  and  when  they  have  finished  their 
service,  they  must  return  to  their  master,  to  give  him  an  account  of 
what  they  have  done,  and  of  the  entertainment  they  have  had  in  pe^ 
forming  their  ministry.  Thus  we  find,  in  Luke  xiv.  16 — 2l,  that  when 
the  servant,  who  was  sent  forth  \o  call  the  guests  to  the  great  supper, 
had  done  his  errand,  and  finished  his  appomted  service,  he  returned  to 
his  master,  and  gave  him  an  account  of  what  he  had  done,  and  of  the 
entertainment  he  had  received.  And  when  the  master,  being  angry, 
sent  his  servant  to  others,  he  returns  again,  and  gives  his  master  an  ac- 
count of  his  conduct  and  success.     So  we  read,  in  Hebrews,  xiv.  l7) 
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o(*  miniRters  and  rulers  in  the  house  of  God,  That  watch  for  acuU^  as 
thoae  that  must  give  account,  Aud  we  see  by  the  rorenieiitioncd 
Luke  xiv.  that  midisters  must  give  an  account  to  tiieir  master,  not  only 
of  their  own  behavioui  in  the  discharge  of  their  office,  but  also  of  their 
people's  reception  of  them,  and  o{  the  treatment  they  have  met  with 
among  them. 

And  tnerefore,  as  they  will  be  called  to  give  an  account  of  both, 
they  shall  give  an  ac*-ount  at  the  great  day  of  accounts,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  theii  people  ;  they  and  their  people  being  both  present  before 
then  Judge. 

Faithful  ministers  will  then  give  an  account  with  joy,  concerning 
those  who  have  received  them  weil,  and  made  a  good  improvement  of 
their  ministry  ;  and  these  will  be  given  them,  at  that  day,  as  their 
crown  of  rejoicing.  And  at  the  same  time  they  wll  give  an  account 
of  the  ill-treatment,  of  such  as  have  not  well  received  them  and  their 
messages  from  Christ :  they  will  meet  these,  not  as  they  used  to  do  in 
this  world,  to  counsel  and  warn  them,  but  to  bear  witness  againe^t  tliem, 
and  as  their  judges,  and  assessors  with  Christ,  to  condemn  them  And 
on  the  other  hand,  the  people  will  at  that  day  rise  up  in  judgment 
against  wicked  and  unfaitlitul  ministers,  who  have  sought  their  own 
temporal  interest,  more  than  the  good  of  the  souls  of  (heir  flock. 

2.  At  that  time  ministers  and  the  people  who  have  been  under  their 
care,  shall  meet  befoie  Christ,  that  he  may  jndge  between  them,  as  to 
any  controversies  which  have  subsisted  between  them  in  this  world. 

So  It  very  oAen  ccxnes  to  pass  in  this  evil  world,  tiiat  great  difieren- 
ces  and  controversies  arise  between  ministers  and  the  people  that  are 
undtir  their  pastoral  care.  Though  they  are  under  the  greatest  obli- 
gations to  live  in  peace,  above  persons  in  almost  any  relation  what- 
ever; and  although  contests  and  dissensions,  between  person^^  so  i  ela- 
ted, are  the  most  unhappy  and  terrible  in  their  consc<|uencc,s,  on  many 
accounts,  of  any  sort  of  contentions;  yet  how  frequent  haves'ich  con- 
tentions been  ?  Sometimes  a  people  contest  with  their  ministers  about 
their  doctrine,  sometimes  about  their  administrations  and  copdiict, 
and  sometimes  about  their  maintonanre;  and  sometimes  such  contests 
continue  a  long  time  ;  and  sometin)es  they  are  decided  in  this  world, 
according  to  the  prevailing  interest  of  one  party  or  the  other,  rather 
than  by  the  word  of  God,  and  the  reason  of  things;  and  sometimes 
such  controversies  never  have  any  proper  determination  in  this  woild. 

But  at  thedayofjuilgment  there  will  he  a  full,  perfect  and  everlast- 
ing, decision  of  them  :  the  infallible  Judge,  the  infinite  Fountain  of 
light,  truth  and  justice,  will  jud^e  between  the  contendinsr  parties,  and 
will  declare  what  is  the  truth,  who  is  in  the  right,  and  what  is  agreea- 
ble to  his  mind  and  will.  And,  in  order  hereto,jhe  parties  must  stand 
together  before  Him  at  the  last  day  ;  which  will  be  the  great  day  of 
finishing  and  determining  all  controversies,  rectifying  all  mistakes,  and 
nbolishint;  all  unrighteous  judgments,  errors  and  confusions,  which 
have  before  subsisted  in  tlie  world  of  mankind. 

3.  Ministers  and  the  people  that  have  been  under  their  care,  must 
meet  totrcther  at  that  time,  to  receive  an  eternal  sentence  and  retri- 
bution from  the  Judge,  in  the  presence  of  each  other,  according  to 


Ui  wMgmwajL  tuMoii. 

Iheir behavioar  mi  d»  whtion  they  Hood  in  to  oae  mothw  ■libywK 
pantatite. 

The  Judge  win  not  od J  dechre  juiiiDei  W  he  wiDdo  jwlaoiW- 
tweee  miniBteit  and  their  peofrie.  He  niU  deckre  wlnt  m  tightW- 
tween  them,  apfMroving  him  thai  baa  been  just  and  frhlifhk  end  e» 
demningthe  ui^nat ;  and  perfect  troth  and  equiUr  ahall  teka  plaeaia 
the  aenteoee'  which  He  pnmoa,  in  the  rewaida  lie  beetowet  end  thi 
mmiahmenta  which  He  inflicts.  There  shall  be  a  gloriove  feiwud  H 
■uthTttl  ministers.  To  those  who  hare  been  auceopsfU  ;  Den.  n.  9. 
JndlAey  thai  bewUeskaU  sMmastkehnghimMM  tfike 
mid  ikeif  thai  kum  eiaiy  lo  ryJUsoejns— t  a#  iAe  Jfnra  _ 
eeer :  And  also  lo  Ihose  who  have  been  &ithfiil»  and  jetlnol 
fhl ;  Isai. xliz.  4.     nem I smd^  I hmm UHmniim mrn^  I ^ 

m^  reward  wakw^  God.  And  those,  who  have  welt  lefteimd  aad 
jtained  them,  shall  be  gloriously  rewarded ;  Matth.  x.  40.  JEb  llel  ve* 
MMlik  jfott,  reosmsCA  ine»  and  ito  tto  rsceiBeifc  eie»  ffacrinsrA  itta  Ito 
smUme.  HeikaireceheAafr€pl^imik$imm^mprapk§i^Mi 
receke  a prcfketM  reward;  amd  he  Hud  reeeimlk  m  rigkieame  wmthh 
Aemmmeefa  righieeme  wmn^  ekfA reomemrigkieefiui wimm^m temmd 
Such  peopioy  and  their  fidthfiil  ministers,  shall  be  each  otfaer'e  cmva 
of  rejoicing:  1  Thess.  ii.  ,19»20.  Fer  wkeA  iemttkefe^  ^  Met 
erewmcf  r^akimgf  Are  nei  eeem  jfe,  im  Ae  preeemee  ef  eur  MMti 
Jeeue  CkriM at  Ue  coming^  Feryeatemur  fiery  emd  Jog.  Andia 
the  text,  Weare^fcmr^memg^  aeye  eUeareemrepimikedeig^^ 
hard  Jetme.    But  the^^  that  eril  intreat  Christ's  flutbfiil  wiiDistenb  sa* 

Cially  in  that  wherem  they  are  faithful,  shall  be  aeyerely  pmnebed; 
tth.  X.  14,  15.  And  tp4o«oeeer  #iba2l  wd  reoewe  yon,  nor  heeatftm 
wonJ^t  wkeii  ye  depart  oniqf  that  keuee  or  eUffi  ehJkeef  tke  dmet  fl 
four  feet.  Verity^  leay  wUo  fou^  B  ekaU  he  more  tolenMeform 
eumere  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah^  in  the  day  if  Judgment^  thoHforAd 
£Uy.     Deut.  xxxiii.  8—11.  And  rf  Lem  he  said.  Let  thy  TUmmmm 

and  thy  UrimbewUh  thy  holy  one.— ney  shall  teach  Jacob  tkyjwdg^ 
mentSy  and  lerad  thy  Um,  Blees^  Lordf  hU  m&stoneg,  andaeeeptSe 
work  of  his  ha,nds:  smite  through  the  loins  of  them  that  rise  up  agaSmd 
kimftmd^f  them  thai  hatehim^thatthey  rise  not  again.  On  the  odw 
hand,  those  ministers  who  are  found  to  have  been  unfaithful,  aball  htfe 
a  most  terrible  punishment.  See  Ezekiel  xxxiii.  6.  Matth.  xxiiL 
1—33. 

Thus  justice  shall  be  administeied,  at  the  great  day,  to  Diinisten 
and  their  people  :  and  to  that  end  they  shall  meet  together,  that  tfasy 
may  not  only  receive  justice  to  themselves,  but  see  justice  done  to  the 
other  party :  for  this  is  the  end  of  that  great  day,  to  reeeol,  or  declaie 
the  righieons  jmdgmetU  of  God ;  Rom,  ii.  5.  Ministers  shall  havejoi- 
tice  done  them,  and  they  shall  see  justice  done  to  their  peq[^  :  and 
the  people  shall  receive  justice  themselves  from  their  JudgOi  and  shall 
see  justice  done  to  their  minister.  And  so  all  things  will  Imi  adjystsd 
and  settled  forever  between  them  ;  every  one  being  sentenced  and  fe> 
compensed  according  to  his  works ;  either  in  receivings  and  weeiiagt 
crown  of  eternal  joy  and  glory»  or  in  svffiNring  everlaMuig 
pain. 
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I  come  now  to  the  next  thing  proposed,  viz. 

in.  To  give  some  reasons,  why  we  may  suppose  God  has  so  order- 
ed it  that  ministers,  and  the  people  that  have  been  under  their  care* 
shall  meet  together  at  the  day  of  judgment,  in  such  a  manner  and  for 
such  purp<ises. 

There  are  two  things  which  I  would  now  observe. 

1.  The  mutual  concerns  of  ministers  and  their  people  are  of  the 
greatest  importance. 

The  Scripture  declares,  that  God  will  bring  every  work  into  judg- 
ment, with  every  secret  thing,  whether  it  be  good,  or  whether  it  be 
evil.  It  is  fit  that  all  the  concerns,  and  all  the  behaviour  of  manl(ind, 
both  public  and  private,  should  be  brought  at  last  before  God's  tiibu- 
nal,  and  finally  determined  by  an  in&Hible  Judge :  but  it  is  especially 
requisite,  that  it  should  be  thus,  as  to  affairs  of  very  great  importance. 

Now  the  mutual  concerns  of  a  christian  minister,  and  his  church  and 
congregation,  are  of  the  vastest  importance ;  in  many  respects,  of 
much  greater  moment  than  the  temporal  concerns  of  the  greatest 
earthly  monarchs,  and  their  kingdoms  and  empires.  It  is  of  vast  con- 
sequence how  ministers  discharge  tlieir  office,  and  conduct  themselves 
towards  their  people  in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  in  afiairs  apper- 
taining to  it  ft  is  also  a  matter  of  vast  importance  how  a  people  re- 
ceive and  entertain  a  faithful  minister  of  Christ,  and  what  improve- 
ment they  make  of  his  ministry.  '  These  things  have  a  more  immediate 
and  direct  respect  to  the  great  and  last  end  for  which  man  was  made, 
and  the  eternal  welfare  of  mankind,  than  any  of  the  temporal  concerns 
of  men,  whether  public  or  private.  And  therefore  it  is  especially  fitf 
that  these  affairs  should  be  brought  into  Judgment,  and  openly  deter* 
mined  and  settled,  in  truth  and  righteousness  ;  and  that,  to  this  end, 
ministers  and  their  people  should  meet  together,  before  the  omniscient 
and  infallible  Judge. 

2.  The  mutual  concerns  of  ministers  and  their  people  have  a  special 
relation  to  the  main  things,  appertaining  to  the  day  of  Judgment. 

They  have  a  special  relation  to  that  great  and  divine  person,  who 
will  then  appear  as  Judge.  Ministers  are  his  messengers,  sent  forth 
by  Him  ;  and  in  their  office  and  administrations  among  their  people, 
represent  his  person,  stand  in  his  stead,  as  those  that  are  sent  to  declare 
his  mind,  to  do  his  work,  and  to  speak  and  act  in  his  name  :  and 
therefore  it  is  especially  fit  that  they  should  return  to  him,  to 
give  an  account  of  their  work  and  success.  The  king  is  judge  of 
aU  his  subjects,  they  are  all  accountable  to  him :  but  it  is  more 
especially  requisite  that  the  hinges  mimstere^  who  are  especially  in- 
trusted with  the  administrations  of  his  kingdom,  and  that  are  sent 
fortii  on  some  special  negotiation,  should  return  to  him,  to  give  an 
account  of  themselves,  and  their  discharge  of  their  trust,  and  the 
rcceptif»n  they  have  met  with* 

Ministers  are  not  only  messengers  of  the  person  who  at  the  last  day 
will  appear  as  judge,  but  the  errand  they  are  sent  upon,  and  the  affairs 
they  have  committed  to  them  as  his  ministers,  do  most  immediately 
concern  bis  honour,  and  the  interest  of  his  kingdom  :  the  work  they 
are  sent  upon,  is  to  promote  the  designs  of  his  administration  and  go 
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vernment ;  and  therefore  their  business  with  their  people*  tias  t  netr 
relation  to  the  day  ofjudffment ;  for  the  ^reat  end  of  that  day  is  com- 
pletely to  settle  and  establish  the  affairs  of  his  kingdom,  to  adymttft 
things  that  pertain  to  it,  that  erery  thing  that  is  opposite  to  the  ioteroU 
of  his  kinjrdorn  may  be  removed,  and  that  every  thing  which  contii- 
biites  to  the  rompleteness  and  glory  of  it,  may  be  perfected  and  con- 
firmed, that  this  srrcat  king  may  receive  his  due  honour  and  gkMT. 

Again,  the  mutual  concerns  of  ministers  and  their  peo|^y  have  t 
direct  relation  to  the  concerns  of  the  day  of  judgment,  as  the  boai- 
ness  of  ministers  with  their  people,  is  to  promote  the  eternal  ttalvatiot 
of  the  souls  of  men,  and  their  escape  from  eternal  damnation  :  and 
the  day  of  judjfmcnt  is  the  day  appointed  for  that  end,  openly  to 
deci<le  and  settle  men's  eternal  state,  to  fix  some  in  a  state  of  eterml 
salvation,  and  to  bring  their  salvation  to  its  utmost  consummatioD, 
and  to  fix  others  in  a  state  of  everlasting  damnation  and  most  per- 
fect misery.  The  mutual  concerns  of  ministers  and  people,  baie 
a  most  direct  relation  to  the  day  of  judgment,  as  the  very  densn 
of  the  work  of  the  ministry  is  the  people's  preparation  for  tk^ 
day:  ministers  are  sent  to  warn  them  of  the  appnNich  of  that  dky,to 
forewarn  them  of  the  dreadful  sentence  then  to  he  pronounced  on  the 
wicked,  and  :lectare  to  them  the  blessed  sentence  then  to  be  prcMiounced 
on  the  righteous,  and  to  use  means  with  them,  that  thev  mav  ei- 

^  mm 

cape  the  wrath,  which  is  then  to  come  on  the  ungodlji  and  obtaio 
the  reward  then  to  be  bestowed  on  the  saints. 

And,  as  the  mutual  concerns  of  ministers  and  their  people  have 
so  near  and  direct  a  relation  to  that  day*  it  is  especially  fit,  that 
those  ronccrns  should  be  brought  into  that  day^  and  there  settled 
and  issund ;  and  that,  in  order  to  this,  ministers  and  their  people 
should  meet  and  appear  together  before  the  great  Judge,  at  that  day. 

APPLICATION. 

The  improvement  I  would  make  of  the  things  which  have  been 
observed,  is  to  lead  the  people  here  present,  who  have  been  under 
my  pastoral  care,  to  some  reflections,  and  to  give  them  some  advice, 
suitable  to  our  present  circumstances  ;  relating  to  what  has  been 
lately  done,  in  order  to  our  being  separated,  as  to  the  relation  we 
have  heretofore  stood  in  one  to  another  ;  but  expecting  to  meet  each 
other  before  the  great  tribunal  at  the  day  of  judgment. 

The  deep  and  serious  consideration  of  that  our  future  most  so- 
lemn meetinjr,  is  certainly  most  suitable  at  such  a  time  as  this: 
there  having  so  lately  been  that  done,  which,  in  all  probability',  will 
(as  to  the  relation  we  have  heretofore  stood  in)  be  followed  with 
an  everlasting  separation. 

How  of\en  have  we  met  together  in  the  house  of  God,  in  this 
relation  ?  How  often  have  I  spr^ken  to  you,  instructed,  counselled, 
warned,  directed  and  fed  you,  and  administered  ordinances  amon^ 
you,  as  the  people  which  were  committed  to  my  care,  and  whose 
precious  souls  I  had  the  charge  of?  But  in  all  probability,  thb 
never  will  be  again. 
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The  prophet  Jeremiah,  (chap.  xxy.  3.)  puts  the  people  in  mind  how 
long  he  had  laboured  among  them  in  the  work  of  the  ministry  ;  From 
the  thirteenth  fear  cfJoeiah^  the  wn  tjfAmonf  king  qfJudahj  even  unto 
tkU  daffy  (that  m,  the  three  and  twentieth  year,)  the  word  of  the  Lord 
eame  unto  me^  and  I  have  spoken  unto  youy  rising  early  and  speaking. 
I  am  not  about  to  compare  myself  with  the  prophet  Jeremiah  ;  but  in 
this  respect  I  can  say  as  he  did,  that  /  have  ^^en  the  word  of  God 
to  you,  unto  the  three  and  twentieth  year,  rising  early  and  speaking. 
It  was  three  and  twenty  years,  the  15th  day  of  last  February,  since  I 
have  laboured  in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  in  the  relation  of  a  pastor  to 
this  church  and  congregation.  And  though  my  strength  has  been 
weakness,  having  always  laboured  under  great  infirmity  of  body,  be- 
side my  insufficiency  for  so  great  a  charge,  in  other  respects,  yet  I 
have  not  spared  my  feeble  strength,  but  have  exerted  it  for  the  good  of 
your  souls.  I  can  appeal  to  you,  as  the  apostle  does  to  his  hearers. 
Gal.  iv.  13.  Ye  know  how  through  infirmity  ofthefiesK  I  preached  the 
Crospelunto  you.  1  have  spent  the  prime  of  my  life  and  strength,  in 
labours  for  your  eternal  welfare.  You  are  my  witnesses,  that  what 
strength  I  have  had  I  have  not  neglected  in  idleness,  nor  laid  out  in 
prosecuting  worldly  schemes,  and  managing  temporal  affairs,  for  the 
Advancement  of  my  outward  estate,  and  aggrandizing  myself  and  fami- 
ly ;  but  have  given  myself  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  labouring  in  it 
night  and  day,  rising  early  and  applying  myself  to  this  great  business 
to  which  Christ  appointed  me.  I  have  found  the  work  of  the  ministry 
among  you  to  be  a  great  work  indeed,  a  work  of  exceeding  care,  la- 
bour and  difficulty :  many  have  been  the  heavy  burdens  that  I  have 
borne  in  it,  which  my  strength  has  been  very  unequal  to.  GOD  called 
me  to  bear  these  burdens,  and  I  bless  his  name,  that  he  has  so  suppor- 
ted me  as  to  keep  me  from  sinking  under  them,  and  that  his  power 
herein  has  been  manifested  in  my  weakness ;  so  that  although  I  have 
oflen  been  troubled  on  every  side,  yet  1  have  not  been  distressed  ;  per- 
plexed, but  not  in  despair  ;  cast  down,  but  not  destroyed. 

But  now  I  have  reason  to  think,  my  work  is  finished  which  I  had  to 
do  as  your  minister :  you  have  publicly  rejected  me,  and  my  opportur 
nities  cease. 

How  highly  therefore  does  it  now  become  us,  to  consider  of  that 
time  when  we  must  meet  one  another  before  the  chief  Shepherd  ? 
When  I  must  give  an  account  of  my  stewardship,  of  the  service  I  have 
done /or,  and  the  reception  and  treatment  I  have  had  among,  the 
peopfe  he  sent  me  to :  and  you  must  give  an  account  of  your  own 
conduct  towards  me,  and  the  improvement  you  have  made  of  these 
three  and  twenty  years  of  my  ministry.  For  then  both  you  and  I  must 
appear  together,  and  we  both  must  give  an  account,  in  order  to  an  in- 
fallible, righteous  and  eternal,  sentence  to  be  passed  upon  us,  by  him 
who  will  judge  us,  with  respect  to  all  that  we  have  said  or  done  in  our 
meetings  here,  all  our  conduct  one  towards  another,  in  the  house  of 
God  and  elsewhere,  on  sabbath-days  and  on  other  days  ;  who  will  try 
i  ur  hearts,  and  manifest  our  thoughts,  and  the  principles  and  frames  of 
nur  minds,  will  judge  us  with  respect  to  all  the  controversies  which 
have  subsisted  between  us,  with  the  strictest  impartiality,  and  willexa- 
n  ine  our  treatment  of  each  other  in  those  controversies:  tKer^  S» 

Vol.  I.  «1 
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nothing  covered*  that  shall  not  be  revealed,  nor  bid*  which  ahall  Bot  be 
known ;  all  will  be  examined  in  the  searching,  peneiratiiig  figlit  of 
God's  omniscience  and  glory,  and  by  him  whose  eyes  are  as  a  flaneof 
fiie  ;  and  truth  and  right  shall  be  made  plainly  to  appear*  being  strip- 
ped  of  every  veil ;  and  all  error,  falsehood,  unrighteousness  and  iDJary, 
shall  belaid  open,  stripped  of  every  disguise ;  every  specious  pretence^ 
every  cavil,  and  all  false  reasoning,  shall  vanish  in  a  moment,  as  doI 
being  able  to  bear  the  light  of  that  day.  And  then  our  hearts  wifl  k 
turned  inside  out,  and  the  secrets  of  them  will  be  made  more  plainly  to 
appear  than  our  outward  actions  do  now.  Then  it  shall  appear  wittt 
the  ends  are,  which  we  have  aimed  at,  what  have  been  the  govemini 
principles  which  we  have  acted  from,  and  what  have  been  the  dispos- 
tions,  we  have  exercised  in  our  ecclesiastical  disputes  and  cootcsH. 
Then  it  will  appear,  whether  1  acted  uprightly,  and  frxun  a  truly  coa- 
icientious  careful,  regard  to  my  duty  to  my  great  Lord  and  master, is 
some  former  ecclesiastical  controversies,  which  have  been  attended 
with  exceeding  unhappy  circumstances,  and  consequences :  it  wiU  ap- 
pear, whether  there  was  any  just  cause  for  the  resentment  which  vis 
manifested  on  those  occasions.  And  then  our  late  grand  controversff 
concerning  the  Qualifications  necessary  for  admission  to  the  pi ivileges 
of  members,  in  complete  standing,  in  the  Visible  Church  of  Chni^ 
will  be  examined  and  judged,  in  all  its  parts  and  circumstances,  aod 
the  whole  set  forth  in  a  clear,  certain  and  perfect  light.  Then  it  viD 
appear,  whether  the  doctrine,  which  I  have  preached  and  published^ 
concerning  this  matter,  be  Christ's  own  doctrine,  whether  he  will  ool 
own  it  as  one  of  the  precious  truths  which  have  proceeded  from  )m 
own  mouth,  and  vindicate  and  honour,  as  such,  before  the  whole  uni- 
verse. Then  it  will  appear,  what  was  meant  by  the  num  that  ama 
without  the  wedding  garment ;  for  that  is  the  day  spoken  of,  MttL 
xxii.  13.  wherein  such  an  one  shaU  be  bound  hand  and  footy  and  out 
into  outer  darkness,  where  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  cfteelL 
And  then  it  will  appear,  whether,  in  declaring  this  doctrine,  and  act- 
ing agreeably  to  it,  and  in  my  general  conduct  in  this  afiair,  I  hare 
been  influenced  from  any  regard  to  my  own  temporal  interest,  or  ho- 
nour, or  any  desire  to  appear  wiser  than  others  ;  or  have  acted  from 
any  sinister,  secular  views  whatsoever  ;  and  whether  what  I  have  done 
has  not  been  from  a  careful,  strict  and  tender  regard  to  the  will  of  mj 
Lord  and  Master,  and  because  1  dare  not  offend  him,  being  satisfied 
what  his  will  was,  after  a  long,  diligent,  impartial  and  prayerful,  en- 
quiry ;  havini;  this  constantly  in  view  and  prospect,  to  engage  me  to 
groat  solicitude,  not  rashly  to  determine  truth  to  be  on  this  aide  of  the 
question,  where  I  am  now  persuaded  it  is,  that  such  a  determinatioa 
would  not  be  for  my  temporal  interest,  but  every  way  against  it,  brinf^ 
ing  a  long  series  of  extreme  difliculties,  and  plunging  me  into  an  abyss 
of  trouble  and  sorrow.  And  then  it  will  appear,  whether  my  people 
have  done  their  duty  to  their  pastor,  with  respect  to  this  matter ;  whe- 
ther they  have  shown  a  right  temper  and  spirit  on  this  occasion  ;  whe- 
ther they  have  done  me  justice  in  hearing,  attending  to,  and  consider 
ing,  what  I  had  to  say  in  evidence  of  what  I  believed  and  taught,  tf 
part  of  the  counsel  of  God ;  whether  I  have  been  treated  with  that 
impartiality^  candour  and  regard,  which  the  just  Judge  esteemed  due ; 
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and  whether,  in  the  many  steps  which  have  been  taken,  and  the  many 
thmgs  that  have  been  said  and  dene,  in  the  course  of  thb  controversy, 
righteousness  and  charity  and  christian  decorum  have  been  maintain- 
ed ;  or,  if  otherwise,  to  how  great  a  degree  these  things  have  been 
violated.  Then  every  step  of  the-  conduct  of  each  of  us,  in  this  af- 
feir,  from  first  to  last,  and  the  spirit  we  have  exercised  in  all,  shall 
be  examined  and  manifested,  and  our  own  consciences  will  speak 
plain  and  loud,  and  each  of  us  shall  be  convinced,  and  the  world 
shall  know  ;  and  never  shall  there  be  any  more  mistake,  misrepresen  • 
lation  or  misapprehension  of  the  affair,  to  eternity. 

This  controversy  is  now  probably  brought  to  an  issue,  between  you 
and  me,  as  to  this  world ;  it  has  issued  in  the  event  of  the  week 
before  last ;  but  it  must  have  another  decision  at  that  great  day, 
which  certainly  will  come,  when  you  and  I  shall  meet  together  before 
the  great  judgment  seat :  and  therefore  I  leave  it  to  that  time,  and 
shall  say  no  more  about  it  at  present. 

But  I  would  now  proceed  to  address  myself  particularly  to  several 
sorts  of  persons. 

I.  To  those  who  are  professors  of  godliness  among  us. 

I  would  now  call  you  to  a  serious  consideration  of  that  great  day, 
wherein  you  must  meet  him,  who  has  heretofore  been  your  pastor, 
before  the  Judge,  whose  eyes  are  as  a  flame  of  fire. 

I  have  endeavoured,  according  to  my  best  ability,  to  search  the 
word  of  God,  with  regard  to  the  distinguishing  notes  of  true  piety, 
those  by  which  persons  might  best  discover  their  state,  and  most 
surely  and  clearly  judge  of  themselves.  And  those  rules  and  marks, 
1  have  from  time  to  time,  applied  to  you,  in  the  preaching  of  the  word, 
to  the  utmost  of  my  skill,  and  in  the  most  plain  and  searching  manner, 
that  I  have  been  able  ;  in  order  to  the  detecting  the  deceived  hypo- 
crite, and  establishing  the  hopes  and  comforts  of  the  sincere.  And 
yet  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  after  all  that  I  have  done,  I  now  leave  some 
of  you  in  a  deceived  deluded  state ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that 
among  several  hundred  professors,  none  are  deceived. 

Henceforward,  I  am  like  to  have  no  more  opportunity  to  take  the 
csre  and  charge  of  your  souls,  to  examine  and  search  them.  But  still 
I  intreat  you  to  remember  and  consider  the  rules  which  I  have  often 
laid  down  to  you,  during  my  ministry,  with  a  solemn  regard  to  the  fu- 
ture day,  when  you  and  I  must  meet  together  before  our  Judge  ;  when 
the  uses  of  examination  you  have  heard  from  me,  must  be  rehearsed 
again  before  you,  and  those  rules  of  trial  must  be  tried,  and  it  will  ap- 
pear, whether  they  have  been  good  or  not ;  and  it  will  also  appear, 
whether  you  have  impartially  heard  them,  and  tried  yourselves  by 
them  ;  and  the  Judge  himself,  who  is  infallible,  will  try  both  you  and 
me  :  and  after  this,  none  will  be  deceived  concerning  the  state  of  their 
souls. 

I  have  often  put  you  in  mind,  that  whatever  your  pretences  to  expe- 
riences, discoveries,  comforts,  and  joys,  have  been  ;  at  that  day,  every 
one  will  be  judged  according  to  his  works  :  and  then  you  will  find 
it  so. 

May  you  have  a  mmister  of  greater  knowledge  of  the  word  of  God, 
and  better  tcquauitance  with  soul  cases,  and  of  greater  skill  in  apply- 
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ipg  hiiMelf  to  8oab»  whose  discoanea  may  be  more  nmMMwfmi 
cionyincing ;  thai  such  of  you  as  have  held  frat  dec«t  ooder  agr 
preaching,  may  have  your  eyes  opened  by  his ;  that  ymi  may  bo«h 
deceived  before  that  great  day. 

What  means  and  helps  for  instruction  and  self-ezmmiiiatioB,  m 
may  hereafter  have»  is  uncertain ;  but  one  thing  is  cerlaiOy  that  tk 
time  is  short ;  youi  opportunity  ibr  rectifying  mistake*  id  wo  inpor- 
tant  a  concern,  will  soon  come  to  an  end.  We  Uto  id  a  world  of 
l^reat  changes.  There  is  now  a  great  change  come  to  paas ;  yoa 
bafe  withdrawn  yourselves  from  my  ministry*  under  which  you  btvt 
continued  for  so  many  years :  but  the  time  is  coroing*  aod  will  sooa 
come,  when  you  will  pass  out  of  time  into  eternity  ;  uid  so  will  psa 
from  under  all  means  of  grace  whatsoever. 

The  greater  part  of  you  who  are  professors  of  godHnesa,  have,  (la 
use  the  phrase  of  the  apostle,)  aekmMedged  sie  m  pari.  Too  havt 
heretofore  acknowledged  me  to  be  your  spiritual  father,,  the  instil- 
ment of  the  greatest  good  to  you,  that  ever  is,  or  can  be,  obtained,  hf 
any  of  the  children  of  men.  Consider  of  that  day,  when  yoo  aadl 
shall  meet  before  our  Judge,  when  it  shall  be  examined,  whether  yon 
have  had  from  me  the  treatment  which  is  due  to  spiritual  children,  sad 
whether  you  have  treated  me,  as  you  ought  to  have  treated  a  spiritail 
fiither. — As  the  relation  of  a  natural  parent  brings  great  obligationBoa 
children,  in  the  sight  of  God ;  so  much  more,  in  many  respects,  dosi 
the  relation  of  a  spiritual  father,  biing  great  oblu;ation8  od  such,  whtom 
conversion  and  eternal  salvation  they  suppose  (ml  has  made  them  thi 
instruments  of ;  I  Cor.  iv.  15.  For  though  pern  haee  fen  thak§md 
instructor*  in  Christ,  yei  hate  ye  noi  numyJMers  ;  for  In  Christ  Je- 
sust  I  have  begotten  you  through  the  gospel. 

U.  Now  I  am  taking  my  leave  of  this  people,  I  would  apply  mjsdf 
to  such  among  them  as  I  leave  in  a  christless,  graceless  condition ; 
and  would  call  on^uch,  seriously  to  consider  of  that  solemn  day,  wbea 
they  and  I  must  meet  before  the  Judge  of  the  world. 

My  parting  with  you,  is  in  some  respects,  in  a  peculiar  manneri  a 
melancholy  parting  ;  in  as  much  as  I  leave  you  in  the  most  mdan- 
choly  circumstances,  because  I  leave  you  in  the  gall  of  bitte^ 
ness,  and  bond  of  iniquity,  having  the  wrath  of  God  abiding  on  you, 
and  remaining  under  condemnation  to  everlasting  misery  and  de- 
struction. Seeing  I  must  leave  you,  it  would  have  been  a  comforta- 
ble and  happy  circumstance  of  our  parting,  if  I  had  left  you  in  Christ, 
safe  and  blessed  in  that  sure  refuge  and  glorious  rest  of  the  saints. — 
But  it  is  otherwise,  I  leave  you  far  off,  aliens  and  strangers,  wretched 
subjects  and  captives  of  sin  and  satan,  and  prisoners  of  vindictive  jus- 
tice ;  without  Christ,  and  without  God  in  (he  world. 

Your  consciences  bear  me  witness,  that  while  I  had  opportunity,  I 
have  not  ceased  to  warn  you,  and  set  before  you  your  danger.  1  have 
studied  to  represent  the  misery  and  necessity  of  your  circumstances,  in 
the  clearest  manner  possible.  I  have  tried  all  ways,  that  I  could  think 
of,  tending  to  awaken  your  consciences,  and  make  you  sensible  of  the 
necessity  of  your  improving  your  time,  and  being  speedy  in  fleeing  from 
the  wrath  to  come,  and  thorough  in  the  use  of  means  for  your  escape 
and  safety.  I  have  diligently  endeavoured  to  find  out,  and  use,  the  mosi 
powerful  motives,  to  persuade  you  to  take  care  for  yosr  own  wd&re 
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and  salvation.  I  have  not  only  endeavoured  to  awaken  you,  that  you 
might  be  moved  with  fear,  but  1  have  used  my  utmost  endeavours  to 
win  you  :  I  have  sought  out  acceptable  words,  that  if  possible,  I  might 
prevail  upon  you  to  forsake  sin,  and  turn  to  Godj  and  accept  of  Christ 
as  your  Saviour  and  Lord.  I  have  spent  my  strength  very  much,  in 
these  things.  But  yet,  with  regard  to  you  whom  I  am  now  speaking 
to,  I  have  not  been  successful :  but  have  this  day  reason  to  complain 
in  those  woids,  Jer.  vi.  29.  The  beUow*  are  friim/,  the  lead  is  cansu" 
med  oftkejire,  the  founder  meUeth  in  vain,  for  the  vncked  are  not  pluck' 
€d  away.  It  is  to  be  feared,  that  all  my  labours,  as  to  many  of  you, 
have  served  to  no  other  purpose  but  to  harden  you ;  and  that  the 
word  which  I  have  preached,  instead  of  being  a  savour  of  Hfe  unto  life, 
has  been  a  savour  of  death  unto  death.  Though  I  shall  not  have  any 
account  to  give  for  the  future,  of  such  as  have  openly  and  resolutely 
renounced  my  ministry,  as  of  a  betrustment  committed  to  me :  yet  re- 
member you  must  give  account  for  yourselves,  of  your  care  of  your 
own  souls,  and  your  improvement  of  all  means  past  and  future,  through 
your  whole  'lives.  God  only  knows  what  will  become  of  your  poor 
perishing  souls,  what  means  you  may  hereafter  enjoy,  or  what  disad* 
vantages  and  temptations  you  may  be  under.  May  God  in  mercy 
l^rant,  that  however  all  past  means  have  been  unsuccessful,  ^u  may 
have  future  means,  which  may  have  a  new  effect ;  and  that  the  word 
of  God,  as  it  shall  be  hereafter  dispensed  to  you,  may  prove  as  the  fire 
and  the  hammer  that  breaketh  the  rock  in  pieces.  However,  let  me 
DOW  at  parting,  exhort  and  beseech  you,  not  wholly  to  forget  the  warn- 
ings you  have  had  while  under  my  ministry.  When  you  and  I  shall 
meet  at  the  day  of  judgment,  then  you  will  remember  them  :  the  sight 
of  me  your  former  minister,  on  that  occasion,  will  soon  revive  them  in 
jour  memory ;  and  that  in  a  very  affecting  manner.  O  do  not  let  that 
be  the  first  time  that  they  are  so  revived. 

You  and  I  are  now  parting  one  from  another  as  to  this  world  ;  let  us 
labour  that  we  may  not  be  parted,  after  our  meeting  at  the  last  day.  If 
I  have  been  your  faithful  pastor,  (which  will  that  day  appear,  whether 
1  have  or  no,)  then  I  shall  be  acquitted,  and  shall  ascend  with  Christ 
O  do  your  part,  that  in  such  a  case,  it  may  not  be  so,  that  you  should 
be  forced  eternally  to  part  from  mc,  and  all  that  have  been  faithful  in 
Christ  Jesus.  This  is  a  sorrowful  parting,  that  now  is  between  you  and 
nie ;  but  that  would  be  a  more  sorrowful  parting  to  you  than  this. 
This  you  may  perhaps  bear  without  being  much  affected  with  it,  if  you 
are  not  glad  of  it ;  but  such  a  parting,  in  that  day,  will  most  deeply, 
sensibly  and  dreadfully,  af!ect  you. 

[II.  I  would  address  myself  to  those  who  are  under  some  awaken- 
ings. 

Blessed  be  God,  that  there  are  some  such,  and  that  (although  I  have 
reason  to  fear  I  leave  multitudes,  in  this  large  congregation,  in  a  christ- 
less  state,)  yet  I  do  not  leave  them  all  in  total  stupidity  and  careless- 
ness, about  their  souls.  Some  of  you,  that  I  have  reason  to  hope  are 
under  some  awakenings,  have  acquainted  me  with  your  circumstances ; 
which  has  a  tendency  to  cause  me,  now  I  am  leaving  you,  to  take  roy 
leave  of  you  with  peculiar  concern  for  you.  What  will  be  the  \mo%  of 
your  present  exercise  of  mind»  I  know  not :  but  it  will  be  known  ^ 
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that  day,  when  you  and  I  shall  meet  before  the  judgment  seat  of  Chnit. 
Therefore  now  be  much  in  consideration  of  that  day. 

Now  I  am  parting  with  this  flock|  I  would  once  more  press  upoo 
you  the  counsels  1  have  heretofore  given,  to  take  heed  of  being  sligbtj 
in  so  great  a  concern,  to  be  thorough  and  in  good  earnest  in  the  afiir, 
and  to  beware  of  backsliding,  to  hold  on  and  bold  out  to  the  esd 
And  cry  mightily  to  God,  that  these  great  changes,  that  pass  overtlni 
church  and  congregation,  do  not  prove  your  overthrow.  There  ii 
great  temptation  in  them  ;  and  the  devil  will  undoubtedly  seek  to  make 
his  advantage  of  them,  if  possible,  to  cause  your  present  convictiooi 
and  endeavours  to  be  abortive.  You  had  need  to  double  your  <fili- 
gencOi  f^nd  watch  and  pray,  lest  you  be  overcome  by  temptation. 

Whoever  may  hereafter  stand  related  to  you,  as  youifspiritual  goidei 
my  desire  and  prayer  is,  that  the  great  Shepherd  of  the  sheep  would 
have  a  special  respect  to  you,  and  be  your  guide,  (for  there  is  none 
teacheth  like  him,)  and  that  he  who  is  the  infinite  Fountain  of  light, 
would  open  your  eye«,  and  turn  you  from  darkness  umto  Ught,  andfnm 
the  'power  of  Satan  unto  God ;  that  you  may  receive  forgweness  of^% 
and  inheritance  among  them  that  are  sanctified^  through  faith  that  it 
in  Christ;  that  so,  in  that  great  day,  when  1  shall  meet  you  again,  be- 
fore your  Judge  and  mine,  we  may  meet  in  joyful  and  glorious  circom- 
Aances,  never  to  be  separated  any  more. 

IV.  I  would  apply  myself  to  the  young  people  of  the  congregatioD. 

Since  I  have'been  settled  in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  in  this  placer  1 
have  ever  had  a  peculiar  concern  for  the  souls  of  the  young  people,  and 
a  desire  that  religion  might  flourish  among  them ;  and  have  especiallj 
exerted  myself  in  order  to  it ;  because  I  knew  the  special  opportuni^ 
they  had  beyond  others,  and  that  ordinarily  those,  whom  Crod  intended 
mercy  for,  were  brought  to  fear  and  love  him  in  their  youth.  And  it 
has  ever  appeared  to  me  a  peculiarly  amiable  thing  to  see  young  peo- 
ple walking  in  the  ways  of  virtue  and  christian  piety,  having  their 
hearts  purified  and  sweetened  with  a  principle  of  divine  Iova.  And  it 
has  appeared  a  thing  exceeding  beautiful,  and  what  would  be  much  to 
the  adorning  and  happiness  of  the  town,  if  the  young  people  could  be 
persuaded,  when  they  meet  together,  to  converse  as  christians,  and  as 
the  children  of  God  ;  avoiding  im[)urity,  levity,  and  extravagance  ;  keep- 
ing strictly  to  the  rules  of  virtue,  and  conversing  together  of  the  things 
of  God,  and  Christ  and  heaven  This  is  what  I  have  longed  for  :  and 
it  has  been  exceedingly  grievous  to  me,  when  I  have  heard  of  vice,  vani- 
ty and  disorder,  amoni;  our  youth.  And  so  far  as  I  know  my  heart,  it 
was  from  hence  that  I  formerly  led  this  church  to  sozr.e  measures,  for 
the  suppressing  of  vice  among  our  young  people,  which  gave  so  great 
offence,  and  by  which  I  became  so  obnoxious.  I  have  sought  the  good 
and  not  the  hurt  of  our  young  people.  I  have  desired  their  truest 
honour  and  happiness,  and  not  their  reproach  ;  knowing  that  true  vir- 
tue and  religion  tended,  not  only  to  the  glory  and  felicity  of  young 
people  in  another  world,  but  their  greatest  peace  and  prosperity,  and 
highest  dignity  and  honour  in  this  world,  and  above  all  things  to  sweet- 
en and  render  pleasant  and  delightful  even  the  days  of  youth. 

But  whether  I  have  loved  you  and  sought  your  good  more  or  leas, 
yet  God  in  his  providence,  now  calling  me  to  part  with  you,  commit- 
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ting  yonr  souls  to  him  who  once  committedjthe  pastoral  care  of  them 
to  me,  nothing  remains,  but  only  (as  I  am  now  taking  my  leave  of  yon) 
earnestly  to  beseech  you,  fiom  love  to  yourselves,  if  you  have  none  lo 
me,  not  to  despise  and  forget  the  warnings  and  counsels  I  have  so  often 
given  you  ;  remembering  the  day  when  you  and  1  must  meet  again 
before  the  great  Judge  of  quick  and  dead  ;  when  it  will  appear  whe- 
ther the  things  I  have  taught  you  were  true,  whether  the  counsels  I 
have  given  you  were  good,  and  whether  I  truly  sought  your  good,  and 
whether  you  have  weU  improved  my  endeavours. 

I  have,  from  time  to  time,  earnestly  warned  you  against  frolicking 
(as  it  is  called,)  and  some  other  liberties  commonly  taken  by  young 
people  in  the  land.  Aud  whatever  some  may  say,  in  justification  of 
such  liberties  and  customs,  and  may  laugh  at  warnings  against  them, 
I  now  leave  you  my  parting  testimony  against  such  things ;  not 
doubting  but  God  will  approve  and  confirm  it,  in  that  day  when  we 
shall  meet  before  Him. 

V.  I  would  apply  myself  to  the  children  of  the  congregation,  the 
lambs  of  this  flock,  who  have  been  so  long  under  my  care. 

I  have  just  now  said,  that  1  have  had  a  peculiar  concern  for  the 
young  people :  and  in  so  saying,  I  did  not  intend  to  exclude  yon* 
You  are  in  youth,  and  in  the  most  early  youth:  and  therefore  I 
have  been  sensible,  that  if  those  that  were  young  had  a  precious  op- 
portunity fbi  their  souls*  good,  you  who  are  very  young  had,  in  many 
respects,  a  peculiarly  precious  opportunity.  And  accordingly  I  have 
not  neglected  you :  I  have  endeavoured  to  do  the  part  of  a  faithful 
shepherd,  in  feeding  the  lambs  as  well  as  the  sheep.  Christ  did  once 
commit  the  care  of  yonr  souls  to  me  as  your  minister ;  and  you 
know,  dear  children*  how  I  have  instrurted  you,  and  warned  you  from 
time  to  time :  you  know  how  I  have  oflen  called  you  together  for  that 
end  :  and  some  of  you,  sometimes,  have  seemed  to  be  afiected  with 
what  I  have  said  to  you.  But  I  am  afraid  it  has  had  no  saving 
efiect,  asto  many  of  you  ;  but  that  you  remain  still  in  an  unconverted 
condition,  without  any  real  saving  work  wrought  in  your  souls,  convin- 
cing you  thoroughly  of  your  sin  and  misery,  causing  you  to  see  the 
great  evil  of  sin,  and  to  mourn  for  it,  and  hate  it  above  all  things ;  and 
giving  you  a  sense  of  the  excellency  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  bring- 
ing you,  with  all  your  hearts,  to  cleave  to  Him  as  your  Saviour; 
weaning  your  hearts  from  the  world  ;  and  causing  you  to  love  God 
above  all,  and  to  delight  in  holiness  more  than  in  all  the  pleasant 
things  of  this  earth :  and  so  that  I  now  leave  you  in  a  miserable 
condition,  having  no  interest  in  Christ,  and  so  under  the  awful  dis- 
pleasure and  anger  of  Go<l,  and  in  danger  of  going  down  to  the  pit  of 
eternal  misery. 

But  now  I  must  bid  you  farewell :  I  must  leave  you  in  the  hands 
of  God.  I  can  do  no  more  for  you  than  to  pray  for  you.  Only 
I  desire  you  not  to  forget,  but  often  think  of  the  counsels  and 
warnings  I  have  given  you,  and  the  endeavours  I  have  used,  that 
your  souk  might  be  saved  from  everlasting  destruction. 

Dear  children,  I  leave  you  in  an  evil  world,  that  is  full  of  snares 
and  temptations.  God  only  knows  what  will  become  of  you.  Tnis 
the  ScripCare  turn  told  as,  that  there  are  but  few  saved :    and  we 
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have  abundant  confinnation  of  it  from  what 
that  chiUiren  die  ai  well  as  others :  muhiuideB 
np ;  and  of  those  that  ^row  upr  compaimtiTelT  fev  ever  gife  ftoi 
evKieoce  of  saving  conrerskm  to  God.  I  praj  God  i»  pitj  io&  ai 
take  care  of  jon,  and  proride  for  jou  the  best  meaoe  far  ibe  foodif 
jour  souls ;  and  that  God  himself  would  undertake  for  f 
your  heavenly  Father,  and  the  mighty  Redeeoner  of  y 
souls.  Do  not  neglect  to  pray  for  yourselves :  lake  heed  «ov  be  aoCflf 
the  number  of  those,  who  cast  off  fear,  and  icjUmm  pnjer  bete 
€rod.  Constantly  pray  to  God  in  secret ;  and  often  remeanber  tkt 
great  day,  when  you  must  appear  before  the  judlgmeat  eel  of  CtaL 
and  meet  your  minister  there,  who  has  so  often  rnnMrlhsl  and  win- 
ed vou. 

I  conclude  with  a  few  words  of  advice  to  all  in  geneiml.  in  soat 
particulars,  which  are  of  great  importance  in  order  to  the  futmeve^ 
fiure  and  prospenty  of  this  church  and  congregatioD. 

1.  One  thing  that  greatly  concerns  you,  as  you  woidd  be  an  bapff 
people,  is  the  maintaining  of  familjf  order. 

We  have  had  great  disputes  bow  the  church  ought  to  be  restdatcd; 
and  indeed  the  subject  of  these  disputes  was  of  great  importance:  b« 
the  due  regulation  of  yoar  families  is  of  no  leas,  and  in  some  r^ 
spects,  of  much  greater  importance.  Every  christian  laniilT  ought  n 
be,  as  it  were,  a  little  church,  consecrated  to  Christ,  and  vrbolly  infli- 
enced  and  governed  by  his  rules.  And  family  education  and  order  sie 
some  of  the  chief  of  the  means  of  grace.  If  these  &il,all  other  raeaniiit 
like  to  prove  ineffectual.  If  these  are  duly  maintained,  all  the  omih 
of  grace  will  be  like  to  prosper  and  be  successful. 

Let  me  now,  therefore^  once  more,  beft»rel  finally  cease  to  speak  to 
this  congregation,  repeat  and  earnestly  press  the  counsel,  which  1  htte 
often  urged  on  heads  of  families  here,  while  1  was  their  pastor,  to  greit 
painful ncss,  in  teaching,  warning  and  directing  their  children  :  bnog- 
ini;  them  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord  ;  begiuninf 
early,  where  there  i:^  yet  opportunity  ;  and  maintaining  a  constant  dili- 
gence in  labours  of  this  kind :  remembering  that,  as  you  would  ool 
have  all  your  instructions  and  counsels  ineffectual,  there  must  be  ffo- 
vernmclit  m  well  as  instructions,  which  must  be  maintained  with  is 
even  hand,  an'!  steady  resolution  ;  as  a  cruard  to  the  religion  and  mo- 
rals of  the  family,  and  the  support  of  its  good  order.  Take  heed  that 
it  be  not  with  any  of  you,  as  it  was  with  Eli  of  old,  who  reproved  bis 
children,  hut  restrained  them  not ;  and  that  by  this  means  you  do  not 
bring  the  like  curse  on  your  families,  as  he  did  on  his. 

And  let  children  obey  their  parents,  and  yield  to  their  instructions, 
and  submit  to  their  orders,  as  they  would  inherit  a  blessing,  and  not  a 
curse.  For  we  have  reason  to  think,  from  many  things  in  the  word  of 
God,  that  nothing  has  a  greater  tendency  to  bring  a  curse  on  persons, 
in  this  world,  and  on  all  their  temporal  concerns,  than  an  undutifbl, 
unsubmissive,  disor<lerly  behaviour  in  children  towards  their  parents. 

2.  As  you  would  seek  the  future  prosperity  of  this  society,  it  is  of 
vast  importance  that  you  should  avoid  contention, 

A  contentious  people  will  be  a  miserable  people.  The  contentions, 
which  have  been  among  you,  since  I  first  became  your  pastor,  have 
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been  one  of  the  greatest  burdens  I  have  laboured  under,  in  the  course 
of  my  ministry  :  not  only  the  contentions  you  have  had  with  me,  but 
those  you  have  had  one  with  another,  about  your  Jands,  and  other  con* 
ccrns :  because  I  knew  that  contention,  heat  of  spirit,  evil  speaking, 
and  things  of  the  like  nature,  were  directly  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
Christianity,  and  did,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  tend  to  drive  away  God^s 
spirit  from  a  people,  and  to  render  all  means  of  grace  ineflfectual, 
as  well  as  to  destroy  a  people^s  outward  comfort  and  welfare* 

Let  me,  therefore,  earnestly  exhort  you,  as  you  would  seek  your 
own  future  good,  hereafter  to  watch  against  a  contentious  spirit. 
If  you  trould  see  good  daysj  seek  peace  and  ensue  it,  1  Pet.  liL 
10,  11.  Let  the  contention,  which  has  lately  been  about  the  terms 
of  christian  communion,  as  it  has  been  the  greatest  of  your  con- 
tentions, so  be  the  last  of  them.  I  would,  now  1  am  preaching  my 
Farewell  Sennon,  say  to  you,  as  the  apostle  to  the  Corinthians,  2  Cor. 
xiii.  11,  Finally,  brethren,  farewell.  Be  perfect:  be  of  one  mind: 
live  in  peace :  and  the  God  rflove  and  peace  shall  be  with  you. 

And  here  1  would  particularly  advise  those,  that  have  adhered  to  me 
in  the  late  controversy,  to  watch  over  their  spirits,  and  avoid  all  bitter- 
ness towards  others.  Your  temptations  are,  in  some  respects,  the  great- 
est :  because  what  has  been  lately  done  is  grievous  to  you.  But,  how- 
ever wrong  you  may  think  others  have  done,  mamtatn,  with  great  dili" 
gence  and  watchfulness,  a  christian  meekness  and  sedateness  of  spirii  : 
and  labour,  in  this  respect,  to  excel  others  who  are  of  the  contrary  part : 
and  this  will  be  the  best  victory  :  for  he  that  rules  his  spirit,  is  better  than 
he  that  takes  a  city.  Therefpre  let  nothing  be  done  through  strife  or  vain* 
glory  :  indulge  no  revengeful  spirit  in  any  wise  ;  but  watch  and  pray 
against  it :  and  by  all  means  in  your  power,  seek  the  prosperity  of  this 
town  :  and  never  think  you  behave  yourselves  as  becomes  christianSi 
but  when  you  sincerely,  sensibly  and  fervently,  love  all  men,  of  whatever 
party  or  opinion,  and  whether  friendly  or  unkind,  just  or  injurious,  to 
you,  or  your  friends,  or  to  the  cause  and  kingdom  of  Christ. 

3.  Another  thing,  that  vastly  concerns  the  future  prosperity  of  the 
town,  is,  that  you  should  watch  against  the  encroachmcnCs  of  £rror  ; 
and  particularly  Arminianism,  and  doctrines  of  like  tendency. 

You  were  mnny  ofyou,  as  I  well  remember,  much  alarmed,  with  the 
apprehension  of  the  danger  of  the  prevailing  of  these  corrupt  princi- 
ples, near  sixteen  years  ago.  But  the  danger  then  was  small,  in  com- 
parison of  what  appears  now  :  these  doctrines,  at  this  day,  are  much 
mo?e  prevalent,  than  they  were  then  :  the  progress  they  have  made  in 
the  land,  within  this  seven  years,  seems  to  have  been  vastly  greater,  than 
at  any  time  in  the  like  space  before  :  and  they  are  still  prevailing,  and 
creeping  into  almost  all  parts  of  the  land,  threatening  the  utter  ruin  of 
the  credit  of  those  doctrines,  which  are  the  peculiar  glory  of  the  gospel, 
and  the  interests  of  vital  piety.  And  \  have  of  late  |>erceivcd  some 
things  among  yourselves,  that  show  that  you  are  far  from  being  out  of 
danger,  but  on  the  contrary  remarkably  exposed.  The  elder  peo- 
ple may  perhaps  think  themselves  sufficiently  fortified  against  in- 
fection :  but  it  is  fit  that  all  should  beware  of  self-confidence  and 
carnal  security,  and  should  remember  those  needful  warnings  of 
sacred  writ.  Be  not  high  minded  but  fcar^  and  let  kim  thai  stands. 
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take  heed  lest  he  fall.  But  let  the  case  of  the  elder  people  be  as  il 
will,  tiie  rising  generations  are  doubtless  greatly  exposed.  These 
principles  are  exceedingly  taking  with  corrupt  Daturc»  and  are  vkt 
young  people*  at  least  such  as  have  not  their  hearts  established  with 
grace,  are  easily  led  away  with. 

And  if  these  principles  should  greatly  prevail  in  this  town,  as  they 
very  lately  have  done  in  another  large  town  1  could  namcy  foruierh 
gieatly  noted  for  religion,  and  so  for  a  long  time,  it  will  threaten  the 
spiritual  and  eternal  ruin  of  this  people,  in  tlie  present  and  future  ge^ 
Derations.  Therefore  you  have  need  of  tlie  greatest  and  most  diligent 
eare  and  watchfulness  with  respect  to  this  matter. 

4.  Another  thing  which  I  would  advise  to,  that  you  may  hereafter 
be  a  prosperous  people,  is,  that  you  would  give  yourselves  much  to 
prayer. 

God  is  the  fountain  of  all  blessing  and  prosperity,  and  he  will  be 
sought  to  for  his  hlessing.  i  would  therefore  advise  you,  not  only  \e 
be  constant  in  secret  and  family  prayer,  and  in  the  public  worship  of 
God  in  his  house,  but  also  often  to  assemble  yourselves  in  pi  ivate  pray- 
ing societies.  I  would  advise  all  such,  as  are  grieved  for  the  afflictions 
of  Joseph,  and  sensibly  affected  with  the  calamities  of  this  town,  of 
whatever  opinion  they  be,  with  relation  to  the  subject  of  our  late  cob- 
troversy,  oflcn  to  meet  together  for  prayer,  and  cry  to  God  for  his  ^le^ 
cy  to  themselves,  and  mercy  to  this  town,  and  mercy  to  Zion,  and  to 
the  people  of  God  in  general  through  the  world. 

5.  The  last  article  of  advice,  1  would  give,  (which  doubtless  doef 
greatly  concern  your  prosperity,)  is,  that  you  would  take  i^reat  care 
with  regard  to  the  settlement  of  a  minister,  to  see  to  it  w*ho  or  what 
manner  of  person  he  is,  whom  you  settle:  and  particularly  in  these 
two  resperts. 

(1.)  That  he  be  a  man  of  thoroughly  sound  principles,  in  the  scheme 
of  doctrine  which  he  maintains. 

Tiiis  you  will  stand  in  tlie  greatest  need  of,  especially  at  such  adaj 
of  corruption  as  this  is.  Anil,  in  order  to  obtain  such  an  one,  you  had 
need  to  exercise  extraordinary  care  and  prudence.  I  know  the  dan- 
ger. I  know  the  manner  of  many  young  gentlemen  of  corrupt  prin- 
ciples, tlieir  ways  of  conroalinnr  thcnisclvcs,  the  fair  specious  dis^ui>c-5 
they  are  wont  to  put  on,  l»y  which  they  deceive  others,  to  maintain  their 
own  credit, and  gel  themselves  into  others'  confidence  and  improvement, 
and  secure  and  establish  their  own  interest,  until  they  see  a  convenient 
opportimity  to  begin,  more  openly,  to  broach  and  propagate  their  cor- 
rupt tenets. 

(2.)  f.abourto  obtain  a  man,  who  has  an  established  character,  as 
a  person  ofsorious  rtlijrion  and  fervent  piety. 

It  is  of  vast  imporlanre  that  those,  who  are  settled  in  this  work,  should 
be  men  of  true  piety,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places;  but  more  especial- 
ly at  some  times  and  in  some  towns  and  churches.  And  this  present 
time,  which  is  a  time  wherein  relifirion  is  in  danger,  by  so  niany  corrup- 
tions in  doctrine  and  practice,  is  in  a  peculiar  manner,  a  day  wherein 
such  ministers  are  ne<:essary.  Nothing  else  but  sincere  piety  of  heart 
is  at  all  to  be  depended  on,  at  such  a  time  as  this,  as  a  security  to  a 
young  man,ju8tcoming  into  the  world)  &om  the  prevailing  infection,  to 
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ifaoroughly  to  engage  him,  in  proper  and  successful  endeavours,  to  with- 
stand and  oppose  the  torrent  of  error  and  prejudice,  against  the  high, 
mysterious,  evangelical  doctrines  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
their  genuine  effects  in  true  experimental  religion.  And  this  place 
is  a  place,  that  does  peculiarly  need  such  a  minister,  for  reasons  obvi- 
ous to  all. 

If  you  should  happen  to  settle  a  minister,  who  knows  nothing,  trul^t 
of  Christ,  and  the  way  of  salvation  by  him,  nothing  experimentally  of 
the  nature  of  vital  religion  ;  alas,  bow  will  you  be  exposed  as  sheep 
without  a  shepherd.  Here  is  need  of  one  in  this  place,  who  shall  be 
eminently  fit  to  stand  in  the  gap,  and  make  up  the  hedge,  and  who  shall 
be  aSfthe  chariots  of  Iltrael  and  the  horsemen  thereof.  You  need  one, 
that  shall  stand  as  a  champion,  in  the  cause  of  truth  andgodliness. 

Having  briefly  mentioned  these  important  articles  of  advice,  nothing 
remains,  but  that  I  take  my  leave  of  you,  and  bid  you  all  farewell,  wish- 
ing and  praying  for  your  prosperity.  I  would  now  commend  your  im- 
mortal souls  to  HIM,  who  formerly  committed  them  to  me  ;  expecting 
the  day,  when  I  muat  meet  you  again  before  him,  who  is  the  Judge  of 
quick  and  dead.  I  desire  that  I  may  never  forget  this  people,  who 
have  been  so  long  my  special  charge,  and  that  1  may  never  cease  fer- 
vently to  pray  for  your  prosperity.  May  God  bless  you  with  a  faithful 
pastor,  one  that  is  well  acquainted  with  his  mind  and  will,  thorough- 
ly warning  sinners,  wisely  and  skilfully  searching  professois,  and 
conducting  you  in  the  way  to  eternal  blessedness.  May  you  have 
truly  aburning  and  shining  light  set  up  in  this  candlestick;  and  may  you 
not  only  for  a  season,  but  during  his  life,  and  that  a  long  life,  be  willing 
to  rejoice  in  his  light. 

And  let  me  be  remembered,  in  the  prayers  of  all  God's  people,  that 
are  of  a  calm  spirit,  and  are  peaceable  and  faithful  in  Israel,  of  whatever 
opinion  they  may  be,  with  respect  to  terms  of  Church  Communion. 
And  let  us  all  remember,  and  never  forget,  our  future,  solemn  meeting, 
on  that  Great  day  of  the  Lord  ;  the  day  of  infallible  and  of  the  unalter- 
able sentence.     Axen. 
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APPENDIX. 


A. 

(Pee  p.  10.) 

I  HATE  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the  names  of  any  of  the  children  of 
Kichard  Edwards,  by  his  first  marriage,  except  the  eldest.  Among  those 
liy  the  second  marriage  were  John,  Hannah,  and  Daniel. 

The  Hon.  Daniel  Edwards,  the  youngest  son,  was  born  in  the  year 
1700.  He  entered  Yale  College  in  1716,  the  same  year  with  his  nephew, 
Jonathan  Edwards,  and  was  his  classmate  and  roommate,  and  afterwards 
his  fellow-tutor  in  that  seminary.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  acquisi- 
tions as  a  scholar,  and  for  his  talents  as  an  instructor.  He  chose  the  law 
as  his  profession,  and  early  rose  to  eminence.  In  1728,  he  married  a 
Miss  Sarah  Hooker,  by  whom  he  had  five  children,  two  sons  and  three 
daughters ;  all  of  whom  died  in  infancy,  except  Sarah^  who  married  Mr. 
George  Lord,  and  died  in  October,  1764,  as  did  her  husband  in  October 
1765,  leaving  one  son. 

The  following  sketch  of  the  life  and  character  of  Mr.  Edwards,  who 
died  at  New-Haven,  September  6, 1765,  in  the  65th  year  of  his  ago,  and 
was  there  buried,  is  taken  from  the  Sermon  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Dorr, 
Pastor  of  the  first  church  in  Hartford,  occasioned  by  his  death. 

*^  God  has  seen  fit  to  take  away  one,  who  for  many  years  has  been  an 
honour  and  an  ornament  to  this  church  and  congregation  of  our  Lord  Je- 
sus Christ,  and  a  ^eat  blessing  to  it.  His  place  is  now  vacant  among  us, 
and  we  shall  sec  his  face  no  more.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  give  his  charac- 
ter at  large ;  as  he  was  born  and  brought  up  among  you,  and  spent  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  in  this  place,  you  all  know  that  he  was  a  gentleman 
of  great  worth  and  usefulness.  Nature  had  furnished  him  with  dis- 
tinguished natural  powers.  He  had  a  liberal  education,  and  but  few 
among  us  ever  made  a  greater  proficiency  in  useful  learning,  than  he  did. 
He  was  early  called  to  public  improvement,as  a  tutor  in  the  college,  where 
his  name  is  remembered  with  honour  to  this  day.  Since  he  left  the  col- 
lege, he  has  generally  been  employed  in  important  stations,  in  the  service 
of  the  government,  and  in  all  has  so  conducted,  as  to  obtain  the  approba- 
tion of  the  public.  For  many  years,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Council, 
Judge  of  Probate  for  the  District  of  Hartford,  and  one  of  the  judges  of 
the  Superior  Court.  In  all  these  important  trusts,  he  shone  with  honour. 
He  was  an  able  councillor,  an  upright  judge,  and  a  faithful  magistrate ; 
a  terror  to  evil  doers,  and  a  praise  to  them  that  did  well.  In  all  the  pub- 
lic affairs,  which  he  sustained,  neither  his  ability  nor  integrity  has  ever 
been  impeached.    Ifwe  view  him  in  private  life,  his  character  was  very 
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amiable.  From  his  youth  up,  he  hath  been  unblemished.  He  wasaf^ood 
neighbour,  a  kind  and  faithful  friend,  a  person  of  strict  truth  and  bonestyr 
not  easily  carried  away  by  slight  impressions,  but  uniform,  steady  and  even, 
in  his  principles  and  conduct.  He  has  been  for  many  years  a  professor  of 
our  holy  religion;  and  you  are  all  witnesses,  that  he  was  a  devout  and 
constant  attendant  on  the  worship  and  ordinances  of  God,  and  exhibited 
in  his  life  and  conversation  an  excellent  pattern  of  uniform,  constant  and 
steady,  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  gospel.  As  he  lived,  so  he  died,  cafan, 
composed,  and  resigned  to  God.  Death,  the  kins  of  terrors,  was  no  terror 
to  him.  His  conscience  was  unreproaching,  and  he  received  the  final  sum- 
mons without  surprise,  relying  on  the  merits  of  a  glorious  Redeemer ;  and 
through  him  expecting  a  triumphant  entrance  into  the  joys  of  his  Lord. 
While  he  lived,  he  bore  a  principal  part  in  all  public  affairs  among  ub.  He 
was  a  real  friend  to  all  mankind,  to  this  town,  to  this  church  and  society  is 
particular,  and  constantly  sought  its  best  interests.  We  shall  feel  the  loss 
of  him,  wherever  we  turn  our  eyes;  especially  in  this  stormy  day,  when 
able  and  faithful  men  are  so  much  needed.  The  Colony,  the  Council,  and 
the  Supreme  Court  will  feel  the  loss.  We  in  this  church  and  society,  es- 
pecially, must  sensibly  feel  the  stroke,  as  there  was  no  man,  on  whose  k'ud 
counsel  and  friendly  advice,  we  could  more  safely  rely  than  his.  A  great 
and  ffood  man  is  taken  away  from  us ;  and  he  has  been  taken  away  in  an 
evil  day,  a  day  of  perplexity  and  trouble.  God  grant,  that  a  double  portion 
of  his  excellent  spirit  mav  rest  on  some  of  us,  and  that  this  heavy  breach 
may  be  sanctified  to  us  all  for  ^ood !  Oh,  let  us  follow  that  good  example, 
which  he  has  lefl  us,  and  study  peace  as  he  did.  And  let  us  earnestly 
pray  the  great  Lord  of  the  Universe,  with  whom  is  the  residue  of  the  Spi- 
rit, that  he  woiild  raise  up  worthy  men  to  fill  his  place,  in  the  government, 
and  among  ourselves." 


B. 

(See  p.  10.) 

I  have  before  rac,  while  writing,  a  closely  written  manuscript  of  ninety- 
aix  pages,  foolscap  8vo.  by  the  Rev.  Timothy  Edwards  of  East-WiJld^or, 
and  eldest  son  of  Richard- Edwards,  Esquire,  headed,  "  Some  things  writ- 
ten for  my  own  use  and  comfort,  concerning  the  liie,  and  death,  of  my  very 
dear  and  ever  honoured  father,  Mr.  Richard  Edwards,  late  of  Hartford, 
who  died  April  '20,  1718,  on  the  Sabbath  in  the  forenoon,  being  the  ninth 
day  of  his  sickness,  and  the  71st  year  of  his  age,  he  being  then  very  near 
seventy  one  years  old,  having  been  born  in  May  1647." 

The  following  brief  abstract  of  this  account  will  not  be  uninteresting 
to  those,  who  respect  the  memory  ofdi^  parted  piety  ajid  worth;  especially, 
as  it  is  an  accurate  moral  picture  of  the  man,  who  moulded  the  character 
of  the  father  and  instructor  of  President  Edwards.  As  far  aa  is  consis- 
tent with  brevity,  the  language  of  the  original  is  exactly  preserved. 

He  was  naturally,  of  a  strong  healthy  constitution,  well-formed  and 
comely,  and  of  uncommon  vigour,  activity,  and  nimbleness  of  body — charac- 
teristics, for  which  he  was  distinguished  until  the  close  of  lite.  He  had  t 
clear  voice  and  ready  utterance,  and  expressed  himself  not  only  with  ease 
and  propriety,  but  with  uncommon  energy  and  effect.  He  was  naturally 
cheerful,  sprightly,  and  sweet-tempered,  of  a  ready  wit,  had  a  mind  weu 
•tored  with  knowledge,  particularly  the  knowledge  of  history  and  thedo- 
flry,  and  in  conversation  was  uncommonly  pleasant  and  entertaining.    He 
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was  sober  and  considerate,  a  man  of  great  courage,  resolution  and  perse* 
Yerance;  had  a  clear  and  strong  understanding,  a  sound  judgment,  and  a 
quick,  sharp  insight  into  men  and  things ;  and  was  capable  of  almost  any 
kind  of  business.  He  was  in  the  full  sense  of  the  phrase  a  man  qfbtuinets, 
distinguished  for  his  wisdom  and  forecast ;  had  uncommon  prudence  and 
discretion  in  the  management  of  his  own  affairs,  and  was  extensively  con- 
sulted in  matters  of  weight  and  diJOHculty,  by  others. 

Though  natively  quick  and  warm  when  provoked  or  affronted,  he  had 
acquired  the  self-government,  which  became  him  as  a  man  and  a  christian; 
though  firm  and  inflexible  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  he  was  yet  easy  to 
be  intreated.  He  was  candid  and  charitable  in  his  estimate  of  tlie  conduct 
of  others,  kind  and  affectionate  in  his  feeling,  liberal  and  generous  in  the 
use  of  his  property,  obliging  in  his  disposition,  willing  to  devote  his  time 
and  services  to  the  good  of  his  fellow-men,  readily  forgiving  injuries  on 
the  slightest  acknowledgment,  but  yielding  nothing  to  pride  and  haughti- 
ness of  spirit.  He  was  uniformily  courteous,  affable,  and  easy  of  access; 
free  and  familiar  with  his  children  and  servants,  and  with  the  poorest  and 
humblest  of  his  neighbours;  and  at  the  same  time  tender-hearted  and 
compassionate,  easily  melting  into  tears,  while  witnessing  either  examples 
of  kindness  and  generosity,  or  scenes  of  alHiction  and  sorrow,  and  doing 
what  lay  in  his  power  to  relieve  the  wants  and  distresses  of  others.  He 
had  a'manly  ingenous  spirit,  was  accustomed  to  deal  very  faithfully  and 
thoroughly  with  his  fellow  men  about  thrir  faults  and  miscarriages,  and  did 
not  fear,  on  any  proper  occasion,  to  tell  any  man  plainly  what  he  saw  amiss 
in  his  conduct. 

He  was  a  sincere  and  fkithful  friend,  never  disappointing  those  who 
trusted  in  him ;  and  it  was  no  difficult  matter  for  any  honest  man,  however 
humble  his  circumstances,  in  a  just  cause,  especially  if  he  was  op- 
pressed and  unable  to  defend  hunself,  to  secure  his  friendship.  ^*  Such 
confidence,"  says  the  writer,  "  have  I  in  my  father's  faithfulness,  that, 
under  God,  I  could  venture  my  estate,  my  good  name,  and  even  my  life, 
m  the  hands  of  such  a  friend.  In  all  his  dealings  with  his  fellow-men  he 
was  eminently  just,  honest,  and  upright.  Though  hb  business  was  very 
extensive  and  continued  through  a  long  life,  and  though  I  had  the  best 
opportunity  of  knowing  his  concerns,  I  never  knew  him  attempt  to  wrong 
any  individual,  or  do  any  thing,  which  discovered  the  least  shadow  of  de- 
ceit or  dishonesty.  On  the  contrary,  he  abhorred  all  base  underhand  man- 
agement, scorned  and  hated  all  that  was  little,  unfair  and  unworthy,  and 
in  freedom  from  dissimulation,  hypocrisy,  and  any  design  to  do  wrong, 
was  among  those  who  excel." 

In  all  the  various  relations  of  his  life,  his  character  was  truly  estimable. 
He  w  as  hospitable  and  courteous  to  strangers,  and  charitable  to  the  poor, 
and  was  ever  ready  to  sympathize  with  the  afllicted,  to  plead  the  cause  of 
the  widow  and  the  fatherless,  and  to  help  those,  who  wanted  both  friends 
and  money  to  help  themselves.  He  was  an  affectionate,  tender,  careful 
husband,  one  of  the  best  of  fathers  to  his  children,  a  just  and  kind  master, 
esteemed  and  beloved  by  his  neighbours,  a  good  and  punctual  paymaster, 
and  of  a  credit  always  unimpeacned.  He  was  not  only  faithful,  in  mana- 
ging the  concerns  of  others ;  but  equitable,  in  his  demands  for  services 
rendered,  oflen  indeed  rendering  them  for  nothing ;  just  and  moderate  in 
his  profits,  gentle  and  accommodating  towards  his  debtors,  oflen  bearing 
with  them,  year  afler  year,  if  they  were  poor  and  honest.  He  was  also 
merciful  to  his  beast. 

He  had  an  excellent  spirit  of  government — having  wisdom  to  govern 
not  only  himself,  but  others- -so  that  he  waaboth  feared,  and  loved,  by  his 
children,  and  servants,  and  all  who  were  under  his  control.  *'  I  cannot  say 
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that  he  discovered  no  infirmities,  but  they  were  much  outw^hed  lif  hit 
virtues." 

In  the  existence  and  constant  presence  of  God,  he  appeared  not  onlj  to 
believe,  but  to  delight.  The  fear  of  God  seemed  habitually  before  In 
eyes,  so  that  nothing  probably  would  have  tempted  him  to  do  that,  which 
he  really  thought  would  offend  bim.  Twice  every  day,  he  worshipped 
God  in  his  house,  by  reading  the  Scriptures  and  prayer.  Other  religioiM 
books  were  read  in  their  season  in  the  family,  and  that  to  an  extent  rarely 
surpassed.  His  conversation  with,and  his  letters  to, his  children  were  foil  of 
religious  instruction.  He  laid  great  stress  on  the  promises  of  God  to  the 
righteous,  and  his  threatenings  to  the  wicked ;  fully  expecting'  and  look- 
ing for  the  accomplishment  of  both.  He  habitually  and  attentively  ob- 
aerved  the  dispensations  of  Providence ;  ever  acknowledging  with  thank- 
fulness his  goodness  to  him  and  his ;  and  regarding  every  affliction  as  an 
immediate  chastisement  from  God,  so  that  he  heard  the  voice  of  tlie  rod 
and  him  that  appointed  it.  Rarely  does  any  christian  express  so  solemnii- 
ing  and  heart-affecting  a  sense,  of  the  great  and  awful  dispensations  of 
Providence,  towards  individuals,  or  towards  the  world  at  large, 

**  He  hated  vice  and  wickedness,  wherever  he  saw  it,  and  abhorred  to  jus- 
tify or  make  light  of  sin,  whether  committed  by  strangers,  or  by  his  own 
near  relatives :  always  discovering  in  this  respect  a  just,  conscientious,  im- 
|»rtial  spirit,  and  appearing  to  frown  upon  it  even  more  in  his  children,  than 
m  others. 

*'  In  prayer,  he  seemed  to  draw  very'near  to  God,  with  peculiar  solemnitT 
and  reverence,  with  exalted  views  of  his  greatness  and  goodness,  and  with 
a  supreme  regard  to  his  glory.  He  appeared  to  cherish  an  admiring  sense 
of  the  wisdom,  the  power  and  the  goodness,  of  Crod,  in  contemplatmg  the 
works  of  creation  and  providence,  and  the  riches  of  his  gnce  as  unfolded 
in  the  work  of  redemption.  The  truth  of  Grod,  he  studied  and  understood, 
as  well  as  loved  and  obeyed. 

*'  Few  men  administer  christian  admonition  and  reoroof,  with  so  much 
faithfulness,  discretion  and  solemnity,  or  with  so  much  success ;  and  few 
receive  it  with  more  humility,  meekness  and  self-application.  His  feelings 
on  religious  subjects  were  at  once  strong  and  tender:  oflen  discovering 
themselves  at  public  worship,  in  family  prayer,  and  in  religious  reading  and 
conversation. 

*'  He  took  peculiar  care,  that  his  family  sanctified  the  Sabbath,  and  ap 
peared  himself  conscientiously  to  keep  it  holy.  On  the  momincr  of  every 
sacramental  Sabbath,  he  regularly  spent  a  long  time  alone,  in  religious  re- 
tirement. He  was  abundant,  in  his  religious  instructions  and  admonitions 
to  his  family ,  on  every  proper  occasion,  and  regularly  every  Sabbath  after- 
noon in  enforcing  tJie  sermons  of  the  day,  and  the  instructions  of  the  book 
which  was  then  read.  "  From  my  own  observation  of  other  religious  fa- 
milies, with  which  I  have  been  familiarly  acquainted,  I  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  few  children,  even  of  christian  parents,  are  as  much  counselled 
and  instructed."  He  loved  and  honoured  the  faithful  ministers  of  Christ, 
for  their  work's  sake ;  and  was  a  sincere  and  hearty  friend  to  his  own  min- 
ister;* actively  and  zealously  exciting  others  to  help  and  befriend  him,  and 
resolutely  and  successfully  opposing  and  bearing  down  those,  who  arrayed 
themselves  against  biro. 


♦The  Rev.  Timothy  Woodbridge.  This  gontleman  was  the  minister  of  Hart- 
ford from  1685  to  173^2 :  he  was  liighly  respected  for  his  talents  and  worth. 
An  interesting  sketch  of  his  character  is  given  by  the  Rev.  Timothy  Kdwardt. 
ia  hn  Election  Sermon,  preached  in  1731?. 
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"  In  his  religion,  he  was  far  from  being  ostentatious ;  and  the  applause 
•of  men  he  regarded  as  nothing,  in  comparison  with  that  testimony  of  a 
good  conscience,  which  would  enable  him  to  appeal  to  the  heart-searching 
ijiod,  for  the  sincerity  and  upriglitncss  of  his  conduct.  He  appeared  to  love 
the  real  disciples  of  Christ,  for  their  piety ;  disregarding  the  distinctions  of 
sect  and  party,  and  receiving  all  his  brethren,  who  were  received  by  Christ. 

Though  possessed  of  property,  he  realized,  in  an  unusual  degree,  the 
vanity  of  worldly  good,  and  placed  but  a  slight  dependence  on  riches,  ho- 
nours, or  pleasures,  as  the  means  of  permanent  happiness.  **  Surely,"  says 
his  son,  "  this  world  was  not  my  father's  ffod ;  his  chief  good  was  some- 
thing better  and  nobler,  than  this  present  life  can  afford."  He  appeared 
habitually  sensible  of  the  frailty  of  his  nature,  and  of  the  nearness  of  his 
own  death,  oflen  conversing  on  death  and  the  judgment,  in  a  truly  devout 
and  edifying  manner,  and  ^equently  observing,  near  the  close  of  life,  "  I 
carry  my  lim  in  my  hand  every  day ;  I  am  daily  looking  and  waiting*  until 
my  change  come."  Few  christians,  indeed,  seem  more  conversant  with 
their  own  death,  more  careful  to  prepare  for  it,  or  more  ready  to  meet  it. 

In  the  government  of  God,  he  seemed  habitually  to  rejoice.  His  sense 
of  theevilof  sin  was  peculiarly  deep;  he  was  patient  and  submissive  un- 
der sufferings,  was  willing  to  suffer  for  Christ's  sake,  and  was  free  from 
the  fear  of  death.  He  appeared  to  be  truly  humbled  under  a  sense  of  kis 
own  sins,  to  mourn  over  sin,  and  to  wage  a  constant  warfare  against  it,  to 
love  the  way  of  salvation  revealed  in  the  gospel,  to  cherish  a  sacred  regaid 
to  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  interests  of  religion,  and  to  entertain  exalted 
views  of  the  character  and  glory  of  Christ.  "  Though  he  never,"  says  his 
son,  '^  gave  me  an  account  of  his  conversion  at  large ;  yet  on  various  occa- 
sions, in  conversation,  he  has  alluded  to  the  great  change  then  wrought  in 
his  views  and  affections,  with  regard  to  temporal  and  spiritual  objects,  par- 
ticularly to  worldly  good,  the  warfare  with  sin,  the  hope  of  reconciliation 
to  God,  and  a  title  to  eternal  life."  He  appeared  eminently  to  trust  in 
God,  to  cherish  a  deep  sense  of  his  dependence,  and  to  lead  a  life  of  faith. 
"  Though  I  have  now  been  in  the  ministry,"  he  adds,  "  nearly  four  and 
twenty  years,  and,  during  that  period,  have  often  had  much  private  conver- 
sation with  many  of  the  truly  pious,  I  do  not  remember  that  I  have  met 
with  any,  who  seemed  more  truly  to  lead  such  a  life,  than  my  dear  father ; 
and  to  such  a  life  he  habitually  advised  and  directed  his  children,  both  in 
his  conversation  and  in  his  letters.  Writing  to  me  on  an  important  sub- 
ject, he  says, — '  I  leave  you,  in  this,  and  all  your  affairs,  to  the  direction 
*•  and  guidance  of  the  Fountain  of  wisdom  and  goodness,  who,  I  doubt  not, 
^  will  guide  you  into  the  best  and  safest  course,  if  you  trust  in  him,  and  by 
'  faith  commit  your  ways  to  him.  Make  the  glory  of  God  your  main  cna^ 
^  and  depend  on  him  by  a  lively  faith  in  his  promise ;  fur  He  is  faithful  who 

*  hath  promised,  that  they  who  wait  on  him  shall  not  want  any  good  thing— 

*  that  is,  any  that  is  really  good  for  them.' In  a  letter  addressed  to  me, 

when  I  was  with  the  army  at  Albany,*  then  on  an  expedition  to  Canada, 
he  thus  writes^*  I  have  nothing  new  to  write  to  you,  but  merely  to  revive 
'■  what  I  have  said  formerly,  that,  since  God,  in  his  all-wise  providence,  has 

*  called  you  to  this  present  service,  you  put  your  whole  trust  in  hivi^  to 

*  carry  you  through  it,  who  never  fails  any  who  put  their  trust  in  him. 
"  You  may  expect  to  meet  with  difficulties,  but  still  God  is  all-sufficient — 

*  the  same  God  in  all  places,  and  in  all  conditions ; — therefore  commit 


*  In  August  1711. 
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^  yourself  wholly  to  his  merciful  providence,  who  is  a  taithful  God  to  aJJ 
'  his  people,  iu  all  their  ways.  So  I  leave  you  to  the  blessing,  guidance, 
*  and  Jiecpiu^,  of  a  gracious  and  faithful  God  and  Father.' — ihave  cause 
to  say, ''  Blessed  be  God,  that  once  I  had  a  father,  thus  disposed  to  cofin- 
sel  his  children !" 

In  all  affairs  of  weight  and  difficulty,  he  appeared,  in  an  unusual  degree, 
to  commit  himself  to  God,  to  wait  on  him  for  direction  and  for  help,  to 
leave  the  event  in  his  hands,  and  then  to  be  at  peace.  ^^  He  has  some- 
times told  me,"  says  his  sou,^'  that,  when  his  mind  has  been  much  agita- 
ted, in  consequence  of  some  great  trouble  and  perplexity,  in  which  he  could 
see  no  means  of  lielp  or  reliet,  so  that  he  could  get  no  rest  for  a  great  part  of 
the  ni^Iit,  it  has  been  his  customary  course,  to  cast  it  entirely  on  God,aDd 
leave  It  in  his  hands ;  and  then,  said  he,  I  can  at  once  go  to  sleep." 

"  God  was  his  great  refuge  in  times  of  trouble,  and  I  have  good  reason  to 
believe  that  the  declaration  in  Deut.XKxm.21yThe Eternal  G(^i»  thy  rrfuge^ 
and  underneath  thee  are  ike  everlasting  arms — might  be  applied  to  him  with 
truth.  In  the  time  of  health,  he  trusted  in  God,  and  strongly  relied  on  hit 
providential  care  and  goodness,  to  provide  for  himself  and  his  family. 
This  was  peculiarly  observable  in  seasons  of  affliction  and  distress,  la 
sickness,  he  stayed  himself  on  God,  and  looked  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
to  carry  him  safely  through,  however  it  might  issue.  In  the  very  dread- 
ful mortality  in  Hartfbrd,  about  seven  years  since,*  when  great  numbers 
of  the  inhabitants  died,  he  was  dangerously  sick  of  the  distemper;  and 
when  the  crisis  was  passed,  he  ffave  us  the  following  account  of  his  reflex- 


'  felt  considerable  uneasiness  and  anxiety  respecting  it,  but  in  the  latter 
*•  part  of  it,  the  disquiet  of  my  mind  passed  away,  and  I  was  willing  to  leave 

*  myself  with  God.     I  found  myself  not  so  much  concerned  about  the  issue 
'  of  my  sickness :  but  thouarht  I  was  satisfied,  that  it  should  be  as  he  pleas- 

*  ed.'-— This,  duriujcf  his  whole  sickness,  gave  him  inward  peace  and  rest  in 
God,  and  coiiifortably  freed  him  from  the  terrors  of  death." 

"The  langruarre  of  his  last  Will,  written  near  the  close  of  life,  strongly 
exhibits  the  ^ood  man,  who  trusteth  in  the  Lord,  and  whose  hope  the  Lord 
ia : — *  I,  Richard    Edwards  of  Hartford,  being  weak  in  body,  yet.  through 

*  God's  goodness,  my  understanding  and  memory  remaining  good,  beiii|r 

*  sentible  of  my  own  mortality,  and  not  knowing  how  suddenly  the  LorS 

*  may  put  a  period  to  this  short  life,  do  therefore  make  this  my  last  will  and 
'  testament.     And  first,  I  commit  my  soul  into  the  bosom  of  my  most  uier- 

*  ciful  God  and  Father,  and  ever  blessed  Redeemer,  Jesus  Christ,  hoping 

*  for  eternal  life  and  salvation  througli  the  merits,  mediation  and  iuterces- 
*sion  of  my  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ;  and  my  body  to  the  earth,  to 

*  be  buried,  nothing  doubting  but  that  it  shall  be  raised  again,  and  reunited 
'  to  my  soul,  by  the  mighty  power  of  God,  at  the  last  day,  and  so  rest  in 

*  hopes  ofa  glorious  resurroctioii,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.' 

*•  The  piety  and  evanjrelical  ex<!ollence,  which  had  characterized  h\< 
life,  were  even  more  conspicuous  in  his  last  sickness,  and  at  his  death.— 
Towards  one  whom  he  regarded  as  having  greatly  injured  him,  he  expres- 
sed feelings  of  kindness  and  good-will;  and  while  he  declared,  that  in  the 
review  of  his  conduct  towards  him,  he  had  peace  of  conscience,  that  h*' 
could  safely  die  upon  what  he  had  done  in  it,  and  that  under  the  approach 


*  In  1711. 
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of  death,  he  felt  no  trouble  lying  upon  -his  mind,  with  reference  to  it,  yet 
he  declared  he  could  truly  say,  he  heartily  wished  him  the  best  good.  He 
took  great  care  that  no  wrong  sliould  be  done  throtigh  mistake,  witli  re« 
spect  to  what  had  been  due,  or  woe  still  due  to  him  from  others.  To  one 
ef  his  neighbours,  who  came  and,  whispering  in  his  ear,  asked  his  forgive- 
ness, he  readily  and  promptly  replied,  "  I  forgive  you,  I  forgive  you,"  and 
this  so  kindly  and  heartily,  that  the  man  was  melted  into  tears.  lie  re- 
peatedly charged  his  children,  on  no  consideration,  to  take  advantage  of 
the  law  against  any,  who  had  mortgaged  their  lands  or  estates  to  him,  and 
whose  mortgages  were  out  and  their  debts  unpaid. 

*^  When  his  children  came  around  his  bed,  weeping  at  the  apprehension 
of  his  approaching  death,  and  their  incalculable  lo6s,;he  said  to  them, ^  This 
'  time  I  have  long  expected,  this  scene  I  have  looked  for,  and  now  it  is 
'  come.'  As  some  of  us,  who  lived  at  a  distance,  came  into  his  sick  cham- 
ber for  the  first  time,  he  said,  *  I  can  but  look  upon  you,  my  children,  I 
'  can't  speak  to  you ;  I  have  a  great  deal  to  say,  but  I  can't  say  it ;  God 

*  now  denies  me  that  liberty.'  When  I  first  saw  him,  (April  16th,)  he  ex- 
pressed a  hope,  that  he  should  meet  me  with  joy,  at  the  right  hand  of 
Christ,  in  the  great  day.  Something  being  said  to  him,  with  reference  to 
death,  he  replied,  *  Death,  indeed,  is  terrible  to  nature,  but  I  hope  God  will 
'  strengthen  me,  and  carry  me  through  it,  and  help  me  to  submit  to  bis 

*  will ;  1  lie  at  the  feet  of  God.' — While  he  was  praying  to  God  by  himself, 
he  was  overheard  to  say^ — '  Lord,  I  come  to  thee  with  my  naked  soul ;  1 
*•  desire  to  bow  under  thy  chastising  hand,  and  hope  it  is  a  good  chastise- 
*ment.'  As  we  sat  weeping  by  his  bed-side,  April  16th,  he  said  to  us,— 
*,Come,  children,  moderate  your  grief,  for  such  things  must  be,  and  the 

*  will  of  God  is  best ;  I  freely  submit  myself  to  the  will  of  God,  whether  in 

*  life  or  death,  to  do  with  me  as  he  pleases.' — He  said  to  me,  on  the  17th, 
— '  Though  I  seem  to  be  better  to-day,  yet  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  this 
'  sickness  will  be  my  last;  and  I  am  very  willing  that  the  will  of  God 
'should  be  done  :' — And  on  the  following  day,—'  f  have  been  of  the  opi- 
'  nion,  all  along,  that  this  sickness  will  be  my  death,  and  I  have  net  yet  seen 
'  cause  to  alter  my  mind,  I  am  very  willing  that  God's  will  should  be  done, 
'  I  am  not  at  all  anxious  about  it;  I  rely  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  I  have 
'  chosen  him  for  my  Saviour  and  mighty  Redeemer.' — On  my  observing, 
'  This  must  be  a  great  support,  Sir,  to  your  mind  ;' — he  replied, — *  It  is  so.' 
As  I  was  sitting  by  him,  on  the  17th,  I  heard  him  say, — *•  O  my  poor,  frail, 

*  mortal  body,  methinks,  sometimes,  I  could  be  glad  to  slip  away  from  thee !' 
In  the  midst  of  most  severe  pain,  he  expressed  himself  very  desirous,  that 
God  would  enable  him  to  bear  his  afflicting  hand,  and  quietly  submit  to  his 
will,  even  to  the  end,  and  that  he  might  not,  at  any  time,  by  impatience,  be 
lefl  to  sin  against  him,  and  for  this  he  desired  our  prayers,  that  God  would, 
in  this  respect,  strengthen  him  more  and  more;  and  in  a  very  humble  man- 
ner, when  he  had  scarce  strength  to  speak,  he  thus,  in  a  short  ejaculation, 
prayed  to  God, '  O  Lord,  increase  thy  grace,  aud  strengthen  thy  servant's 
'  faith  !' — During  his  whole  sickness,  he  appeared  to  be  almost  always 
praying  to  God ;  far  more  so  than  is  commonly  witnessed  on  the  death-bed 
of  the  christian. 

He  solemnly  exhorted  and  charged  his  son  John,  to  carry  on  the  worship 
of  God  in  his  family,  afler  his  death.  To  one  of  his  daughters,  he  said,  aa 
she  stood  weeping  over  him,  "  I  must  say  to  you,  as  Mr.  Whiting  said  to 
his  daughter  Sybil,  Through  wet  and  dry,  through  thick  and  thin,  keep 
steady  for  that  port."  On  the  1 8th,  as  his  good  friend  Mr.  Austin,  and  my- 
self, sat  by  him,  and  we  observed  him  troubled  with  hiccoughs,  one  of  us 
remarked,  that  the  hiccoughs  were  very  distressing,  and  he  replied, "  God 
must  take  his  own  way,  and  use  his  own  means,  and  I  desire  to  submit  to 
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his  lioly  will,  and  hop«  I  can  do  it  freely."  He  expressed  to  me  his  convic^ 
tion,  that  it  waH  better  I'ur  iiini  to  depart  and  be  with  Christ,  than  to  con- 
tinue with  his  family.  On  my  reminding  him,  that  he  had  many  friends, 
ho  replied, — ^'  I  know  that  I  have  many  friends,  but  there  is  ope  tnend 
that  is  better  than  all  ;*'  and  wlien  one  of  iis  spoke  of  making  hia  bed  easy, 
he  rcpffcd,— **  The  favour  of  Jesua  Christ  will  make  my  bed  easy ;  the  bo- 
som of  Jesus  Christ  is  the  best  resting-place,  for  a  man  in  my  condition,*' — 
To  one  of  my  sisters,  he  said,  "  Weep  for  yourself,  my  child,  as  I  have 
wept  for  myself,  i  have  laid  hold  upon  the  Rock  of  ages,  I  hope  my  anchor 
is  within  the  veil:" — and  to  another,  as  she  observed  him  in  very  great 
pain, — **  The  passage  may  prove  rough,  but  the  shore  is  safe,  and  the  bot- 
tom will  bear  me." — In  reply  to  a  remark  of  mine,  he  said,— ^  I  trust  in  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  have  ventured  my  soul  upon  him  for  eternity,  and  I 
desire  to  do  so  more  and  more.'* — On  the  night  of  the  IGth,  when  his  dis- 
temper was  most  violent,  he  expressed  his  tuU  conviction,  that  lie  had  cho- 
sen God  for  his  portion,  and  that  he  would  grant  him  a  favourable  issue. 

He  expressed  high  and  honourable  thoughts  of  God  in  the  midst  of  his 
greatest  distress.  On  Wednesday,  observing  his  uncommon  patience  and 
resignation  under  extreme  sutiering,  I  was  led  to  remark,  that  to  submit 
quietly  and  patiently  to  the  will  of  God,  when  sorely  afflicted  by  him,  was 
one  of  the  hardest  lessons  a  christian  bad  to  learn.  His  reply  was  striking 
and  affecting  : — ^  Alas!  there  is  no  room,  nor  cause  to  complain  of  God, 
'for  he  is  infinitely  good,  yea  goodness  itself,  and  the  fountain  of  it.    I 

*  should  be  very  ungrateful  indeed,  if  I  should  complain  of  him  who  has 

*  been  so  good  to  me  all  my  days.' 

"  On  Saturday,  the  19th  of  April,  and  the  last  day  but  one  of  bis  life, 
when  he  lay  rattling  in  his  throat,  much  oppressed  for  want  of  breath,  and 
in  ffroat  pajn,  so  that  he  seemed  to  me  to  be  in  the  very  pangs  and  agonies 
of  acath,  ho  expressed  some  fear  that  he  might  lie  long  in  that  condition, 
and  so  endure  great  pain  and  misery  before  he  died,  and  therefore  seemed 
to  desire  that  God  would  mercifully  shorten  the  time  of  his  sufferings,  by 
taking  him  quickly  out  of  the  world.     Mrs.  Talcot  said  to  him, "  But  you 

*  arc  willing  to  wait  God's  time  :' — to  which  he  replied, — '  ()  ye«,  O  yes. 
At  a  time  when  he  appeared  to  be  fastsinkiug.  Major  Talcot  intbrmed  him, 
that  he  was  ready  to  think  death  was  upon  hiro,  he  was  so  very  low,  and  I 
added, — ''  1  hope  that  God  will  never  leave  you  nor  forsake  you  :' — with 
^eat  readiness,  and  with  an  air  of  much  inward  satisfaction,  he  replied,— 
"  I  don't  fear  it,  I  don't  fear  it.' — When  he  was  hardly  able  to  speak,  he 
told  me,  in  answer  to  a  question,  that — 'his  hope  of  eternal  life,  through 
*tlic  iafniite  mercy  of  (ir)d  in  Jesus  Christ,  was  still  firm;  that  he  trusted 

*  all  would  ho  well  with  hun  in  a  short  lime,  and  that  then  he  sliould  think 
'  of  liis  present  afflictions  and  sufferings  with  plciisure.' — In  the  former  part 
of  the  niirlit,  he  told  us  that  he  was  comtbrted  with  the  hope  of  going  to 
Iw^aven.     On  my  asking  him,  if  he  did  not  wish  to  recover,  he  replied:— 

*  To  reeover.  No:  1  nni  betttrr  as  T  am,  1  have  no  desire  to  go  back,  I  have 
left  myself  with  (iod,' — In  the  latter  part  of  the  night,  having  lain  down 
for  a  lilUe  s]»»e|),  I  was  called  up,  ns  ho  appeared  to  be  dying.  I  asked  him 
if  his  lio|)f3  of  snlvufion  continued,  he  sai<l — ^  Yes.' — I  asked  him  whether 
he  still  liad  ^'ootl  tliou<rhts  of  God,  and  he  replied — ^^  Yes,  Yes.' — In  the 
morninrr  of  tiic  Sahbatb,  a  few  hours  before  his  death,  I  went  to  him  and 
told  him  I  wn'dd  make  one  more  prayer  with  him,  if  he  thought  he  rould 
attend  ;  he  was  only  able  to  say — *  Yes,' — and  al  the  same  time  nodded  1il< 
head  ;  and,  when  it  was  concluded,  gave  me  the  same  sign,  that  he  bad 
been  able  to  understand  and  unite  with  me.  In  the  prayer,!  spoke  of  him 
as  dying ;  and  expro:  sing  my  hope  to  him  afterwards,  that  he  was  going  te 
keep  sabbath  with  saints  and  angels  in  heaven,  and  enquiring  whether  he 
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had  that  hope  to  sustain  hun,  he  gave  mc  the  customary  sign  that  such  was 
the  fact.— 

'*  In  this  manner  he  lived  and  died,  glorifying  God  both  in  his  life  and  in 
his  death,  and  leaving  behind  him  that  good  name,  which  is  better  than  pre- 
cious ointment." 


C. 

(Seep.  11.) 

The  Rev.  John  Warham,  originally  one  of  the  ministers  of  Exeter  in 
England,  had  tour  children,  all  daughters.  He  died,  April  1, 1670.  **He 
was  distinguished  for  piety  and  the  strictest  morals ;  yet,  at  times,  was  sub- 
ject to  great  gloominess  and  religious  melancholy.  Such  were  his  doubts 
and  fears,  at  some  times,  that  when  he  administered  the  Lord's  Supper  to 
his  brethren,  he  did  not  participate  with  them,  fearing  that  the  seals  of  the 
(covenant  did  not  belong  to  him.  It  is  said  he  was  the  first  minister  in  New 
England  who  used  JV<><t#  in  preaching ;  yet  he  was  applauded  by  his  hear- 
ers, as  one  of  the  most  animated  and  energetic  preachers  of  ^the  day.  He 
was  considered  as  one  of  the  principal  fathers  and  pillars  ef  the  churches  of 
Tonnecticut."— TrMmftif//'*  Hist,  Conn.  L  467. 


D. 

(Seep.  11.) 

Mrs.  Mather  had  three  children  by  her  first  husband,  Eunice,  Warham 
and  Eliakim.  Eunice  married  Rev.  John  Williams  of  Deerfield,  who,  with 
his  son,  (then  a  child,  afterwards  the  Rev.  Stephen  Williams,  D.  D.  of 
Long  Meadow,)  was  carried  into  captivity,  by  the  Indians,  in  1704. 


E. 

(Seep.  11.) 

The  following  are  the  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stoddard  : 

I.  Mary,  bom  Jan.   9,  1671 ;   married  Rev.  Stephen  Mix  of  Weathers- 

field.    They  had  six  children;  Mary,  Rebeckah,  Christian,  Esther, 
and  Elisha. 

II.  Esther,  bom  1672;  married  Rev.  Timothy  Edwards.    For  an  account 

of  their  children^  $ee  Appendix,  O. 

III.  Samuel,  died  in  infancy. 

IV.  Anthony,  died  in  infancy. 

V.  Aaron,  died  in  infancy. 

VI.  Christian,  born  Aug.  22,  1676;  married  Rev.  William  Williams  of 
Hatfield.  They  had  four  children:  1.  Solomon,  2.  Israel,  3.  Eliza- 
beth, 4.  Dorothy. 

VII.  Anthony,born  Aug.  9, 1678;  A.  B.  of  Harvard,  1697;  the  minister 

of  Woodbury  in  Connecticut;  died  Sept.  6,  1760. 

VIII.  Sarah,  born  April  1, 1680;  married  Rev.  Samuel  Whitman  of  Far- 
mington,  Connecticut.  They  had  five  children  :  1.  Sarah,  who  mar- 
ried Rev-  John  Tnimbull  of  Wcstbury,  and  was  the  mother  of  the 
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IIoii.  John  Trumbull,  tiic  poet :  2.  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Rev.  Thomv 
Strong  of  New  Marlborough ;  3.  Elnathan,  minlBter  of  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut; 4.  Solomon;  5.  Samuel. 
IX.  John,  born  Feb.  17,  16B2;  A.  B.  of  Harvard  ITOl  ;  married  Pra- 
(lence  Chester  of  Wethcrsfield.     He  was  usually  known  as  Col 
Stoddard  of  Northampton.  They  had  six  children:  1.  Mary,  bora  Nor. 
12,  1732,  and  married  Hon.  John  Worthington,  LL.  D.   of  Sprinf- 
lield,  and  died  having  no  issue ;  2.  Prudence,  married  Ezekiel  Wil- 
liams, Esq.  of  Wethersfield ;  3.  Solomon;  4.  Esther;  5.  Israel;  & 
Hannah. 
X.  Israel,  born  April  10, 16B4 ;  died  in  a  prison  in  Franco. 
XI.  Rebeckah,  born  in  1686  ;  married  Joseph  Hawley  of  Nortliamptoo. 
They  had  two  children ;  1 .  Joseph,  A.  B.  of  Yale,  1 742,  a  distineuisln 
ed  lawyer  and  statesman;  2.  Ellsha,  killed  at  the  battle  of  Lake 
George,  Sept.  4, 1755. 
XII.  Hannah,  born  April  21, 1688;  married  Rev.  William  Williams  of 
Weston,  Mass.    They  had  nine  children :  1.  William;  2.  Elisabeth} 
married  Rev.  Joseph  Crocker  of  Ipswich ;  3.  Anne ;  4.  Ijucy,  ma^ 
ried  Rev,  Joseph  Buckminstcr  of  Rutland ;  6.  Mercy ;  7.  Esther;  8. 
Solomon;  9.  Hannah. 


F. 

(Seep.  11.^ 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  publications  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stoddard. 

The  Trial  of  Assurance,             -            -            -            -  1095 

The  Doctrine  of  instituted  Churches,                -            .  1700 

The  Necessity  of  acknowledging  offences,         -            .  1701 

The  Danger  of  Degeneracy,                   -            -            -  1702 

Election  Sermon,             -            -            .            .            .  ^^q.-^ 

A  Sermon  on  the  Lord's  Supper,  Ex.  xii.  47, 48,               -  1707 
A  Sermon  at  the  Ordination  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Willard  of 

Swampfield,                    -             -             -            -             .  1708 

The  Inexcusableness  of  neglecting  the  worship  of  God,  1 7O8 

The  Falseness  of  the  Hopes  of  many  Professors,            -  1708 

An  Appeal  to  the  Leanied  on  the  Lord's  Supper,            -  1709 

A  Plea  for  Tythes :  Divine  Teachings  render  persons  blessed,  1712 

A  Ciuide  to  Christ.            -----  1714 
Three  Sermons :  The  Virtue  of  Christ's  Blood ;  Natural  men 
under  the  Government  of  Self-love ;  The  Gospel  the  means 
of  Conversion ;  and  a  fourth,  to  Stir  up  young  men  and 

maidens.            -            -            -            j            -            _        .  1717 

Sermon  at  the  Ordination  of  Mr.  Thomas  Cheney,           -  1718 

Treatise  concerning  Conversion,               -            -            -  1719 

Answer  to  cases  of  Conscience,                  -             -             .  172*2 

Inquiry  whether  God  is  not  angry  with  the  country,          -  172:} 
Safety  of  appearing  in  the  righteousness  of  Christ, 


G. 

(See  p.  12.) 


The  following  are  the  children  of  Timothy  and  Esther  Edwards. 

I.  Esther,  bom  in  1695 ;  married  Rev.  Samuel  Hopkins  of  West  Spring 
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tleld.  They  had  several  children  :  Hannah,  married,  in  1740,  to 
Hon.  John  Worthington,  LL.  D.  of  Springfield.  They  had  two  sons 
who  died  in  infancy  ;  and  four  danghtcrs :  JUary,  who  married  Hon. 
Jonathan  Bliss,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Province  of  Wew  Brunswick ; 
Hannah,  who  married  Hon.  Thomas  Dwight  of  Springfield  ;  Frances, 
who  married  Hon.  Fisher  Ames,  LL.  D. ;  and  Sophia,  who  married 
John  Williams,  Esq.  of  Weathersfield. 

n.  Elizabeth,  born  1697;  married  Col-  Jabez  Huntington  of  Windham. 
They  had  four  daughters:  1.  Jorusha,  married  Dr.  Clark  of  Lebanon  ; 
2.  Sarah,  married  Hezehiah  Wetmore  of  Middletown,  and  had  two 
children ;  and  afler  his  death,  married  Samuel  Beers  of  Stratford,  and 
had  three  children :  Lucy,  married  to  George  Smith  of  Smith  Town, 
L.  Island ;  Sarah  Anne,  married  David  Burr,  Esq.  of  Fairfield ;  and 
William  Pitt  Beers,  Esq.  of  Albany,  who  married  Anne,  daughter  of 
Hon.  Jonathan  Sturges  of  Fairfield  :  3.  Elizabeth,  married  Rev.  Ab- 
raham Davenport  of  Stamford,  and  had  two  children ;  Hon.  John  Da- 
venport, M.  C.  and  Hon.  James  Davenport,  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Connecticut. 

HL  Anne,  born  in  1699,  married  John  Ellworth,  Esq.  of  East  Windsor, 
and  died  in  1798,  aged  99.  They  had  four  children:  1.  John, bom 
Aug.  24, 1735,  and  had  five  children ;  2.  Solomon,  bom  April  3,  1737, 
and  had  twelve  children ;  3.  Frederick  ;  4.  Anne,  who  married  Mr. 
John  Stoughton  of  East  Windsor,  and  had  six  children. 

IV.  Mary, born  in  1701,  and  died  single,  Sept.  17,  1776,  in  the  76th  year 
of  her  age. 

V.  Jonathan,  the  subject  of  the  present  Memoir.     For  his  children,  §€e 

appendix,  K, 

VI.  Eunice,  born  in  1706,  married  in  Oct.  1729,  Rev.  Simon  Backus  of 
Newington,  who  went  as  chaplain  of  the  Connecticut  troops  to  Louis- 
burg,  in  1745,  and  died  there  in  1746.  They  had  seven  children  ;  1, 
Unknown;  2.  Eunice,  bom  in  1732,  died  unmarried,  aged  75.  3. 
Elizabeth,  born  in  1734,  married  David  Bissell  of  East  Windsor. 
They  had  two  children.  4.  Esther,  married  Benjamin  Ely  of  West 
Springfield,  and  had  fourteen  children.  5.  Rev.  Simon  Backus,  A. 
B.  of  Yale,  in  1759,  married  Rachel  Moscley  of  East  Haddam,  and 
had  nine  children.  6.  Jeriisha,  married  Mr.  Smith  Bailey,  and  had 
four  children.     7.  Mary,  died  unmarried. 

VII.  Abigail,  born  in  1708  ;  married  William  Metcalf,  Esq.  of  Lebanon, 
and  A.  B.  of  Harvard  College.  She  died  in  1754.  They  had  five 
children  :  1.  Abigail,  married  Moses  Bliss,  Esq.  of  Springfield,  and  had 
oight  children — Hon.  George  Bliss,  Jiloses,  William  Metcalf,  Lncy 
married  Dr.  Hezekiah  Clark  of  Lebanon,  Abigail  married  Hon.  Wil- 
liam Ely  of  Springfield,  Frances  married  Rev.  William  Rowland  of 
Windsor,  Emily,  tind  Harriet;  2.  William,  and  3.  Eliphalet,  who 
died  young;  4.  Lucy,  who  married  Mr.  John  Huntington  of  Eatit 
Haddam,  and  had  seven  children;  5.  Ehphalet,  bom  I)ec.  6,  1748, 
married  Mary  West  of  Lebanon,  and  has  had  ten  children. 

VIII.  Jcrusha,  born  in  1710,  and  died  Dec.  22,  1729,  aged  about  19  1-2 
years. 

IX.  Hannah,  born  in  1712,  and  married  Seth  Wetmore,  Esq.  of  Mid- 
dletown, Conn.  They  had  two  children  :  1.  Oliver  Wetmore,  Esq. 
married  Sarah  Brewster,  and  had  four  children — Rev.  Oliver  Wet- 
more, Sarahs  Hannah,  and  Clarissa.  2.  Lucy,  married  Chauncey 
Whittlesey,  Esq.  of  Middletown,  and  had  four  children,  Lucy,  Han- 
nah, Elizabeth  and  Chauncey, 

X.  Lucy,  born  in  1715,  and  died  unmarried  in  East  Windsor,  Aug.  21, 

1736,  aged  31. 
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XI.  Martha,  born  in   1716,  married  llev.  Moses  Tuthill,  of  Qranviiic* 
M  i^s.  and  died  in  Feb.  1794,  aged  77.     They  had  four  children,  all 

daughters. 


H. 

(See  page  30.) 

"THE  MIND." 

TITLE.  The  Nnliiral  History  of  the  Mental  World,  or  of  the  Inter- 
nal World  :  being  a  Particular  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  of  the  Humti 
Mind,  with  respect  t«»  buth  its  Faculties — tbe  Undcrrtanding  aod  the  Will 
— and  its  various  Instincts,  and  Active  and  Passive  Powers. 

Introduction.  Concrrning  the  iwo  worlds— llie  External  and  the  In- 
ternal: the  External,  the  mil»]tict  of  Natural  Philosophy ;  the  Internal, 
our  own  Mind?.  How  the  Knowledge  of  the  latter,  is,  in  many  rcs|K?("*, 
the  most  important.  Of  what  great  use,  the  true  knowledge  of  this  is; 
and  of  what  dangerous  consequence  erroun,  here,  are,  more  than  in  the 
other. 

StthjccU  to  be  handled  in  the  Treatise  on  the  JiintL 

1.  Conrcrning  the  difference  between  Pleasure  and  Pain,  and  Ideas,  oi 
the  vast  difference  between  the  Understandmgand  the  Will. 

2.  Concerning  Prejudices ;  the  influence  ofPreiudice  to  cloud  the  mini. 
The  various  sorts  of  prejudices  in  particular,  and  how  they  come  to  cloud 
the  mind;  particularly  Prejudices  of  Interest — the  true  reason  why  they 
cloud  the  judgment. — Prejudices  of  Education  and  Custom.  Their  univer- 
sal infliKMic"  on  wise,  and  learned,  and  rational,  as  well  as  other  mt-n; 
demonptrn'id  from  fact  and  experience — of  their  inseuFiblc  influence, 
how  it  is  insensible  oi\  cfreat  men. — How  ditHcultly  a  people  jiro  got  out  of 
their  old  customs.  In  husbandry,  how  difTicult  to  persuade  that  a  new  u  ay 
is  better. — Another  prejudice,  is  the  general  cry,  and  fashion,  and  vogue, 
of  an  :igc.  Its  cxo«vding  strong  influence,  liko  a  strong  ^:troam.  that  car- 
ries all  that  way.  This  influence  on  great  men.  Prejudices  of  P.  oplo.  ii 
favourof  individual  o-n'at  men,  to  the  contempt  of  others. — Again,  the  v^ir'' 
of  nipn  in.  power.  richos,or  honourable  jdace. — HowsomeChurchet*  wt'uid 
lauifh  at  tl.cir  ceremonies,  if thoy  were  w  ilhout  them. — IIow  a  man's  bomg 
rich,  or  in  high  placo,  gives  great  weight  to  his  words. — How  much  more 
weighty  a  man's  sayings  are,  atYor  he  becomes  a  Bishoj),  than  before — an- 
other prejudice  is  from  ridicule,  or  an  high  strong  overb(?aring  conteniptu- 
ouj;  styl»\ 

3.  lOilher  urt^r,  or  boforo,  this,  tc  have  a  dissertation,  concerning  ilic 
exceeding  vanity,  bhndncss  and  weakness  of  the  mind  of  man. — Wha* 
)'oor  fallible  creuturos  \x\v\\  nr^.  Hov\  every  man  is  insensible  of  his  own: 
tJiinks  himself  best. — Concorning  the  Pride  of  men;  how  ready  to  think 
they  shall  bn  creat  men.  und  to  promise  themselves  great  things*. 

4.  How  some  men  hav»'  Strong  Reason,  but  not  Good  Judgment. 

,'i.  Concorning  CtTtriinty  and  Assurance.  How  many  things,  that  are 
demonstrations  in  themselves,  are  not  demonstrations  to  men,  and  yet  trc 
strong  arguments  ;  no  more  demonstrations  than  a  boy  may  have,  that  a 
cube  of  two  inches  may  be  cut  into  eight  cubes  of  one  inch,  for  wantot' 
proper  clearness,  and  full  comprehension  of  the  ideas.  How  assurance  i> 
mpable  of  infinite  degrccs.«-How  none  have  sflcb  a  degree,  but  that  it 
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wight  be  heightened—even  of  that,  that  two  and  two  roalre  four.  It  may 
he  increased  by  a  stronger  sight,  or  a  greater  clearness  of  ideas.  Minds 
of  clearer  and  stronger  sight,  may  be  more  assured  of  it,  than  those  of 
more  obscure  vision.  There  may  be  beings  ol'  a  thousand  times  stronger 
sis\\X  than  we  are.  How  God's  sight  only,  is  infinitely  clear  and  strong. 
Tliat,  which  is  demonstration  at  one  time,  may  be  only  probable  reasoning 
at  another,  by  reason  of  different  degrees  of  clearness  andcomprehen»on* 
It  is  almost  impossible,  that  a  long  demonstration  should  beget  so  great  as* 
surance,  as  a  short  one;  because  many  ideas  cannot  be  so  dearly  compre- 
hended at  one  time,  as  a  few.  A  very  long  demonstration  may  beget  as- 
surance, by  a  particular  examination  of  each  link  of  the  chain,  and  so  by 
recollection,  that  we  were  very  careful  and  assured  in  the  time  of  it ;  but 
this  is  less  immediate,  and  less  clear. 

6.  Why  it  is  proper  for  Orators  and  Preachers  to  move  the.  Passions — 
needful  to  show  earnestness,  etc.  how  this  tends  to  convince  the  judgment, 
and  many  other  ways  is  good  and  absolutely  necessary. 

7.  Of  the  nature  of  the  Affections  or  Passions — how  only  strong 
and  lively  exercises  of  the  WiU,  together  with  the  effect  on  the  Aninjal 
nature. 

B.  In  treating  of  Human  Nature,  treat  first  of  fieing  in  general,  and 
show  what  is  in  Human  Nature,  necessarily  existing  from  the  nature  of 
Entity.  And  then,  concerning  Perceiving  or  Intelligent  Bemgs,  in  parti- 
eular,  and  show  what  arises  from  the  nature  of  such.  And  then  Animal 
Nature,  and  what  from  that. 

9.  Concerning  Enthusiasm,  Inspiration,  Grace,  etc. 

10.  Concerning  a  two-fold  ground  of  Assurance  of  the  Judgment — a 
reducing  things  to  an  Identity  or  Contradiction,  as  in  Mathematical  demon- 
etrations,— «nd  by  a  natural,  invincible  inclination  to  a  connection,  as  when 
we  see  any  Effect  to  conclude  a  Cause — an  opposition  to  believe  a  thing 
can  begin  to  be  without  a  Cause.  This  is  not  the  same  with  the  other,  and 
cannot  be  reduced  to  a  contradiction. 

1 1.  Difference  between  Natural  Appetites  and  Rational  Desires. 

12.  Whether  any  difference  between  the  Will  and  Inclination.  Impe- 
vate  acts  of  the  WiU,  nothing  but  the  prevailing  Inclination,  concernmg 
what  should  be  done  that  moment.  So  hath  God  ordained  that  the  motions 
of  the  Body  should  follow  that. 

13.  Concerning  the  Influence  which  Nearness,  or  Remoteness,  of  Time 
has  in  Determining  the  Will,  and  the  Reason  of  it. 

14.  ConcerningSpeculative-Understanding,  and  Sense  of  Heart.  Whe- 
ther any  difference  between  the  Sense  of  the  Heart,  and  the  Will  or  In- 
clination. How  the  Scriptures  are  ignorant  of  the  Philosophic  distinction 
of  the  Understanding,  and  the  WiU ;  and  how  the  Sense  of  the  Heart  is 
there  called  Knowledge,  or  Understanding, 

15.  Of  what  nature  are  Ideas  of  what  is  Internal  or  Spirituals  How 
they  are  the  same  thing  over  again. 

16.  Concerning  Liberty^  wherein  it  consists. 

17.  Concerning  the  prime  and  pro)>er  foundation  of  Blame. 

1 8.  How  fiir  men  may  be  to  blame  for  their  Judgments ;  or  for  Believing, 
or  Not  Believing,  this  or  that. 

19.  Concerning  great  Prejudices  from  the  ambiguous  and  equivocal  use 
©f  Words — such  as  Liberty,  Force,  Power,  etc.  How  from  this  many 
things  seem  to  be,  and  are  called.  Natural  Notions,  that  are  not  so. 

20.  Concerning  Beauty  and  Deformity,  Love  and  Hatred,  tlie  nature  of 
ExceUency  or  Virtue,  etc. 

21.  Whether  or  no  Self- Love,  be  the  ground  of  all  Love. 
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29.  Concerning  the  Corruption  of  Man's  Nature.    How  it  coBies  to  be 

corrupt.     W  hat  is  the  positive  cause  of  corruption. 

23.  How  greatly  things  lose  their  influence  on  the  mind,  through  per- 
sons being  used  to  them ;  as  Miracles,  and  the  Evidence  of  the  Being  of 
God,  which  we  daily  behold.  The  greatest  Demonstrations — most  plain 
and  direct  Fruo&.  Use  makes  things  fail  of  their  influence  on  the  Uouer^ 
standing,  so  on  the  W  ill  and  Afiectioiis— -things  most  satisfying  and  coo- 
\incing — things  otherwise  most  moving. 

.  24.  Consider  of  what  nature  is  that  inward  sensation,  that  a  man  has 
when  he  Almost  thinks  of  a  thing — a  name  or  the  like— when  we  say  it  ii 
at  our  tongue's  enc', 

25.  Concerning  Moral  Sense :  what  moral  Sense  is  Natural. 

26.  How  Natural  men  have  a  Taste  of,  and  Delight  in,  that  External 
Beauty,  that  is  a  resemblance  to  Love. 

27.  Sensitive  Appetites:  How  far  they  consist  in  some  Present  Pain, 
attended  with  the  idea  of  Ease,  habitually  connected,  or  associated,  with 
the  idea  of  such  an  object — Whether  the  sight  of  Food  excites  the  appetite 
of  one  who  is  hungry,  any  other  way. 

By  what  means  persons  come  to  long  afler  a  particular  thing ;  either 
from  an  idea  of  Pleasure,  or  the  Removal  of  Pain,  associated. 

Not  immediately  afler  the  Thing  itself,  but  only  the  pleasure,  or  the  re- 
moval of  pain. 

28.  Judgment.  Wherein  an  Act  of  the  judgment  consists,  or  an  Assent 
to  a  thing  as  true,  or  a  Dissent  from  it  an  false.  Show  it  to  be  different 
from  mere  Perception,  such  as  is  in  the  mere  presence  of  an  idea  in  the 
mind;  and  so  not  the  Perception  of  the  Agreement  and  Disagreement  of 
Ideas. 

29.  Sensation.  How  far  all  acts  of  the  mind  are  from  Sensation,  All 
ideas  begin  from  thence ;  and  there  never  can  be  any  idea,  thoug'ht,  or  act 
of  the  mind,  unless  the  mind  first  received  some  ideas  from  Sensation,  or 
some  other  way  equivalent,  wherein  the  mind  is  wholly  passive  in  receir- 
ing  them. 

30.  Separate  Slate.  How  far  the  Soul,  in  a  Separate  State,  must  de- 
pend on  Sensation,  or  some  way  of  passively  receiving  ideas  equivalent  to 
Sensation,  in  order  to  conversing  with  other  minds,  to  the  knowing  of  anr 
occurrence,  to  beholding  any  ot  the  works  of  God,  and  to  its  farther  im- 
provement in  knowledge. 

31.  Sensation.  Whether  all  ideas,  wherein  the  mind  is  merely  pa5si\e. 
and  wliich  are  received  innneuiatoly  without  any  dependence  on  R<-llcx- 
ion,  arc  not  ideas  of  Sensation,  or  External  ideas.  Whether  there  be  any 
difTerencc  betwocn  these  ?  Whether  it  be  possible  for  the  Soul  of  man,  m 
this  manner, to  bo  originally,  and  without  dependence  on  Reflexion,  capa- 
ble of  receiving  any  other  idras  than  those  of  sensation,  or  something  iM|ui- 
valent,  and  so  some  extf  rnal  idea?  And  whether  the  first  ideas  of  the 
A>GELs,  must  not  be  of  some  such  kind? 

o'2.  Angels.  Separate  Spirits  How  far  the  Angels  and  Separate  Spi- 
rits, being  in  some  respects  in  place,  m  the  Third  Heaven,  where  the  bc-dy 
of  Christ  is:  their  removing  from  place  to  place;  their  coming  down  fnrii 
Heaven,  then  ascending  to  I  leaven  ;  their  being  with  Christ  at  the  Day  ot' 
Judgment ;  their  seeing  bodies  ;  their  beholding  the  Crea\ion  of  the  Ma- 
terial Universe;  their  having-,  in  their  ministry,  to  do  with  the  bodies  of 
men,  with  the  body  of  Christ,  and  other  material  things;  and  their  seeing 
God's  works  of  Providence,  relating  to  the  Material  Universe  ; — ht»w  fiir 
these  things  necessarily  imply,  that  they  have  some  kind  of  Sensations  like 
ours;  and.  Whether  these  things  do  not  show  that,  by  some  laws  or  other, 
they  are  united  to,  some  kind  of  Matter  ? 
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33.  Corwierning  the  great  Weakness  and  Fallibility  of  the  Human  Mind, 
in  its  present  state. 

34.  Concerning  Beauty. 

35.  How  the  Affections  will  suggest  words,  and  expressions,  and 
thoughts,  and  make  eloquent. 

36.  The  manitest  analogy  between  the  Nature  of  the  Human  Soul  and 
the  Nature  of  other  things.  How  Laws  of  nature  take  place  a^ike.  HoW 
it  is  Laws,  that  constitute  all  permanent  being,  in  created  things,  both  cor- 
poreal and  spiritual. 

37.  Wherein  there  is  an  agreement  between  Men  and  Beasts.  HoW 
many  things,  in  Men,  are  like  mstincts  in  Brutes. 

38.  Whether  the  mind  perceives  more  than  One  object,  at  a  time. 

39.  How  far  the  mind  may  perceive,  without  adverting  to  what  it  per- 
ceived ;  as  in  the  winking  of  the  eyeHds,  and  many  otherlike  things. 

40.  How  far  there  may  be  Acts  of  the  Will,  without  our  adverting  to  it; 
as  in  walking,  the  act  of  the  will  for  each  individual  step,  and  the  like. 

41.  The  agreement  between  Objects  of  Sight,  and  Objects  of  Feeling; 
or  Visible  Magnitude  and  Figure,  and  Tangible  Magnitude  and  Figure, 
as  to  Number  and  Proportion. 

42.  How  far  Imagination  is  unavoidable,  in  all  Thinking ;  and  Why  ^ 

43.  Connection  of  Ideas.  Concerning  the  Laws  by  which  Ideas  follow 
each  other,  or  call  up  one  another,  in  which  one  thing  comes  into  the  mind 
after  another,  in  the  course  of  our  thinking.  How  far  this  is  owing  to  the 
Association  of  ideas;  and  how  far,  to  any  Relation  of  Cause  aud  Effect,  or 
any  other  Relation.  And  whether  the  whole  may  not  be  reduced  to  these 
following:  Association  of  Ideas  ;  Jlesemb  lance  of  some  kind  ;  and  that  Na- 
tural Disposition  in  us.  when  we  see  any  thing  begin  to  be,  to  suppose  it 
owincr  to  a  Cause. — Observe  how  these  laws,  by  which  one  idea  suggests 
ajid  brings  in  another,  are  a  kind  of  mutual  attraction  of  ideas. — Concern- 
ing the  importance,  and  necessity,  of  this  mutual  attraction  and  adhesion  of 
ideas — how  rarely  our  minds  would  serve  us,  if  it  were  not  for  this.  How 
the  mind  would  be  without  ideas,  except  as  suggested  by  the  Senses. 
How  far  Reasoning,  Contemplation,  etc.  depend  on  this. 

44.  How  far  the  Love  of  Happiness,  is  the  same  with  the  Faculty  of  the 
Will  ?  It  is  not  distinct  from  the  mere  Capacity  of  enjoying  and  suffering, 
and  the  Faculty  of  the  Will  is  no  other. 

43.  Whether  it  be  possible  for  a  man  to  love  any  thing  b?tter  than  him- 
self; and  in  what  sense  it  is  so. 

46.  Example.  To  enquire.  What  are  the  true  reasons  of  so  strong  an 
inclination,  in  mankind,  to  follow  Example.  How  great  its  influence  over 
men,  in  their  opinions,  their  judgment,  their  taste,  and  the  whole  man. 
How  by  this  means,  at  certain  times,  a  particular  thing  will  come  to  be  in 
great  vogue,  and  men's  passions  will  all.  as  it  were,  be  moved  at  once,  as 
the  trees  in  the  wood,  by  the  same  wind,  or  as  things  floating  with  the 
tide,  the  same  way.  Men  follow  one  another  like  a  flock  of  sheep  How 
sometimes  the  vogue  lasts  an  age,  at  other  times,  but  a  short  time ;  and  the 
reason  of  this  difference. 

47.  In  what  respects  men  may  be,  and  often  are,  ignorant  of  their  own 
hearts  ;  and  how  this  conips  to  pass. 

48.  Concerning  tho  Soul's  Union  with  the  Body,  its  Laws,  and  Conse- 
quences. 

49.  One  section,  particularly  to  Bhow  wherein  Men  differ  from  Beasts. 

50.  In  how  many  respects  the  vory  Being  of  Created  things  depends  on 
Laws,  or  stated  methods,  fixed  by  God,  of  events  following  one  another. 

51.  Whether  all  the  Immediate  Objects  of  the  mind,  are  properly  called 
Ideas ;  and  what  inconvenience  and  confusion  arises  from  giving  every 
Subjective  Thought  that  name.    What  prejudices  and  mbtakes  it  leads  lo. 
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52.  In  wh«t  respects  Ideas,  or  thoughts,  and  judgmeDts,  may  be  wud  to 
he  Innate^  and  in  what  respects  not. 

53.  Whether  there  coujd  have  ever  been  any  such  thing  as  Tbooffat, 
without  External  Ideas,  nnmediately  impressed  by  God,  either  accorung 
to  some  law,  or  otherwise.  Whether  any  Spirit,  or  Anffel,  coald  have  soy 
Thouffht,  if  it  had  not  been  for  this.  Here  particulany  explain  what  I 
mean  by  External  Ideou* 

54.  How  words  came  to  have  such  a  mighty  influence  on  thought  and 
judgment,  by  virtue  of  the  Association  of  Ideas,  or  from  Idc^as  being  ha- 
bitually tied  to  words. 

55.  How  far,  through  Habit,  men  move  their  bodies  without  thought  or 
consciousness. 

56.  Whether  Beauty,  (Natural  and  Moral,)  and  the  pleasure  that  arises 
iVom  it,  in  ourselves  or  others,  be  not  the  only  object  ot  the  Will ;  or  whe- 
ther Truth  be  not  also  the  object  of  the  Will.* 


THE  MIND. 

[12.]  BEING.  It  seems  strange  sometimes  to  me,  that  there  sbonldbe 
Being  from  all  Eternity ;.  and  I  am  ready  to  sav.  What  need  was  there  that 
any  thing  should  be  ?  1  should  then  ask  myself,  Whether  it  seems  strange 
that  there  should  be  either  Something,  or  Nothing?  If  so,  it  is  not  strange 
that  there  should  be  ;  for  that  necessity  of  there  being  Something,  or  No- 
thing, implies  it. 

[^6.]  CAUSE  is  that,  after  or  upon  the  existence  of  which,  or  the  enit- 
ence  of  it  after  such  a  manner,  the  existence  of  another  thing  follows. 

[27.]  EXISTENCE.  Ifwe  had  only  the  sense  ofSeeing^weshould  not  be 
as  ready  to  conclude  the  visible  world  to  have  been  an  existence  independent 
of  perception,  as  we  do ;  becanse  the  ideas  we  have  by  the  sense  of  Feeling, 
are  as  much  mere  ideas,  as  those  we  have  by  the  sense  of  Seeing.  But 
we  know,  that  the  things  thut  are  objects  of  this  sense,  all  that  the  mind 
views  by  Seeing,  are  merely  mental  Existences ;  because  all  these  thingF. 
with  all  their  modes,  do  exist  in  a  looking-glass,wherc  all  will  acknowledge, 
they  exist  only  mentally. 

It  is  now  agreed  upon  by  every  knowing  philosopher,  that  Colours  are 
not  really  in  the  things,  no  more  than  Pain  is  in  a  needle  ;  but  strictly  co 
where  else  but  in  the  mind.  But  yet  1  think  that  Colour  may  have  an  ex- 
istence out  of  the  mind,  with  equal  reason  as  any  thing  in  Body  has  any 
existence  out  of  the  mind,  beside  the  very  substance  of  the  body  itself, 
which  is  nothing  but  the  Divine  power,  or  rather  the  Constant  Exertion  of 
it.  For  what  idea  is  that,  which  we  call  by  the  name  of  Body?  I  find 
Colour  has  the  chief  share  in  it.  Tis  nothing  but  Colour,  and  Figure, 
which  is  the  termination  of  this  Colour,  together  with  some  powers,  ^uch 
as  the  power  of  resisting,  and  motion,  &c.  that  wholly  makes  up  what  wf 
call  Body.  And  if  that,  which  we  principally  m^^an  by  the  thing  itself, 
cannot  be  said  to  be  in  the  thing  itself,  I  think  nothing  can  be.  If  Colour 
exists  not  out  of  the  mind,  then  nothing  belonging  to  Body,  exists  out  of 
the  mind  but  Resistance,  which  is  Solidity,  and  the  termination  of  thif 
Resistance,  with  its  relations,  which  is  Figure,  and  the  communication  of 
this  Resistance,  from  space  to  to  space,  which  is  Motion ;  though  the  lat- 
-  -      ■ 

*  The  preceding  articles  were  set  down  fVom  tim«  to  time  at  the  close  of  the 
work,  in  two  series ;  the  first,  ending  with  No.  26. 
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ter  are  nothing  bat  modes  of  the  former.  Therefore,  there  is  nothing  out 
of  the  mind  but  Resistance.  And  not  that  neither,  when  nothing  is  actual- 
ly resisted.  Then,  there  is  nothing  but  the  Power  of  Resistance.  And  as 
Resistance  is  nothing  else  but  the  actual  exertion  of  God's  power,  so  tho 
Power  can  be  nothing  else,  hut  the  constant  Law  or  Method  of  that  actusl 
exertion.  And  how  is  there  any  Resistance,  except  it  be  in  some  mind, 
in  idea?  What  is  it  that  is  resisted?  It  is  not  Colour.  And  what  else  is 
it  ?  It  is  ridiculous  to  say,  that  Resistance  is  resisted.  That,  does  not 
tell  us  at  all  what  is  to  be  resisted.  There  must  be  something  resisted  be- 
fore  there  can  be  Resistance;  but  to  say  Resistance  is  resisted,  is  ridiculous- 
ly to  suppose  Resistance,  before  there  is  any  thing  to  be  resisted.  Let 
us  suppose  two  globes  only  existing,  and  no  mind.  There  is  nothing  there, 
ex  confesto^  but  Resistance.  That  is,  there  is  such  a  Law,  that  the  spaco 
within  the  limits  of  a  globular  figure  shall  resist.  Therefore,  there  is  no- 
thing there  but  a  power,  or  an  establishment.  And  if  there  be  any  Resist 
ance  really  out  of  the  mmd,  one  power  and  establishment  must  resist  ano- 
ther establishment  and  law  of  Resistance,  which  is  exceedingly  ridiculous. 
But  yet  it  cannot  be  otherwise,  if  any  way  out  of  the  mind.  But  now  it  is 
easy  to  conceive  of  Resistance,  as  a  mode  of  an  idea.  It  is  easy  to  con- 
ceive of  such  a  power,  or  constant  manner  of  stopping  or  resisting  a  colour. 
The  idea  may  be  resisted,  it  may  move,  and  stop  and  rebound;  but  how  a 
mere  power,  which  is  nothing  real,  can  move  and  stop,  is  inconceivable, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  say  a  word  about  it  without  contradiction.  The 
world  is  therefore  an  ideal  one ;  and  the  Law  of  creating,  and  the  suc- 
cession,of  these  ideas  is  constant  and  regular. 

[28.]  CorolU  1.  How  impossible  is  it,  that  the  world  should  exist  from 
Eternity,  without  a  Mind. 

[30.]  CorolL  2.  Since  it  is  so,  and  that  absolute  Nothing  is  such  a  dread- 
ful contradiction ;  hence  we  learn  the  necessity  of  the  Eternal  Existence  of 
an  All-comprehending  Mmd ;  and  that  it  ia  the  complication  of  all  contra- 
dictions to  deny  such  a  mind. 

[34.]  When  we  say  that  the  World,  i.  e.  the  material  Universe,  exists  na 
where  but  in  the  mind,  we  have  got  tp  such  a  degree  of  strictness  and  ab- 
straction, that  we  must  be  exceedingly  careful,  that  we  do  not  confound 
and  lose  ourselves  by  misapprehension.  That  is  impossible,  that  it  should 
be  meant,  that  all  the  world  is  contained  in  the  narrow  compass  of  a  few 
inches  of  space,  in  little  ideas  in  the  place  of  the  brain ;  for  that  would  be 
a  contradiction ;  for  we  are  to  remember  that  the  human  body,  and  the 
brain  itself,  exist  only  mentally,  in  the  same  sense  that  other  things  do; 
and  so  that,  which  we  call  place^  is  an  idea  too.  Therefore  things  are 
truly  in  those  places ;  for  what  we  mean,  when  we  say  so,  is  only,  that  thi» 
mode  of  our  idea  of  place  appertains  to  such  an  idea.  We  would  not 
therefore  be  understood  to  deny,  that  things  are  where  they  seem  to  be. 
For  the  principles  we  lay  down,  if  they  are  narrowly  looked  into,  do  not 
infer  that.  Nor  will  it  be  found,  that  they  at  all  make  void  Natural  Phi- 
losophy, or  the  science  of  the  Causes  or  Reasons  of  corporeal  changes  ; 
For  to  find  out  the  reasons  of  things,  in  Natural  Philosophy,  is  only  to  find 
out  the  proportion  of  Qod's  acting.  And  the  case  is  the  same,  as  to  such 
proportions,  whether  we  suppose  the  World,  only  mental,  in  our  sense, 
or  no. 

Though  we  suppose,  that  the  existence  of  tiie  whole  material  Universe 
is  absolutely  dependent  on  Idea,  yet  we  may  speak  in  the  old  way,  and  as 
properly,  and  truly  as  ew^r.     Gm,  ib  the  beginnixig,  ereated^mch  a  certain 
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number  of  Atoms,  of  such  a  determinate  bulk  and  fi^re,  which  thtf  fH 
maintain  and  always  will,  and  gave  them  such  a  motion,  of  such  a  urec 
tionvand  of  such  a  degree  of  velocity ;  irom  whence  arise  all  the  NatnnI 
ehanffes  in  the  Universe,  forever,  in  a  continued  series.     Yet,  perhaps  all 
this  does  not  exist  any  where  perfectly,  but  in  the  Divine  Mind.     But  then, 
if  it  be  enquired,  What  exists  in  the  Divine  Mind  ;  and  how  these  things 
exist  there  ?    1  answer.  There  is  his  determinstion;  his  care,  and  his  &• 
sign,  that  Ideas  shall  be  united  forever,  juit  so,  and  in  such  a  manner,  as 
is  agreeable  to  such  a  series.    For  instance,  all  the  ideas  that  ever  were, 
or  ever  shall  be  to  all  eternity,  in  any  created  mind,  are  answerable  to  the 
existence  of  such  a  peculiar  Atom  in  the  beginning  of  the  Creation,  of 
soeh  a  determinate  figure  and  size,  and  have  such  a  motion  given  it :  That 
ia,  they  are  all  such,  as  Infinite  Wisdom  sees  would  follow,  according  to 
the  series  of  nature,  from  such  an  Atom,  so  moved.     That  is,  all  idesl 
changes  of  creatures  are  just  so,  as  if  just  such  a  particular  Atom  bsd 
actually  all  along  existed  even  in  some  finite  mind,  and  nerer  had  been  out 
of  that  mind,  and  had,  in  that  "mind,  caused  these  efiects,  which  are  exact- 
ly according  to  nature,  that  is,  according  to  the  nature  of  other  matter, 
that  is  actually  perceived  by  the  mind.     God  supposes  its  existence ;  that 
JB^he  causes  all  changes  to  arise,  as  if  all  these  tmngs  had  actually  existed 
in  such  a  series,*  in  some  created  mind,  and  as  if  created  minds  had  compre- 
hended all  things  perfectly.    And,  although  created  minds  do  not;  yet,  the 
Divine  Mind  doth ;  and  he  orders  all  things  according  to  his  mind,  and  his 
ideas.  And  these  hidden  things  do  not  only  exist  in  the  Divine  idea,  but  in  t 
sense  in  created  idea ;  for  that  exists  in  created  idea,  which  necessarily 
supposes  it.    If  a  ball  of  lead  were  supposed  to  be  let  fall  from  the  doudf, 
and  no  eye  saw  it,  'till  it  got  within  ten  rods  of  the  ground,  and  then  its 
motion  and  celerity  was  perfectly  discerned  in  its  exact  proportion ;  if  iC 
were  not  for  the  imperfection  and  slowness  of  our  minds,  the  perfect  idea 
of  the  rest  of  the  motion  would  immediately,  and  of  itself  arise  in  the 
mind,  as  well  as  that  which  is  there.    So,  were  our  thoughts  comprehea- 
sive  and  perfect  enough,  our  view  of  the  present  state  of  the  world,  would 
excite  in  us  a  perfect  idea  of  all  past  changes. 

And  we  need  not  perplex  our  minds  with  a  thonsaud  questions  and  doubts 
that  will  seem  to  arise :  as,  To  what  purpose  is  this  way  of  exciting  ideas; 
and.  What  advantage  is  there  in  observmg  such  a  series.  I  answer,  It  b 
just  all  one«  as  to  any  benefit  or  advantage,  any  end  that  we  can  suppose 
was  proposed  by  the  Creator,  as  if  the  Materiid  Universe  were  existent  ia 
the  same  manner  as  is  vulgarly  thought.  For  the  corporeal  world  is  to  no 
advantage  but  to  the  spiritual ;  and  it  is  exactly  the  same  advantage  this 
way  as  the  other,  for  it  is  all  one,  as  to  any  thing  excited  in  the  mind. 

[51.]  It  is  hardly  proper  to  say,  that  the  dependence  of  ideas  of  sensatioa, 
upon  the  organs  of  the  body  4s  only  the  dependence  of  some  of  our  ideas  upoa 
others.  For  the  organs  of  our  bodies,  are  not  our  ideas,  in  a  proper  sense, 
though  their  existence  be  only  mental.  Yet  there  is  no  necessity  of  their 
existing  actually  in  our  minds,  but  they  exist  mentally,  in  the  sameniaBn^ 
as  has  been  explained.  See  Appendix^p.  669,  JVb.  34.  The  dependence  of  our 
ideas  upon  the  organs,  is  the  dependence  of  our  ideas  on  our  bodies,  afler 
the  manner  there  explained,  mentally  existing.  And  if  it  be  enquired.  To 
what  purpose  is  this  way  of  exciting  ideas  ?  I  answer,  To  exactly  the  same 
purpose  as  can  be  supposed,  if  our  organs  are  actually  existing,  in  the 
manner  vulgarly  conceived,  as  to  any  manner  of  benefit,  or  end,  that  cas 
be  mentioned. 

It  is  not  proper  at  all,  nor  doth  it  express  the  thing  we  woold,  to  ity 
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ihal  bodiet  do  not  exiat  without  the  mind.  For  the  scheme  will  not  allow  the 
mind  to  be  supposed  determined  to  any  place,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make 
that  proper;  I'or  PicLce  iUteif  is  mental,  and  Wilkin  and  fFilhout,  are  mere 
mental  conceptions.  Therciore,  that  way  of  expressing,  will  lead  us  into 
a  thousand  difficulties  and  perplexities.  But  when  1  say,  the  Material 
Universe  exists  only  in  the  mind,  I  mean,  that  it  is  absolutely  dependent 
on  tiie  conception  of  the  mind  tor  its  existence,  aud  does  not  exist  a^  Spirits 
do,  whose  existence  does  not  oousist  in,  nor  independence  on,  the  concept 
lion  of  other  minds.  We  must  be  exceedingrly  careful,  lest  wc  confound  our- 
selves in  these  by  mere  imagination.  It  is  from  hence  I  expect  the  great- 
est opposition.  It  will  appear  a  ridiculous  thing,  I  suppose,  that  the  ma- 
terial world  exists  no  where,  but  in  the  soul  of  man,  confined  within  his 
skull ;  but  we  must  again  remember  what  sort  of  existence  the  head  and 
brain  have. — The  soul,  in  a  sense,  has  its  seat  in  the  brain ;  and  so,  in  a 
sense,  the  visible  world  is  existent  out  of  the  mind,  tor  it  certainly,  in  the 
most  proper  sense,  exists  out  of  the  brain. 

[36.]  Things,  as  to  God,  exist  from  all  Eternity,  alike ;  that  is,  the  idea  is 
always  the  same,  and  after  the  same  mode.  The  existence  of  thiugt?,  ihere- 
fore,  that  are  not  actually  in  created  minds,  cont^iBts  only  in  Power,  or  in 
the  Determination  of  God,  that  such  nnd  such  ideas  shall  be  raised  in  crea- 
ted minds,  upon  such  conditions. 

[40.]  Since  all  material  existence  is  only  idea,  this  question  may  be  asked. 
In  what  sense  may  those  things  be  said  to  exist,  w^hich  are  supposed,  and  ye 
are  in  no  actual  idea  of  any  Created  minds  ?  I  answer,  they  exist  only  in  Un- 
ci eated  idea.  But  how  do  they  exist,  otherwise  than  they  did  from  all  Eter- 
nity, for  they  always  were  inUncreated  idea  and  Divine  appointment.  I  an- 
swer, They  did  exist  from  all  Eteniity  in  Uncreated  idea,  as  did  every  thing 
else,  and  as  they  do  at  present,  but  not  in  Created  idea.  But  it  may  be 
asked.  How  do  those  things  exist,  which  have  an  actual  existence,  but  of 
which  no  created  mind  is  conscious? — For  instance,  the  Furniture  of  this 
room,  when  we  are  absent,  and  the  room  is  fchut  up,  and  no  created  mind 
perceives  it ;  How  do  these  things  exist  ? — I  answer.  There  has  been  in 
times  past  snch  a  course  and  succession  of  existences,  that  these  things 
must  be  supposed  to  make  the  series  complete,  according  to  Divine  ap- 
pointment, of  the  order  of  things.  And  there  will  be  innumerable  things 
consequential,  which  will  be  out  of  joint,  out  of  their  constituted  scries, 
without  the  supposition  of  these.  For,  upon  supposition  of  these  things, 
are  infinite  numbers  of  things  otherwise  than  they  would  be,  if  these  were 
not  by  God  thus  supposed.  Yea,  the  whole  Universe  would  be  otherwise ; 
such  an  influence  have  these  things,  by  their  attraction  and  otherwise- 
Yea,  there  must  be  an  universal  attraction,  in  the  whole  system  of  things, 
from  the  beginning  of  tlie  world  to  the  end  ;  and,  to  speak  more  strictly  and 
metaphysically,  we  must  say,  in  the  whole  system  and.  series  of  ideas  in  all 
Created  minds;  so  that  these  things  must  necessarily  be  put  in,  to  make 
complete  the  system  of  the  ideal  world.  That  is,  they  must  be  supposed, 
if  t  he  train  of  ideas  be,  in  the  ordet  and  course,  settled  by  the  Supreme  mind. 
So  that  we  may  answer  in  short.  That  the  existence  of  these  things  is  in 
God's  supposing  of  them,  in  order  to  the  rendering  complete  the  series  of 
things,  (to  speak  more  strictly,  the  series  qfideas^)  according  to  his  own  set- 
tied  order,  and  that  harmony  of  things,  which  he  has  appointed. — The  sup- 
position of  God,  which  we  speak  of,  is  nothing  else  but  God's  acting,  in  the 
course  and  series  of  Ids  exciting  ideas,  as  if  they,  (the  things  supposed,) 
were  in  actual  idea. 

But  you  may  object,  But  there  are  many  things  so  infinitely  small,  that 
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their  influence  is  alto^ther  insensible ;  so  that,  whether  they  areaapposed 
or  not,  there  will  no  alt« nation  be  made  in  the  berius  ot'ldc-as.     Aabwer, 
But  liiough  the  influence  is  so  small,  that  we  do  nut  perceive,  yet.  who 
knows  how  penetrating  other  spirits  may  be,  to  perceive  the  minutest  alie* 
rations.     And  whether  the  alterations  be  Sensible,  or  not, atpreseut,  yet 
the  eflect  of  the  least  influence  will  be  sensible,  in  time.     For  instance, 
h'ii  thore  be  supi)osed  to  be  a  Leaden  Globe,  of  a  mile  in  diameter,  10  be 
moving  in  a  right  line,  with  the  swittness  of  a  cannon  ball,  in  the  Inhnite 
Void>  und  lot  it  pass  by  a  very  small  Atom,  supposed  to  be  at  rest.     This 
Atom  will  somewhat  retard  this  Leaden  Globe  in  its  motion,  though  at 
flrdt,  and  perhaps  for  many  ages,  the  difference  is  altogether  insensible. 
But  let  it  be  never  so  little,  in  time  it  will  become  very  sensible.     For  if 
the  motion  is  made  so  much  slower,  that  in  a  million  oryears  it  shall  have 
moved  one  iiicli  less  than  it  would  have  done  otherwise,  in  a  million  miihoD 
it  will  have  moved  a  mllhon  inches  less.     So  now  the  leaHt  Atom,  bv  its 
existence  or  motion,  causes  an  alteration,  more  or  less,  in  every  ocher 
Atom  in  the  Universe;  so  the  alteration  in  tune  will  become  very  sensible; 
flo  the  whole  Univen^e,  in  time,  will  become  all  over  difierent  from  what  it 
would  otherwise  have  b<'en.    For  if  every  other  Atom  is  supposed  to  be  ei- 
ther retarded,  orucct- lerated,  or  diverted;  every  Atom,  however  small  tor  the 
present,  will  cause  great  alterations,  as  we  have  shown  already,  of  Retarda- 
tion.    The  case  ii^  the  same  as  to  Acceleration ;  and  so  as  to  Diversion,  or 
varying  the  direction  of  the  motion.     For  let  the  course  of  the  body  be 
nevor  so  httle  changed,  this  course,  in  time,  may  carry  it  to  a  place  ixn- 
inojif^ely  distant  from  what  the  other  would  have  carried  it  to,  ae  is  evident 
enough.     And  the  case  is  the  same  still,  if  the  motion  that  was  before  was 
never  so  slow  is  wholly  stopped ;  the  difierence,  in  time,  will  be  immense; 
for  this  slow  motion  would  have  carried  it  to  an  immense  distance,  if  it 
were  continued. 

But  the  O  ijector  will  say,  I  acknowledge  it  would  be  thus,  if  the  bodies, 
in  which  these  insensible  alterations  are  made,  were  free,  and  alone,  ia 
anTnfiiii^e  Void,  but  I  do  not  know  but  the  case  may  be   far  otherwise, 
wMien  an  insensible  alteration  is  made  in  a  body,  that  is  among  innumerable 
others,  and   subject  to  infinite  jumbles  among  them. — Answer,    The 
case  is  the  same,  whether  the  bodies  be  alone  in  a  Void,  or  in  a  S}'s- 
tem  of  other  bodies ;  for  the  influence  of  this   insensible  alteration  con- 
tinues as  steadily  forever,  through  all  its  various  interchanges  and  colli- 
sions with  other  bodies,  as  it  would  if  it  were  alone  in  an  Infinite  Void: 
80  that  in  time,  a  particle  of  matter,  that  shall  be  on  this  side  of  the  Uni- 
verse, might  have  been  on  the  other.     The  existence  and  motion  of  every 
Atom,  has  influence,  more  or  less,  on  the  motion  of  all  other  bodies  in  the 
Universe,  great  or  small,  as  is  most  demonstrable  from  the  Laws  of  Gravity 
and  Motion.     An  alteration,  more  or  less,  as  to  motion,  is  made  on  every 
Fixed  Star,  and  on  all  its  Planets,  Primary  and  Secondary.     Let  the  alter- 
ation made  in  the  Fixed  Stars,  be  never  so  small,  yet  in  time  it  will  make 
an  infinite  alteration,  from  what  otherwise  would  have  been.    Let  the  Fixed 
Stars  be  supposed,  for  instance,  before  to  have  been  in  perfect  rest;  let 
them  now  be  all  set  in  motion,  and  this  motion  be  never  so  sinall,  yet.  con- 
tinued forever,  where  will  it  carry  those  most  immense  bodies,   with  their 
Systems.     Let  a  little  alteration   be  made  in  the  motion  of  the  Planets, 
«ither  Retardation  or  Acceleration ;  this,  in  time,  will  make  a  difl'orence 
of  many  miUions  of  Revolutions :  and  how  great  a  dilTeronce    will  that 
make  in  the  floating  bodies  of  the  Universe. 

Coroll,  By  this  we  may  answer  a  more  difficult  question,  viz.  If  mite* 
rial  existence  be  only  mental,  then  our  bodit^s  and  organs  are  ideas  only; 
and  thon  in  what  sense  is  it  true,  that  the  Mind  receives  ideas  by  the  Or- 
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gans  of  Sense ;  seeing  that  the  Organs  of  Sense,  themselves,  exist  nowhere 
but  in  the  Mind  ? — Answer.  Seeing  our  Organs,  themselves,  are  ideas ; 
the  connection,  that  our  ideas  haveVithsuch  and  such  a  mode  of  our  Organs, 
is  no  other  than  God's  constitution,  that  some  of  our  ideas  shall  be  con- 
nected   with    others,   according    to  such   a    settled  Law    and   Order, 

so    that    some   ideas    shall    fofiow  from  others  as  their  cause. But 

how  can  this  be,  seeing  that  ideas  must  commonly  arise  from  Organs, 
when  we  have  no  idea  ot  the  mode  of  our  Organs,  or  the  manner  of  exter- 
Bal  objects  being  applied  to  them  ?  I  answer,  Our  Organs,  and  the  mo- 
tions in  them  and  to  them,  exist  in  the  manner  explained  above. 

"  Plato,  in  his  "  Subterranean  Cave,"  so  famously  known,  and  so  ele- 

fantly  described  by  him,  supposes  men  tied  with  their  backs  towards  the 
light,  placed  at  a  great  distance  from  thebi,  so  that  they  could  not  turn 
about  their  heads  to  it  neither,  and  therefore  could  see  nothing  but  the 
shadows  of  certain  substances  behind  them,  projected  from  it;  which  sha- 
dows they  concluded  to  be  the  only  substance  and  realities.  And  w6en 
they  heard  the  sounds  made  by  those  bodies,  that  were  betwixt  the  Li^t 
and  them,  or  their  reverberated  echoes,  they  imputed  them  to  those  sha- 
dows which  they  saw.  All  this  is  a  description  of  the  state  of  those  men^ 
who  take  Body  to  be  the  only  Real  and  Substantial  Thing  in  the  world, 
and  to  do  all  that  is  done  in  it ;  and  therefore  often  impute  Sense,  Reason 
and  Understanding,  to  nothing  but  Blood  and  Brains  in  us.'* 

Cudworth^s  Intellectual  System. 

[9.]  SPACE.  Space,  as  has  been  already  observed,  is  a  necessary  being,  if 
it  may  be  called  a  being ;  and  yet  we  have  also  shown,  that  all  existence  is 
mental,  that  the  existence  of  aill  exterior  things  is  ideal.  Therefore  it  ib  a 
necessary  being,  only  as  it  is  a  necessary  idea,  so  far  as  it  is  a  simple  idea* 
that  is  necessarily  connected  with  other  simple  exterior  ideas,  and  is,  as  it 
were,  their  common  substance  or  subject.  It  is  in  the  same  manner  a  ne- 
eessary  being,  as  any  thing  external  is  a  being. 

Coroll,  It  is  hence  easy  to  see  in  what  sense  that  is  true,  that  has  been 
held  by  some,  That,  when  there  is  nothing  between  any  two  bodies,  they 
unavoidably  must  touch. 

[13.]  The  real  and  necessary  existence  of  Space,  and  its  Infinity,  even  be^ 
yond  the  Universe,  depend  upon  a  like  reasoning  as  the  Extension  of  Spirits, 
and  to  the  supposition  of  the  reality  of  the  existence  of  a  Successive  Da- 
ration,  before  the  Universe :  even  the  impossibility  of  removing  the  idea 
out  of  the  mind.  If  it  be  asked.  If  there  bo  Limits  of  the  Creation,  whe- 
ther or  no  it  be  not  possible  that  an  Intelli^rent  being  shall  be  removed 
beyond  the  limits ;  ana  then  whether  or  no  there  would  not  be  distance 
between  that  Intelligent  being  and  the  limits  of  the  Universe,  in  the  same 
manner,  and  as  properly  as  there  is  between  Intelligent  beings  and  the 
parts  of  the  Universe,  within  its  limits ;  I  answer,  I  cannot  tefl  what  the 
Law  of  Nature,  or  the  Constitution  of  God,  would  be  in  this  case. 

Coroll,  There  is,  therefore,  no  difficulty  in  answerinsr  such  questions  as 
these.  What  cause  waa  there  why  the  Universe  was  placed  in  such  a  part 
of  Space  ?  and.  Why  was  the  Universe  created  at  such  a  Time  ?  for,  if 
there  be  no  Space  beyond  the  Universe,  it  was  impossible  that  it  should  be 
created  in  another  place ;  and  if  there  was  no  Time  before,  it  was  impossi- 
Me  it  should  be  created  at  another  time. 

The  idea  we  have  of  Space,  and  what  we  call  by  that  naae,  ie  only 
Vol.  L  S5 
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Coloured  Space^  and  is  entirely  taken  put  of  the  miod,  if  Colour  be  takes 
away.  And  bo  ail  that  we  call  Extension,  Motion  and  Figuret  is  eoae*  if 
Colour  is  ^ne.  As  to  any  idea  of  Space,  Extension,  Distance,  or  Motioa, 
that  a  man  born  blind  might  form,  it  would  be  nothing  like  what  we  call 
by  those  names.  All  that  he  could  have  would  be  only  certain  sensatkMM 
or  feelings,  that  in  themselves  would  be  no  more  like  what  we  intend  by 
Space,  Motion,  etc.  than  the  pain  we  have  b;^  the  scratch  of  a  pin,  orthaa 
the  ideas  of  taste  and  smelL  And  as  to  the  idea  of  Motion,  that  each  an 
one  could  have,  it  could  be  only  a  diversification  of  those  successions  in;a 
certain  way,  by  succession  as  to  time.  And  then  there  would  be  an  agree- 
ment of  these  successions  of  sensations,  with  some  ideas  we  have  by  sight, 
as  to  number  and  proportions;  but  yet  the  ideas,  after  all, nothing  akin  to 
that  idea  we  now  give  this  name  to. — And,  as  it  is  very  plain.  Colour  it 
only  in  the  mind,  and  nothing  like  it  can  be  out  of  all  mmd.  Hence  it  is 
manifest,  there  can  be  nothing  like  those  things  we  call  by  the  name  of 
Bodies,  out  of  the  mind,  unless  it  be  in  some  ouier  mind  or  minds. 

And,  indeed  the  secret  lies  here :  That,  which  truly  is  the  Substance  of 
all  Bodies,  is  the  infinitely  exacts  and  precue^  and  perfediy  Mbie  Idea,  w 
God's  mtm/,  together  unlh  kU.  stable  frilly  that  Uie  same  tkkll  graduallff  he 
eommunieated  to  ta,  and  to  other  minds^  according  to  certain  fixed  and  exad 
tstablMed  Methods  and  Laws :  or  in  somewhat  different  language,  the  ta- 
finitely  exact  and  precise  Divine  Idea^  together  with  an  atiswerabUy  perfeetiy 
txacty  precise  and  stable  Will^  with  respect  to  correspondent  comsnusucaJtions 
t6  Created  J^inds,  and  effects  on  their  minds, 

[6 1 .]  SUBSTANCE.*  It  is  intuitively  certain,  that,  if  Solidity  be  remov- 
ed from  Body,  nothing  is  left  but  empty  space.  Now,  in  all  things  whatso- 
ever, that,  which  cannot  be  removed  without  removing  the  whole  thing, 
that  thing  which  is  removed  is  the  thing  itself,  except  it  be  mere  circum- 
stance and  manner  of  existence,  such  as  Time  and  Place ;  which  are  in 
the  general  necessary,  because  it  implies  a  contradiction  to  existence  itself, 
to  suppose  that  it  exists  at  no  time  and  in  no  place,  and  therefore  in  order 
to  remove  time  and  place  in  the  general,  we  must  remove  the  thing  itself: 
So  if  we  remove  Figure  and  Bulk  and  Texture,  in  the  general ;  which 
may  be  reduced  to  that  nectjssary  circumstance  of  Place. 

If,  therefore,  it  implies  a  contradiction  to  suppose  that  Body,  orany  thinf 
appertaining  to  Body,  beside  Space,  exists,  when  Solidity  is  removed ;  it 
must  be,  either  because  Body  is  nothing  but  Solidity  and  Space,  or  else, 
that  Solidity  is  such  a  mere  circumstance  and  relation  of  existence,  which 
the  thing  cannot  be  without,  because  whatever  exists  must  exist  in  some 
circumstances  or  other,  as  at  some  time  or  some  place.  But  we  know, 
and  every  one  perceives,  it  to  be  a  contradiction  to  suppose,  that  Body  or 
Matter  exists  without  Solidity,  for  all  the  notion  we  have  of  Empty  Space, 
is  Space  without  Solidity,  and  all  the  notion  we  have  of  Full  Space,  is 
Space  Resisting. 

The  reason  is  plain ;  for  if  it  implies  a  contradiction  to  suppose  Solidity 
absent,  and  the  thing  existing,  it  must  be  because  Solidity  is  that  thiof  i 
and  so  it  is  a  contradiction  to  bay  the  thing  is  absent  from  itself;  or  because 
it  is  such  a  mode,  or  circumstance,  or  relation,  of  the^  existence,  as  it  is  a 
contradiction  to  suppose  existence  at  all  without  it,  such  as  Time  and  Place, 
to  which  both  Figure  and  Texture  are  reduced.  For  nothing  can  be  con- 
ceived of,  so  necessarily  in  an  existence,  that  it  is  a  contradiction  to  sup- 

*Thi8  article,  and  the  numbers  following,  viz.  62,  63,  etc.  are  inserted  in  tkt 
mmnnacript  distinctly  from  the  rest,  and  were  written  probably  at  a  somewhat 
^Ur  iMTiod  of  lifei 
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pose  it  without  it,  but  the  Existence  itself,  and  those  general  Circumstan- 
ces or  Relations  of  existence,  which  the  very  supposition  of  exbtence  it- 
self implies. 

Again,  Solidity  or  Impenetrability  is  as  much  Action,  or  the  immediate 
result  of  Action,  as  Gravity.  Gravity  by  all  will  be  confessed  to  be  im- 
mediately from  some  active  influence.  Being  a  continual  tendency  in  bo- 
dies to  move,  and  being  that,  which  will  set  tnem  in  motion  though  before 
at  perfect  rest,  it  must  be  the  effect  of  something  acting  on  that  body. 
And  it  is  as  clear  and  evident,  that  action  is  as  requisite  to  stop  a  body,  that 
is  already  in  motion,  as  in  order  to  set  bodies  a  moving,  that  are  at  perfect 
rest.  Now  we  see  continually,  that  there  is  a  stopping  of  all  motion ,  at 
the  limits  of  such  and  such  parts  of  Space,  only  this  stoppage  is  modified 
and  diversified  according  to  certain  Laws ;  for  we  get  the  idea  and  appre- 
hension of  Solidity,  only  and  entirely,  from  the  observation  we  make  of 
that  ceasing  of  motion,  at  the  limits  of  some  parts  of  Space,  that  already 
is,  and  that  beginning  of  motion,  that  till  now  was  not,  ccording  to  a  cer- 
tain constant  manner. 

And  why  is  it  not  every  whit  as  reasonable,  that  we  should  attribute 
this  action  or  effect,  to  the  influence  of  some  Aj^ent,  as  that  other  action 
or  effect  which  we  call  Gravity ;  which  is  likewise  derived  from  our  ob- 
servation of  the  beginning  and  ceasingr  of  motion,  according  to  a  certain 
method  ?  In  either  case,  there  is  nothing  observed,  but  the  bediming,  in- 
creasing, directing,  diminishing  and  ceasing  of  motion.  And  why  is  it 
not  as  reasonable  to  seek  a  reason,  beside  that  general  one,  that  it  is 
something;  which  lb  no  reason  at  all ?  I  say.  Why  is  itnot  as  reasonable 
to  seek  a  reason  or  cause  of  these  actions,  as  well  in  one  as  in  the 
other  case  ?  We  do  not  think  it  sufficient  to  say,  It  is  the  nature  of  the  un- 
known substance,  in  the  one  case ;  and  why  should  we  think  it  a  sufficient 
explication  of  the  same  actions  or  effects,  in  the  other.  By  Substance,  I 
suppose  it  is  confessed,  we  mean  only  Something;  because  of  Abstract 
Substance  we  have  no  idea,  that  is  more  particular  than  only  existence 
in  general.  Now  why  is  it  not  as  reasonable,  when  we  see  something 
suspended  in  the  air,  set  to  move  with  violence  towards  the  Earth,  to  rest 
in  attributing  of  it  to  the  nature  of  the  something  that  is  there ;  as 
when  we  see  that  motion,  when  it  comes  to  such  limits,  all  on  a  sudden 
cease,  for  this  is  all  that  we  observe  in  falling  bodies.  Their  falling  i& 
the  action  we  call  Gravity :  their  stopping  upon  the  surface  of  the  Earth, 
the  action  whence  we  gam  the  idea  of  Solidity.  It  was  before  agreed  on 
all  hands,  that  there  is  something  there,  that  supports  that  resistance.  It 
must  be  granted  now,  that  that  Something  is  a  Bein^,  that  acts  there,  as 
much  as  that  Being,  that  causes  bodies  to  descend  towards  the  centre. 
Here  is  something  in  these  parts  of  space,  that  of  itself  produces  effects, 
without  previously  bein^  acted  upon ;  for  that  Being  that  lays  an  arrest 
on  bodies  in  motion,  and  immediately  stops  them  when  thev  come  to  such 
limits  and  bounds,  certainly  does  as  much,  as  that  Being  that  sets  a  body 
in  motion,  that  before  was  at  rest.  Now  this  Being,  acting  altogether  of 
itself,  producing  new  effects,  that  are  perfectly  arbitrary,  and  that  are  no  way 
necessary  of  themselves ;  must  be  Intelligent  and  Voluntary.  There  is 
no  reason,  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself,  why  a  body,  when  set  in  mo- 
tion, should  stop  at  such  limits,  more  than  at  any  other.  It  must  therefore 
be  some  arbitrary,  active  and  voluntary,  Being,  that  determines  it.  If 
there  were  but  one  body  in  the  Universe,  that  always  in  time  past  had 
been  at  rest,  and  should  now,  without  any  alteration,  be  set  in  motion; 
we  might  certainly  conclude,  that  some  voluntary  Being  set  it  in  motion, 
because  it  can  certainly  be  demonstrated,  that  it  can  be  for  no  other  reason. 
So  with  just  the  same  reason,  in  the  same  manner,  we  may  conclude,  if 
the  body  had  hitherto  been  in  motion*  and  is  at  a  certain  point  of  space 
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BOW  stopped.  And  would  it  not  be  every  whit  is  remaonable  to  cos- 
dude,  it  must  be  irom  such  an  Agent,  as  if,  in  certain  portioiiB  of  ipsce, 
we  observed  bodies  to  be  attracted  a  certain  wsy,  and  so  at  once  to  be  set 
Into  motion,  or  accelerated  in  motion.  And  it  is  not  at  all  the  leflsiemarka- 
ble,  because  we  receive  the  ideas  of  light  and  colours  fran  thoee  qisjces; 
lor  we  know  that  light  and  colours  are  not  there,  and  are  made  eolirdy 
by  such  a  resistance,  together  with  attraction,  that  n  lateoedent  to  these 
qualities,  and  would  be  a  necessary  e&ct  of  a  mere  resifltuice  of  spsce 
without  other  substance. 

The  whole  of  what  we  any  way  observe,  whereby  we  get  the  idea,  of  So- 
lidity, or  Solid  Body,  sre  certain  parts  of  Space,  from  whence  we  receive 
the  ideas  of  hght  and  colours;  and  certain  sensations  by  the  sense  of  feel* 
ing;  and  we  observe  that  the  places,  whence  we  receive  theee  eensatioiii, 
are  not  constantly  the  same,  but  are  successively  different,  and  this  light 
and  colours  are  communicated  from  one  part  of  space  to  another.     And  we 
observe  that  these  parts  of  Space,  from  whence  we  receive  theee  sensa- 
tions, resist  and  stop  other  bodies,  which  we  observe  communicsited  suc- 
cessively through  the  parts  of  Spaceadjscent;  and  that  those  that  there  were 
before  at  rest,  or  existing  constantly  in  one  and  the  same  -part  of  Space, 
after  this  exist  successively  in  different  parts  of  Space,  and  theee  observa- 
tions are  according  to  certain  stated  rules.    I  appeal  to  any  one  thst 
takes  notice  and  asks  himself;  whether  this  be  not  aU,  that  ever  he  expe- 
rienced in  the  world,  whereby  he  got  these  ideas ;  and  that  this  is  ^ 
that  we  have  or  can  have  any  idea  of,  in  relation  to  bodies.     All  that  we 
observe  of  Solidity  is,  that  certain  parts  of  Space,  from  whence  we  receive 
the  ideas  of  light  and  colours,  and  a  few  other  sensations,  do  likewise  r^ 
sist  any  thing  coming  within  them.    It  therefore  follows,  that  if  we 
suppose  there  be  any  thing  else,  than  what  we  thus  observe,  it  is  but 
only  by  way  of  Inference. 

I  know  that  it  is  nothing  but  the  Imagination  will  oppose  me  in  this:  I 
will  therefore  endeavour  to  help  the  Imagination  thus.  Suppose  that  we  re- 
ceived none  of  the  sensible  qualities  of  light,  colours,  etc.  from  the  resist- 
ing parts  of  Space,  (we  will  suppose  it  possible  for  resistance  to  be  without 
tliem,)  and  they  were,  to  appearance,  clear  and  pure ;  and  all  that  we 
could  possibly  observe,  was  only  and  merely  Resistance  ;  we  simply  ob- 
served that  Motion  was  resisted  and  stopped,  here  and  there,  in  particular 
partd  of  Infinite  Space.  Should  we  not  then  think  it  less  unreasonable  to 
suppose,  that  such  effects  should  be  produced  by  some  A^ent,  present  in 
those  parts  of  Space,  though  Invisible.  If  we,  when  walking  upon  the 
face  of  the  Earth,  were  stopped  at  certain  limits,  and  could  not  possibly 
enter  into  such  a  part  of  Space,  nor  make  any  body  enter  into  it ;  and  we 
eould  observe  no  other  difference,  no  way,  nor  at  any  time,  between  that 
and  other  parts  of  clear  space ;  should  we  not  be  ready  to  say.  What  is  it 
stops  us ;  What  is  it  hinders  all  entrance  into  that  place? 

Tbr  reason,  why  it  is  so  exceedingly  natural  to  men,  to  suppose  that 
there  is  some  Latent  Suhatance^  or  Something  that  b  altogether  hid,  thai 
upholds  the  properties  of  bodies,  is,  because  all  see  at  first  sight,  thst  the 
properties  of  bodieis  are  such  as  need  some  Cause,  that  shall  every  moment 
have  influence  to  their  continuance,  os  well  as  a  Cause  of  their  first  exig- 
ence. All  therefore  agree,  that  there  is  Something  that  is  there,  and  uphold 
these  properties.  And  it  is  moFt  true,  there  unooubtedly  is;  but  men  ait 
wont  to  content  themsplves  in  saying  merely,  that  it  is  Something ;  but 
that  Something  is  lie, "by  whom  all  things  consist." 

[^.]  The  distribution  of  the  objects  of  our  thoughts,  into  Substances  wd 
If  odes,  may  be  proper;  if,  by  Substance,  we  understand,  a  complexion  of 
such  ideas,  which  we  conceive  of  as  aubsistijig  together,  and  by  thratalvsi; 
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and,  by  Modes,  thoee  simple  ideas  which  cannot  be  by  themselves,  or  sub- 
sist in  our  mind  alone. 

[38.]  BODY  INFINITE  ?  If  we  dispute,  whether  Body  is  capable  of  be- 
ing Infinite ;  let  us  in  the  first  place  put  the  question.  Whether  motion  can 
be  infinite ;  that  is.  Whether  there  can  be  a  motion  infinitely  swifl.  I  sup- 
pose that  every  one  will  see,  that,  if  a  body  moved  with  infinite  swiftness,  it 
would  be  in  every  part  of  the  distance  passed  through  exactly  at  once,  and 
therefore  it  could  not  be  said  to  move  from  one  part  of  it  to  another.  Infi- 
nite motion  is  therefore  a  contradiction.  Supposing  therefore  a  Body  were 
infinitely  great,  it  could  doubtless  be  moved  by  Infinite  Power,  and  turned 
round  some  point  or  axis.  But  if  that  were  possible,  it  is  evident  that  gome 
part  of  that  Infinite  Body  would  move  with  Infinite  Swittness ;  which  we 
have  seen  is  a  contradiction.     Body  therefore  cannot  be  infinite. 

[21.]  MATTER^  THOUGHT.  It  has  been  a  question  with  some.  Whe- 
ther or  no  it  was  not  possible  with  God,  to  the  other  properties  or  powers 
of  Matter  to  add  that  of  Thought ;  whether  he  could  not,  if  he  had  pleased, 
have  added  Thinking,  and  the  power  of  Perception,  to  those  other  proper- 
ties of  Soliditv,  Mooility  and  Gravitation.  The  question  is  not  here. 
Whether  the  Matter  that  now  is,  without  the  addition  of  any  new  primary 
property,  could  not  be  so  contrived  and  modelled,  so  attenuated,  wrought 
and  moved,  as  to  produce  thought ;  but,  whether  any  Lump  of  matter,  a 
solid  Atom,  for  instance,  is  not  capable  of  receiving,  by  the  Almighty 
Power  of  God,  in  addition  to  the  rest  of  its  powers,  a  new  power  of 
thought. 

Here,  if  the  question  be.  Whether  or  no  God  cannot  cause  the  faculty 
of  thinkinff  to  be  so  added  to  any  parcel  of  matter,  so  as  to  be  in  the  same 
place,  (if  thought  can  be  in  place,)  and  that  inseparably,  where  that  matter 
IS,  so  that  by  a  fixed  law,  that  thought  should  be  where  that  matter  is,  and 
only  there,  being  always  bound  to  solid  extension,  mobility  and  gravity ;  I 
do  not  deny  it.     But  that  seems  to  me  quite  a  diflferent  thing  from  the  ques- 
tion. Whether  Matter  can   think;  or.  Whether  God  can  make  Matter 
think;  and  is  not  worth  the  disputing.     For  if  Thought  be  in  the  same 
place  where  Matter  is,  yet,  if  there  be  no  manner  of  communication,  or  de- 
pendence, between  that  and  any  thing  that  is  material ;  that  is,  any  of  that 
collection  of  properties  that  we  call  Matter ;  if  none  of  those  properties  of 
Solidity,  Extension,  etc.  wherein  Materiality  consists ; — which  are  Matter, 
or  at  least  whereby  Matter  is  Matter ; — have  any  manner  of  influence  to- 
wards the  exerting  of  Thought ;  and  if  that  Thought  be  no  way  depen- 
dent on  Solidity  or  Mobility,  and  they  no  way  help  the  matter,but  Thought 
could  be  as  well  without  those  properties;  then  Thought  is  not  properly  in 
Matter,  though  it  be  in  the  same  place.     All  the  properties,  that  are  pro- 
perly said  to  be  in  Matter,  depend  on  the  other  properties  of  Matter,  so  that 
they  cannot  be  without  them.     Thus  Figure  is  in  Matter  :  it  depends  on 
Solidity  and  Extension ;  and  so  doth  Motion ;  so  doth  Gravity ;  and  Exten- 
sion itself  depends  on  Solidity,  in  that  it  is  the  extension  of  the  Solidity; 
and  Solidity  on  Extension,  for  npthing  can  be  solid  except  it  be  extended. 
These  ideas  have  a  dependence  on  one  another;  but  there  is  no  manner 
of  connexion  between  the  ideas  of  Perception  and  Solidity,  or  Motion,  or 
Gravity.     They  are  simple  ideas,  of  which  we  can  have  a  perfect  view : 
and  we  know  there  is  no  dependence      Nor  can  there  be  any  dependence , 
for  the  ideas  in  their  own  nature  are  independent  and  alieneone  to  another. 
All  the  others  either  include  the  rest,  or  are  included  in  them :  and,  ex- 
cept the  pro^rty  of  Thought  be  included  in  the  properties  of  Matter,  I 
think  it  cajinot  properly  be  said,  that  Matter  has  Thought,  or.  if  it  can,  I 
see  not  a  possibility  oi  Matter,  in  any  other  sense,  having  Thought. — If 
Thought's  beinff  so  fixed  to  Matter,  as  to  be  in  the  same  place  where  Mat- 
ter is,  be  for  Thought  to  be  m  JUaiter;  Thought  not  only  can  be  in  Mat- 
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ter,  but  aetuftlly  is,  aa  much  m  Thought  can  be,  mplace^  It  is  00  etuiec- 
ted  with  the  Bodies  of  men,  or,  at  least,  with  some  paxta  of  their  bodies, md 
will  be  forever  after  the  Resurrection. 

[65.]  MOTION.  If  Motion  be  onlv  mental,  it  seenu  to  follow  tint 
there  is  no  diderence  between  Real  and  Apparent  motion,  or  that  MoCioa 
is  nothing  else  but  the  change  of  position  between  bodies ;  and  then  of 
two  bodies  that  have  their  position  changed,  Motion  may  with  equal  rea- 
son be  ascribed  to  either  of  them,  and  the  Sun  may  as  properly  be  said  to 
move  as  the  Earth.  And  then  returns  this  difficulty.  If  it  be  so,  how 
comes  it  to  pass  that  the  Laws  of  Centrifugal  Force  are  observed  to  take 
pHice,  with  respect  to  the  Earth,  considered  as  moving  round  the  Sun,  bat 
not  with  respect  to  the  Sun,  considered  as  moving  round  the  Earth  ?— I 
answer.  It  would  be  impossible  it  should  be  so,  and  the  Laws  of  gravita- 
tion be  observed.  The  Earth  cannot  be  kept  at  a  distance  from  a  body,  so 
strongly  attracting  it  as  the  Sun,  any  other  way  than  by  such  a  motion  as 
is  supposed.  That  body  therefore  must  be  reputed  to  move,  that  can  be 
supposed  so  to  do,  according  to  the  Laws  of  Nature  universally  observed  ia 
other  things.    It  is  upon  them  that  God  impresses  that  Centrifugal  Force. 

N.  B.  This  answers  the  objection  that  might  be  raised  from  what  New- 
ton 8a3rs  of  Absolute,  aud  Relative,  Motion,  and  that  distinguiahing  pro- 
perty of  absolute  Circular  Motion,  that  there  was  a  Centrifugal  Force  ia 
the  body  moved ;  for  God  causes  a  Centrifugal  Force  in  that  body,  that  can 
be  supposed  to  move  circularly,  consistently  with  the  Laws  of  Motion,  in 
that  and  in  all  other  things,  on  which  it  has  a  near,  or  a  remote,  depen- 
dence, and  which  must  be  supposed  to  move  in  order  to  the  observance  €i 
those  Laws  in  the  Universe.  For  instance,  when  a  bushel,  with  water 
in  it,  is  violently  whirled  round,  before  the  water  takes  the  impression, 
there  is  a  continual  chango  of  position  between  the  water  and  the  parts  of 
the  bushel ;  but  yet  that  must  not  be  supposed  to  move  as  fast  as  that  po- 
sition is  altered ;  because  if  we  follow  it,  it  will  not  hold  out  consistent 
with  the  Laws  of  motion  in  the  Universe,  for  if  the  Water  moves,  then 
the  bushel  does  not  move ;  and  if  the  Bushel  does  not  move,  then  the 
Earth  moves  round  the  bushel,  every  time  that  seems  to  turn  round ;  but 
there  can  bene  such  alteration  in  the  motion  of  the  Earth  created  natural- 
ly, or  in  observance  of  the  Laws  of  Nature. 

[2.]  PLACE  OP  MINDS.  Our  common  way  of  conceiving'  of  what 
is  Spiritual,  is  very^oas,  and  shadowy  ami  corporeal,  with  dimensions  and 
figure,  etc.  though  it  be  8up|)osed  to  be  very  clear,  so  that  we  can  see 
through  it.  If  we  would  get  a  right  notion  of  what  is  Spiritual,  we  must 
think  of  Thought,  or  Inclination,  or  Delight.  How  large  is  that  thing  ia 
the  Mind  which  they  call  Thought?  Is  Love  square,  or  round?  Is  the 
surface  of  Hatred  rough,  or  smooth  ?  Is  Joy  an  inch,  or  a  foot,  in  diame 
ter?  These  are  Spiritual  things;  and  why  should  we  then  form  such  a 
ridiculous  idea  of  Spirits,  as  to  think  them  so  long,  so  thick,  or  so  w^ide; 
or  to  think  there  is  a  necessity  of  their.being  square,  or  round,  or  some 
ether  certain  figure  ? 

Therefore  Spirits  cannot  be  in  place,  m  such  a  sense,  that  all,  within  the 
given  limits,  shall  be  where  the  Spirit  is,  and  all  without  such  a  circum- 
5cription,  where  he  is  not ;  but  in  this  sense  only,  that  all  created  Spirits 
have  clearer  aud  more  strongly  impressed  ideas  of  things,  in  one  place 
than  in  another,  or  can  produce  enects  here,  and  not  there ;  and  as  this 
place  alters,  so  Spirits  move.  In  Spirits  united  to  bodies,  the  Spirit  more 
strongly  perceives  things  where  the  body  is,  and  can  th«»re  immediately 
|»roduce  effects ;  and  in  this  sense  the  soul  can  be  sid  to  be  tf»  <A«  tame 
place  where  the  body  is.    And  this  law  iB,  that  we  call  the  Union  beiwn^ 
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€oul  and  body.  So  the  soul  may  be  said  to  be  in  tivt  brain ;  beeause  ideas, 
that  come  by  the  body,  immediately  ensue,  only  on  alterations  that  are  made 
there ;  and  the  soul  most  immediately  produces  efiects  no  where  else. 

No  doubt  that  all  Finite  Spirits,  united  to  bodies  or  not,  are  thus  in 
place ;  that  is,  that  they  perceive,  or  passively  receive,  ideas,  only  of  cre- 
ated things,  that  are  in  some  particular  place  at  a  given  time.  At  least  a 
Finite  Spirit  cannot  thus  be  in  all  places  at  a  time,  equally.  And  doubt- 
less the  change  of  the  place,  where  they  perceive  most  strongly  and  pro- 
duce effects  immediately,  is  regular  and  successive ;  which  is  the  motion 
of  Spirits. 

[31.]  From  what  is  said  above,  we  leam,that  the  seat  of  the  Soul,  is  not 
in  the  Brainy  any  otherwise,  than  as  to  its  immediate  operations,  and  the  im- 
mediate operation  of  things  on  it.  The  Soul  may  also  be  said  to  be  in  the 
Hearty  or  the  Affections,  for  its  immediate  operations  are  there  also. 
Hence  we  learn  the  propriety  of  the  Scriptures  calhng  the  sowX^the  Hearty 
when  considered  with  respect  to  the  Will  and  the  Affections. 

We  seem  to  think  in  our  heads,  because  most  of  the  ideas,  of  which  our 
thoughts  are  constituted,  or  about  which  they  are  conversant,  come  by  the 
senijories  that  are  in  the  head,  especially  the  sight  and  hearing,  or  those 
ideas  of  Reflexion,  that  arise  fVom  hence ;  and  partly  because  we  feel  the 
effects  of  thought  and  study  in  our  head. 

[35.]  Seeing  the  Brain  exists  only  mentally,!  therefore  acknowledge,that 
I  speak  improperly,  when  I  say,  the  Soul  it  in  the  Brain,  only  a»  to  it*  operoi* 
lions.  For,  to  speak  yet  more  strictly  and  abstractly,  'tis  nothing  but  the 
connection  of  the  operations  of  the  Soul  with  these,  and  those  modes  of 
its  own  ideas,  or  those  mental  acts  of  the  Deity ;  seeing  the  Brain  exists 
only  in  idea.  But  we  have  got  so  far  beyond  those  things  for  which  lan- 
guage was  chiefly  contrived,  that,  unless  we  use  extreme  caution,  we  can- 
not speak,  except  we  speak  exceeding  unintelligibly,  without  literally  con- 
tradicting ourselves. — CorolL  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  high  and 
abstract  mysteries  of  the  Deity,  the  prime  and  most  abstract  of  all  beings, 
imply  so  many  seeming  contradictions. 

[32.]  Seeing  Human  Souls  and  Finite  Spirits  are  said  to  be  in  this  place 
or  that,  only  because  they  are  so  as  to  mutual  communications;  it  follows 
that,  the  Scripture,  when  it  speaks  of  God  being  in  heaven,  of  his  dwelling 
in  Israel,  of  his  dwelling  in  the  hearts  of  his  people ;  does  not  speak  so  im- 
properly os'lias  been  thought. 

[4.]  UNION  of  mind  with  body.  The  Mind  is  so  united  with  the  Body, 
that  an  alteration  is  caused  in  the  Body,  it  is  probable,  by  every  action  of 
the  Mind.  By  those  acts,  that  are  very  vigourous,  a  great  alteration  is  ve- 
ry sensible  ;  at  some  times,  when  the  vigour  of  the  body  is  impaired  by 
disease,  especially  in  the  head,  almost  every  action  causes  a  sensible  alter- 
ation of  the  Body. 

[3.]  PERCEPTION  of  separate  minds.  Our  perceptions,  or  ideas  that 
we  passively  receive  by  our  bodies,  are  communicated  to  us  immediately 
by  God,  while  our  minds  are  united  with  our  bodies ;  but  only  we  in  some 
measure  know  the  rule.  We  know  that,  upon  such  alterations  m  our  minds, 
there  follow  such  ideas  in  the  mind.  It  need,  therefore,  be  no  difficulty 
with  us,  how  we  shall  perceive  things  when  we  are  Separate.  They  will 
be  communicated  then,  also,  and  according  to  some  rule,no  doubt,  only  we 
know  not  what. 


[68.]  REASON.  A  person  may  have  a  strong  Reuon,  And  yet  aak 
a  good  Reason.  He  may  have  a  strength  of  mind  to  drive  an  aigoMot, 
and  yet  not  have  even  balances.  It  is  not  so  much  from  a  delect  of  tiie 
reasoning  powers,  as  from  a  fault  of  the  disposition.  When  men  of  stnsf 
Reason  do  not  form  an  even  and  just  judgmest,  'tis  for  one  of  these  tws 
reasons :  either  a  liableness  to  Prejudice,  through  natural  temper,  or  ado- 
cation,  or  circumstances ;  or,  for  want  of  a  great  love  to  Truth,  and  of  tiBsr 
ef  Error,  that  shall  cause  a  watchful  circumspection,  that  nothingy  rebtirt 
to  the  case  in  question  of  any  weight,  shall  escape  the  observation  and  jqA 
estimation,  to  distinguish  with  great  exactness  between  what  is  real  tnd 
■olid,  and  what  is  only  colour,  and  shadow  and  words* 

Persons  of  mean  capacities  may  see  the  Reason  of  that,  which  reipiirei 
a  nice  and  exact  attention,  and  a  long  discourse,  to  explain— as  the  rea- 
son why  Thunder  should  be  so  much  feared ;  and  many  other  thii^  thst 
might  be  mentioned. 

[16.]  CONSCIOUSNESS  is  the  mind  s  perceiving  what  is  in  itselfr- 
ideas,  actions,  passions,  and  every  thm^  that  is  there  perceptible.  It  is  t 
aort  of  feeling  within  itseif.  The  mmd  feels  when  it  thinks ;  so  it  feeb 
when  it  discerns,  feels  when  it  loves,  and  feels  when  it  hates. 

[69.]  MEMORY  is  the  identity,  in  some  degree,  of  Ideas  that  we  for- 
merly had  in  our  minds,  with  a  consciousness  that  we  formerly  had  them, 
and  a  supposition  that  their  former  beine  in  the  mind  is  the  cause  of  their 
bemg  in  us  at  present.  There  is  not  only  the  presence  of  the  same  ideas, 
that  were  in  our  minds  formerly,  but  also,  an  act  ot  the  judgment,  that  they 
were  there  formerly,  and  that  judgment,  not  properly  from  proof,  bat 
from  natural  necessity,  arising  nrom  a  Law  of  nature  which  God  hath 
fixed. 

In  Memory,  in  mental  principles,  habits  and  inclinations,  there  is  some- 
thing really  abiding  in  the  mind,  when  there  are  no  acts  or  exercises  of 
them ;  much  in  the  same  manner,  as  there  is  a  chair  in  this  room,  when  no 
mortal  perceives  it.  For  when  we  say,  There  are  chairs  in  this  room,  when 
none  perceives  it,  we  mean,  that  minds  would  perceive  chairs  here,  accord- 
ing to  the  Law  of  Nature  in  such  circumstances.  So  when  we  say,  A 
person  has  these  and  those  things,  laid  up  in  his  memory,  we  mean,  they 
would  actually  be  repeated  in  his  mind,  upon  some  certain  occasions,  ac- 
cording to  the  Law  of  Nature ;  though  we  cannot  describe,  particularly, 
the  Law  of  Nature,  about  these  mental  acts,  so  well  as  we  can  about  other 
things. 

[11.]  PERSONAL  IDENTITY.  Well  might  Mr.  Locke  say,  that. 
Identity  of  person  consisted  in  identity  of  consciousness ;  for  he  might 
have  said  that  identity  of  gpiriiy  too,  consisted  in  the  same  consciousness; 
for  a  mind  or  spirit  is  nothing  else  but  consciousness,  and  what  is  included 
in  it.  The  same  consciousness  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  individually, 
the  very  same  spirit,  or  substance ;  as  much  as  the  same  particle  of  matter 
can  be  the  same  with  itself,  at  different  times. 

[72.]  Identity  of  person  is  what  seems  never  yet  to  have  been  explained. 
It  is  a  mistake,  that  it  consists  in  sameness,  or  identity,  of  conscioosness — if, 
by  sameness  of  consciousness,  be  meant,  having  the  same  ideas  hereafter 
that  I  have  now,  with  a  notion  or  apprehension  that  I  had  had  them  before; 
just  in  the  same  manner  as  I  now  have  the  same  ideas,  that  I  bad  in  tine 
past,  by  memory.  It  is  possible  without  doubt,  in  tho  nature  of  thingi, 
fbr  God  to  annihilate  me,  and  afler  my  annihilation  to  create  another  baiiig 
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tbal  shall  have  the  same  ideas  in  his  mind  that  I  have,  and  with  the  like 
apprehension  that  he  had  bad  them  before',  in  like  manner  as  a  person  has 
by  memory ;  and  yet  I  be  in  Ao  way  concerned  in  it,  having  no  reason  to 
fear  what  that  bein^  shall  suffer,  or  to  hope  fpr  what  he  shall  enjoy. — Can 
any  one  deny,  that  it  is  possible,  afler  my  annihilation,  to  create  two  be- 
ings in  the  universe,  both  of  them  having  my  ideas  communicated  to 
them,  with  soch  a  notion  of  their  having  h^d  them  before,  after  the  man- 
ner of  memory,  and  yet  be  ignorant  one  of  another ;  and,  in  such  cabe, 
will  any  one  say,  that  both  these  are  one  and  the  same  person,  as  they 
must  be,  if  they  are  both  th^  same  person  with  me.  It  is  possible  there 
may  be  two  such  beings,  each  having  all  the  ideas .  that  are  now  in  my 
mind,  in  the  same  manner  that  I  should  have  by  memory,  if  my  own  being 
were  continued ;  and  yet  these  two  beings  not  only  be  ignorant  one  of  an- 
other, but  also  be  in  a  very  different  state,  one  in  a  state  of  enjoyment  and 
pleasure,  and  the  other  in  a  state  of  ^reat  suffering  and  torment.  Yea, 
there  seems  to  be  nothing  of  impossibility  in  the  Nature  of  things,  but 
that  the  Most  Hiffii  comdj  if  he  saw  fit,  cause  thete  to  be  another 
beings  who  shouldl)egin  to  exist  in  some  distant  part  of  the  Universe, 
with  the  same  ideas  I  now  have,  after  the  manner  of  memory ;  and  should 
henceforward  co-cxbt  with  me;  we  both  retaining  a  consciousness  of 
what  was  before  the  moment  of  his  first  existence,  in  like  manner ;  bat 
thenceforward  should  have  a  different  train  of  ideas.  Will  any  one  say, 
that  be,  in  such  a  case,  is  the  same  person  with  me,  when  I  know  nothing 
of  his  suQ;rings,  and  am  never  the  better  for  his  joys. 

[29.]  POWER.  We  have  explained  a  Cause  to  be  ihai,  qfter,  or 
upon^  ihe  ExiHence  if  wfuck,  or  Us  Exittence  in  such  a  manner,  the  exu^ 
tence  of  anoUier'  thing  /oliows.  The  Connection  between  *  these  two  exis- 
tences, or  between  the  Cause  and  Efiect,  is  what  we  call  Power.  Thus  the 
Sun,  above  the  Horizon,  enlightens  the  Atmosphere.  So  we  say  the  Sun 
has  power  to  enlighten  the  Atmosphere.  That  is«  there  is  such  a 
connection  between  the  Sun,  being  above  the  Horizon,  after  such 
a  manner,  and  the  Atmosphere  being  enlightened^  that  one  always 
follows  the  other.  So  the  Sun  has  power  to  melt  wax :  That  is,  the  Sun 
and  wax  so  existing,  the  melting  of  the  wax  follows.  There  is  a  connec- 
tion between  one  and  the  other.  So  Man  has  power  to  do  tbis  or  that : 
That  is,  if  he  exists  after  such  a  mannef,  there  follows  the  existence  of 
another  thing:  if  he  wills  this  or  that,  it  will  be  so.  God  has  power  to  do 
all  things,  because  there  is  nothing  but  what  follows  upon  his  willing  of 
it.  When  Intelligent  beings  are  said  to  have  power  to  do  this  or  that ;  by 
it  is  meant,  the  Connection  between  this  or  that,  upon  this  manner  of 
their  existing,  their  willing :  in  which  sense  they  have  power  to  do  many 
things  that  .they  never  shall  will. 

CorotL  Hence  it  follows,  that  men,  in  a  very  proper  sense,  may  be  said 
to  have  power  to  abstain  from  sin,  and  to  repent,  to  do  good  works  and  to 
!ive  holily  ;  because  it  depends  on  their  Will. 

[59.]  JUDGMENT.  The  mind  passes  a  judgment,  in  multitudes  of 
cases,  where  it  has  learned  to  judge  by  perpetual  experirnce,  not  only  ex- 
ceeAngly  quick,  as  soon  as  one  thought  can  follow  another,  but  absolute- 
ly without  any  reflexion  at  all,  and  at  the  same  moment,  without  any  time 
intervening.  Though  the  thing  is  not  properly  self  evident,  ypt  it  judges 
without  any  ratiocination,  merely  by  force  of  habit.  Thus,  when  I  hear 
such  and  such  sounds,  or  see  sucn  letters,  I  judge  that  such  things  are  sig- 
nified without  reasoning.  When  I  have  such  ideas  coming  in  by  my  sense 
ef  seeing,  appearing  after  such  a  manner*  I  judge  without  any  reaaoning^ 
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that  the  tJiings  arc  further  off,  than  others  that  appear  after  such  a  muaer. 
When  I  see  a  ^rlobe,  I  judge  it  to  be  a  j^obe,  though  the  linage  impieped 
on  my  sensory  ui  only  that  of  a  flat  circle,  appeaviog  varioutiy  in  vtiiouf 
parts.  And  in  ten  thousand  other  cas^,  the  ideaa  are  habituiJlf  W!^' 
ted  together,  and  they  come  into  the  mind  together, — 80  lilcewise,  in  in- 
numerable cases,  men  act  without  any  proper  act  of  the  Will  at  that  line 
cpmmanding,  through  habit.  As  when  a  man  is  walkingr,  there  is  not  a 
new  act  of  tlie  Will  every  time  a  man  tokes  up  his  fixyt  ar^  seta  it  down. 

CoroU,  Hence  there  is  no  necessity  of  allowing  reason  tp  Beasts,  in 
tnany  of  those  actions,  that  many  are  ready  to  argup  are  rational  actions- 
As  cattle  in  a  team  are  wont  to  act  as  the  driver  woiJd  haye  them,  udoo 
his  making  such  and  such  pounds,  either  to  stop,  or  go  alonf^  pr  turn  hither 
or  thither,  because  they  have  been  forced  to  oo  it»  jby  the  whip,  unon  the 
using  of  such  words.  It  is  become  habitual,  so  that  they  never  oo  it  n- 
tionally,  but  either  from  force  or  from  habit.  So  of  all  the  actiops  that 
beasts  are  taught  to  perform,  dogs,  and  horse?,  and  parrots*  etc.  And 
those,  that  they  loam  of  themselves  to'do,  are  merely  by  virtue  of  appetite 
and  habitual  association  qf  ideas.  Thus  a  horse  learns  to  perform  such 
actions  for  his  food,  because  he  hi^  accidentally  had  the  perceptions  of 
such  actions,  associated  with  the  pleasant  perceptions  of  taste :  and  so  lu» 
appetite  makes  him  perform  the  action,  without  any  reason  or  judgment 

The  main  difference  between  Men  and  Beasts  is,  that  Men  are  capaUc 
6f  reflecting  upon  what  passes  in  their  own  nunds.  Beasts  have  nothing 
but  direct  consciousness.  Men  are  capable  of  viewing  what  is  in  them- 
selves,  contemplatively.  Man  was  made  for  spiritual  exercises  and  enjoy- 
ments, and  therefoire  is  made  capable,  by  reflexion,  to  behold  and  conteiD- 
plate  spiritual  things.    Hence  it  arises  that  Man  is  capable  of  Religion. 

A  very  great  difference  between  Men  and  Beasts  is,  that  Beasts  bavt 
no  voluntary  actions  about  their  own  thoughts;  for  it  b  in  this  only,  that 
reasoning  differs  from  mere  perception  and  memory.  It  is  the  act  of  the 
WilK  in  bringing  its  ideas  into  Contemplation,  and  ranj^ing  and  comparing 
of  them  in  Reflexion  and  Abstraction.  The  minds  of  Beasts,  if  I  may  ctl 
them  minds^  are  purely  passive  with  respect  to  all  their  ideas.  The  mindi 
of  Men  are  not  only  passive,  but  abuncL^tly  active.  Herein  probably  is 
the  most  distinguishing  difference  between  Men  and  Beasts.  Herpili  i^ 
the  difference  between  Intellectual,  or  Rational,  Will,  and  mere  Aiiimi) 
Appetite,  that  the  latter  is  a  simple  Inclination  to,  or  Aversion  firom,  tur\\ 
and  6uch  Sensations,  which  are  the  only  ideas  that  they  are  capable  of. 
that  are  not  active  about  their  ideas :  the  former  is  a  Will  that  is  active 
about  its  own  idf^as,  in  disposing  of  them  among  themselves,  or  Appelitf 
towards  those  idfos  that  arc  acquired  by  such  action. 

The  Association  of  ideas  in  Beastg,  seems  to  be  much  quicker  and  stiou- 
gcr  than  in  Men  :  at  loast  in  many  of  them. 

It  would  not  suppose  any  exalted  faculty  in  Beasts,  to  suppose*  that  like 
ideas  in  thorn,  if  th^y  have  any,  excite  one  another.  Nor  can  I  think  why 
it  should  be  so  any  the  less  for  i\w  weakness  and  narrowness  of  their  fac- 
ulties ;  in  such  things,  whereto  perceive  the  argumunt  of  ideas,  recjuiK? 
neither  attention  nor  comprehension.  And  experience  tcachc£>  us,  tlia^ 
what  wo  call  thought  in  them,  is  thus  led  from  one  thing  to  another. 

[17.]  LOGICK.  One  reason  why,  at  first, before  I  knew  other  Logical 
used  to  be  Mii<^htily  pleased  with  the  study  of  the  Old  Logick,  was,  because 
it  was  very  pleasant  to  see  my  thoughts,  that  before  lay  in  my  mind  iusib- 
led  without  any  distinction,  ranged  into  order  and  distributed  into  clasFec 
nnd  subdivisions,  so  that  I  could  tell  where  they  all  belonged,  and  nintfawi 
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ip  ib  their  genera)  hei&B*  For  this  Logkik  consisted  mnch  in  Oistriba- 
lions  and  Definitions;  and  their  maxims  gave  occasion  to  observe  new  and 
^ran^  dependencies  of  ideas,  and  a  seeming  agreement  of  multitudes  of 
them  in  the  same  thin^,  that  I  never  observed  before. 

[66.]  IDEAS.  All  sorts  of  ideas  of  things  are  but  the  repititions  ot 
those  very  things  ov^r  again— as  well  the  ideas  of  colours',  figures,  soli- 
dity, tastes,  and  smells,  as  the  ideas  of  thought  and  mental  acts» 

[67.]  LOV£  is  not  properly  said  to  be  an  idea,  any  more  than  Under- 
standing is  said  to  be  an  ideiu  Undefstanding  and  Loving  are  difiereiit 
acts  of  the  mind  entirely ;  and  s  >  Pleasure  and  rain  are  not  properly  ideas. 

Though  Pleasure  and  Pain  may  imply  perception  in  their  nature,  yet  it 
does  not  follow,  that  they  are  properly  ideas.  There  is  an  Act  of  the  mind 
in  it.  An  idea  is  only  a  perception,  wherein  the  mind  is  passive  or  rather 
subjective.  The  Acts  of  the  mind  are  not  merely  ideas.  All  Acts  of  the 
mind,  about  its  ideas,  are  not  themselves  mere  ideas. 

Pleasure  and  Pain  have  their  seat  in  the  Will,  and  not  in  the  Unden- 
standing.  The  Will,  Choice,  etc.  is  nothing  eLa^,  bnt  the  mind's  being 
pleased  with  an  idea,  or  havixig  a  superior  pleasedncss  in  something  thought 
of,  or  a  desire  of  a  future  thing,  or  a  pleasedness  in  the  thought  of  oor 
union  with  the  thing,  or  a  pleasedyess  m  such  a  state  of  ourselves,  and  a 
degree  of  pain  while  we  are  not  in  that  state,  or  a  disagreeable  conception 
of  the  contrary  state  at  that  time  when  we  desire  it. 

[7.]  GENUS.  The  vanoufi  distributilhg  and  ranking  of  things,  and 
tying  of  them  together,  under  one  common  abstract  idea,  is,  although  arbi- 
trary, yet  exceedingly  useib),  and  indeed  absolutely  necessary :  for  how 
miserable  should  we  be,  if  we  could  think  of  things  only  individuaHy,  as  the 
beasts  do ;  how  slow,  narrow,  painful  and  endless,  would  be  the  exercise  of 
thought. 

Wnat  is  this  putting  and  tying  things  together,  which  is  done  in  ab- 
straction ?  It  is  aot  merely  a  tying  of  them  under  the  same  name ;  for  I 
do  believer  that  deaf  and  dumb  persons  abstract  and  distribute  things  inta 
kinds.  But  it  is  so  putting  of  them  together,  that  the  mind  resolves  here- 
after to  think  of  them  together,  under  a  common  notion,  as  if  they  were  a 
collective  substance ;  the  mind  being  as  sure,  in  this  proceeding,  of  reason- 
ing well,  as  if  it  were  of  a  particular  substance ;  for  it  has  ab^racted  that 
which  belongs  alike  to  all,  and  has  a  perfect  idea,  whose  relations  and  pro- 
perties it  can  behold,  as  well  as  thoee  of  the  idea  of  one  individual.  Al- 
though this  ranking  of  things  be  arbitrary,  yet  there  is  much  more  fbun« 
dation  for  some  distributions  than  others.  Some  are  much  more  useful, 
and  much  better  serve  the  purposes  of  abstraction. 

[24.]  Thvue  is  really  a  difference  that  the  mind  makes,  in  the  conside- 
ration  of  an  Universal,  absolutely  considered,  and  a  Species.  There  is  a 
difiTerence  in  the  two  ideas,  when  we  say  Man,  including  simply  the  ab- 
stract idea ; .  and  when  we  say,  the  Human  Sort  of  Living  Creature. 
There  isTeference  had  to  an  idea  more  abstraot.  And  there  is  this  act  of 
the  mind  inr  distributing  an  Universal  into  Specits.  It  ties  this  abstract 
idea  to  two  or  more  less  abstract  ideas,  and  supposes  it  limited  by  them. 

It  is  not  every  property,  that  belongs  to  aU  the  particulars  included  in, 
und  proper  to,  a  Uenus,  and  that  men  generally  eee  to  be  so,  th«t  is  a  part 
of  that  com|4ex  abstract  idea,  that  representa  all  the  partionlank  or  that  is 
a  part  of  that  nominal  easenoe.  But  so  mnek  is  cHential,  which,  if  men 
should  see  any  thing  leae,  thejr  would  not  o^  it  by  the  nawe^by  whidb 


,  they  call  the  Genufi.    This  indeed,  is  uncertain,  because  mea  never 
upon  fixing  exact  boouds. 

[25.]  A  PAKT,  is  one  of  those  many  ideas,  which  we  are  wont  to  thak 
of  together.    A  whole^  is  an  idea  contaming  many  of  these. 

[47.]  The  FovNUATTON  of  the  most  considerable  Species  or  Sorts,  is 
which  thin^  are  ranked,  is  the  order  of  the  world — the  desi^fned  diftribo- 
tion  of  God  and  nature.  When  we,  tn  distributing  things,  differ  from  tbit 
design,  we  don't  know  the  true  essences  of  things.  If  the  world  had  bees 
created  without  any  order,  or  design,  or  beauty,  indeed,  all  species  wooU 
be  merely  arbitrary.  There  are  certain  multitudes  of  things,  that  Go^ ' 
■  has  made  to  agree,  very  rernarkably  in  somethhig,  either  as  to  their  oat* 
ward  appearance,  manner  of  acting,  the  cfiects  they  produce,  or.tbat  other 
things  produce  on  them,  the  manner  of  their  production,  or  God's  diposal 
concerning  them,  or  some  peculiar  perpetu^  circumstances  that  the?  are 
in.  Thus  diamonds  agree  in  shape ;  pieces  of  gold,  in  that  they  will  be 
divided  in  aqua  regia;^  loadstones,  in  innumerable  stransre  effects  that  tbey 

S reduce ;  many  plants,  in  the  peculiar  effects  they'proouce  on  animal  bo- 
ies ;  men,  in  that  they  are  to  remain  at^cr  this  life.  That  inward  coa> 
formation,  that  is  the  found.ition  of  an  agreement  in  these  things,  is  the 
real  essence  of  the  thing.  For  instance,  that  disposition  of  parts,  or  what- 
ever it  be,  in  the  matter  of  the  loadstone,  from  whence  arises  the  vciiici- 
ty  to  the  poles,  and  its  influence  on  other  Toadzitoncs  and  iron,  is  the  red 
essence  of  the  loadstone  that  is  unknown  to  us. 

[41 .]  As  there  is  great  foundation  in  Nature  for  those  abstract  ideas, 
which  we  call  Universals ;  so  there  is  great  foundation  in  the  comsiao 
circumstances  and  necessities  of  mankind,  and  the  constant  method  of 
things  ptbceeding,  for  such  s  tying  of  simple  modes  together  to  the  coif 
stitttting  such  mixed  modes.  This  appears  from  the  agreement  of  lantma- 
ges ;  for  language  is  very  much  made  up  of  the  names  of  Mixed  M<^«b; 
and  we  find  that  almost  all  those  names. in  one  language,  have  names  tliat 
answer  to  them  in  other  languages.  The  same  Mixed  Mode  has  a  name 
given  to  it  by  most  nations.  \V  hence  it  ftt)pears  that  most  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Earth,  have  agreed  upon  putting  together  the  same  Simple 
Modes  into  Mixed  ones,  and  in  the  same  manner.  The  learned  and  polish- 
ed have  indeed  many  more  than  others :  and  herein  chiefly  it  is,  that  lan- 
guages do  not  answer  one  to  another. 

[42.]  TnK  agreement  or  similitude  of  Complex  ideas,  mostly  consists 
in  their  precise  identity,  with  respect  to  some  third  idea  of  some  of  the 
simples,  they  are  compounded  of.  But  if  there  be  any  similitude  or  agree- 
ment betw(?en  simple  ideas  themselves,  it  cannot  consist  hi  the  identity 
of  a  1  hird  idea  tiiat  belongs  to  both ;  because  the  ideas  are  simple  ;  and  if 
you  take  any  thing  that  belongs  to  them,  yon  take  all.  Therefore  m 
agreement  between  simple  ideas  can  be  resolved  into  Identity,  unless  it  be 
the  identity  of  Relations.  But  there  seems  to  be  another  mfalHble  agree- 
ment between  simple  ideas.  Thus  some  Colours  are  more  like  one  to  ano- 
ther than  others,  between  which  there  is  yet  a  very  manifest  difference. 
So  between  Sounds,  Smells,  Tastes,  and  other  Sensations.  And  what  is 
that,  common  agreement  of  ail  these  ideas  we  call  colours,  whereby  we 
know  immediately  that  that  name  beMngs  to  them.  Certainly  all  cc^oui* 
have  an  agreement  one  to  another,  that  is  quite  different  from  any  agree- 
ment that  Sounds  can  have  to  them.  So  is  there  some  common  agreement 
to  aU  Sounds,  that  Tastes  cannot  have  to  any  Sound.     It  cannat  be  saii 
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ttiat  the  agreement  lies  only  in  this,  that  these  simple  ideas  <^ome  all  by 
the  ear ;  so  that  their  agreement  consists  only  in  the  relation  they  have  to 
thM  organ.  For  if  it  should  have  been  so  that  we  had  lived  in  the  world, 
and  had  never  found  out  the  way,  we  got  these  ideas  we  call  Sounds,  and 
never  once  thought  or  considered  anything  about  it,  and  should. hear 
some  new  simple  sound,  I  believe  nobody  would  questioo,  hut  that  we 
should  immediately  perceive  an  agreement  with  other  ideas,  that  used.tft 
come  by  that  tense,  though  we  knew  not  which  way  one  of  them  came,  and 
should  immediately  call  it  a  Sound,  and  say  we  had  heard  a  strange  tATaise. 
hnfi  if  we  had  never  had  any  such  sensation  as  the  Head-ach,  and  should 
have  It,  I  do  not  think  we  should  call  that  a  new  Sound ;  for  there  would 
be  SOT  manifest  a  disagreement  between  those  simple  ideas,  of  another  kind 
from  what  simple  ideas  have  one  with  another. 

I  have  thought,  whether  or  no  the  agreement  of  Colours  did  not  con* 
sist,  in  a  Relation  they  had  to  the  idea  of  Space ;  and  whetficr  Colour 
in  general  might  not  be  defined,  thai  idea  that  filled  Space,  But  1  am  con- 
vinced, that  there  is  another  sort  of  agreement,  beside  that;  and  the  more, 
because  there  can  no  such  common  relation  be  thought  of,  with  respect 
to  different  Sounds.  It  is  probable  that  this  agreement  may  be  resolved 
into  Identity.  If  we-  follow  these  ideas  to  thbir  ori^nal  in  their  CTr^ans, 
like  sensations  may  be  caused  from  like  motions  m  the  Animal  Spirjts. 
Herein  the  likeness  is  perceived,  afler  the  same  msinner  as  the  harmony  in 
a  simple  colour ;  but  if  we  consider  the  ideas  absolutely,  it  cannot  be. 

Coroll.  All  Universals,therefore,  cannot  be  made  up  of  ideas,  abstracted 
from  Particulars ;  for  Colour  and  Sound  are  Universals,  as  much  as  Man 
or  Horse.  But  the  idea  of  Colour,  or  Sounds  in  general,  cannot  be  ma3e 
ap  ofideas,  abstracted  from  particular  Colours,  or  Sounds;  for  from  simple 
ideas  nothing  can  be  abstracted.  But  these  Universals  are  thus  formed. 
The  mind  perceives  that  some  of  its  ideas  agree,  in  a  manner  very  different 
from  ail  its  other  ideas.  Tht  mind  therefore  is  determined  to  rank  those 
ideas  together  in  its  thoughts;  and  all  new  ideas,  it  receives  with  the  like 
agreement,  it  naturally,  and  habitually,  and  at  once,  places  to  the  same 
rank  and  order,  and  calls  them  by  the  same  name ;  and  b?  the  nature,  de- 
termination and  habit,  of  the  mind,  the  idea  of  one  excites  the  idea  of  others^ 

[43.]  •  Ma^y  of  our  Universal  ideas  are  not  Arbitrary.  The  tying  of 
ideas  together,  in  Genera  and  Species,  is  not  merely  the  calling  of  them 
by  the  same  name,  but  such  an  union  of  them,  that  the  consideration  of 
one  shall  naturally  excite  the  idea  of  others.  But  the  union  of  ideas  is 
not  always  arbitrary,  but  unavoidably  arising  from  the  nature  of  the  Soul; 
which  is  such,  that  the  thinking  of  one  thing,  of  itself,  yea,  against  our 
wills,  excites  the  thought  of  other  things,  that  are  like  it.  Thus,  if  a  per- 
son, a  stranger  to  the  flarth,  should  sec  and  converse  with  a  man,  and  a 
long  time  afler  should  meet  with  another  man,  and  converse  with  him ;  the 
agreement  would  immediately  excite  the  idea  of  that  other  man,  and  those 
two  ideas  would  be  together  in  his  mind,  for  the  time  to  come,  yea,  in  spite 
of  him.  So  if  he  should  tee  a  third,  and  afterwards  shonld  find  multitudes, 
there  would  be  a  Genus,  or  Universal  Idea,  formed  in  his  mind,  naturally^ 
without  bis  coonssl  or  design.  So  I  cannot  doubt  hut,  if  a  person  had  be^B 
bom  blmd,  and  should  have  his  eyes  opened,  and  should  immediately  have 
hlue  placed  before  bis  eyes,  and-then  red,  then  green^  then  yellow ;  1  doubt 
not,  they  would  immediately  get  into  one  General  Idea — they  would  be 
united  in  bis  mind  without  his  deliberation. 

CoroU.  So  that  God  has  not  only  distribnted  things  into  species,  bj 
evidently  manifesting,  by  his  making^^soch  en  agreement  in  things,  that  he 
designed  siok  sad  sock  particulars  Te  be  together  in  the  mind;  but  by 
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making  the  Soul  of  such  a.  nature,  that  thos^  particulars,  which  be  that 
made  to  agree,  are  unavoidably  together  in  the  raind^one  naturally  eaKat* 
ing"  and.  including  the  others. 

[37*]  Gcrrcs  and  Species,  indeed,  is  a  mental  thing  ;  yet,  in  a  Benmtt 
Mature  has  distributed  many  things  into  Species  without  our  miiicis.  ThK 
is,  .God  evidently  designed  such  Particulars  to  be  together  in  the  nund. 
and  in  other  things.  But  'tis  not  so  indeed,  with  respect  to  all  genera. 
Some  therefore  may  be  called  Arbitrary  Genera,  others  JVa$urai.  pfatare 
has  designedly  made  a  distribution  of  some  things :  other  4li8tnbutioiB  ai^ 
of  a  mental  original. 

« 

[56.']  NUMBBR  is  a  train  of  differences  of  ideas,  put  together  in  the 
mind's  consideration  in  orderly  succession,  and  considered  with  respect  to 
their  relations  one  to  another,  as  in  that  orderly  mental  sncceesion.  Thii 
mental  succession  is  the  succession  of  Time.  One  may  make  whkh  they 
will  the  first,  if  it  be  but  the  first  in  consideration. . '  The  miod  beffins  where 
h  will,  and  runs  through  them  successively  one  after  another,  it  ia  a  col- 
lection of  differences ;  for  it  is  its  being  another,  in  some  respect,  that  ii 
the  very  thing  that  makes  it  capable  of  pertaining  to  multiplicity.  They 
ihust  not  merely  be  put  together,  in  orderly  succesaon  i  hut  its  only  their 
being  considered  with  reference  to  that  relation,  they  have  one  to  anothtf 
as  differences,  and  in  orderly  mental  succession,  that  denbthinatee  it  JVusi- 
her, — To  be  of  such  a  particular  number,  is  fur  bjD  idea  to  liave  suoh  a  par- 
ticular relation,  and  so  considered  by  the  mind,  to  other  differences  put  to- 
gether with  it,  in  orderly  succession. — So  that  there  is  nothing  inexphca- 
ble  in  the  nature  of  Number,  but  what  Identity  and  Diversity  ia,  and  what 
Succession,  or  Duratidh,  or  Priority  and  Posteriority,  is. 

[57.]  DURATION.    Pcutnesg^  if  I  may  make  such  a  word,  ia  nothh^ 
but  a  Modo  of  ideas.    This  Mod^  perhaps,  is  nothing  else  but  a  oeitaia 
Veterascencey  attending  our  ideas.     When  it  is,  as  we  say,  Ptuiy  the  idea, 
after  a  particular  manner,  fades  and  grows  old.    When  an  idea  appeare 
with  this  mode,  we  say  it  is  PaH,  and  according  to  the  degree  of  this  par- 
ticular inexpressible  mode,  so  we  say  the  thing  is  longer  or  more  lately 
past.     As  in  distance,  it  is  not  only  by  a  natural  trigonometry  of  the  eyes, 
or  a  sort  of  parallax,  that  we  determine  it ;  because  we  can  judge  of  dis- 
tances, as  well  with  one  eye,  as  with  two.     Nor  is  it  by  observing  the  pa- 
rallelism or  aperture  of  the  rays,  for  the  mind  judges  by  nothing,  but  the 
difference  it  observes  in  the  idea  itself,  which  alone  the  mi^d  has  any  no- 
tice of.     But  it  judges  of  distance,  by  a  particular  mode  of  indistinctness, 
as  has  been  said  before.     So  it  is  with  respect  to  distance  of  time,  by  a 
certain  peculiar  inexpressible  mode  of  fading  and  indistinctness,  which  1 
call  Veteratceence, 

'  [65.]  I  THINK  we  find  by  experience,  that,  when  we  have  been  in  a  sound 
sleep,  for  many  hours  together,  if  we  look  back  to  the  time  when  we  were 
last  awake,  the  ideas  seemfariher  off  to  us,  than  when  We  have  only  ceased 
thinking  a  few  minutes :  which  cannot  be^  because  we  see  a  longer  train  of 
intermediate  ideas  in  one  case,  than  in  the  other;  for  I  shppose  we  sea 
none  in  neither.  But  there  is  a  sort  of  Veterascence  of  ideaa,  that  have 
been  a  longer  time  in  the  mind.  When  we  look  upon  them,  they  do  not 
look  j list  OS  those,  that  are. much  nearer.  This  Veterascence  cortsists,  I 
think,  in  blotting  out  the  little  distinctions,  the  miniite  parts,  and  fine  strokes 
of  it.  Thia  is  one  way  of  judging  of  the  distance  of  Visible  objects.  lo 
this  respect,  a  house,  a  tree,  do  not  look  at  a  Uttlc  distadce,  aa  they  do  voy 
near.  They  not  only  do  not.  appear  so  big ;  b«t  a  multitude,  of  the  fittl# 
distinctions  vanish,  that  are  plain  when  we  are  near. 


[S3.]  SENSATION.  Our  Senses,  whensoimd,  uid  in  ordinary  circum«' 
stances,  are  not  pii>perly  fkllihle  in  any  thinjr :  that  is,  we  mean  our  Expe« 
Hence  by  our  Senses.  If  we  mean  any  thuur  else,  neither  fallibility  nor 
certainty  in  any  way  belongs  to  the  Senses*  Kor  are  our  Senses  certain  in 
any  thing  at  all,  any  other  way,  than  by  ponstant  experience  by  our  Senses: 
That  is,,  when  our  Sei^aes  make  ^uch  or  such  representations,  we  constantly 
e^cperiepce,  tb^t  things  a^re  ip  themselves  thus  or  thus.  So,'  when  a  thing 
appears  after  such  a  manner,  I  judge  it  to  be  at  least  two  rods  off,  at  least 
two  feet  broad ;  b|it  I  only  know,  by  constant  experience,  that  a  thing,  that 
makes  such  a  repre^eptation,  is  so  fax  off,  and  so  big.  And  so  my  senses 
are  ss  certain  in  every  thing,  when  I  have  equal  opportunity  and  occasion 
to  experience.  And  our  senses  are  said  to  deceive  us  in  some  things,  be- 
cause our  situation  does  not  allow  os  to  make  trial,  or  our  circumstances 
do  not  lead  us  to  it,  and  so  we  are  fipt  to  judge  by  our  experience,  m  otheir 
and  diffprept  cases.  T^^^uiy  9^^  Senses  make  us  think,  that  the  Moon  is 
among  the  clouds,  because  we  cannot  try  it  so  quick,  easily,  and  frequent- 
ly, as  wp  do  the  distance  of  things,  that- are  nearer.  But  the  Senses  of  an 
Astronomer,  who  observes  the  Parallax  of  the  Moon,  do  not  deceive  him. 
but  lead  him  to  the  truth.  Though  the  idea  of  the  Moon's  distance  wilt 
never  be  exercised,  so  quick  and  naturally 9  upon  every  occasion,  because  of 
the  tediousness  and  infrequenoy  of  the  trial ;  and  there  are  not  so  many 
\^ays  of  trial,  so  many  difierences  in  the  Moon's  appearance,  from  what  a 
lesser  thing  amongst  the  clouds  would  have,  as  there  are  in  things  nearer. 
I  can  remember  wHen  I  was  so  young,  that  seeing  two  things  in  the  same 
building,  one  of  which  was  twice  so  nr  off  as  the  other,  yet,  seeing  one 
over  the  other,  I  thought  thev  had  been  of  the  same  distance,  one  riglji^ 
ever  the  other.  My  senses  then  were  d^eitful  in  that  thing,  though  tSoj 
made  the  same  representations  as  now,  and  vet  now  they  are  not  de- 
ceitful. The  only  difference  is  in  experience,  uideed,  in  some  things,  our 
senses  make  no  difference  in  the  representation,  where  there  is  a  dinerence 
in  the  things.  Bnt  in  those  thiogs^  our  experience  by  our  Senses  will  lead 
VIS  not  to  judge  at  all,  and  so  they  will  deceive.  Wc  are  in  danger  of  be^ 
ing  deceived  by  our  Senses,  in  judging  of  appearances,  by  our  experience 
in  different  things,  or  by  judging  where  we  have  had  no  experience,  or  the 
like. 

[19.]  Thi»gs,  that  we  know  by  immediate  JSensation,  we  know  intui- 
tively; and  they  are  properly  self-evident  truths:  As,  Grass' is  green; 
The  Sun  shines;  Honey  is  sweets  When  we  say  that  Grass  is  green,  all 
that  wc  can  be  supposed  to  mean  by  it,  is— that,  in  a  constant  course,  when 
we  sec  Grass,  the  idea  of  green  is  excited  by  it ;  and  this  we  know  self- 
evidently. 

[55.]  APPETITE  of  the  Mind.  As  all  ideas  are  wholly  in  the  mind, 
so  is  aU  Appetite.  To  have  Appetite  towards  a  thing  is  as  remote  from 
the  nature  of  Matter,  as  to  have  Thought.  There  are  some  of  the  Ap- 
petites, that  are  called  Natural  Appetites,  that  are  not  indeed  natural  to 
tlie  Soul ;  as  the  Appetite  to  meat  and  drink.'  I  believe  when  the  Soud 
has  that  sort  of  pain,  which  is  in  hunger  and  thirst,  if  the  Soul  never  had 
experienced  that  food  and  drhik  remove  that  pain,  it  would  create  no  Ap- 
petite to  any  thing.  A  man  would  be  just  as  incapable  of  such  an  Appe- 
tite, as  he  is  to  food  he  never  smelt  por  tasted.  So  the  Appetite  of  scratch- 
ing when  it  itches. 

[16.]  TRUTIL  AfUf  idl  that  has  been  said  and  done,  the  Ouly  ade- 
quate defioition  of  Troth  is,  The  agro^ipMit  of  our  idefs  with  existcooe. 
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'to  explain  wfiat  this  existence  is,  is  another  thing.  In  abstract  ideti,  it  if 
nothing  but  the  ideas  themselves;  so  their  truth  is  their  consistency  witb 
themselves.  In  things  that  are  supposed  to  be  without  us,  it  is  the  drter- 
mination  and  fixed  mode  of  God's  exciting  ideas  in  us.  So  that  Tntfh,  ii 
these  things,  is  an  a^rreement  of  our  ideas  with  that  series  In  God.  It  ■ 
existence ;  and  that  is  all  that  we  can  say.-  It  is  impossible  that  we  sbooM 
explain  a  perfectly  abstract  and  mere  idea  of  ezi^stenee ;  only  we  alwiji 
find  this,  by  running  of  it  up,  that  God  and  Real  Existence  are  the  same. 
CorolL  Hence  we  learn  how  properly  it  may  be  sHid,  that  God  is,  aid 
that  there  is  none  else ;  and.  how  proper  are  theeie  names  of  the  Deity, 
Jeiiovah,  and  1  'am  that  I  am. 

[6.]  Truth  is  TTie  perception  of  the  reiaiiont  tfulte  are  between  ideoi. 
Falshood  is  Tke  tupposition  qfreioHons  between  ideat  VitU  are  wiconautoiC 
vtUh  thoge  ideat  thenuelves;  not  their  diMogreemeni  with  thmge  wHkod, 
All  truth  is  in  the  mind,  and  only  there.  It  is  Ideas,  or  what  is  in  the  mud, 
alone,  that  can  be  the  object  of  the  mind ;  and  what  we  caU  Truth,  is  a  con- 
sistent supposition  of  relations,  between  what  is  the  object  of  the  mind. 
Falshood  is  an  inconsistent  supposition  of  relations.  The  Truth,  that  is  in 
a  mind,  must  be  in  that  mind  as  to  its  object,  and  every  thinc^  pertaining  to 
it.  The  only  foundation  of  Error  is  inadequateness  and  unperfectioii  of 
ideas;  for,  if  the  idea  were  perfect,  it  would  be  impossible  but  that  all  its 
relations  should  be  perfectly  perceived. 

[10.]  Truth,  in  thegeneral,  may  be  defined,  afterthe  most  strict  asd 
metaphysical  manner.  The  conttMtency  and  agreement  (four  ideae^  ^ilh  the 
ideas  ofOod,  I  confess  this,  in  ordinary  conversation,  would  not  half  so 
much  tend  to  enlighten  one  in  the  meanmg  of  the  word,  as  to  say,  TIbe 
agreement  of  our  ideas  with  the  things  as  they  are.  But  it  should  be  enqoi- 
red.  What  is  it  for  our  ideas  to  agree  with  things  as  they  are  ?  seeing  uit 
corporeal  things  exist  no  otherwise  than  mentally ;  and  as  for  most  other 
thiu^^s,  they  are  only  abstract  ideas.  Truth,  as  to  externah  things,  is  the 
coi>:iistency  of  our  ideas  with  those  ideas,  or  that  train  and  series  of  ideu^ 
that  are  raised  in  our  minds,  according  to  God's  stated  order  and  law. 

Truth,  as  to  abstract  ideas,  is  the  consistency  of  our  ideas  with  them 
selvesi.  As  when  our  idea  of  a  circle,  or  a  triangle,  or  any  of  their  parts, 
is  agreeable  to  the  idea  we.  have  stated  and  agreed  to  call  by  the  name  of 
a  circle,  or  a  triaugle.  And  it  may  still  be  said,  that  Truth  is,  the  connt- 
tency  of  our  ideas  with  themstlces,  Those'ideas  are  false,  that  are  not  con- 
sistent with  the  series  of  ideas,  that  are  raised  in  our  minds,  by  according 
to  the  order  of  nature. 

Coroll.  1 .  Hence  we  see,  in  how  strict  a  sense  it  may  be  said,  that  God 
is  Truth  itself. 

Coroll  2.  Hence  it  appears,  that  Truth  consists  in  having  perfect  and 
adc(]uate  ideas  of  things :  For  instance,  if  I  judge  truly  how  far  distant  the 
Moon  is  from  the  Earth,  we  need  not  say,  that  this  Truth  consists,  in  the 
perception  of  the  relation,  between  the  two  ideas  of  the  Moon  and  the 
Earth,  bnt  in  the  adequateness. 

Coroll,  3.  Hence  Certainty  is  the  clear  perception  of  this  perfection. 
Therefore,  if  we  had  perfect  ideas  of  all  things  at  once,  that  is,  could  have 
all  in  one  view,  we  should  know  all  truth  at  the  same  moment,  and  there 
would  be  no  such  thing  as  Ratiocination,  or  finding  out  Truth*  And  Rea- 
soning is  only  of  use  to  us,  in  consequence  of  the  paucity  of  our  ideas,  and 
because  we  can  have  but  very  few  in  view  at  once* — Hence  it  is  cvideiitf 
that  all  things  are  self-evident  to  God. 
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(5. J  CERTAINTY.  Detennined  that  there  are  many  de^prees  of 
certainty,  though  not  indeed  of  absolute  certainty ;  which  is  infinitely 
strong.  We  are  certain  of  many  things  upon  demonstration,  which  yet 
we  may  he  made  more  certain  of  bv  more  demonstration;  because 
although,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  mind,  we  see  the  connection  <3/t 
the  ideas,  yet  a  stronger  mind  would  see  the  connection  more  perfectly 
and  strongly^  because  it  would  have  the  ideas  more  perfect.  We  have 
nol  such  strength  of  mind,  that  we  can  perfectly  conceive  of  but  very  few 
things ;  and  some  Mttle  of  the  strength  of  an  idea  is  lost,  in  a  moment  of 
time,  as  we,  in  the  mind,  look  successively  on  the  train  of  ideas,  in  a  de- 
monstration. 

[8.]  RULES  OF  REASONING.  It  is  no  matter  how  abstracted 
our  notions  are— the  further  we  peneCnte  and  come  to  the  prime  reality  of 
the  thing,  the  better;  provided  we  can  go  to  such  a  de^ee  of  abstraction, 
and  carry  it  out  clear.  We  may  go  so  far  in  abstraction,  that,  although 
we  may  thereby,  in  part,  see  Truth  and  Reality,  and  farther  than  ever  was 
seen  before,  yet  we  may  not  be  able  more  than  jnst  to  touch  it,  and  to  have 
a  few  obscure  glances.  We  may  not  have  strength  of  mind  to  conceive 
clearly  of  the  Manner  of  it.  We  see^farther  indeed,  but  it  is  very  obscure- 
ly and  indistinctfy.  We  had  better  stop  a  degree  or  two  short  of  this,  and 
abstract  no  farther  than  we  can  conceive  of  the  thing  distinctly,  and  ex- 
plain it  clearly :  otherwise  we  shall  be. apt  to  run  into  error,  and  confound 
.our  minds. 

[54.]  REASONINO.  We  know  our  own  existence,  and  the  exist* 
ence  of  every  thin^^,  that  we  are  conscious  of  in  our  own  minds,  intuitively ; 
but  all  our  reasonmg,  with  respect  to  Real  Existence,  depends  upon  that 
natural,  unavoidable  and  invariable,  disposition  of  the  mind,  when  it  sees  a 
thing  be^  to  be,  to  conclude  certainly,  that  there  is  a  Cauw  of  it ;  or  if  it 
sees  a  thing  to  be  in  a  very  orderly,  regular  and  exact,  manner,  to  con* 
elude  that  some  Design  regulated  and  disposed  it.  That  a  thing  that  be- 
gins to  be  should  make  itsdf,  we  know  implies  a  contradiction ;  for  we  see 
intuitively,  that  the  ideas,  that  such  an  expression  excites,  are  inconsistent. 
And  that  any  thing  should  start  up  into  beinff,  without  any  cause  at  all, 
itself,  or  any  thing  else,  is  what  the  mind,  do  wnat  we  will,  will  forever  re- 
fuse to  receive,  but  will  perpetually  reject.  When  we  therefore  see  any 
thing  begin  to  be,  we  intuitively  know  there  is  a  cause  of  it,  and  not  by  ra- 
tiocination, or  any  kind  of  argument.  This  is  an  innate  principle,  in  that 
sense,  that  the  soul  is  bom  with  it — a  necessary,  fatal  propensity,  so  to 
conclude,  on  every  occasion. 

And  thisJs  not  only  true  of  every  new  existence  of  those  we  call  Sub- 
stances, but  of  every  alteration  that  is  to  be  seen :  any  new  existence  of 
any  new  mode,  we  necessarily  suppose  to  be  from  a  cause.  For  instance^ 
if  there  bsd  been  nothing  but  one  globe  of  solid  matter,  which  in  time  past 
had  been  at  perfect  rest ;  if  it  starts  away  into  motion,  we  conclude  there 
is  some  cause  of  that  alteration.  Or  if  that  globe,  in  time  past,  had  been 
moving  in  a  straight  line,  and  turns  short  about  ai  right  angles  with  its 
former  direction ;  or  if  it  had  been  moving  with  such  a  degree  of  celerity, 
and  all  at  once  moves  with  but  half  that  swiftness.  And  it  is  all  one,  whe^ 
ther  these  alterations  be  in  Bodies,  or  in  Spirits,  their  beginning  must  have 
a  cause :  the  first  alteration  that  there  is  in  a  Spirit,  af\er  it  is  created,  let 
it  be  an  alteration  in  what  it  will ;  and  so  the  rest  So,  if  a  Spirit  alwajrs, 
in  times  past,  had  had  such  an  .inclination,  for  instance  always  loved  sjod 
chosen  sin,  and  then  has  a  quite  contrary  inclination,  and  loves  and  chooses 
'  holiness ;  tiie  beguuung  of  tbii  sjteration.or  the  first  mw  existence  in  tipat 
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(Bpirit  towards  it,  whether  it  were  some  action,  or  wfapteoevert  bad  soaie 
cause. 

And,  indeed,  it  is  no  matter,  whether  we  suppose  a  bein^  has  a  bmi- 
nin^  or  no,  if  we  see  it  exists  in  a  particular  manner,  for  which  way  ofex- 
utinfif  we  know  that  there  is  no  more  reason,  as  to  any  thiog  in  t£e  thing 
hsel?,  than  any  other  different  manner ;  the  mind  necessarily  concludes,  thit 
Uiere  ia  «ome  cause^f  its  59  existinff ,  more  t)ian  any  other  way.  For  io- 
atance,  if  there  is  but  once  piece  01  matter  existing  from  all  eternity,  and 
that  ho  a  tfquaro ;  wc  unavoidably  conclude,  there  is  some  cause  why  it  is 
square,  seeing  there  is  nothing  in  the  thing  itself  that  more  inclines  it  to 
that  figure,  than  to  an  infinite  number  of  other  figtires.  The  same  maybe 
said  as  to  rest,  or  motion,  or  the  manner  of  motion ;  and  for  all  otherbodies 
iPUKiHting,  the  mind  seeks  a  Cause  w  hy.  ■ 

Wh*:*n  the  mind  aees  a  being  existing  very  regularly,  and  ip  oHkst  eiact 
order,  eFpecially  if  the  order  consi^  in  the  e)cact  regulation  of  a  very 
great  multitude  of  particulars,  if  it  be  the  best  order,  as  to  use  njid  beauty, 
t^at  the  mind  can  conceive  of,  that  it  could  have  been,  the  mind  Qnavoi(&- 
blv  concludes,  that  its  Cause  was  a  bning  that  had  design  :  for  mstance, 
w^en  the  mind  perceives  the  beauty  and  contrivance  of  the  world ;  for  the 
world  might  have  been  one  infinite  number  of  confusiona.  and  not  have 
been  disposed  beautifully  apd  usefully :  yea,  iufinite  times  an  infinite  nrna- 
ber,  and  so  if  we  multiiAy  infinite  by  infinite,  m  ir^Uym.  So  that,  if  vt 
suppose  the  world  to  have  existed  .froin  all  eternity,  and  to  be  continually 
dl  the  while  without  the  guidance  of  design,  passing  under  different  chas- 
ges ;  it  would  have  been,  according  to  such  a  multiplication,  infinite  ta 
one,  whether  it  would  ever  have  hit  upon  this  fimn  or  no.  Note-^Thb 
way  of  concluding,  is  a  sort  of  ratiocination. 

[SB.]    RBASONINO  does  not  absohitely  dififer  from  Perceptmn,  an 

fbrther  than  there  is  the  act  of  tho  will  about  it.  It  appears  to  be  so  ia 
demonstrative  Reasoning.  Because  the  knowledge  of  a  self-evident  truth, 
it  is  evident,  does  not  differ  fVom  Perception.  But  all  demonstraLive 
knowledge  consists  in,  and  rosy  be  resolved  into,  the  knowledge  of  s^'lt- 
evident  truths.  And  it  is- also  evident,  that  the  act  of  the  mind,  in  other 
reasoning,  is  not  of  a  different  nature  from  demonstrative  Reasoning. 

(71.]  KNOWLEDGE  is  not  tho  perception  of  the  iigreem^ni,  or  dua- 
l^reement,  of  ideas,  but  rather  tlie  perception  of  the  union,  or  c/immofi,  of 
ideas— or  the  perceiving  whether  two  or  more  ideas  belong  to  one  ta- 
other. 

Carol!,  Hence  it  is  not  impossible  to  believe,  or  know,  the  Truth  of 
MvsTLTiiE8,or  propositions  that  we  cannot  comprehend,  or  soathe  mavncr 
how  the  several  ideoF,  that  bolonir  to  the  proposition,  are  united.  Per- 
haps it  cannot  properly  b*;  wiid,  that  we  see  the  agreement  of  the  ideia. 
unless  we  see  how  Ihtij  ngrec.  Btit  we  may  perceive  that  they  are  vmled. 
and  know  that  they  belorifr  one  to  another;  though  wo  do  not  know  the 
manner  fww  they  are  tied  together, 

[22.]  PREJUDICE.  Those  ideas,  which  do  not  pertain  to  tho  prime 
essence  of  t'hinic^, — such  as  all  colours  that  are  every  where  objected  to 
our'  eyes;  and  sounds  that  are  coniinnally  in  our  ears;  those  that  affect 
the  touch,  as  coM  and  heats :  and  all  our  sensations — exceedingly  ckip 
the  mind,  in  searching  into  the  innermost  nature  of  things,  and  caft 
such  a  mist  over  thin^.  tint  th«>re  is  need  of  a  sharp  sight  to  see  dearh 
throng;  for  these  will  !>i<  e.mtinually  in  the  mind,  and  associated  witk 
Mbei  ideas,  lot  ns  be  thinking  of  what  we  will ;  and  it  is  a  oontinusl  oars 
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and  pains  to  keep  clear  of  their  entanglementa,  ifi  our  ecmtiniea  into 
thin^.  This  is  one  way,  whereby  the  body  and  the  senses  observe  the 
views  oFthe  mind.  The  world  seems  so  differently  to  oar  eyes,  to  our 
cars,  and  other  senses,  from  the  idea  we  have  of  it  by  Reason,  that  we  con 
hardly  realise  the  hitter. 

[18.1  WOilDS.  We  are  used  to  appjy  the  same  words  a  hundred  dif- 
ferent ways ;  and  ideas  being  so  much  tied  and  associated  with  the  words, 
they  lead  us  into  a  thousand  real  mistakes ;  for  where  we  find  that  the 
words  may  be  connected,  the  ideas  being  4y  custom  tied  with  them,  wo 
think  the  ideas  may  be  connected  likewise,  and  applied  every  where,  and 
in  every  way,  as  the  Words. 

[«3.]  The  reason  why  tlje  names  of  Spiritual  things,  are  all,  or  most  of 
them,  derived  from  the  names  of  Sensible  or  Corporeal  ones— as  Imagina- 
tion, Conception,  Apprehend,  etc. — is,  because  there  was  no  other  way  of 
making  others  readily  understand  men's  meanine,  when  they  first  signified 
these  tiling  by  sounds,' than  by  giving  of  them  the  names  of  things  semi* 
ble,  to  which  they  had  an  analogy.  They  could  thus  point  it  out  with  the 
finger,  and  so  explain  themselves  as  in  sensible  things. 

[4«.]  DEFINITION.  That  is  not  always  a  true  Definition,  that  tends 
most  to  ^ive  us  to  understand  the  meaning  of  a  word ;  but  that,  which 
would  give  any  one  the  clearest  notion  of.  the  meaning  of  the  word,  if  ho 
had  never  been  in  an^  way  acquainted  with  the  tbinff  -signified  by  that 
word.  For  instance,  if  I  was  to  explain  the  raeanin(|r  of  the  word  Motioift^ 
to  one  that  had  seen  tjiings  move,  but  was  not  acquamted  with  the  word*; 
perhaps  I  should  say.  Motion  is  a  iking' i  going  frtm  one  ptae§  to  anoiher. 
But,  if  I  was  to  explain  it  to  one,  who  oad  never  seen  any  thing  move,  (if 
that  could  be,)  I  siiould  say.  Motion  is  a  Body*t  exiding  txtccutmly  in  att 
the  immediaUly  contiguout  pari*  of  any  didancej  wiikoui  coniimdng  any  time 
in  any, 

[30.]  INSPIRATION.  The  evidence  of  immediate  Inspiration  that 
the  prophets  had,  when  they  were  immediateljr  inspired  by  the  Spirit  of 
God  with  an V  truth,  is  an  absolute  sort  of  certamty ;  and  the  knowledge 
is  in  a  sense  intuitive — much  in  the  same  manner  as  Faith,  and  Spiritual 
Knowledge  of  the  truth  of  Religion.  Such  bright  ideas  are  raised,  and 
such  a  clear  view  of  a  perfect  agreentent  with  the  excellencies  of  the  Di- 
vine Nature,  that  it  is  known  to  be  a  communication  fioth  him.  All  the 
Deity  appears  in  the  thing,  and  in  every  thing  pertaining  to  it.  The  pro- 
phet has  so  divine  a  sense,  such  a  divine  disposition,  such  a  divine  pleasure; 
and  sees  so  divine  an  excellency,  and  so  divine  a  power,  in  what  is  reveal- 
ed, that  he  sees  as  immediately  that  God  is  there,  as  we  perceive  one  an- 
other's presence,  when  we  are  talking  together  face  to  fiice.  And  our 
features,  our  voice  and  our  shapes,  are  not  so  clear  manifestations  of  us, 
as  those  spiritual  resemblances  of  God,  that  are  in  the  Inspiration,  are 
manifestations  of  hitai.  But  yet  there  are  doubtlest  various  degrees  in  In- 
spiration< 

[^  J  THE  WILL.  It  is  not  that,  which  appears  the  greatest  good,  or , 
the  greatest  apparent  good,  that  determines  the  Will.  It  is  not  the  great- 
eat  ffood  apprehended,  or  that  which  is  apprehended  to  be  the  .greateat 
p>oa ;  but  the  Greatest  Apprehension  of  good.  It  is  not  merely  by  judg- 
mg  that  any  thing  is  a  great  good,  that  good  is  apprehended,  or  appears, 
Tner»  are  other  ways  of  apprchemKng  good.    The  having  a  mar  avi 
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senfiible  idea  ofafiy  good,  is  one  way  of  good's  appearing,  as  well  as  jod^» 
ing  that  there  is  good.  Therefore,  all  those  things  are  to  be  eoan- 
dered— the  degree  of  the  judgment^  by  which  a  thing  is  jud^d  to  be  good, 
and  the  contrary  evil ;  the  degree  of  goodness  under  which  it  appears,  ud 
the  evil  of  the  contrary ;  and  theclearness  of  the  idea  and  strenffth  of  the 
conception  of  the  goodness  and  of  the  evil.  And  that  Good,  of  which  there 
is  the  greatest  spprehension  or  sense,  all  those  things  being  taken  together, 
is  chosen  by  the  Will.  And  if  there  be  a  greater  apprehension  of  goodto 
be  obtained,  or  evil  escaped,  by  doinff  a  thinfi^,  than  in  lettingr  it  alone,  thr 
Will  determines  to  the  doing  it.  Tne  mind  will  be  for  the  present  most 
uneasy  in  neglecting  it,  and  the  mind  always  avoids  that,  in  which  it  wooU 
be  for  tlie  present  most  uneasy.  The  degree  of  apprehension  of  good, 
which  I  suppose  to  determine  the  Will,  is  composed  of  the  de^ee  of  good 
apprehended,  and  the  degree  of  apprehension.  The  degree  of  apprehen- 
sion, again,  is  composed  of  the  strength  of  th^  conception,  and  the  jadg- 
»«nt.  .^^ 

[60.]  WILL,  ITS  DETERMINATION.    The  greatest  mental  exist- 
cnce  of  Good,  ihe  greatest  degree  oftlie  mind*s  sense  of  Good,  the  great- 
est degree  of  apprehension,  or  perception,  or  idea  of  own  Good,  always  de> 
termines  the  Will.     Where  three  things  are  to  be  considered,  that  make 
up  the  proportion  of  mental  existence  of  own  good  ;  for  it  is  the  proportion 
compounded  of  these  three  proportions  that  always  determine;*  the  Will 
1.  The  degree  of  good  apprehended,  or  the  degree  of  good  represented 
by  idea.    This  used  to  be  reckoned  by  many,  the  only  thing  that  detennioed 
the  Will. — 2*  The  proportion  or  degree  of  apprehension  or  pereeption^ 
the  degree  of  the  view  the  mind  has  of  it,  or  the  degree  of  the  ideal'  per- 
ceptive presence  of  the  good  in  the  mind.    This  consists  in  two  things. 
(1.)  In  the  degree  of  the  judgment.    This  is  different  fVom  the  first  thing 
we  mentioned,  which  was  the  judfirmcnt  of  the  degree  of  good ;  but  we 
speak  now  of  the  degree  of  that Juagcment,  according  to  the  degree  of  as- 
surance or  certainty.  (2.)  The  Deepness  of  the  sense  of  the  goodness;  or 
the  clearness,  liveliness  and  sensibleness,  of  the  goodness  or  sweetness,  or 
the  strength  of  the  impression  on  the  mind.     As  one,  that  has  just  tasted 
honey,  has  more  of  an  idea  of  itd  ^oduess,  than  one  that  neyer  tasted, 
though  he  also  ful!y  believes  that  it  is  very  sweet,  yea  as   sweet  as  it 
is.     And  he  that  has  seen  a  great  beauty,  has  a  far  more  clear  and 
strong  idea  ot  it,  than  he  that  never  saw  it.     Good,  as  it  is  thus  most  dear- 
ly and  strongly  present  to  the  mind,  will  proportionally  more  influence  the 
mind  to  incline  and  will. — 3.  There  is  to  be  considered  the  proportion  or 
degree  of  the  mind's  apprehension  of  the  Pn>prkiy  of  the  good,  or  of  its 
Own  Concernment  in  it.     Thus  the  soul  has  a  clearer  ana  stronger  ap- 
prehension of  u  i;loasure,  that  it  may  enjoy  the  next  hour,  than  of  the  same 
pleasure  that  it  i.s  .-^iiro  it  may  enjoy  ten  years  hence,  though  the  latter  doth  re- 
ally as  much  concern  it  rs  the  former.     There  are  usuuly  other  things  con- 
cur, to  make  men  chooso  present,  before  iuture,  good.     They  are  gene- 
rally m)re  certain  of  the  good,  and  have  a  stronger  sense  of  it.     But  if 
they  were  equally  certain,  and  it  were  the  very  same  jjood,  and  they  were 
sure  it  would  be  the  same,  yet  the  soul  would  be  most  inclined  to  the  near- 
est, becansc  (li.'V  have  not  so  lively  an  apprehension  oftbemselves.  and  of 
the  good,  and  of  the  wlude  matter.     And  then  there  is  the  fiain  and  un- 
easiness of  enduring  such  on  appetite  so  long  a  time,  that  generally  conies 
in.     But  yet  thl*;  matter  wants  to  be  made  something  more  clear,  why  the 
soul  is  more  strongly  inchnod  to  near,  than  distant  good. 

It  is  utti^rly  impossible  but  that  it  should  be  so,  that  the  inclination  and 
choice  of  the  mind  should  always  be  determined  by  Good,  ay  mentally  or 


Mleally  existing.  ^^  would  bo  a  contradiction  to  suppose  otherwise,  for  we 
mean  nothin|>  else  by  Good,  but  that  which  agree*  with  the  inclination  and 
dispoiition  (^the  mind.  And  surely  that,  which  agrees  with  it,  must  agree 
with  it.  And  it  also  implies  a  contradiction,  to  suppc/se  that  that  good, 
whose  mental  or  ideal  being  is  greatest,  does  not  always  determine  the^ 
Will ;  for  we  mean  nothing  else,  by  Greatest  Good,  but  that  which  agrees 
most  with  the  inclination  and  disposition  of  the  soul.  It  is  ridiculous  to 
say,  that  the  soul  does-  not  incline  to  that  most,  which  is  most  agreeable 
to  the  inclination  of  the  soul. — I  think  I  was  not  mistaken  when  I  said  that 
nothing  else  13  meant  by  Good,  here,  but  that  that  agrees  with  the  Inclina- 
nation  and  Disposition  of  the  mind.  If  they  do  not  mean  that  that  strikes 
the  mind,  that  that  is  agreeable  to  it,  that  that  pleases  it,  and  falls  in  witb 
the  disposition  of  its  nature ;  theu  I  would  know,  What  is  meant. 

The  Will  is  no  otherwise  diiferent  from  the  Inclinstion,  than  that  we 
commonly  call  that  the  Will,  that  is  the  Mind's  Inclination,  with  respect 
to  its  own  Immediate  Actions. 

[70.1  That  it  is  not  Uneasiness,  in  our  present  circumstances,  that  al- 
ways determines  the  Win,  as  Mr.  Locke  supposes,  b  evident  by  this,  that 
there  may  be  an  Act  of  the  WUI,  in  choosing  and  determining  to  forbear  Lo 
act,  or  move,  when  some  action  is  proposed  to  a  man ;  as  well  as  in  choos- 
ing to  act.  Thus,  if  a  man  be  put  upon  rising  from  his  seat,  and  going  to  a 
certain  place ;  his  voluntary  refusal  is  an  act  of  the  Will,  which  does  not 
arise  from  any  uneasiness  in  his  present  circumstances  certainly.  An  act 
of  voluntary  refusal  is  as  truly  an  act  of  th^  Will,  as  an  act  of  choice ; 
and  indeed  there  is  an  act  of  choice  in  an  act  of  refusal.  The  Will  choo- 
ses to  neglect :  it  prefers  the  opposite  of  that  which  is  refused. 

[39.]  CONSCfENCE.  Beside  the  two  sorts  of  Assent  of  the  mind, 
called  Will  and  Judgment^fhere  is  a  third,  arising  from  a  sense  of  the  Ge- 
neral Beauty  and  Harmony  of  thins^,  which  is  Contcience.  There  are 
some  things,  which  move  a  kind  of  horror  in  the  mind,  which  yet  the 
mind  wills  and  chooses;  and  some,  which  are  agreeable  in  this  way  to  its 
make  and  constitution,  which  yet  it  chooses  not.  These  Assents  of  Will 
and  Conscience  have  indeed  a  common  object,  which  is  Excellency.  Still 
they  differ.  The  one  is  always  General  Excellency:  that  is  Harmonyv 
taking  in  its  relation  to  the  Whole  System  of  beings.  The  other,  that 
Excefiency  which  most  strongly  affects,  whether  the  Excellency  be  more 

feneral  or  particular.     But  the  degree,  wherein  we  are  affected  by  any 
Ixcellency,  is  in  proportion  compounded  of  the  Extensiveness,  and  the  In- 
tensiveness,  of  our  view  of  that  Excellency. 

[ I .]  EXCELLENCY.  There  has  nothing  been  more  without  a  defi- 
nition, than  Excellency;  although.it  be  what  we  are  more  concerned  with:, 
than  any  thing  elM  whatsoever  i  yea,  we  are  concerned  virith  nothing  else; 
But  what  is  this  Excellency  ?  Wherein  is  one  thing  exceUent,  and  anoth- 
er evil;  one  beautiful,  and  another  deformed?  ^me  have  said  that  all 
Excellency  u^  Harmony^  Symmetry^  or  Proportfum;  but  they  have  not  yet- 
explained  it.  We  would  know;  Why  Proportion  is  more  excellent  than 
Disproportion ;  that  is,  why  PropoMion  is  pleasant  to  the  mind,  and  Dis- 
proportion unpleasant?  Proportion  is  a  thing  that  may  be  explained  yet 
further.  It  is  an  EmMtUty,  or  lAkenea  (f  rafuw  ;  so  that  it  is  the  Eouali- 
ty,  that  makes  the  ProportioOk-  Excellency  therefore  seems  to  consist  in 
KffiiiM^.  Thus,  if  theie  be  two  perfect  c^uo/  cirdee,  or  globes,  together, 
fhere  is  oepething^Biore  of  lieeoty  thm  if  thoy  wereef  tfite««af,  dispropor* 
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belies  arc  shadows  of  being,  so  their  proportions  are  shadows  of  pro- 
portinn. 

The  pleasures  of  the  senses,  where  harmony  is  not  the  object  of  jadg- 
m*Mit .  arM  the  result  of  equality.  Thus  in  Music,  not  only  In  the  propor- 
ti(Mi  which  the  Revorol  notes  of  a  tune  bear,  one  among  another,  but  ii 
inc'-'tjiy  two  noteb.  there  is  harmony  ;  whereas  it  is  iraposaible  there sbooM 
b«-  pri«jir)rtion  between  only  two  terms.  But  the  proportion  is  ia  the  pu<- 
ticnlur  \  ihrationH  of  the  air,  which  strike  on  the  ear.  And  so,  in  the  jdcit- 
ant.iv":^s  of  light,  colours,  tastes,  smells  and  touch,  all  arise  from  proportioR 
of  ino'ion.  The  or^nh  are  so  contrived  that,  upon  the  touch  of  soeh  and 
sutri  piirticleH,  there  shall  be  a  regular  and  harmonious  motion  of  theaai* 
final  spirits. 

S;  iriiuai  JmTmonip«<  arc  of  vastly  larger  extent :  i.  e.  the  proportions  an 
vastly  oftenor  rdoubl'jd,  and  respect  mere  beings,' and  require  a  vastly 
larger  view  to  comprehend  them ;  as  some  simple  notes  do  more  affect  ODe, 
wbo  has  not  a  comprehensive  understanding  of  Music. 

The  reason,  why  Equality  thus  pleases  tlie  mind,  and  Inequality  is  on- 
pleading,  is  becaii^»o  Disproportion,  or  Inconsistency,  is  contrary  to  Bein;. 
For  Ib.Mnjr,  if  wh  «^xamine  narrowly,  is  nothing  else  but  Proportion.  When 
one  V'mg  i^  incon»idtent  with  another  being,  then  Being  is  contradicted. 
But  eoKtrddiction  to  Being,  is  intolerable  to  perceiving  beings,  and  theooo- 
aent'to  Being,  most  pleasing^. 

Excellency  consists  in  the  Similamest  of  one  being  to  another-- mt 
merely  Equality  and  Proportion,  hut  any  kind  of  Similamoas  thus  Simi- 
4ame6s  of  dirtation.  Supposing  many  globes  moving  in  riffht  HneSfit  ii 
more  beautiful,  that  they  should  move  all  the  same  way,  and  according  ti 
the  same  direction,  than  if  they  moved  disorderly ;  one,  one  way,  and  ano- 
ther, another.  This  is  an  universal  definition  of  Excellency  : — 7^  Om- 
tent  of  Being-  to  Beings  or  Being*t  Cofutnt  to  Entity.  The  more  the  Coo- 
sent  is,  ond  the  more  extensive,  the  greater  is  the  Excellency. 

How  exceedingly  apt  are  we,  when  we  are  sitting  still,  and  accidentally 
casting  our  f ;  e  upon  some  marks  or  spots  in  the  floor  or  wall,  to  be  rang^ 
ing  of  them  into  rpgular  parcels  and  figures:  ond,  if  we  sec  a  mark  out  of 
its  place,  to  be  placing  of  it  right,  by  our  imagination  ;  and  this,  even  wlrile 
wc  are  meditating  on  something  else.  So  we  may  catch  ourselves  at  ob- 
serving the  rules  of  harmony  and  regularity,  in  the  careless  motions  of 
our  heads  or  feet,  and  when  playing  with  our  hands,  or  walking  about  tb« 
room. 

Plcasednesr,  in  perceiving  Bein^  always  arises,  either  from  a  percep- 
tion of  Consent  to  }>eing  ii)  general,  or  of  Consent  to  that  Being  that  per- 
ceives. A«  wo  havp  shown,  that  Agreeableness  to  Entity  must  be  agree- 
able to  perceiving  Entity;  it  Ls  as  evident  that  it  is  necessary  that  Agreea- 
bleness to  that  Being  unist  be  pleasing  to  it,  if  it  perceives  it.  So  that 
Pleasedness  docs  not  always  arise  from  a  perception  of  Excellency ;  [in 
general ;]  but  the  greater  a  Being  is,  and  the  more  it  has  of  Entity,  the 
more  will  Consent  to  Bting  in  general  please  it.  But  God  is  proper  En- 
tity Itself,  and  these  two  therefore,  in  Ilim,  become  the  same  ;  for,  so  ftr 
as  a  thing  consents  to  Beinrr  in  general,  so  far  it  consents  to  Ilim ;  and 
the  more  perfect  Created  Spirits  are,  the  nearer  do  they  come  to  their 
Creator,  in  this  regard. 

Til  \T,  which  isoflen  called  SelfL(jvc,  is  exceedingly  improperly  called 
Love^  for  they  do  not  only  say  that  one  loves  himself,  when  he  sees  Mime- 
thing  amiable  in  himself,  the  view  of  which  begets  delight.  But  merelf 
an  inclination  to  pleasure,  and  aversenem  to  pain,  they  call  Self  Love ;  ao 
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that  tlic  devik,  And  other  damned  8puritfl,k>ve  tkemaelves,  not  because  they 
see  any  thing  in  themselves,  which  they  imagine  to  be  lovely,  but  merely^ 
because  they  do  not  incline  to  pain  but  to  pleasure,  or  merely  because  they 
are  capable  of  pain  or  pleasure;  for  pain  and  pleasure  include  an  inclinap 
tion  to  agreeableness,  and  an  aversion  to  disagreeahleness.  Now  how 
improper  is  it  to  say,  that  one  bves  himself,  because  what  is  agreeable  to 
him  is  agreeabJe  to  him,  and  what  is  disagreeable  to  him  is  disagreeable  to 
him :  which  mere  Entity  supposes.  So  Uiat  this,  that  they  call  Self-Love, 
is  no  affection,  but  only  the  Eistity  of  the  thing,  or  his  being  What  he  is. 

One  alone,  without  any  reference  to  any  more,  cannot  be  excellent ;  for 
in  such  case,  there  can  be  no  manner  of  relation  no  way,  and  therefore  no 
such  thing  as  Consent.  Indeed  what  we  call  One^  may  be  exceUeht  be- 
cause of  a  consent  of  parts,  or  some  consent  of  those  in  that  bein^^,  that  are 
distinguished  into  a  plurality  some  way  or  other.  But  in  a  bemg  that  is 
absolutely  without  any  plurality,  there  cannot  be  Excellency,  for  there  can 
be  no  such  thing  as  consent  or  agreement. 

One  of  the  highest  excellencies  is  Love.  As  nothing  else  has  a  proper 
being  but  Spirits,  and  as  Bodies  are  but  the  shadow  of  ^ing,  therefore  the 
consent  of  bodies  one  to  another,  and  the  harmonv  that  is  among  them,  is 
but  the  shadow  of  Excellency.  The  highest  Excellency  therefore  must  be 
the  consent  of  Spirits  one  to  another.  But  the  consent  of  Spirits  consists 
half  in  their  mutual  love  one  to  another.  And  the  sweet  harmony  be- 
tween the  various  parts  of  the  Universe,  is  only  an  image  of  mutual  love. 
But  yet  a  lower  kind  of  love  may  be  odious,  because  it  hinders,  or  is  con- 
trary to,  a  higher  and  more  general. .  Even  a  lower  proportion  is  often  a 
deformity,  because  it  is  contrary  to  a  more  general  proportion. 

CoroU.  1 .  If  so  much  of  the  beautj^  and  excellency  of  Spirits  consists  in 
Love,  then  the  deformity  of  evil  spirits  consists  as  much  in  hatred  and 
malice. 

CoroU.  2.  The  more  any  doctrine,  or  institution,  brinjfs  to  light  of  the 
Spiritual  World,  the  more  will  it  urge  to  Love  and  Chanty. 

Hafpivbss  strictly  consists  in  the  perception  of  these  three  things :  of 
the  consent  of  being  to  its  own  being ;  of  its  own  consent  to  being ;  and  of 
being's  consent  to  being. 

[14.]  Excellence,  lo  put  it  in  other  words,  is  that  which  is  beauti/ul 
and  lovely.  That  which  is  beautilul,  considered  by  itself  separately,  and 
deformed,  considered  as  a  part  of  something  else  more  extended ;  or  beau- 
tiful, only  with  respect  to  itself  and  a  few  other  things,  and  not  as  a  part  of 
that  which  contains  all  thin^ra-^the  Universe — ;  is  udse  beauty  and  a  con- 
fined beauty.  That  which  is  beautifkl,  with  respect  to  the  university  of 
things,  has  a  generally  extended  excellence  and  a  true  beauty;  and  the  more 
extended,  or  limited,  its  system  is,  the  more  confined  or  extended  u  its 
beauty. 

[62.]  As  BODIES,  the  objects  of  our  external  senses,  are  but  the  shadows 
f)f  beings ;  that  harmony,  wherein  consists  sensible  excellency  and  beauty, 
is  but  tne  shadow  of  excellency.  That  is,  it  is  pleasant  to  the  mind,  be- 
cause it  is  a  shadow  of  love.  When  one  thing  sweetly  harmonizes  with 
another,  as  the  Notes  in  mnsick,  the  notes  are  so  conformed,  and  have 
such  proportion  one  to  another,  that  they  seem  to  have  respect  one  to  an- 
other, as  if  they  loved  one. another.  So  the  beauty  of  figures  and  motions 
is,  when  one  part  has  such  consonant  proportion  with  uie  rest,  as  repre- 
sents a  general  agreeing  and  consenting  together ;  which  is  very  much  the 
image  of  Love,  in  all  the  iNirts  of«  Soeiety,  united  by  a  sweet  consent  and 
chanty  of  heajt-    Therein  cosnb  the  beauty  of  figures,  as  of  flowers 
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drawn  with  a  pen;  and  the  beauty  of  the  body»  and  of  the  featurea  of  tiie 
face. 

There  is  no  other  way,  that  sensible  things  can  cooseiitoBe  to  anoUier 
but  by  Bouality,  or  by  Likeness,  or  by  Proportion.  Therefore  the  kwat 
or  most  simple  kind  of  beauty  is  equality  at  likeness;  because  by  equality 
or  likeness,  one  part  consents  with  but  onepart ;  but  by  Propoitmn  ooeput 
may  sweetly  consent  to  ten  thousand  different  parts ;  all  the  parts  atj 
consent  with  all  the  rest ;  and  not  only  so,  but  the  parts,  taken  smgly.Bny 
consent  with  the  whole  taken  together.  Thus,  in  the  figures  or  Douriskct 
drawn  by  an  acute  penman,  every  stroke  may  have  such  a  proportion,  bocb 
by  the  pUce  and  distance,  direction,  degree  of  curvity,  etc.  that  there 
may  be  a  consent,  in  the  parts  of  each  strode,  one  with  another,  and  a  bar- 
monious  agreement  with  all  the  strokes,  and  with  the  various  parts,  con- 
poped  of  many  strokes,  and  an  agreeableqes;^  to  the  whole  figure  taken  to- 
gether. 

There  is  a'beauty  in  Equality,  as  appears  very  evident  by  the  very  great 
respect  men  show  to  it,  in  every  thing  they  make  or  do.  How  unbeautifbl 
would  be  the  body,  if  the  parts  on  one  side  were  unequal  to  those  on  tin 
other ;  how  unbeautiful  would  writing  be,  if  the  letters  were  not  of  u 
equal  height,  or  the  hues  of  an  equal  length,  or  at  an  equal  distance,  or  if 
the  pages  were  not  of  an  equal  width  or  height ;  and  how  unbeauti(iil 
would  a  building  be^  if  uo  equality  were  observed  in  the  correspondent 
parts. 

ExisTENcc  or  Entity  is  that,  into  which  all^ExcclIency  is  to  bo  resolvri 
Being  or  Existence  is  what  is  necessarily  agreeable  to  Being ;  and  wbea 
Being  perceives  it,  it  will  be  an  agreeable  perception;  and  any  contimdic* 
tiojQ  to  Being  or  Existence  is  what  Being  when  it  perceives,  abhora.  If 
iBeinff,  in  itself  considered,  were  not  pleasing,  Being^s  consent  to  Being 
would  not  be  pleasing,  nor  would  Being's  disagreeing  with  Being,  be  dis- 
pleasing. Therefore,  not  only  may  Oreatneu  be  considered  as  a  capacity 
of  Excellency ;  but  a  Being,  by  reason  of  his  greatness  considered  alone, 
is  the  more  excellent,  bccauRe  he  partakes  mere  of  Being.  Though  if  he  be 
great,  if  he  dissents  from  more  general  and  extensive  Being,  or  from  Tni- 
versa]  Being ;  he  is  the  more  odious  for  his  greatness,  because  the  dissent 
or  contradiction  to  Being  in  general  is  so  much  the  greater.  Jt  is  more 
grating  to  see  n)uch  Being  dissent  from  Being  than  to  see  little ;  and  bis 
greatness,  or  the  quantity  of  Being  he  partakes  of,  docs  nothing  towards 
bettering  hia  dissent  from  Being  in  general,  because  there  i*i  no  proportion 
between  Finite  Being,  however  great,  and  Universal  Being, 

CoroU,  1 .  Hence  it  Is  impossible  that  God  should  be  any  otherwise, 
than  excellent ;  for  he  is  the  Infinite,  Universal  and  All-comprehending.  Ei- 
istence. 

2.  Hence  God  infinitely  loves  himself,  because  his  Being  is  Infinite. 
He  is  in  himself,  if  I  may  so  say,  an  Infinite  Quantity  of  Existence. 

3.  Hence  we^learn  one  reason,  why  porson**,  who  view  Death  merely  is 
Annihilation,  have  a  great  abhorrence  of  it,  though  they  live  a  very  afflictr 
ed  life. 

(63.]  Sensible  Things,  by  virtue  of  the  harmony  and  proportion  that  is 
seen  in  them,  carry  the  appearance  of  perceiving  and  willing  being.  The? 
evidently  show  at  first  blush,  the  action  and  governing  of  understandiitf 
and  volition.  The  Notqs  of  a  tune  or  the  strokes  of  an  acute  penman,  for 
instance,  are  placed  in  such  pxact  order,  having  such  mutual  respect^ooe 
to  another,  that  they  carrj  with  them,  jato  the  mmd  of  him  that  sees  or 
hears,  the  conception  of  an  undorstandjl^  and  will  exerting  itself  in  thcM 
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app^ranc^ ;  and  W^re  it  not  that  we,  by  refl6cUon  and  reilsoning,  are  led  tor 
an  extrinsic  intelligence  and  will,  that  was  the  cause,  it  would  seem  to  be  in 
the  Notes  and  Strokes  themselves.  They  would  appear  like  a  society  of 
80  niany  perceiving  beidgs^  sweetly  agreeing  together.  I  can  conceive  of 
no  other  reason  why  Equalify  and  Proportiony  snould  be  pleasing  to  hiro 
that  perceives,  but  only  that  it  has  an  appearance  of  Consent* 

[64.]  BxcELLEKCT  may  be  distributed  into  Oreatnegs  and  Beauhf*  The 
former  is  the  Degree  of  Being ;  the  latter  is  Being's  Consent  lo  Being* 

[49.]  It  18  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  mere  perception  of  fieinlg  is 
agreeable  to  perceiving  Being,  as  well  as  well  as  Being's  consent  to  Bemg. 
If  absolute  Being  were  not  agreeable  to  perceiving  Being,  the  contradic- 
tion of  Beinff  to  Being  would  not  be  unpleasant.  Hence  there  is  in  the 
mind  an  inclination  to  perceive  the  things  that  are,  or  the  Desire  of  Troth. 
The  exercise  of  this  disposition  of  the  soul,  to  a  high  degree,  is  the  passion 
of  admiration.  When  the  mind  beholds  a  very  uncommon  object,  there  is 
the  pleasure  of  a  new  ^perception,  with  the  excitation  of  the  appetite  of 
knowing  more  of  it,  as  the  causes  and  manner  of  production  and  the  likCf 
and  the  uneasiness  arising  from  its  being  so  hidden.  These  compose  that 
emotion  called  AdwUratitm. 

[46.]  EXCELLENCE.  I.  When  we  spake  of  Excellence  in  Bodiefll< 
Ire  were  obliged  to  borrow  the  word,  Ckmsent^  from  Spiritual  things ;  but 
Excellence  in  and  among  Spirits  is  in  its  prime  and  proper  sense,  Being's 
consent  to  Bein^.  There  is  no  other  proper  consent  but  that  of  Mnmsy 
even  of  their  Will;  which,  whea  it  is  of  Minds  towards  Minds,  it  is  Love^ 
and  when  of  Minds  towards  other  things,  it  is  Choice.  Wherefore'  all  the 
Primary  and  Original  beauty  or  excellence,  that  is  among  Minds,  is  Love  ^ 
and  into  this  may  all  be  resolved  that  is  found  amon^  them. 

2,  When  we  spake  of  External  exo^llenc^,  we  said,  that  Being's  cofuenl 
to  Bekigy  must  needs  be  agreeable  to  Percetvmg  Being*  But  now  we  afe 
speaking  of  Spiritual  things,  we  may  change  the  phrase,  and  say,  that 
Mind's  Jott  to  Mind  musl  needs  be  lovely  to  Behotding  Mind  ;  and  Being's 
love  to  Being,  in  general,  must  needs  be  agreeable  to  Being  that  perceive* 
it,  because  itself  is  a  participation  of  Being,  in  general. 

3.  As  to  the  proportion  of  this  Love ; — to  greater  Spirits,  more,  and  to 
less,  less  ;^t  is  beautiful,  as  it  is  a  manifestation  of  love  to  Spirit  or  Being 
in  genersl  And  the  want  of  this  proportion  is  a  deformity,  because  it  is  a- 
manifestation  of  a  defect  of  sueh  a  love.  It  shows  thai  it  is  not  Being,  in 
general,  but  something  else,  that  is  lovedf  when  love  is  not  in  proportion 
to  the  Eztensiveness  and  Excellence  of  Being. 

4«  Seeing  God  has  so  plainly  revealed  himself  to  us ;  and  other  minds 
are  made  in  his  image,  and  are  emanations  from  him ;  We  may  judge  what 
is  the  Excellence  of  other  minds,  by  what  is  his,  which  We  have  shown  b 
Love.  His  Infinite  Beauty,  is  Kb  Infinite  mutual  Love  of  Himself.  Non^ 
God  b  the  Prime  and  Original  Being,  the  First  and  Last^  and  the  Pat^ 
tern  of  all,  and  has  the  sumof  all  perfection.  We  may  therefore,  doubtless, 
conclude,  that  all  that  b  the  perfection  of  Spirits  may  be  resolved  into  that 
which  b  God's  perfection,  which  b  I^ove. 

5.  There  are  several  degrees  of  deformity  or  ^bagreeableness  of  dissent 
from  Being.  One  is,  when  there  b  only  merely  a  dissent  from  Being, 
Thb  b  disagreeable  to  Being,  f  for  Perceiving  Being  only  b  pnopeiTy 
Being.)  Still  more  disagreeable  b  a  dissent  to  very  exceUent  Be^ 
ing,  or,  as  we  have  esplained,  to  a  Being  tkai  consents  in  a  high  degree  to 
Beingt  because  sueh  a  Being  by  lach  a  consent  becomes  bigger;  andadbf' 
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sense  that  Naturei  in  general,  consents  ta  him :  be  has  not  only  Pemiihid 
Joy^  qfnund^  wherever  he  is.  These  tiiingrs  are  obviooslv  invifponlflil  by 
the  knowledge  of  God  and  his  Constitution  about  us»  mm  by  the  hikn 
the  GospeL 

[The  preceding  articles  were  written  as  comments  on  tber  Varioos  sob- 
jects  treated  of,  while  the  author  was  studying  the  Eesav  on  the  Human  Ui- 
derstandiu^.  It  is  uot  improbable  that  some  of  the  later  numbers  wiR 
written  whde  Uie  author  was  a  tutor  in  CoUege.] 


1. 

NOTES  ON  NATU&AL  SCl&NCJE* 

The  following  hints,  to  guide  himself  in  the  arrangement  of  his  proposed 
work,  are  on  the  first  page  of  the  cover* 

1.  Remember  to  set  down  here,  the  order  in  which  I  would  ba?e  the 
particulars  stand ;  a  mark  here  denoting  the  paragraphs* 

2.  To  set  down  thb,  and  the  following  propositions,  only  as  postnhtes, 
in  short,  without  standing  to  prove  them* 

3.  To  have  in  the  beginning,  I>efinitions,  as  the  definition  of  an  Atma, 
or  Perfect  Solid ;  and  what  I  mean  by  a  body  touching  by  points,  touch- 
ing by  lines,  and  touching  by  surfaces. 

4.  Let  there  be  Poetulata ;  which  let  be  either  azioma,  or  principles, 
exceeding  plainly  deduced  from  them. 

6*  Liet  there  be  Definitions  and  Postulata,  not  only  at  the  begimuni 
of  the  whole,  but  at  the  beginning  of  the  particular  Cbsptem  and  SectioBs, 
if  there  is  occasion,  which  postulates  and  definitions  may  be  referret?  t» 
from  other  parts.  If  it  suits  best,  these  may  be  put  before  even  the  Sec- 
tions, in  the  midst  of  a  Chapter. 

The  following  Rules,  to  direct  'him  in  writiug  the  work,  are  on  the  iD' 
side  page  of  the  cover. 

1 .  Try  not  only  to  silence,  but  to  gain. 

2.  To  give  but  few  pre&torial  aclmonitioiis  about  the  style  and  methods 
It  doth  au  author  much  hurt  to  show  his  concern  in  those  things. 

3.  What  is  prefatorial,  not  to  write  in  a  distinct  preface,  or  introduc- 
tion, but  in  the  body  of  the  work ;  then  I  shall  be  sure  to  have  it  read  by 
every  one. 

4.  Let  much  modesty  be  seen  in  the  style. 

6.  Not  to  insert  any  disputable  thing,  or  that  will  be  Mkely  to  be  dts- 
puted  by  learned  men;  for  I  may  depend  upon  it,  they  will  receive notluofi 
but  what  is  undeniable,  from  me ;  that  is,  in  things  exceedin|^ly  beside  the 
ordinary  way  of  thinking. 

6.  lln  short  hand.} 

7.  When  I  would  prove  any  thing,  to  take  special  care  that  the  aat- 
ter  be  so  stated,  that  it  shall  be  seen,  most  cleady  and  distmctly,  by  every 
one,  just  how  much  I  would  prove:  and  to  extricate  all  auestiona  fiom  the 
least  confusion  or  amburtiity  of  words,  so  that  the  ideas  shall  be  left  naked. 

8.  In  the  course  oTreasoninff,  not  to  pretend  any  thing  to  be  toon 
certain,  than  every  one  will  plaimy  see  it  is,  by  such  iexpreamoaa  asr-I^ 
is  certain,r— It  is  undeniable^-^tc. 

9.  To  be  very  moderate  in  the  use  of  terms  ef  lU    I«et  it  nol  Ibek  m 
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if  I  was  much  rtad^  or  was  cooversant  with  books,  or  with  the  learned 
world. 

10.  In  the  jnethod  of  placing  things,  the  first  respect  is  to  be  had  to 
the  earfness  and  intelligibleness,  the  clearness  and  certainty,  and  the  con- 
•exion  and  dependence  of  other  things  upon  them. 

11.  Never  to  dispute  for  things,  after  that  I  cannot  handsomely  re- 
treat, upon  conviction  of  the  contrary. 

12.  In  writing,  let  there  be  much  compliance  with  the  reader's  weak- 
ness, and  according  to  the  rules  in  the  Ladies'  Library,  Vol.  L  p.  340,  and 
Sequel. 

13.  Let  there  be  always  laid  down  as  many  Lemmata*,  or  preparatory 
propositions,  as  are  necessary,  to  make  the  consequent  proposition  clear 
and  perspicuous. 

14.  When  the  proposition  allows  it,  let  there  be  confirming  Corollaries 
and  Inferences,  for  die  confirmation  of  what  had  been  before  said  and 
proved. 

15.  Oftentimes  it  suits  the  subject  and  reasoning  best,  to  explain  by 
way  of  objection  and  answer,  after  the  manner  of  Dialogue. 

16.  Always,  when  I  have  occasion,  to  make  use  of  motbematioal 
proofs.     [  The  reH  in  ahori  k&nd,] 

n,  [In  shoH  hand.] 

13.     If  I  publish  these  pTopo6itions<<«-{i/^  reti  in  ahori  hand,] 

1 9  and  20,  in  ahort  pond. 


OF  THE  PREJUDICES  OF  THE  IMAGINATION. 

Lbmma  to  the  whole  : 

Of  all  prejudieee,  no  one  so  fights  with  Natural  Philosophy,  and  prevails 
more  against  it,  than  those  of  the  Imagination.  It  is  these,  which  make 
the  vulm  so  roar  out,  upon  the  mention  of  some  very  rational  philosophi* 
cal  truths.  And  indeed  I  have  known  of  some  very  learned  men,  that  have 
pretended  to  a  more  than^  ordinary  freedom  from  such  prejudices,  so  over- 
come by  tbesi,  that,  merely  because  of  them,  they  have  believed  things 
most  absurd.  And  truly  I  hardly  know  of  any  other  prejudices,  that  are 
more  powerful  against  truth  of  any  kind,  than  those ;  and  I  believe  they 
will  not  give  t|^  hand  to  any  in  any  cose,  except  to  those  arising  from  our 
ruling  self-interest,  or  the  impetuosity  of  human  passions.  And  there  is 
very  good  reason  for  it ;  for  opmions,  arising  from  imagination,  take  us  as 
soon  as  we  are  bom,  are  beat  into  us  by  every  act  of  sensation,  and  so  grow 
up  with  us  from  our  very  births,  and  by  that  means  grow  into  us  so  fast, 
that  H  is  almost  impossible  to  root  them  out ;  being,  as  it  were,  so  incorpo- 
rated with  our  very  minds,  that  whatsoever  is  objected  contrary  thereun- 
to, is,  08  if  it  were  pissonaiit  to  the  very  constitution  of  them.  Hence  men 
come  to  make  what  they  can  actually  perceive  by  their  senses,  or  by  im- 
mediate and  outside  reflection  into  their  own  souls,  the  standard  of  possi- 
bility and  impossibility ;  so  that  there  must  be  no  body,  forsooth,  bigger 
than  they  can  conceive  of,  or  less  than  they  can  see  with  tlieir  eyes :  no 
motion,  either  much  swifter,  or  slower,  than  they  can  imagine.  As  to  the 
rrreatness,  and  distances  of  bodies,  the  learned  world  have  pretty' well  con- 
nucred  their  imagination,  with  respect  to  them ;  neither  will  any  body 
datly  deny,  that  it  is  possible  for  bodies  to  be  of  any  degree  of  bigness  that 
can  be  mentioned ;  yet  imaginations  of  this  kind,  among  the  learned  them- 
selves, even  of  this  learned  a^c,  have  a  very  powerful  secret  influence,  to 
(:UU8a  them;  either  to  reject  ^mgs  re^y  true,  as  errcineoos,  ptto  embrioe 
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thosA  that  are  truly  si).  Thus  some  men  will  yet  say,  they  csniiot  gob'' 
cmvc,  how  the  Fixed  Stars  can  be  so  distant  as  that  the  l!«arth'stiBnI 
revolution  should  cause  do  parallax  among  them,  and  so  are  almcKt  icMly 
to  fall  back  into  antiquated  Ptolemy  his  system,  merely  to  ease  ttfcfr  iaa- 
gi,iatioii.-«-Thus  also,  on  the  other  hand,  a  very  learned  nMJi  and  saia- 
cioi:s  astronomer,  upon  consideration  of  the  vast  magnitude  of  the  vinble 
po  -V  of  the  universe,  has,  in  the  extacy  of  his  imagination,  been  bnrried  on 
to  pronounce  the  universe  infinite;  which  I  may  say,  out  of  veneratioi, 
was  beneath  sue!:  a  man  as  he.  As  if  it  were  any  more  an  argumenL  be- 
<;a  HO  what  be  could  sec  of  the  universe  were  so  big,  as  he  was  aiwiredit 
was.  And  suppofte  he  had  discovered  the  invisible  aniverae,  ao  vast  as  it 
is,  tn  be  asa  globule  of  water  to  another  Universe;  the  caae  ia  the  aaae; 
as  if  it  would  imvc  been  any  more  of  an  argument,  that  that  larger  Uni- 
verse was  infiuite,  than  if  the  visible  part  thereof  were  no  bigger  thta 
a  narticlo  of  the  water  of  this.  I  thank  one  is  no  nearer  to  innmte  thu 
thr*  other. 

'i'o  remedy  this  prejudice,  I  will,  at  the  best  method  I  can  think  of,  de- 
roinstrate  iwo  or  three  Physical  Theorems;  which,  I  believe,  if  Uieysn 
^iratly  understood,  will  put  every  man  dean  out  of  conceit  with  haa  ioMfi* 
nation :  in  order  whereunto,  these  two  are  prerequisite. 

FRBLISffNAaT  TaOPOSITIOIfS. 

Pnor.  I.  There  is  no  degree  ofnoiflnest  of  motion  wfuUe^ery  6arf  tcAof  m 
potMihle, 

That  you  may  not  doubt  of  this,  suppose  any  long  piece  of  matter  to 
move  round  anv  point  or  centre,  to  wbicli  one  end  sbali  be  fixed,  with  aj 
ffiven  degree  of  velocity.  Now  that  part  of  this  piece  of  matter,  tbit  ii 
larthest  from  the  centre,  to  which  one  end  is  fixed,  must  move  swiftait. 
And  then  suppose  this  piece  of  matter  to  be  lengthened  out,  and  that  part 
of  it,  that  moved  swiftest  before,  to  move  on  stiU  with  the  same  decree  of 
velocity.  It  is  e\'ident,  that  the  farther  end  now  moves  swiOer  than  the 
farther  cnf]  did  before,  by  so  much  as  the  piece  of  matter  is  longer.  And 
auppose  it  to  be  made  longer  still,  the  farther  end  moves  still  just  so  niiicli 
awitler:  so  that,  as  the  parcel  of  matter  can  be  protracted  to  any  degree  of 
length  whatsoever,  so  the  farther  end  of  it  can  be  moved  with  any  degree 
of  swiftness  whatsoever,  so  that  there  is  no  degree  of  iwiflneas  whatsoersr 
jbut  what  is  posfsible. 

Prof.  2.     TViere  may  he  bodies  of  any  inJinUe  de^ee  of  amallness. 

Let  two  perfect  spheres,  A  and  B,  touch  each  other  in  some  point  ot 
their  surfaces  at  I.  It  is  evident  that  there  can  be  a  globule 
of  matter  just  ho  big;  as  to  reach  from  the  surfiw^e  of  one 
sphere  to  the  stirfacc  of  the  other  sphere,  at  any  given  equal 
distance  in  each  sphere,  from  the  point  of  contact  I,  suppose 
at  o  and  «*•,  whothor  the  ppheres  be  greater  or  smaller.  Since 
therefore  tlie  distnucy  o  fr,  from  the  surface  of  one  sphere  to 
that  of  the  other,  is  loss,  according  as  the  spheres  are  great- 
er, and  since  the  touchinjj  spheres  can  be  of  any  degree  of 
magnitude,  and  since  c«»nsennont1y  the  distance  o^can  be  of 
any  degree  of  smallnc«:p,  and  since  the  bo<ly,that  fills  up  that 
distance,  is  small  accordingly,  it  follows  that  there  can  be  a  body  of  any 
'degree  of  smallnesj*. 

N.  B.  This  i  take  to  be  all  that  is  meant  by  the  divisibility  of  matter, 
m  infinitum. 

Paor.  3.  That  it  is  possible  for  a  bodv,  as  small  as  a  ray  of  light,  to  strilre 
^ho  aurftce  of  a  body  as  biff  as  the  earth,  or  any  indefinite  nuignitude«sap* 
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peeing  it  to  be  hard  enoq^  to  hoM  the  elroke,  to  as  to  impel  it  along  with 
any  indefiaite  depree  of  awiftBeaa. 

Let  the  lawa  of  gravity  and  notioB  be  meiitioQed ;  and  let  it  be  a  poeta- 
latiun  ineerted,  that  these  laws  hold  iuii?erBally,  in  all  bodies,  great  or 
.small,  at  how  great  distance  soever,  and  however  disproportionate. 

Fodaiahm  1.  In  every  body,  or  part  of  a  body,  however  small,  there  is 
a  middle,  between  the  two  extremes  of  that  bo4W,  or  that  part  of  a  body. 

PoHulahm  2.  That  there  may  be  bodies  of  any  indefinite  degree  of 
smalUiess.  That  is,  in  any  of  these  infinite  divisions  of  matter,  it  is  possi- 
ble that  matter,  or  bodv,  may  extend  so  far  as  the  extremes  of  that  part,and 
no  farther;  and  then  that  part  will  be  a  distinct  body.  For  instance :  Let 
the  body,  A  B.  ha  by  voa  supposed  to  be  as  small,  as  it  is  possible  j^j.^a 
for  a  body  to  be :  no  doubt  but  there  is  a  middle  between  the  two 
extremes  of  thai  body,  how  small  soever  it  be,  as  at  C.  Now  we 
mean,  that  it  is  posttble  that  matter  may  not  extend  any  further,  , 
than  to  the  extremes  of  the  half  of  that  body,  or  onlv  from  £i  to  C.  ^ 
So  that  it  is  possible,  that  there  may  be  a  body  smaller  than  A  B,  however 
small  that  is. 

Podul^jimn  3.  That  there  is  no  degree  of  swiftness  of  motion,  bat  what 
is  possible.    For  instance,  suppose  the  bod^,  A  B,  to  be  fixed  ^ 

at  the  point  B,  and  to  move  round  the  point  B,  in  an  hour.  yO 

If  the  body,  A  B,  be  made  as  long  again,  yet  it  is  possible  it  yy/ 

may  be  moved  round  in  an  hour :  so  let  it  be  made  never  so      y^ 
]6ug.    Thus  it  is  manifest,  that  the  longer  it  is,  the  "wifter^^^^ 
doth  the  further  extreme  move.  B^ 

Padulaiwn  4.  That  the  separating  of  bodi^  or  the  parts  of  bodies, 
which  touch  each  other,  is  always  by  Divulsion,  or  iUling  asunder.    That 

is,  if,  of  the  body,  A  D,  the  parts,  A  C,  C  D,  be  sepa-  C 

rated,  it  must  be  by  a  fiirce,  pulling  one  from  the  other.Ai        '  1  '     ""Hn 

It  cannot  be  by  protrwion  ;  because  nolhiug  can  be 

between  them  at  thai  teryplace^  where  they  touch,  before  they  sre  separa^ 

ted.    Thus,  if  we  suppose  them  to  be  separated,  by  the  driving  in  of  a 

wedffe  at  C ;  yet  the  parts  imist  be  first  separated,  before  the  wedge 

could  get  between  them.    Not  but  that  protrusion,  or  impulsion,  m 

another  place,  might  cause  the  divulsion  in 

that.   Or,  if  WH  suppose  the  part  of  the  body, 

A  D,  to  be  broken  thus — let  the  two  ends,  A^ 

A  and  D,  be  laid  on  two  other  bocBes  G  and 

H,  and  broken  by  the  striking  of  the  body  O 

in  the  middle  at  C.    Even  then  it  is  mani- 

fest,that  the  parts  A  C  and  C  D  were  pull-    6 

ed  asunder :  the  extreme,  «,  of  A  C,  was 

pidled  from  the  extreme,  A  of  C.  D.    This 

IS  all  that  I  mean  by  Divulsion. 

Poaiulaium  5.  A  body  every  where  in  every  ot  her  respect  equal,  if  there 
be  a  possibility  of  separating  the  parts,  may  be  j^ 

most  easily  separated  where  it  is  least.    For  in-      i I*       ^ 

stance,  the  body,  I  K,  may  be  more  easily  pulled  J 
in  two  at  L  than  at  M.  And  it  is  l^st,  where  it  is 
most  easily  separated. 

PoHukUum  6.  If  the  parts  of  a  given  body,  may  be  separated  by  a  given 
degree  of  force;  the  same  body,  retaining  the  same  degree  of  inseparable- 
ness,  or  another  body  with  an  equal  deffree  of  inseparableness,  will  ever- 
more be  sepfuaied  when  that  degree  oftbrce  is  applied. 

Podutaimm  T*  Every  body,  and  every  part  of  body,  has  length,  breadth 
4nd  thickness. 

Vol.  I.  89 
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OF  BEING. 

That  there  should  absolutely  be  Nothing  at  all,  is  tttteriy  impuMMfep 
The  mind,  let  it  stretch  its  conceptiona  ever  so  far,  cim  nevor  so  naehas 
bring  itself  to  conceive  of  a  state  of  perfect  Nothing.     It  pots  tlie  ami 
into  mere  convulsion  and  concision,  to  think  of  such  a  state :  sod  it  caa- 
tradicts  the  very  nature  of  the  soul,  to  think  that  such  a  state  shouU  b^ 
It  is  the  greatest  of  contradictions,  and  the  aggregate  of  all  Cuntradictiosf, 
to  say  that  thikg  should  not  be.    It  is  true,  we  eannot  so  distineUf 
show  the  contradiction  in  words ;  because  we  cannot  talk  about  il,  witk- 
out  speaking  stark  nonsense,  and  contradicting  ourselves  at  every  wordr 
and  because  Nothing  is  that,  whereby  we  distinctly  show  other  particakr 
contradictions.    But  here  wo  are  run  up  to  our  first  principle,  and  have 
no  other  to  explain  the  nothingness,  or  not  being  of  Nothing  by.    h- 
xlecd  we  csn  mean  nothing  else  by  Nothing,  but  a  state  of  abmnte  coa- 
tradiction :  and  if  any  man  thinks^  that  he  can  conceive  well  enough  hov 
there  should  be  Nothing,  I  will  engsge,  that  what  he  means  by  Nothmf, 
is  as  much  Something,  as  any  thing  that  he  ever  thought  of  in  his  life;  and  I 
believe,  that  if  he  knew  what  Nothing  wos^  it  would  be  intuitively  evideat 
to  him  that  it  could  not  be. — Thus  we  see  it  is  necessary  that  some  beisp 
should  eternally  be.    And  it  is  a  more  palpable  contradiction  stiD  to  sty, 
that  there  must  be  Being  somewhere,  and  not  otherwhere,  for  tho  wonb 
Mtolute  J^othing,  and  Where ^  contradict  each  other.     And,  besidei,  it 
gives  as  great  a  shock  to  the  mind,  to  think  of  pure  Nothing  bewg  in  aiif 
one  place,  as  it  does  to  think  of  it  in  all  places:  and  it  is  selfievidaot,  tktl 
there  can  be  Nothing  in  one  place,  as  well  as  in  another  \  and  if  there  csa 
be  in  one,  there  can  be  all.    So  that  we  see  that  this  Necessary,  EteiMi 
Being  must  be  Infinite  and  Omnipresent 

This  Infinite  and  Omnipresent  being  cannot  be  solid.     Let  us  sse  hov 
contradictory  it  is,  to  say  that  an  Infinite  being  is  solid ;  for  solidity  sorely 
is  nothing,  but  resistance  to  other  solidities.»-Spaee  is  this  nccesniy, 
eternal,  infinite,  and  omnipresent  being.     We  find  that  we  can,  with  esM, 
conceive  how  all  other  beings  should  not  be.     We  can  remove  them  oiit  of 
our  ininds,  and  place  some  other  in  the  n%m  of  them :  but  Space  is  the 
very  Uiiug,  that  we  can  never  remove,  and  conceive  of  its  not  being.    If  a 
man  wouki  imagine  Space  any  where  to  be  divided,  so  as  there  should  be 
nothing  between  the  divided  parts,  there  remains  Space    between,  not- 
withstanding, and  so  the  man  contradicts  himself.    And  it  is  self-evident  I 
bcheve  to  every  man,  that  Space  is  necessary,  eternal,  infinite  and  omoipr^ 
sent.     But  1  had  as  good  8))eak  plain:  1  have  already  said  as  much  as,  that 
Space  is  God.     And  it  is  indeeo  clear  to  me,  that  all  the  Spaoei  there  is, 
not  proper  to  body,  all  the  Space  there  is  without  the  bounds  of  Cn4- 
tion,  oil  the  Space  there  was  before  the  Creation,  b  God  himself;  and  iio 
body  would  in  the  least  pick  at  it,  if  it  were  not  because  of  the  gross 
•oiiceptions,  that  we  have  of  Space. 

A  state  uf  absolute  nothing  is  a  state  of  absolute  contradiction.  Abso- 
lute nothinijr  is  the  aggrei^ate  of  all  the  contradictions  in  the  world:  a 
state,  wherein  there  is  neither  body,  nor  spirit,  nor  space,  neither  empty 
space  nor  full  space,  neither  little  nor  great,  narrow  nor  broad,  neitheris- 
finite  space  nor  finite  space,  not  even  a  mathematical  point,  neither  up  oar 
down,  neither  north  nor  south,  (I  do  not  mean,  as  it  is  with  respect  to  the 
body  of  the  earth,  or  some  other  great  body.)  but  no  contrary  points,  poa* 
tions  or  directions,  no  such  thing  as  either  here  or  there,  this  way  or  that 
way,  or  any  way.  When  we  ^>  about  to  form  an  idea  of  perfect  Nothing, 
we  must  shut  out  all  these  things:  we  must  shut  out  of  our  minds  bou 
space  that  has '  somothiq^  in  its  and  space  that  has  nothing  in  it.  We 
«niist  not  allow  ourselves  to  think  of  the  least  part  of  Space,  be  it  eier  si 
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.anall.  Nor  must  we  suffer  our  thoughts  to  tdce  sanctuary  in  a  math^* 
maticil  point.  When  go  to  expel  beinff  out  of  our  thoughts,  we  must 
be  careful  not  to  leave  empty  space  in  the  room  of  it;  and  when  we  go 
to  expel  emptiness  from  our  thoughts,  we  must  not  think  to  squeeze  it  out 
by  any  thing  close,  hard  «nd  solid;  but  ws  must  think  of  the  same,  that 
the  sleeping  rocks  do  dream  of;  and  not  till  then,  shall  we  get  a  complete 
idea  of  NoUiing. 

When  we  go  to  enquire.  Whether  or  no,  there  cau  be  absolutely  No- 
thing? we  utter  nonsense,  in  so  enquiring.  The  stating  of  the  question  is 
nonsense ;  because  we  make  a  disjunction  where  there  is  none.  Either 
Being,  or  absolute  Nothing,  is  no  disjunction;  no  more  than  'whether  a 
triangle  is  a  triangle,  or  not  a  triangle.  There  is  no  other  way,  but  only 
for  there  to  be  existence :  there  is  no  such  thing,  as  absolute  Nothing. 
There  is  such  a  thing,  as  Nothing,  with  respect  to  this  ink  and  paper  : 
there  is  such  a  thing,  as  Nothing,  with  respect  to  you  and  roe :  there  is 
•uch  a  thing,  as  Nothings  with  respect  to  this  ^lobe  of  earth,  and  with  re- 
spect to  this  Universe.  There  is  another  way,  beside  these  things,  hav- 
ing existence ;  but  there  is  no  such  thiuff ,  as  Nothing,  with  respect  to  En- 
tity, or  Being,  absolytely  considered.  We  do  not  know  what  we  say,  if 
we  say^  that  we  think  it  possible  in  itself,  that  there  should  not  be  Entity. 

And  how  doth  it  grate  upon  the  mind,  to  think  that  Something  should 
be  from  all  eternity,  and  yet  Nothing  all  the  while  be  conscious  of  it.  To^ 
illustrate  this:  Let  us  suppose  that  the  World  had  a  being  from  all  eter- 
nity, and  had  many  great  changes,  and  wonderful  revolutions,  and  all  the 
while  Nothing  knew  it,  there  was  no  knowledge  in  the  Universe  of  any 
such  thing.  How  is  it  possible  to  bring  the  mind  to  imagine  this  ?  Yea, 
it  is  really  impossible  it  should  be,  that  any  thin^  should  exist,  and  No- 
thing know  it  Then  you  will  say.  If  it  be  so,  it* is,  because  Nothing  hat 
any  existence  but  in  consciousness :  No,  certainly,  no  where  else,  but  ei- 
ther in  createfd  or  uncreated  consciousness. 

Suppose  there  were  another  Universe,  merely  of  bodies,  created  at  a 
great  distance  from  this ;  created  in  excellent  order,  harmonious  motions^ 
and  a  beautiful  variety ;  and  there  was  no  created  intelligence  in  it,  no-  • 
thing  but  senseless  bodies,  and  nothing  but  God  knew  any  thtn^  of  it.    I 
demand  where  else  that  Universe  would  have  a  being,  but  only  m  the  Di 
vine  consciousness  f    Certainly,  in  no  other  respect.    There  would  be 
figures,  and  magnitudes,  and  motions,  and  proportions ;  but  where,  where 
else,  except  in  the  Almighty's  knowlt;dge?    How  is  it  possible  there 
should? — But  then  you  wil)  say.  For  the  same  reason,  in  a  room  closely 
shut  up,  which  nobody  sees,  there  is  nothing,  except  in  God's  knowledgr^ 
—I  answer.  Created  bein^  are  conscious  of  the  effects  of  what  is  in  the* 
room ;  for,  perhaps,  there  is  not  one  leaf  of  a  tree,  nor  a  spire  of  grass,  but 
what  produces  effects^  all  over  the  Univense.  and  will  produce  them,  to  the 
end  of  eternity.    But  any  otherwise,  there  is  nothing'  in  a  room  so  shut 
up,  but  only  in  God's  consciousness.    How  can  any  thing  be  there,  any 
other  way  ?  This  will  appear  to  be  truly  so,  to  any  one  who  thinks  of  sty 
with  the  whde  united  strength  of  his  mind.     Let  us  supoose,  for  illustra- 
tion, this  impossibility,  that  all  the' spirits  m  the  Universe  were,  for  s  time, 
deprived  of  their  consciousness,  and  that  God's  consciousness,  at  the  same 
time,  were  to  be  intermitted.     I  say  the  Universe,  for  that  time,  would 
cease  to  be,  of  itself;  and  this  not  merely,'  as  we  speak,  because  the  Al- 
mighty could  not  attend  to  uphold  it;  but  because  God  could  know  no- 
thing c/(  it.    It  is  our  foolish  imagination,  that  will  not  suffer  us  to  see  it. 
We  fancy  there  may  be  figures  and  ma^itudes,  relations  and  properties, 
without  any  one  knowing  of  it.    But  it  is  our  imagiaatioD  hurts  os.    We^ 
dv  Bot'kaow  what  figures  wad  propertiei  iFtw 
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Our  imagination  makes  us  fancy,  tbat  we  see  sliapes,  mud  eotoun,  aod* 
ma^itudes,  though  nobody  is  there  to  behold  it.  But  to  help  our  i^Hli- 
nation,  let  us  thus  state  th^  case :  Let  us  suppose  the  crefttion  d^miedef 
every  ray  of  lij^ht,  so  that  there  should  not  be  the  least  fflimmensf  of 
light  in  the  Universe.  Now  all  will  own,  that,  in  such  ca«e,  the  Umvene 
would  really  be  immediately  deprived  of  all  its  eolouM.  No  one  part  of 
the  Universe  is  any  more  red,  or  blue,  or  green;  or  yellow,  or  bhek,  sr 
white,  or  li^ht,  or  dark,  or  transparent,  or  opake.  There  would  be  do  via- 
ble distinction,  between  the  UuiverBe  and  the  rest  of  the  incompreheaBi- 
ble  void :  yea,  there  would  be  no  difference,  in  these  respects,  beiwecathe 
Universe  and  the  infinite  void ;  so  that  any  part  of  that  void  wosld  reslly 
be  as  light  and  as  dark,  as  white  and  as  black,  as  red  and  as  ffreea,  as  Uw 
and  as  brown,  as  transparent  and  as  opake,  as  sny  part  of  uie  UniverM: 
so  that,  in  such  case,  there  would  be  no  difference,  in  these  respects,  be- 
tween the  Universe  and  Nothing.  So  also,  there  would  be  no  ^fierenee. 
between  one  part  of  the  Universe  and  another :  all,  in  these  respects  ii 
alike  confounded  with,  and  undistinguished  from,  infinite  emptiDess. 

At  the  same  time^also,  let  us  suppose  the  Ujiiverse  to  be  mlto^ber  d^ 
prived  of  motion,  and  all  fMirts  of  it  to  be  at  perfect  rest.     Then,  the  Uoi- 
verse  would  not  differ  mm  the  void,  in  this  respect ;  there  would  be  bo 
more  motion  in  the  one,  than  in  the  other. .  Then,  also,  solidity  woaU 
cease.    All  that  we  mean,  or  can  be  meant,  by  solidity,  is.  resistance;  le- 
sistancc  to  touch,  the  resistance  of  some  parts  of  space.     Thisisalltkfe 
knowledge  we  get  of  solidity,  by  our  senses,- and,  I  am  sure,  all  thai  «e 
can  get,  any  otaer  way.    But  solidity  shall  be  riiown  to  be  nothing  dss, 
more  folly,  hereafter.    But  there  can  be  no  resistance,  if  there  is  no  no- 
tion.   One  body  cannot  resist  another,  when  there  is  perleet  rest  wamg 
them.    But,  yoii  will  say.  Though  there  is  no  actual  refeiatance,  yet  there 
is  potential  resutance :  that  is,  such  and  such  parts  of  space  muld  resist 
upon  occasioR.    But  this  is  all  that  I  would  have,  that  there  is  no  sohditj 
now ;  not  but  that  God  could  cause  there  to  be,  on  occasion.   '  And  if  there 
is  no  soliditv,  there  is  no  extension,  for  extension  is  the  extendedness  of 
solidity.    Then,  all  figure,  and  magnitude,  and  proportion,  immediately 
cease.     Put,  then,  both  these  suppositions  together :  that  is,  deprive  the 
Universe  of  light,  and  motion,  and  the  case  would  stand  thus,  with  ihe 
Universe:    There  would  be  neither  white  nor  black,  neither  blue  aor 
brown,  neither  bright  nor  shaded,  pellucid  nor  opake,  no  noise  nor  soond. 
neither  heat  nor  cold,  neither  fluid  nor  solid,  neither  wet  nor  dry,  neither 
hard  nor  soft,  nor  solidity,  nor  extension^  nor  figure,  nor  magnitude,  nor 
proportion,  noibody,jior  spirit.     What,  then,  is  to  become  of  the  Uni- 
verse ?    Certainly,  it  exists  no  where,  but  in  the  Divine  mind.     This  wiii 
be  abundantly  clearer  to  one,  after  having  read  what  1  have  further  to  «t 
of  solidity,  etc. :  so  that  we  see  that  a  Universe,  without  motion,  can  ex- 
ist no  where  else,  6ut  in  the  mind—either  infinite  or  finite. 

Corollary.  It  follows  from  hence,  that  those  beings,  which  have  know- 
ledge and  consciousness,  are  the  only  proper,  and  real,  and  substantial  be- 
ings; inasmuch  ao  the  being  of  other  things  is  only  by  these.  Froa 
hence,  we  may  see  the  gross  mistake  of  those,  who  think  material  tbiBf» 
the  most  subsUntial  beings,  and  spirits  more  like  a  shadow ;  whereas,^ 
rits  only  are  properly  substance. 

OF  ATOMS  AND  OF  PERFECTLY  SOLID  BODIES. 
Pboposition  I.   All  bodies  whatsoever,  except  Atoms  themselves,  moitr 
of  absolute  necessity,  be  composed  of  Atoms,  er  of  bodies  that  are  indir 
ccrpible,  that  cannot  be  made  leas,  or  whose  parts  cannot^  by  any  inice 
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power,  be  separated  one  from  another.  This  will  be  clearly  seen,,  as  soon 
as  it  is  seen  what  bodies  those  are,  that  are  indiscerpible,  or  what  is  requi- 
jBite  in  a  body,  in  order  to  cause  it  to  be  so.  And  here  we  shall  lay  down 
this  proposition,  that  that  body,  which  b  absolutely  Plenum,  or  that  haa 
every  part  of  Space,  included  within  its  surface,  impenetrable,  is  indivisible, 
and  the  parte  thereof  cannot  be  separated  from  each  other,  by  any  force* 
how  great  soever :  As  for  instance,  suppose  the  body  B  to  be  what  we  cal^ 
an  absolute  Plenum^  and  suppose  the  two  bodies,  A  and  pig,  I. 

C,  to  come  as  impetuously,  and  with  as  great  force,  as 
you  please,  and  strike  on  each  side-of  the  body  B,  I  say 
the  two  bodies  A  and  C  could  cause  no  fracture  in  the 
body  B. — For,  if  the  bodies  A  and  C  should  cause  any 
fracture  in  the  body  B,tho9e  fractures  must  be  on  some 
certain  places  or  parts  of  the  body  B,  and  not  in  others, 
for  there  cannot  be  (ractures  in  every  part ;  for  I  sup- 
pose every  one  will  admit,  that  after  the  body  is-suppo- 
sed  to  be  broken,  there  remain  parts  of  this  broken  body 
which  are  unbroken.  And  so  it  will  be,  let  the  body  be  broken  into  as  fine 
parts  as  you  please,  thoee  fine  parts  are  still  unbroken.  The  fraction  is 
not  through  the  micbt  of  those  parts,  as  it  was  between  them ;  so  that  the 
fraction  most  be,  if  at  all,  in  some  places,  and  not  in  others :  and  indeed, 
breaking  of  a  body  all  over,  or  in  every  part,  is  the  same  as  to  annihilate 
it. — We  sdy  then,  that  the  body  B  cannot  be  broken  in  some  parts,  and 
not  m  others,  by  the  bodiee  A  and  C  ;  for  if  it  is  broken  in  this  part  and 
not  in  that,  it  most  be  because  it  is  more  easily  broken  in  this  than  in  that. 
But  a  body  perfectly  solid  atid  absolutely  full,  is  every  where  equally  solid, 
equally  full,  and  equally  stronsr,  and  indeed  every  wnere  absolutely  alike* 
so  that  there  is  nothing  that  should  cause  a  fraction  in  one  place  sooner 
than  in  another. 
Again.    Suppoas  the  body  D  to  be  a  perfectly  solid  body,  and  to  be  as 


Fig.  2. 


pressinfirly  jammed  up  as  you  please,  between  the 
nvo  bodies  E  and  F,  which  are  supposed  not  in 
the  least  to  give  way  to  the  Body  D,  and  the 
surfaces  of  them,  which  touch  the  Body  D,  are 
supposed,  every  where,  to  be  perfectly  easy  and 
plain,  aind  to  continue  parallel  to  each  other,  and 
to  be  eve^  way  infinitely  extended.    I  say,  that 
the  body  D  could  not  be  bro4cen  by  the  pressure 
of  the  bodies  E  and  F.    For  suppose  the  body  D 
to  begin  to  be  broken  and  crumbled  ifoto  parts  by 
the  pressure  of  the  bodiee  E  and  F.   If  the  whole 
body  D  can  be  broken  by  that  pressure,  then  the 
parts  of  the  body  D  can  still  be  broken  again,  by 
the  pressure  of  the  same  bodies,  with  equal  rea- 
son, supposing  the  bodies  still  to  continue  press- 
inff 'towards  each  other ;  and  then  again  their  parts  can  be  broken  into 
other  parts,  and  io  on  continually,  and  that  as  fast  as  the  motion  of  the 
bodies  E  and  F,  towards  «ach  othet,  shall  require.    And  truly  I  think  if  it 
be  80,  that  the  parts  can  be  broken  still  finer  and  finer:  They  can  be  bro- 
ken so  fkr  as  not  to  retard  the  motion  of  the  bodies  E  and  F  at  all;  and  if 
so  surely  the  bodies  E  and  F  will  presently  meet  so  as  to  touch  intimately 
every  wnere,  inasmuch  as  it  was  said  ^at  the  surfaces  of  the  bodies  were 
perfectly  even  and  continue  parallel.    And  then  I  ask.  What  is  become  of 
the  bodv  D?    I  think  there  can  be  no  other  answer,  but  that  it  is  annihi- 
lated, since  it  wis  said  the  two  bodies  were  infitntely  extended.    So  that 
we  we,  if  the  %o4y  D  can  be  broken  by  the  bodiee  E  and  F,  then  it  can  be 
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afloihilated  br  UieiD ;  wiucli.  I  Mwre.  aokodr  wdl  «vd  ;  aai  tkr 
all  ooe,  let  Uh*  kMlj  D  be  of  whaifoerer  figore.    Q^  K.  0. 

But  here.  I  ferejce.  it  will  be  ofanccted«  to  reafa-  vkat  tea  been 
nlkL^-Bot  wbatif  tbebodf  B(rw.  l-}iimiUb«Bin«to  be 
•Cat  the  canen,  wbcMe  pieeei  woaU  be  OMMe  eaa^  ciaikeJ  dtf" 
•Cber  pheet ;  and  what  tf  it  were  laai  in  amae  plicea  thmn 
what  tftbe  bodiee  A  and  C  were  applied  witb  mocb  gremter  fcice.  ia  mmt 
placet  than  in  ot]ien."^T1ieae  objectioasaeeaiu  at  int.  qoice  UfnaAsr  •! 
good  for  Dotbinf .    But  I  muat  aaj.  notwitligtaiidia^  the&e  ubjumuai, 
wbat  baa  been  aud  does  pnnre.  that  if  tbe  periectlj  aolid  bodNr  B  vne 
every  wbeivequally  bnlkj,  and  tbe  bodiea  A  and  C  were  mD  mloai|rapfbid 
witb' equal  force,  tbe  perfectly  aobd  body  B  eoiild  nerer  be  btokem.    Aal 
to  tbem  who  aav,  tbat  it  wooM  firut  break  at  tbe  comera,  1  mak^  Bowaetf 
tbe  corner  tbe  fint  fraction  would  be.'^If  tbej  teD  ae  tji  ;  I  Mfc.  Wkf 
not  at  aome  point  nearer  tbe  comer  atill,  aa  at  e. ;  aince  tbe  neawf  ibt 
comer,  tbe  easier  is  it  broke.    If  after  tbia,  tbe  pbee  ajtigaed  liH'tbe  int 
fractore  is  c. ;  I  ask  again,  wbj  not  nearer  atill :  to  tfaat«  at  Inat,  tbej  nnt 
be  ibreed  to  aay,  tbat  tbe  first  fractnre  would  be  a  paiat  infinicc^  aetf 
the  comer,  or  tbat  tbe  first  pieoe  broken,  woold  be  infinitelj  aowS.    Aal 
thej  bad  aa  good  saj,  at  first,  tbat  none  at  all  wonld  be  bsokea,  fo.  ai  I 
take  it,  an  actnaJly  infinitely  small  body,  and  no  body  at  nil,  are  tbe  aaae 
thing,  or  rather  tbe  aame  nothing*-— As  to  the  other  two  puts  of  tbe  m- 
aertion,  it  is  enooj^  fi>r  them,  if  we  can  discover  that  it  la  tb0  nalwe  of 
perfectly  aolid  bodiea  not  to  be  broken,  -bat  to  resMt  aay,  boweici  grest, 
fiiroe.    Tbi»  will  appear  more  plainly  from  another  •>»«tp|f      flop/or 
the  body  e,  to  be  a  perfect  aolid,  and  of  aoch  a  ahape 
that  it  IB  wider  at  tbe  upper  end,  and  decreaaea  gradb- 
aDy  to  a  point  at  tbe  lower :  aoppoae  it  to  be  throat 
with   indefinitely   great   force  towarda  the  point  g-, 
against  the  sides/ ^,  and  g  A,  which  are  supposed  not*^ 
at  all  to  give  way.    It  has  been  proved  that,  if  it  would  * 
break  any  where,  it  would  be  at  the  lower  point  fint; 
and  wbat  we  have  said  conceroing  the  comers  of  the   ^ 
body  B,  proves  that  it  would  not  break  there.    Now,      ' 
since  nothing  but  perfect  solidity  can  hinder  the  body 
e  from  breaking,  we  have  certainly  foOnd  out,  that  a  perfectlv  aolid  bndj 
cannot  be  broken :  for  the  body  e,  may  be  as  great  or  aa  small,  aa  long  sr 
as  short  as  you  please,  the.  case  ia  the  same ;  and  let  the  force  that  e  is  to 
withstand  be  as  great  as  you  please — if  the  weight  of  the  Universe  falls 
against  it  from  ever  so  great  a  distance,  and  as  much  more  as  you  please— 
Wf'  can  prove,  and  what  is  said  above  doth  prove,  that  it  would  neitber 
bend  nor  break,  but  stiffly  bear  the  shock  of  it  all. 

CoroU,  1 .  From  what  was  proved  by  tbe  tA  tgKoe^  it  plainly  appeaia, 
that  the  breaking  of  a  perfectly  solid  body,  and  tbe  annihilating  of  it,  aie 
the  same  thing,  so  far  that  the  breaking  of  it  would  be  the  annihilatiaf 
of  it. 

CorolL  2.  Hence  it  appears  that  Solidity,  Impenetrability,  and  Indivisi- 
bility, are  the  same  thinff,  if  run  up  to  their  first  principles:  For,  aa  in  Fig. 
1,  the  solidity  of  the  body  B  is  that,  whereby  it  so  farreaiata  the  bodies  A 
and  C,  so  that  they  shall  not  be  able,  till  the  body  B  is  out  of  the  way, 
closely  every  where  to  touch  each  other:  that  ia  to  say,  the  force  of  tbs 
two,  A  and  C,  endeavouring  to  meet,  could  not  be  tbe  annihilating  of  tbe 
'body  B,  for  the  meeting  of  them  would  be  the  annihilating  of  it  by  Pig.  i^ 
So  also  tbe  indivisibibty  of  tbe  body  B,  in  Fig.  l«aDd<M  tha  body  D,  in 

a.  2,  has  been  proved  to  be  that  also,  whereby  the  bodiea  B  and  D  resiit 
prevent  tbe  bodies  preanng  upon  tbem,  fhHn  t-oiwhing  each  otbts^  i^ 
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agmneh  as  the  breaking  of  tbem  would  certainly  admit  of  it  and  would  be 
their  annihilation. 

ilarolL  3.  It  appears  from  the  two  Demomtrations,  and  from  the  two 
first  Corollaries,  that  Solidity,  Indivisibility,  and  resisting  to  be  annihi- 
lated, are  the  same  thing ;  and  that  bodies  resist  division  and  penetration, 
only  as  they  obstinately  persevere  to  be. 

Coroll,  4.  Since,  .by  the  preceding  Corollair,  Solidity  ^  the  resisting 
to  be.  annihilated,  or  the  persevering  to  be,  of  a  body,  or,  to*  speak  plainly, 
of  the  being  of  it ;  (for  beings  and  persevering  to  he,  are  the  same  thing, 
looked  upon  in  two  a  little  different  ways;)  it  follows,  that  the  very  es* 
sence  ana  being  of  bodies  is  Solidity,  or  father,  that  Body  and  Solidity 
aze  the  same.^If  here  it  shall  be  said,  by  way  of  objection,  that  body  has 
.other  qualities,  beside  solidity ;  I  believe  it  will  appear,  to  a  nice  eye,  that 
it  hath  no  more  real  ones.  '*  What  do  you  say,"  say  they,  '*  to  Extension, 
Figure,  and  Mobility  f"«: As  to  extension,  I  say,  I  am  satisfied,  that  it  has 
none,  aov  more  than  space  without  body,  except  what  results  from  solidi- 
ty.  As  lot  figure,  it  ie  nothing  but  a  modification  of  solidity,  or  of  the  ex- 
tension of  the  solidity.  And  as  to  mobility,  it  is  but  the  communicability 
of  thia  solidity,  from  one  part  of  space  to  another. 

Or  tlius :  Since  by  Corel.  1 ,  Annihilation,  and  Breaking,  are  the  same ; 
their  Contraries,  Beihff,aiid  Indivisibility,  must  also  be  the  same ;  and  since 
by  Corel.  2,  Indivisibuity  and  Solidity  are  the  same,  it  follows,  that  the 
Solidity  of  bodies  and  the  Being  of  bodies  are  the  same ;  so  that  Body  and 
Solidity  are  the  same. 

Coroll.  5.  From  what  has  been  said,  it  appears  that  the  nature  of  an 
Atom  or  a  Mnitnum  Pl^yncum,  ftfaat  is,  if  we  mean  by  these  terms,  a  body 
tohtck  cannot  be  made  less,  which  is  the  only  sensible  meaning  of  the  words, 
does  not  at  all  consist  in  littleness,  as  generally  used  to  be  thought ;  for  by 
our  philosophy  an  Atom  may  be  as  big  as  the  Universe ;  because  any  body, 
of  whatsoever  bigness,  were  an  atom,  if  it  were  a  perfect  sotid. 

N.  B.  It  will  be  necessary,  herot  to  explain  a  little,  what  is  that  we 
mean  by  a  perfectly  solid,  absolute  Plenum ;  because  we  have  laid  down 
that,  that  is  an  absolutely  full,  a  solid,  body,  that  has  every  part  of  space,  in- 
cluded within  it^  surfiice,  sblid  or  impenetrable.  Our  meaning  is  very,  lia- 
ble to  be  mistaken,  unless  a  little  explained.  We  intend  not  but  that  a 
perfect  sohd  may  be  very  full  of  pores,  though  perhaps  improperly  so  called, 
interspersed  up  and  down  in  it,  as  in  the  perfect  p-     . 

solid  L.    It  is  only  re<)uisite,that  every  part  of  the  ^* 

body  L  should  be  intimately  conjoined  with  some 
other  parts  of  it,  so  as  UQt  only  barely  to  touch  in 
some  points  or  lines  thei^eof;  (I  mean  mathema- 
tical points  or  lines,  as  two  perfect  globes  do,  or 
as  a  cyliader^does  a  plain,  when  it  lies  on  one  side, 
and  as  all  atoms  do  each  other,  except  the  surfaces . 
where  they  happen  to  be  infinitely  exactly  fitted 
to  join  each  other,)  but  so  that  the  body  L,  al- 
though it  may  have  some  little  holes  in  it,  yet  it 
has  an  absolute  plenum,  continued  all  along  be- 
tween these  holes ;  so  that  it  is  as  impregnable,  as  a  body  that  has  no  h  olcs 
at  all.  This  will  be  understood  more  fully,  after  we  have  proved,  that  two 
atoms,  touching  each  other  by  surfaces,  can  never  be  separated. 

Now  it  is  time  to  apply  what  we  have  said  concerning  atoms,  to  prove  * 
that  all  bodies  are  compounded  of  such  atoms ;  for  if  we  suppose  that  aU 
those  bodies,  which  are  any  way  familiar  to  our  senses,  have  interstices  so 
interspersed  throughout  the  whole  body,  that  some  parts  of  it  do  only. touch 
cibcTBp  and  are  not  eonjoined  with  th^,  by  which  thej  are  rendered  im» 
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perfectly  6oUd ;  yet  we  must  allow  tbat  those  parcels  of  nwtten  whick  ci»' 
between  the  pores,  i.  e.  between  this  and  the  next  adjacent  pore,  ^nio 
porus  at  all  in  them,-  and  consequently  are  plenums,  or  ftbeolute  Mlidior 
atoms.  -  And  surely  all  bodies,  that  have  pores,  are  made  up  of  pttrcdi  of 
matter,  which  are  betireeh  the  pOres,  which  we  have  proved  to  beAtOBi. 

Proposition  2.'  Two  or  more'aioms,  or  perfect  solids,  toucbtDf  etck 
other  by  6urfac^,(I  mean  so  that  every  point,  in  any  siirface  of  the  aiie,8biJ] 
touch  every  point  in  some  surface  of  the  other ;  that  is,  not  simply  is  aooie 
particular  parts  or  linos  of  their  surfaces,  however  many,  for  whatever 
does  touch,  in  more  than  points  and  lines^  toucheth  in  every  point  of  sobs 
surface,)  thereby  become  one  and  the  same  atom,  or  perfect  -solid. 

This  will  be  abundantly  clear  from  the  figure.  Suppose  Ibe  perfect 
solid,  A  B,  and  the  peHcct  solid,  CD,  to  be  precisely  js^.  5. 

alike  to  the  halv^  of  the  perfect  solid,  A  D;  viz.  Ada 
to  A  /,  and  C  D  to  e  D ;  and  then  suppose  the  atom        r 
A  B  to  move  up  to  the  body  C  D,  so  that  every  point    ^1 
of  the  snrfkce.  g  B,  shall  touch  eVery  pioint  of  the  sur-   *^ 
face  C  h.    Now  since  that  these  two  bodies,  when  se-    ^ 
parate,  were  precisely  every  way  like  the  two  halves, 
of  tiie  body,.  A  D,  it  follows  that  after  they  are  joined 
t0{^ther,  ailer  the  same  manner  as  th^  two  halves  of  ^ 
the  body,  A  D,  are,  they  must  make  up  a  body, 
every  way  precisely  like  the  body  A  D,  as  if  it  were    i 
the  same,  and  consequently  must  be  a  perfect  solid, 
as  the  body,  A  D,  is. 

But  perhaps  it  will  be  answered,  that  the  halves. of  the  body,  A  D,  are 
joined  and  continued,  whereas  the  two  bodies,  A  B  and  C  D,  only  touch 
each  other.  But  I  affirm  that  the  latter  are  as  much  joined  and  oontinoed 
as  the  former :  for  all  the  way,  in  which  the  former  are  joined  and  oootimi- 
ed,  ia  merely  as  sohdity  is  all  along  continued  from.one  to  the  other,  with- 
out the  least  intermission,  so  that  there  is  not  the  least  vacuity  betwixt 
them.  Just  so  it  is  in  the  latter,  after  they  touch ;  for  they  are  supposed 
to  touch  in  every  point  of  tlieir  surfaces,  and  then  I  am  sure  solidity  is  con- 
tinned  from  one  to  the  other,  without  intermission  or  vacuity.  Neither 
does  the  fact  of  A  B  and  C  D,  being  once  separate,roake  any  alteration. 

CoroL  1 .  Hence  it  follows,  that  all  atoms,  which  ever  happen  to  touch  each 
other  in  surfaces,  or  more  than- barely  in  some  certain  points,  or  lines, 
(millions  of  millions  of  which  do  not  make  so  mucbas  the  least  sur&ce.) 
ean  n^ver  again  be  separated  by  any  finite  power ;  since  it  has  been  pro- 
ved that  the  parts  of  atoms  can  never  be  torn  asunder  ;  and  since  it  ha^ 
been  proved  that  atom's,  so  touching  inter  «e,  beco.me  the  same  atom. 

Corol.  2.  From  Proposition  I.  and  Corol.  1  of  Proposition  II.  we  lean, 
that  It  must  needs  be  an  Infinite  power,  which  keeps  tlie  parts  of  atoms 
together ;  or,  which  with  us  is  the  same,  which  keeps  two  bodies  touch- 
ing by  surfaces  in  being ;  for  it  must  be  infinite  power,  or  bigger  than  any 
finite,  whicn  resists  all  finite  power  how  big  soever,  as  we  have  proved 
these  bodies  to  do. 

Corol.  3.  We  have  already  as  much  as  proved,  that  it  is  Grod  himself^ 
or  the  immediate  exercise  of  his  power,  which  keeps  the  parts  of  atoms, 
or  t\vo  bodies  tending  by  surfaces, together ;  for  it  is  sel^evident  that  bare- 
ly two  atoms  being  together,  and  that  alone,  is  no  power  at  all,  much  \vm 
^n  infinite  power;  and  if  any  say  the  nature  of  atoms  is  an  infinite,  they 
say  th^  same  that  I  do ;  for  all  the  nature  of  them,  that  is  not  absolutely 
themselves,  must  be  God  exerting  his  power  upon  them. 

CorgU,  .4  Since  by  the  foregoing  Corollary,  the  exercise  of  the  infinits 
power  of  God  is  necessary  to  keep  the  parts  of  atoms  together ;  and  since. 
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by  Prop.  1,  Corol.  1,  the  dissolution, of  them  would  be  annihilation ;  it  tol- 
low8,thatthe  constant  exercise  of  the  Infinite  power  of  God  is  necessary,  to 
preserve  bodies  in  being. 

CorolL  5.  Hence  an  incontestable  argument  for  the  being  of  a  God. 

CorolL  6.  Since,  by  Corol.  4,  there  is  need  of  the  exercise  of  Infuiit« 
power,  in  order  to  keep  bodies  in  being,  it  clearly  follows  that  there  was 
need  of  an  Infinite  power,  to  bring  them  into  being:  so  that  it  was  a  Divine, 
and  no  created,  being,  who  created  and  preserves  the  world. 

CorolL  7.  Hence  also  an  incontestable  argument  for  the  being,  infinite 
power,  and  omnipresence  of  God  :— of  the  two  latter,  inasmuch  as  we  see 
that  Infinite  power  is  actually  exerted,  in  an  infinite  number  of  places  at 
Once,  even  in  every  part  of  every  atom  of  the  Universe ;  and  since  that, 
where  his  power  is  exercised,  there  his  essence  must  be,  his  essence  can 
be  by  nothing  excluded. 

CoroU,  8.  Since,  by  Projp.  I,  Corol.  3,  Solidity  and  Indivisibility  are  the 
same,  and  since,  by  Prop.  II,  Corol.  3,  Indivisibility  is  from  the  immediate 
exercise  of  God's  power,  it  follows  that  Solidity  results  from  the  immediate 
exercise  of  God's  power,  causing  there  to  be  an  indefinite  resbtance  in  that 
place  where  it  is. 

CoroU,  9.  Since,  by  Prop.  I,  Corol.  4,  Body  and  Solidity  are  the  same ; 
and  since^  by  the  preceding  Corollary,  Solidity  is  from  the  immediate  ex- 
ercise of  Divine  power;  it  follows,  that  all  body  is  noth'mg  but  what  im- 
mediately results  from  the  exercise  of  Divine  power,  in  such  a  particular 
manner. 

CorolL  10.  From  the  same  Corollaries  it  follows,  that  Creation  is  the 
first  exercise  of  that  power  in  that  manner.     (Vid.  No.  47.) 

Corol.  11.  Since,  by  Prop.  I.  Corol.  4,  Body  and  Solidity  are  the  same  ; 
•and  by  Prop.  II.  Corol.  8,  Resistance,  or  Solidity,  is  by  the«immediate  ex* 
ercise  of  Divine  power ;  it  follows  that  that,  which  Philosophers  used  to 
think  a  certain  unknown  substance,  that  subsists  by  itself,  [called  the  Un^ 
known  Subitratum,']  which  stood  underneath  and  kept  up  solidity,  is  nothing 
at  all  distinct  from  solidity  itself; — or  that,  if  they  must  needs  apply  that 
word  to  something  else,  that  does  really  and  properly  subsist  by  itself,  and 
support  all  properties,  they  must  apply  it  to  the  Divine  Being  or  power  it- 
self And  here  I  believe  all  these  philosophers  would  apply  it,  if  they 
knew  what  they  meant  themselves.  So  that  the  substance  of  bodies  at 
last  becomes  either  nothing,  or  nothing  but  the  Deity,  acting  in  that  par- 
ticular manner,  in  those  parts  of  space  where  he  thinks  fit :  so  that,  speak- 
ing most  strictly,  there  is  no  proper  substance  but  God  himself.  We  speak 
at  present  with  respect  to  Bodies  only  :  how  truly  then  is  he  said  to  be 
Ens  enlium.  • 

CoroL  12.  Since  by  Corollaries  8  and  9  preceding.  Solidity,  or  Body,  it 
immediately  from  the  exercise  of  Divine  power,  causing  there  to  be  resist- 
ance in  such  a  part  of  space,  it  follows  that  Motion  also,  which  is  the  com- 
munication of  Body,  Solidity,  or  this  Resistance,  from  one  part  of  space  to 
another  successively,  that  is,  from  one  part  of  space  to  th<.  luxt  immedi- 
ately adjacent,  and  so  on  to  the  next,  is  by  Divine  Power  commimicating 
the  resistance,  according  to  certain  conditions,  which  we  call  "  the  Laws 
of  Motion."  How  truly  then  is  it,  that,  '*  In  Him  wejive,  and  move,  and 
have  our  being." 

CorolL  13,  From  all  this  we  find,  that  what  Divines  used  to  say,  con- 
cerning Divine  Concourse^  had  a  great  deal  of  truth  lying  at  the  bottom 
of  it. 

CorolL  14.   By  this  also,  we  clearly  see,  that  the  Creation  of  the  corpo- 
real Universe  is  nothing  other,  than  the  first  causing  resistance  in  such 
parts  of  space  as  God  saw  fit,  with  a  power  of  being  communicated  suc- 
VoL.  I  90 
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6eauvely,  from  one  part  of  ipace  to  tnotber,  accordiiur  to  such  stated  ca0» 
ditioDif  M  hif  Infinite  wisdom  directed,  and  then  the  fint  beffimung  of  tfaii 
Communication,  lo  that  ever  aifier  it|might  be  continuedy  witbont  demrtii| 
from  those  stated  conditions. 

CkfToU.  16.  Hence  we  see  what  are  those,  which  we  cmD  the  Lew/ 
JVofifre,  in  bodies,  viz.  the  stated  methods' of  God's  acting  with  respect  l» 
bodies,  and  the  stated  conditions  of  the  alteration  of  the  mmimer  of  Ui 
acting. 

ChroU.  16.  Hence  we  learn,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  Meekmmm; 
if  that  word  is  intended  to  denote  that,  whereby  bodies  act,  each  npoa  tk 
other,  purely  and  properly  by  themselves. 

CoroU.  17.  Since,  by  Corollary  1,  Atoms,  which  happen  to  toochoick 
other  in  surfaces,  or  more  than  barely  in  points  and  lines,  can  never  If 
finite  force  be  separated ;  it  follows,  that  all  those  compound  bodies  is  tk 
yniverse,  which  can  be  divided  and  broken,  have  their  parts  only  toacb- 
ing  each  other  in  points,  or  at  most,  in  lines.— Not  but  that  thoae  poiili 
and  lines  in  which  they  touch  may  be  of  any  number  whatsoever .— n 
many,  if  you  please,  as  a  man  can  note  down  with  his  pen  in  his  life4iB& 
Yet  those  points  and  lines  fall  infinitely  short  of  the  least  sorface,  and  two 
bodie8,toucmnff  each  other  in  all  these  point8,do  not  touch  each  other  sonochf 
by  an  infinite  deal,  as  two  bodies  touching  in  the  least  surface.  Andtl- 
though,  perhaps*  caterU  parilmt^  the  more  points  bodies  touch  each  oClitr 
in,  the  more  difficultly  are  they  separated,  yet  it  must  be  allowed  that  those, 
that  touch  each  other  in  the  most  points,  can.be  separated  infinitely  esiier, 
than  bodies  touching  in  surfaces. 

Objection.  But  you  will  say,  **  If  so,  we  should  surely  experience  soom- 
thing  of  it :  a  thousand  to  one,  but  that  some  of  the  atoms  of  those  ocmd- 
pound  bodies,  with  which  we  converse,  in  all  their  infinite  jumbles  and  &• 
lerent  colligations  and  collisions,  would  happen  to  touch  each  other  br 
their  surfaces,  so  as  not,  by  any  finite  force,  to  be  separated ;  why  then  d» 
we  never  find  any  bodies,  but  what  we  can  divide  again,  as  often  as  we 
please :  why  do  the  surfaces  of  two  bodies  never  happen  to  touch  eaci 
other,  so  as  never  to  be  pulled  asunder  again :  for  who  can  imsgine  but  tbtt 
some  atom,  in  the  surface  of  one  body,  in  so  many  innmnerable  applia- 
'  tions,  should  happen  to  touch  some  atom  in  the  surface  of  another  bodr. 
by  surfaces." — I  answer, 

1.  1  do  not  think  it  to  be  at  all  rash  or  absurd,  to  suppose,  that  the  Al- 
mighty, in  the  first  creation,  might  take  sufficient  care  to  prevent  any  sDch 
fatal  or  inconvenient  consequences,  by  creating  the  atoms,  of  which  tlie 
Universe  was  to  be  composed,  of  such  figures,  as  that  no  surface  of  any 
one  should  be  so  suited  to  the  surface  of  any  other,  as  to  be  able  to  toocL 
it  by  surfaces :  which  would  prevent  all  that  is  objected. 

2.  If  we  suppose,  that  the  Ahni^hty  took  no  care  at  all  of  that  matter; 

Jet,  it  is  a  thousand  to  one,  if,  of  all  the  atoms  in  the  Universe,  there  em 
appened  to  be  two,  whose  surfaces  are  so  exactly  and  nicely  suited  td 
adapted  to  each  other,  as  that  they  should  precisely  coalesce ;  for  is  fi 
not  infinity  to  one,  that  one  surface  should  be  so  as  to  be  precisely  fitted  u 
another,  when  there  arc  infinite  other  different,  that  it  could  have  been  tf 
well.  And  it  is  all  one,  let  the  surfaces  be  greater  or  less  :  and  the  oddi 
is  the  same,  betwixt  infinity  and  one  atom,  and  betwixt  infinity  and  all  tae 
atoms  in  the  Universe. 

3.  Suppose  thore  should  be  some  atoms  in  the  Universe,  which  kii 
their  surnces  exactly  adapted :  it  is  a  thousand  to  one,  if  ever  they  cane 
together :  or,  if  they  did,  that  they  should  touch  on  that  side,  where  were 
the  correspondent  sorfaces. 

4.  If  those»  that  had  saiftcae  exactly  adapted  to  each  olfaer,8boaU 
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tosfetlier;  a  thousand  to  one,  if  there  are  not  some  prominences,  or  some 
such  thing,  that  shall  hinder  their  being  exactly  applied. 

5.  If  there  should  happen  to  get  together,  some  of  those  atoms,  vea  ma^ 
ny  millions  of  them,  in  a  heap,  so  as  never  again  to  be  got  asunder,  and 
luch  heaps  should  be  frequent ;  that  need  not  hinder,  but  that  bodies  may 
be  divided,  more  than  ever  we  yet  experienced,  and  into  finer  parts  than 
we  can  perceive  with  our  senses,  either  naked,  or  assisted  by  the  best  in- 
struments; for  what  hinders,  but  that  a  compages  of  millions  of  millions^ 
should  be  so  little,  as  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  microscope. 

6.  Neither  would  there  be  any  such  fatal  adhesion,  if  one  atom,  in  the 
surface  of  one  body,  should  happen  to  touch  an  atom,  in  the  surface  of  an- 
other, in  this  manner;  for  it  is  but  the  taking  of  an  atom  from  the  surface 
of  one  of  those  bodies,  and  the  separation  is  made :  and  I  conceive,  if  it 
were  three  or  four  millions  of  atoms,  it  could  be  done  with  infinite  ease. 

Coroll.  18.  Hence  it  follows,  that  two  atoms  or  particles,  however 
small,  may,  by  the  force  of  their  gravity,  cleave  together,  with  any  finitQ 
degree  of'^strength,  and  yet,  not  with  infinite  strenAh.  For,  since,  when 
their  surfaces  touch,  they  tend  to  each  other  with  infinite  strength,  and 
since,  the  nearer  two  atoms  approach  to  such  touching,  they  tend  to  each 
other,  with  so  much  the  greater  strength,  and  since,  amon^  the  infinite 
number  of  degrees  of  nearness,  there  is  none  but  what  is  possible,  all  which 
are  short  of  infinite ;  it  follows,  that  there  is  no  degreee  of  finite  tendency 
to  each  other,  but  what  the  least  particles  are  capable  of.  And  it  is  no 
strange  thing,  if  two  very  small  particles  should  cleave  together,  with 
such  stren^h,  as  to  exceed  the  force  of  the  motion  of  a  comet,  in  its  peri- 
helion; so  that,  if  all  the  force  of  that  motion  could  be  applied  to  these 
atoms,  it  shall  not  be  able  to  rend  them  asunder,  and  yet,  a  greater  force 
shall  be  sufilcient  for  it. 

THINGS  TO  BE  CONSIDERED,  OR  WRITTEN  FULLY 

ABOUT. 

[riRST  SERIES.] 

1.  To  observe,  that  Incurvation,  Refraction,  and  Reflexion,  from  con*- 
cave  surfaces  of  drops  of  water,  etc.,  is  from  Gravity. 

2.  To  observe,  that  it  is  likely,  that  the  Attraction  of  particles  of  Heat 
contributes  as  much  towards  the  burning  of  bodies,  as  the  Impulse. 

3.  To  observe,  that  water  may  quench  fire,  by  insinuating  itself  into 
the  pores,  and  hindering  the  free  play  of  the  particles,  and,  by  reason  of  its 
soilness  and  pliableness,  deadening  that  motion,  like  throwing  a  stone  up- 
on a  feather-bed. 

4.  To  observe,  that,  if  we  do  suppose  an  infinite  number  of  Surfaces  in 
the  Universe,  yet,  according  to  the  number,  so  must  be  the  smalluess. 

5.  To  observe,  that  the  cause  that  an  object  appears  not  double,  being 
«een  with  two  eyes,  is,  that  all  the  parts  upon  the  retina,  that  exactly  cor- 
respond, end  upon  the  same  spot  of  the  surface  in  the  brain,  which  re- 
ceives the  images. 

6.  To  observe,  that  one  end  of  Respiration  is,  that  the  motion  in  the 
chest  may  be  communicated  to  the  other  parts  of  the  body. 

7.  To  consider,  whether  one  use  of  air,  in  preserving  fire,  be  not,  that 
the  particles  of  it  may  be  to  counteract  the  fiery  particles  of  the  burning 
body ;  and  whether  that  be  not  the  reason,  that  nothing  shines,  neither  rot- 
ten  wood,  glow-worms,  nor  eoals,  in  the  exhausted  receiver :  and  that 
may  be  one  use  of  air  in  respiration,  amon?  the  rest. 

8.  To  show,  that  the  probable  reason  why  the  light  of  the  ignis  fatuus, 
0f  rotten  wood,  of  the  glow-worm,  etc.,  is  not  accompanied  with|heat,  is. 
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because  of  the  ezqaisitesiiwIlneM  of  the  rays;  and  to  show,  that, iftkt 
were  the  veason,  the  rays  need  not  be  the  thousandth  part  as  snK,  sf 
those  of  the  sun. 

9.  To  show,  that  the  different  refrangibiltty  of  rays  miiat  of  Meenfty 
be  owinff,  either  to  their  different  velocity,  or  different  masnitode;  W- 
caase,  there  can  be  no  other  reason,  of  their  different  attracrta!bi]ity,wUek, 
indeed,  is  refranffibility. 

10.  To  show  the  parvity  of  the  rays  of  light,  the  elasticity  of  air,  ham 
wisely  the  eye  is  contrived. 

11.  To  shew,  from  (Sir)  Isaac  Newton's  principles  of  li|fht  and  cokui, 
why  the  sky  is  blue;  why  the  Sun  is  not  perfectly  white,  aa  it  would  be, 
if  there  were  no  atmosphere,  but  somewhat  inclining  to  a  yellow,  etes  it 
noon-day ;  why  the  Sun  is  yellow,  when  rising  and  settinjr,  and  sometiisa, 
in  smoky  weather,  of  a  blood  red ;  why  the  Clouds,  and  the  Atmosphere, 
near  the  horizon,  appear  red  and  yellow,  before  sun-nsin^,  and  after  «ob- 
setting ;  why  Distant  Mountains  are  blue,  etc. 

12.  Conceminff  clouds,  rain,  dew,  etc.  To  show  bovir, 
when  the  rarified  air,  contained  within  the  bubble,  begins 
to  cool,  and  be  condensed,  and  contracted  into  a  narrovrer 
compass;  the  water  of  the  skin  of  the  bubble,  being  too 
much  for  it,  necessarily  will  begin  to  gather  at  the  bottom, 
as  in  the  figure;  and  m>w,  by  that  means,  the  destruction 
of  the  Cloud,  and  production  of  Rain,  is  brought  to  pass. 

13.  To  observe,  that  all  the  rays  of  one  sort,  being  obat meted  by  any 
medium,  and  others  still  proceeding,  as  by  the  air  in  smoky  weather,  etc.: 
—To  enquire,.'' how  it  can  be;  ana  to  observe,  that  its  so  doing  makeiit 
probable,  that  there  are  some  other  properties  in  light  and  meoiams,^ 
wboUy  unknown;  and  to  observe,  that  the  unaccountable  phenomena  of 
reflexions  prove  the  same  thing;  and  to  enquire,  what  it  is;  and  sko,  to 
BBck  out  other  strange  phenomena,  and  compare  them  altmether,  and  see 
what  qualities  can  be  made  out  of  them:  And  if  we  can  discover  tbera,  it 
is  probable  we  may  be  let  into  a  New  World  of  Philosophy. 

14.  Relating  to  the  foregoing :  that,  if  there  be  no  new  qualities,  either 
in  the  medium,  or  the  rays,  that  it  must  arise  from  an  iniinitely  fine  and 
artfiil  contrivance,  in  these  bodies. 

15.  Relating  to  the  Rainbow :  To  instance,  in  many,  that  will  not  re- 
flect light  perceptibly,  except  it  be  obliquely. 

16.  Relating  to  No.  13 :  Why,  also,  are  not  Rays  reflected,  at  any  ina- 
ginary  surface  of  water,  as  well  as  the  true  one. 

17.  To  observe,  that  the  cause  why  Thunder,  that  is  a  groat  way  off, 
will  sound  very  grum,  which,  near,  is  very  sharp,  as  well  as  other  noieef. 
instances  of  which  are  to  be  given,  is,  because  the  further  waves  go,  tbe 
wider  they  grow,  and  further  asunder,  as  it  is  in  water:  several  of  the  lit- 
tle undulations,  by  travellin£r  near  together,  incorporate  with  the  great  one* 

18.  To  give  the  reason,  why  the  Lightning,  which  is  all  at  once,  has  a 
noise  of  long  continuance,  viz.  That,  although  the  Lightning  be  all  at 
once,  yet,  some  parts  of  it  are  much  farther  than  others,  ano  the  noiK, 
caused  by  that  which  is  farthest  off,  is  a  much  lon^r  time  in  coming,  and 
we  hear  the  noise  successively,  from  that  end  which  is  nearest  to  of,  to 
that  which  is  furthest  ofi*:  So  that,  it  may  often  happen,  that  we  hear  that 
which  is  really  the  beginning  of  the  clap,  a  long  time  after  that  which  ii 
really  the  end  of  it :  which  is  the  reason,  that  in  claps  that  are  very  near 
us,  the  very  first  of  it  seems  to  be  down  among  us,  and  the  laat,  a  nmH 
bling  in  the  heavens  above  us ;  when,  in  reality,  that  rumbling  among  tbe 
clouds,  which  we  hear  afterwards,  is  only  the  beginning  of  the  clap  there, 
and  that  severe  noise,  close  by  us,  the  end  of  it.  The  reason  of  this  ii, 
because  Lightning  is  incredibly  swifter  than  Sound.    These  thing*  an  m 
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fkr  certain  and  demonstrable,  that  it  is  impossible  that  it  should  happen 
otherwise. 

19.  To  observe,  that  the  weight  of  the  descendinff  blood  in  the  veins^ 
completely  answers  to  the  weight  of  the  ascending  blood  in  the  arteries, 
in  parts  above  the  heart ;  so  that  the  weight  of  one,  exactly  balances  the 
weight  of  the  other ;  and  the  descending  blood  in  the  veins  pulls  up  the 
blood  in  the  arteries ;  and  the  weight  of  Uie  blood  in  the  arteries,  restrains 
the  impetuosity  of  the  descending  blood  in  the  veins;  so  that  the  blood  in 
both,  ascending  and  descending,  runs  as  easily  and  uniformly,  as  if  it  ran 
all  the  while  parallel  to  the  horizon.    So  in  the  parts  below  the  heart, 
where  the  arterial  blood  descends,  and  the  venal  ascends,  barely  the 
weight  of  the  blood,  in  the  arteries,'is  sufficient  to  raise  the  blood  in  the 
veins  even  with  it,  as  high  as  the  beginning  of  the  arteries,  according  to 
the  law  of  hydrostatics ;  and  the  weight  of  the  blood  in  the  veins  restrains 
that, which  descends  in  the  arteries,  so  that  the  blood  in  these  also  moves, 
just  as  if  it  moved  in  a  plain,  neither  up  nor  down :  and  the  heart  has  no 
more  labour,  to  impel  the  blood  up  the  ascending  trunk  of  the  Aorta,  nor 
ease  in  impelling  it  down  the  descending  trunk,  than  if  it  ran  in  a  trunk 
parallel  to  the  horizon.     Neither  doth  the  blood  ascend, with  more  difficul- 
ty than  it  descends,  but  with  equal  facility,  both  in  arteries  and  veins, 
above  and  below  the  heart ;  and  to  show  the  philosophy  of  this. 

20.  To  show  the  grand  use  of  Respiration,  and  to  show  how  it  keeps 
nature  in  a  circulation,  and  the  blood  in  motion ;  and  why  the  course  of  na- 
ture so  immediately  ceases,  on  the  ceasing  of  respiration. 

21 .  To  show,  that  the  reason  why  the  Fixed  Stars  twinkle,  and  not  the 
Planets,  is,  because  the  stream  of  rays,  by  which  we  see  the  Fixed  Stars; 
is  infinitely  less  than  that,  by  which  we  see  the  Planets,  (however  some  of* 
the  Fixed  Stars  may  appear  bigger  than  some  of  the  Planets,)  and  there- 
fore, much  more  liable  to  be  obstructed,  and  the  continuity  of  it  to  be  bro- 
ken, by  any  thing  in  the  atmosphere. 

22.  Relating  to  the  13th.  To  observe,  that  it  is  certain,  that  the  stop- 
ping of  one  sort  of  rays,  and  the  proceeding  of  others,  is  not,  because  that 
sort  of  rays  alone  are  stopped,  by  striking  against  the  particles  of  the  me- 
dium, from  this  experiment:  viz.  As  I  was  under  the  trees,  I  observed, 
that  the  light  of  the  sun.  upon  the  leaves  of  the  book  I  was  reading,  which 
crept  through  the  crevices  of  the  leaves  of  the  tree,  was  of  a  reddish  pur- 
plish colour ;  which  I  supposed  to  be,  because  many  of  the  green  rays 
were  taken  up,  by  the  leaves  of  the  tree,  and  left  all  the  rest  tainted  with 
the  most  opposite  colour ;  which  could  be  no  otherwise,  than  by  stopping 
those  green  rays,  which  passed  near  to  the  edges  of  the  leaves. — N.  B  : 
that  the  light  of  the  sun,  in  this  case,  would  not  appear  coloured,  except 
the  crevices,  through  which  the  rays  came,  were  very  small. 

CorolL  1.     Hence  bodies  do  attract  one  sort  of  rays,  more  than  another. 

CorolL  2.  Hence  it  is  certain,  that  bodies  do  attract  the  same  sort  of 
rays  most  strongly,  which  they  reflect  most  strongly. 

CorolL  3.  Hence  it  is  probable,  that  bodies  do  reflect,  and  attract,  by 
the  same  force ;  because  that  they  both  attract  and  reflect  the  same  sort 
of  rays. 

23.  To  observe  that  the  motion  of  no  animal, 
is  by  any  power  which  they  have,  of  impelling 
their  bodies  forward,  but  only  by  the  mere  sending 
forth  of  animal  spirits  and  filling  the  muscles,  and 
thereby  shortening  of  them.  In  the  annexed 
figure,  A  represents  the  motion  of  a  man,  B  the 
motion  of  fishes  and  serpents.  Also  to  give  the 
reason  of  the  motion  of  hawks  and  other  birds, 
without  any  visible  motion  of  their  wings* 
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24.  In  the  plain,  flat  rockf ,  that  riven  ran  orer,  there  mn  ounmttSf 
Holes,  soroetimee  for  a  conaiderable  depth  into  the  rock,  smooth  oathe 
ddes,  having  a  stone  at  the  bottom  something  leas  than  the  diameter  of  tke 
bole.  That  atone  doubtle*  was  the  cause  of  the  hole.  But  the  diiBodty 
is,  to  know  ho^* the  stone  should  first  sink  down  so  &r  into  the  firm  lock. 
It  most  be  thiis :  the  stone,  lying  on  the  surface  of  the  rock,  and  beinf  a 
little  moved  by  the  water,  gently  rube  the  rock  it  lies  on,  and  doubtless  rsbs 
off  some  particles  of  the  rock;  and  so  continuinff  to  rob  fbr  a  longtisw, 
perhaps  hundreds  of  years,  it  wears  down  to  such  a  depth  into  the  rock 

S5.  It  need  not  make  us  think  that  our  soul  is  in  oar  finger«,and» 
•11  over  the  body,  because  our  feeling  seems  to  be  in  them ;  lor,  if  we  hoU 
a  staff  in  our  hands,  the  feeling  seems  to  be  in  the  stafl^  bnt  onlj  we  lean 
better  by  experience. 

26.  The  cause  of  the  vast  disparity  of  heat,  in  summer  and  winter,  camst 
be,  because  that  the  perpendicular  ray  is  at  all  more  rapid  in  itamotioB, 
than  the  obUqaC;  for  there  is  no  reason  whv  that  rajTt  which  eoowi 
■idewavs,  should  not  fly  as  swifUv,  as  that  whicn  comes  right  down.  Tbe 
one  and  the  other  are  sent  forth  nrom  the  Sun,  with  an  equal  de^pree  of  fs- 
lodty ;  and  because  one  happens  to  meet  a  sor&ce  sideways,  it  doth  not 
move  the  slower  for  it ;  nor  does  the  other  obtain  a  new  velocity,  becaoie 
it  is  likelv  to  strike  the  earth  perpendicularly.  Indeed,  the  perpendicolu 
rays  make^  a  jstronger  impression,  on  the  surface  of  the  eartn,  because  it 
stands  firm  for  the  stroke ;  but  how  should  this  make  any  diffBrence  in  the 
air  that  is  nearer.  But  the  reason  why  the  perpendicular  ray  canaes  the 
greatest  heat,  is,  because  the  reflex  ray  is  more  opDoeite  to  the  direct, 
and  thereby  raises  a  much  hotter  war,  and  more  venement  agfitatica^of 
the  particles  of  the  air;  for  while  some  rays  fly  one  way,  ot£era  ty  £- 
rectly  contrary,  so  the  agitation  must  needs  be  much  greater,  than  mere 
the  direct  ray  and  the  reflex  ray  partly  come  into  the  same  course.  Ii- 
deed  the  surface  of  the  Earth,  with  respect  to  its  minute  parts,  which 
reflect  the  sun-beams,  is  so  infinitely  uneven,  that  the  reflex  ray  has  equally 
all  directions :  that  is,  the  ray  c  <2  is  not  only  reflected  towards  e,  aa  it 
would  be  if  the  sur-  ev^  3 

fiu^e  of  the  Earth  ^' 

were    a    looking- 

flass,  but  is  also  re- 
ectod  back  again 
towards  c,  and  ev- 
ery way  else  in- 
differently ;  80  that 
there  is  a  direct  op- 
position in  the  ob- 
lique ray,  as  well  as 
in  the  perpendicu- 
lar ray.  But  yet 
there  is  not  so  much 
opposition ;  for  all 
the  reflexions  of  the 
perpendicular  ray, 
a  6,  are  in  some 
measure  opposite  to  the  direct.  They  are  all  reflected  by  less  than  a  rigbt 
angle ;  whereas  all  the  reflexions  of  the  oblique  ray,  c  d^  that  ere  on  the 
Ather  side  of  the  line/^,  perpendicular  to  « i/,  are  by  an  angle  greater  thai 
a  right  angle. 
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Another  reason  why  winter  is  so  much  oolder  than  summer,  is,  because 
the  rays  of  the  sun,when  near  Fig,  4. 

the  horizon,  travel  much  lon- 
ger in  the  Atmosphere,  than 
when  the  Sun  is  more  over 
head.  Thus  the  ray,  &  e, 
travels  much  longer  in  the 
Atmosphere  from  y  to  e,  be- 
fore it  comes  to  e,  the  eye, 
than  the  ray  a  e,  from  g  to  e. 
Therefore  the  light  and  heat 

of  the  Sun  at  6,  will  be  much 

less  than  when  at  a.  ^ 

Another  reason  is,  because  the  Sun,  in  winter,  is  so  much  less  time 
above  the  horizon,  than  in  summer.  The  cold,  that  prevailed  in  the  night, 
is  not  chased  away,  by  the  short  Fun>shine  of  the  next  day.  The  next 
night,  there  is  a  new  addition  of  the  cold  of  another  night,  and  every  night 
there  is  a  new  increase.  And  the  Sun  stays  too  litUe  a  time,  to  give  a 
check  to  this  progress. 

But  another  reason,  why  the  perpendicularity  of  the  rays  adds  to  the  heat, 
is,  because  the  rays,  that  Fig.  6. 

iail  upon  the  earth  ob- 
liquely, fall  not  near  so 
thick,  as  those  that  fall 
perpendicularly:  as  it  is 
very  manifest,  that  the 
rays  e  /  ftll  thicker  and 
nearer  together,  on  the 
perpendicular  surface  /  m, 
than  on  the  oblique  sur- 
fiice  a  b.  This  makes'  a 
difference,  as  to  the  heat,^ 
two  ways:  First,  because 
the  reflexion  of  rays  from  the  surface  a  b^  is  not  near  so  thick  as  from  th® 
surface  I  m,  because  there  are  not  so  many  rays,  that  fall  on  a  6,  to  be  re- 
flected. I  acknowledge  that,  notwithstanding  their  falling  thinner,' yet 
the  reflexion  would  be  as  thick,  if  the  surface  were  a  speculum,  and  the  an- 
gle of  reflexion  were  the  same  as  that  of  incidence;  for  it  is  manifest,  that 
the  rays  e/,  are  at  no  greater  distance  from  each  other,  after  they  are  re- 
flected towards  n,  than  they  were  when  they  struck  the  surface  /  m  .•  And 
seeing  that,  by  reason  of  the  unevenness  of'^the  surface,  they  are  reflected 
every  way  indifferently,  the  spissitude  of  their  reflexion  must  be  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  spissitude  or  their  incidence :  for  it  is  manifest,  that  if  the 
rays  e/  had  been  reflected  towards  o,  they  are  reflected  much  thinnec  than 
they  would  be,  if  reflected  by  the  same  angle,  from  the  surface  /  m,  in 
proportion  as  they  fall  nearer  together  on  the  surface  /  m,  than  on  the  sur- 
face ab.  It  is  also  manifest,  tnat  if  they  are  reflected  from  the  surface  I 
m,  towards  d,  in  the  same  angle  as  from  the  surface  a  b  towards  n,  the  re- 
flection is  then  also  thicker,  m  the  same  proportion :  Secondly,  the  rays 
falling  thicker,  when  they  fall  perpendicularly,  makes  it  hotter,  because 
the  thick  rays  heat  the  ground  more.  The  ground  does  not  cause  heat  in 
the  incumbent  air,  only  bv  reflexion  of  the  rays  of  the  Sun,  but  as  a  stone 
or  bar  of  iron,  when  it  is  hot,  heats  the  air  round  about  it ;  for  the  ground, 
that  is  heated  by  the  summer  sunbeam,  will  continue  to  cast  a  heat,  though 
the  rays  of  the  Son  are,  for  a  short  tine,  iBtermpted. 
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27.  It  aDpeara,  that  the  vinble  particles  of  a  moming  Fog  ait  loC 
aogle  bubbles  of  water.  I  have  seen  a  frozen  fbg,  a  ibg  of  w^h  tins 
particles  were  all  froien,  as  they  floated  in  the  air,  which  w«re  all  Stfls 
stars,  of  six  points,  like  the  particles  of  snow,  very  soDall^  and  weve  Mt 
joined  toffether,  many  of  them  into  one  flake,  as  in  snow,  but  floated  suh|Ib, 
and  at  a  little  distance  looked  every  whit  like  other  fog,  only  not  astfiek 
as  other  fog  often  is,  and  not  so  thick  as  to  hinder  the  San  ftoia  shhuf 
bright.  It  was  evident  that  it  was  not  a  fine  snow ;  for  it  was  otherwise  a 
very  clear  momin|r,  and  there  was  not  a  cloud  any  where  to  be  eeen  above 
the  horizon.  It  u  therefore  evident,  that,  before  they  were  fhmii,  thej 
were  not  single  bubbles ;  inasmuch  as  a  single  bubble  will  not  make  oaesf 
those  stars,  no  not  less  than  seven. 

28.  The  reason  why  there  are  so  many  more  fHf[orifieparticIea  towaidi 
the  Poles,  and  in  the  winter,  and  where  the  Sun  is  absent,  than  near  the 
Equator,  and  in  summer,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  Sun ;  ia,  not  beeavs 
that  the  heat  of  the  Sun  drives  the  frigorific  particles  away  towaidsths 
Foles,  for  all  that  the  rays  can  do  is  to  disturb*  TluBy  have  not  aaose,  U 
drive  them  one  wav  more  than  another ;  neither  do  they  this  to  then,  bs» 
cause  of  an  antipathy.  But  when  the  Sun  has  great  influence,  theynt 
disturbed,  and  let  loose,  and  kept  from  settling;  out  at  the  polea  tiMy  sis 
fixed.  This  is  sufficient  to  solve  their  flying  from  under  the  oun,  and  jtdh 
ering  at  the  Poles :  seeing  that  all,  or  the  most  that  come  to  thb  Mcs, 
there  settle  and  fix,  the  rays  of  the  Sun  not  disturbing  them.  But,  if  d 
that  come  there  fix  there,  there  will  necessarilv  be  meet  of  them  galbend 
there  in  time.  And  seeing  those  that  are  under  the  Son  are  "^fi»^,  sid 
all  that  get,  by  any  means,  from  under  the  Sun  do  become  fixed,  it  aeoe^ 
sarUy  foflows,  that  all  in  time  will  ^t  from  under  hhn,  because  they  sit 
contmually  ^ttin|^  from  under  him  by  accidrat,  and  those  that  get 
from  under  bun  fix,  and  return  not  a^ain. — ^This  therefore  is  undoubteo^ 
a  reason,  whv  the  Sun,  when  returning  from  the  South  Tropic,  does  no 
sooner  get  the  victory  of  the  cold  ;  because  those  frigorific  particlefsthst 
were  brought  down  in  winter,  return  back  into  their  own  country  agiin, 
no  otherwise  than  as  they  happen  to  be  driven  by  winds. 

29.  It  ought  not  to  be  judged  that  all  the  Blood  in  the  body  goes 
through  the  heart,  in  the  same  time  that  as  much  blood,  as  there  is  in  the 
body,  goes  through  it.  The  blood,  in  the  smallest  branches  of  the  veins 
and  arteries,  cannot  move  near  so  fast,  as  in  the  greater,  for  the  same  force 
will  not  make  it  move  near  so  swiflly.  The  blood  had  need  to  be  impeUed 
with  a  much  greater  force,  to  make  it  move  through  a  small  vein  as  swift 
as  through  a  great  one;  yea,  though  the  blood  be  in  proportion  to  the 
smallncss  of  the  passage ;  for  it  is  the  blood's  bearing  against  the  sides  of 
the  vein,  that  stops  the  blood.  But  a  small  vein  has  mucn  more  of  sides,iB 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  blood  that  it  contains,  than  a  great  one. 
And  then  the  blood  is  somewhat  of  a  thick  substance,  which  wiU  move  but 
slowly  in  a  narrow  passage.  It  is  by  these  small  veins  and  arteries,  thit 
the  body  receives  nourishment.  But  the  blood  would  have  no  time,  or 
derly  and  regularly,  to  communicate  proper  nourishment  to  each  psit, 
which  requires  different  aliment,  as  nothing  to  the  brain  but  what  is  sniti- 
ble;  so  that  for  the  animal  spirits  and  other  uses,  one  kind  to  the  TarioBt 
bones,  kinds  of  flesh,  marrows,  humours,  and  the  like.  If  the  blood  movei 
so  very  swiflly  in  those  pipes,  as  in  the  greater  veins,  and  one  part  of  the 
body  were  diseased,  the  disease  would  forthwith  be  communicated  to  aB 
others.  We  find  when  a  person  is  bit  by  a  serpent,  if  it  be  in  a  great  veia 
it  is  immediately  communicated  to  all  parts ;  but  if  not,  perhaps  the  qusn- 
tity  of  all  the  blood  in  the  body  may  go  through  the  heart  many  tunes,  be- 
fore the  body  in  general  feels  much  of  the  e£fect  of  the  poMon.    If  the 
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vtreaiu  of  blood  were  eo  swift  in  every  BinaU  vein,  the  ooldnses  of  our  ex< 
ircme  parts,  before  i£  woald  come  to  such  a  degree,  would  kill  the  man,  the 
sIiiflinflT  of  the  cold  blood  would  be  so  qiiic£  Physiciana  aro  wont  to 
thiife  tlie  limbs,  hf fore  they  let  blood  to  fill  the  veins ;  thereby  eausinff  the 
blood.  In  the  little  veins,  to  move  swifter  in  that,  in  which  the  prince  is 
ntade. 

30.  The  pli^ure^the  mind  has  by  the  Senses,  arises  hnmediately  from 
an  harmonious  motion  of  the  Animal  Spirits;  their  appulse  to  the  brain 
being  in  an  hannonipu?  order,  consisting  in  a  regular  proportion  of  time, 
distance  and  celerity.  We  know  it  is  thus  in  one  of  the  senses,  to  wit. 
Hearing ;  which  may  lead  us  to  think  that  it  is  Ml  in  nil  the  real,  especially 
considering  that  we  And  nothing,  that  the  mind  loves  in  things,  but  propor- 
tion. Pain  is  caused  by  a  motion  of  the  Animal  Spirits,  that  is  contranr 
hereto,  or  by  a  IScer&tion  and  dislocation  of  the  parts  of  the  body,  which 
are  so  far  its  destruction ;  which  the  mindabhoia,  by  reason  of  the  law  of 
union  between  soul  and  body. 

It  is  not  prQbable  that,  when  the -parts  of  the  bbdy  are  touched,  the  Ani- 
sial  Spirits,  that  were  in  those  parts  of  the  nerves,  go  quite  to  the.  brain 
before  the  soul  peirceives,  but  that  motion  is  (iontinuM  to  the  brain,  in  th<i 
tubes  that  contain  the  animal  spirits,  as  motion  in  a  tube  filled  with  water< 
If  the  water  at  one  end  moves  never  so  littW,  the  motion  is  continued  quite 
to  the  other  end ;  or  its  the  motion;  given  to  the  blood  in  the  Arteries,  by 
the  pulse  of  the  heart,  is  t^ommunicated  all  over  the  body. 

31.  To  show  how  Infinite  Knowledge,  as  well  as  Strength,f8  necessary* 
either  to  give  or  to  maintain  the  plroper  existence  of  one  Atom ;  for  exam- 
ple, an  infinite,  minute  knowludffa  of  parts,  in  orBer  to  tenniuation,  figure, 
and  the  rekition  of  the  parts  of  the  snrikee.. 

THINGS  TO  BE  CONSIDERED  OR  WftlTTlSN  PULLYABOUT. 

[iBcoifD  saniss.}' 

1.  To  prove  the  Universe,  or  Starry  World,  one  vast  Spheroid. 

2.  To  demonstrate  that  ail  the  matter,  which  is  without  the  Spheroid, 
is  so  disposed,  as  that  there  should  be  an  equal  attraction  on  all  sides,  and 
so  probably  an  equal  quantity  of  matter. 

3.  To  prove  that  this  Universe  cannot  be  a  small  body,  for  iuf  tance,  as 
a  particle  of  water,  in  some  greater :  because,  if  it  were  so,  the  greater 
attraction  on  one  side  morie  than  another,  would  immediately  put  all  the 
bodies  contained  in  it  oiiit  of  order .-  and  so  ahw  to  prdve,.tbat  th^re  cannot 
be  another  Universe  within  ours. 

4.  To  know  the  shape  of  the  Spheroid  of  the  Universe,  by  observatimi 
of  the  Milky  Way ;  and  to  know  whereabout  our  System  is  in  it;  1st.  with 
respect  to  the  plane  of  the  greatest  circh^,  finom  ot^servations  of  the /at  io 
of  the  brightness  of  the  opposite  sides  compounded  witksev^ral  other  ra- 
tios.-^d.  With  respect  to  the  latitude,  or  the  axis  of.  this  Spheroidi  by 
observing  how  much  the' Milky  Way  differs  from  a  great  circle. 

5.  To  s^w  that  tife  Starry  World  cannot  be  infinite,  because  it  is  a 
Sphe^d. 

d.  To  write  concerning  the  Len»  abdut  the  Sun. 
.  7.  To  write  concerniiig  the  distance  of  the  Sun,  by  ohservation  of  the 
enlightened  part  of  the  Moon,  when  cxaetly  in  quadrature. 

8.  To  write  concerning  the  use  of  Cometa,  to  repAir  the  wastes  of  i^ 
heavenlv  bodiei. 

-  '9.    To  show  how  Infinite  Wisdom  must  be  .exercised,  in  order  that 
Oraviiy  uid  J^oihfi'WBY  be  perlSietly  haiQioniouB;  and  tbst,  although 
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the  jumble  of  the  Epicureans  be  allowed,  although  it  be,  iin  fiicft,  iapot- 

tible.     - 

10.  To  find  out  a  thousaDd  things  by  due  obsemklion  of  the  Sptaeraid  of 

the  UniveiBe. 

11.  To  show  that,  however  thin  we  suppose  the  inclomre  of  the  fiphe- 
ft>id  of  the  whole  Universe  to  bo,  if  there  be  one,  jet  if  it  be  perfecthio- 
Kd)  the  most  vicilent  shocks  of  the  greatest  bodies  in  the  world  would  not 
be  able  to  break  it,  or  in  the  least  to  injure  it. 

12.  To  consider,  whether  or  no  some  of  the  Telescopical  Stars  be  not 
the  reflection  of  Real  Stars  frdm  such  an  inelosure — 'i.  e.  from  the  eooBfla 
inclosore  of  the  Stasry  World. 

tS.  To  consider  thoroughly  \he  objections  that  may  be  made,  fron  noR 
Kttle  stars  appearing  in  the  Milky  Way,  than  elsewhere. 

14.  To  show  how  the  Motion,  Rest,  and  Direction  of  the  LitMtiAiomhuu 
influence  on  the  motion,  rest  and  direction  of  every  body  in  the  Uaivene; 
and  to  show  how,  by  that  means,  every  thing  which  happens,  with  respect 
to  motes,  or  straws  end  Such  little  thini^,  may  be  fur  aome  great  usesli  tk 
whole  course  of  things,  throughout  EStemity;  and  to  show  how  tbekirt 
wrong  step  in  a  mote,  may,  in  Eternity,  subvert  the  order  of  theUnivcne; 
and  to  take  notice  of  the  great  wisdom,  that  is  necessary,  in  order  thus  to 
dispose  every  atom  at  first,  as  that  they  should  go  ibr  the  best,  throug bout  iX 
Eternity,  and  in  the  Adjiistinff,  by  an^xact  computation «  and  a  oiceaDov- 
ance  to  be  made  for  the  miracles,  which  should  be  needful,  and  other  wayi, 
whereby  the  course  of  bodies  should  be  diverted.— And  then  to  show  how 
God,  who  does  this,  must  he  necessarily  Omniscient^  and  know  eveiy  ^ 
least  thing,  that  must  ha^n  through  E&emity. 

15.  To  show  how  that  the  Least  Atom  must  have  an  influence,  not  oal;^ 
for  the  present,  but  forever  after. 

16.  Tq  show  how  all  nature  consists,  in  things  being  precisely  acoordii| 
to  strict  rules  of  justice  and  harmony. 

1 7.  To  show  how  the  least  wrong  step,  in  the  least  atom,  happening  ever 
so  seldom,  if  it  returns  ot  a  certain  period,  would  most  certainly,  through- 
out eternity,  so  retumini^,  totally  subvert  the  order  of  the  Unirerae;  or  if 
it  be  supposed,  taking  one  time  with  another,  to  be  equally  frequent,  is 
without  doubt  it  will  be,  if  there  is  aAy ;  and  thence  to  show  that  there  ii 
very  good  philosopical  reason  to  th!ok,  that  the  hairs  of  our  heads  are  lE 
numbered.    (Vid.  52.) 

18.  To  endeavour  to  show  how  two  atoms,  whose  surfaces  are  nearlr 
adjusted  to  each  other,  may.  only  by  the  force  of  gravity,  meet  each  other 
with  incredible  celerity; — and  to  show  how  bv  that  means  heat  may  be  ke- 
gotten,  without  any  external  enkindling,  and  also  myg  of  ufifht  emitted;* 
and  to  consider  what  may  arise  fVom  the  different  shapes  of  the  particles, 
with  respect  to  celerity,  colour,  or  otherwise. 

19.  To  show  that,  if  aconffories  of  ])articles  of  matter  were  cast  together, 
which  had  their  surfkces  thus  fixed,  they  would  inee\  each  other  with  soch 
a  great  celerity,  and  would,  of  themselves,  bonnd  back  to  the  same  place 
with  an  equal  drtrree  of  releritv,  and  srt  would,  of  themselves,  continue  to 
do  forever ;  but  that  celerity  being  increased,  by  their  mutual  impulses,  and 
repulses,  and  contunial  rcppTCUPsions,  until  at  length  it  bad  brought  it  to 
an  immense  degree,  siifficieiit  to  send  tlirm  to  the  end  of  the  world,  with 

'  an  almost  infinite  velocity,  and  this  volocity  receive  increase  a  thousand 
W'iy:9,  by  bounding  upon  their  flat  surfaces  and  striking:  one  another  in-their 
T  »bound  by  rouna  surfaces,  etc.— To  solve  by  this  method,  the  light  and  heat 
of  the  Sun  and  stars^— the  solving  the  grand  question  of  kindling  fizvi, 
firing  of  powder,  etc.  enkindling  of  mix(>d  liquors,  etc. — To  show,  alaoi 
how  It  must  necessarily  be  so,  in  a  congeries  of  particles,  if  the  panicles 
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ttre  suitable,  and  are  so  dispoaed,  that,  tbey  can  have  fair  play,  without  hind- 
ranoe. 

SO.  To  abeolntdy  demoiiatrate  that  two  atoms,  touching  by  surfaces, 
tend  with  infinite  force  of  Quantity  to  adhere  together,  on  uis 
wise,  Tiz.  Let  the  atoms  «  &,  and  c  6,  touch  each  otiier  by  aiir- 
fhces  at  b.    Now  I  say  that  the  atoms  a  6,  and  6  c,  tend  to  ad- 
here  together,  by  an  infinite  (quantity.    Let  the  atom  a  &,  be 
■apposed  to  be  divided  in  the  middle  at  tf,  and  the  atom  c  &,  at  A. 
Let  the  inner  )ialf  of  eaeh  be  again  divided  in  the  middle,  vis. 
if  6,  at s,  Itnd  46,  at  k.    Let  e  6,also be  divided  at/,and  Ir  6, at 
I ;  Again,  let/ 6,  be  eoually  divided  at  g^ and  /  6,  at  yi;  and  so    d 
en,' let  each  be  divided  ad  u^fmiium.    That  I  may  go -on  thus 
dividing  ad  mfimhm,  is  evident,  becausJB,  if  I  go  but  half  way 
at  a  time,  I  shall  never  come  to  the  en^    It  is  ako  evident  that 
the  parts  of  the  atom  a  6,  tend  to  the  corresponding  parts  of  the 
atom  e  6,  according  to  the  squares  of  the  distance  and  the  quan* 
tity  of  matter,  hi  the  parts  attracting  and  attracted.    And  it  is 
•gain  evident,  that  the  part  d  «,  has  half  the  quantity  of  mat- 
ter of  the  part  a  tf^  because  it  b  half  of  a  part  d  6,  that  is  equal 
to  it ;  and  aohk  has  half  the  quantity  of  matter  of  A  c.    And  it 
is  likewise  evident,  that  the  part  deu  just  as  near  again  to  the 
part  A  ifc,  as  the  part  a  li,  to  the  part  c  /i^hat  b,  all  the  corres- 
poi^ing  parts  of  d  ij  and  hk^  the  extremities  and  the  corres- 
ponding extremities,  the  middle  and  the  middle,  are  just  as  near 
again  to  each  other,  as  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  parts  a  tf, 
and  4  c,  as  any  body  may  easily  see  it  must  needs  be :  so  that  it 
raajT  be  said  in  the  general,  that  the  one  two  pirts,  are  as  near 
again  to  each  other,  as  the  other  two  parts ;  >  e.  that  tf  e,  is  as 
near  again  to  hk^nad  to  he.    And  consequently,  because  at- 
traction is  as.  the  square  of  the  distance,  the  attraction  would  be 
four  times  as  strong,  if  the  quantity  of  matter  were  equal;  but  because 
the  quantity  of  matter  of  d  e,  is  but  half  so  much,  which  we  at  present  call 
the  body  attracted,  therefore,  if  the  quantity  9f  matter  ef  the  attracting 
part  h  ky  were  s^imi/,  still  the  gravity  of  the  part  d  «,  would  be  but  twiet 
as  much.    But  seeing  the  quantitv  of  matter  of  h  k^  the  attracting  body,  is 
nlao  but  half  so  much,  thermre,  the  gravity  is  but  just  tqmU.    So  that  ilte 
have  proved  that  the  mvityof  ^  s,  and  k  Ir,  towards  each  other,  is  just 
equal  to  the  gravity  of  a  tf,  to  eh*    And  after  the  same  manner  it  is  pro- 
ved that  the  gravity  of  the  remaining  parts,  s  /,  and  A?  /,  is  just  equal  to  the 
gravity  of  d.e,  and  h  Ir,  and  consequently,  to  a  <<,  and  c  h;  and  that  the 
gravity  of  e/  to  ib  i,  is  equal  tothat ;  and  of/^,  and  /  m,  to  that,  and  so  on ; 
And  consequently,  the  gravity  of  each  and  all  of  them  equal  to  the  gravity 
of  the  first,  and  so  of  all  the-rest  of  the  infinite  division  that  mi^ht  be  made.. 
Whence  it  fellows  that  the  gravity  of  the  first  part  a  d,  to  c  A,  is  an  infinite 
number  of  times  in  the-  atom  a  6,  and  so  in  the  atom  c  6,  and  consequently, 
that  the  gravity  of  the  whole  put  toj^ether,  is  actually  infinite.    For  cer* 
t4inly,  any  small  quantity  of  attraction,  let  it  be  ever  so  small,  (if  it  be  a 
milliooth,  or  a  nuUiim-millionth,)  if  it  be  an  infinite  number  of  times  repeat- 
ed, will  amount  to  an  infinite  gravity.    Wherefore,  the  atoms  a  6,  an^ 
e  6,  tend  to  each  other,  with  an  infinite  fi>rce  of  gravity,  Q.  £.  D»— N.  B.. 
From  this,  again,  to  prove  our  whole  scheme. 

21.  That  the  adhesion  of  bodies  arises  from  Gravity,  proved  from  the 
adhesion  of  two  poUshed  marbles,  in  the  exhausted  receiver. 

S9.  Boli^T  is  gravitv;  so  that,  in  some-sense,  the  Essence  of  bodies  in 
6ravity**«nd  to  hidw  how  the  very  bare  being  of  body,  without  soppo- 
smg  htrmoniout  being,  aneesfaiily  infen  Gravity,  and  to  observe  the 
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folly  of  Bepking*  for  a  mechanical  cause  of  Granty.  But  to  obacne  tint 
this  has  as  much  a  mechanical  cause  as  any  thing  in  the  world,  mk  w 
as  philosophically  to  be  solved,  and  ought  no  more  to  be  mtlribnte^  U 
the  immediate  operation  of  God,  than  every  thing  else  which  indeed  trlMi 
from  it ;  and  that  Gravity  is  no  way  diverse  from  a  prinoiple,  by  vhicb 
Matter  acts  on  Matter. 

S3.  Because  it  is  universally  allowed,  that  Gravity  depends  immsdhfrtv 
on  the  Divine  influence,  and  because  it  may  be  proved  that  SoliNity  tad 
Gravity  are  in  a  cood  sense  the  same,  and  resolvable  into  eaph  other,  and 
because  Solidity  has  been  proved  to  be  the  yery  Mngof^  hody;  therefore, 
we  may  infallibly  coiyrlude,  that  the  very  being,  and  the  matiaer  of^beii^, 
and  the  whole,  of  bodies  depends  immediately  on  the  Divine  Being.— To 
show  how  that,  if  Granty  should  be  withdrawn,  the  whole  Universe  irosU 
in  a  moment  vanish  into  nothing;  so  thnt  not  only  the  Well-being  of  the 
world  depends  on  it,  but  the  very  being. 

24.  Relative  to  the  19th.  To  show  how  S  eongeri^  of  sscondaTy  p0- 
ticles.  rightly  compounded,  may  do  likewise;  though  not  as  well. 

35.  Relating  to  the  9d. — Except  we  suppose  a  Revolution;  and  to  show 
thai,  being  of  such  a  figure,  it  cannot  be,  without  catisin^  fT*^^^  confiisim): 
and  to  show  thnt,  let  the  figtire  be  wliat  it  may,  there  will  be  great  at- 
tractions iimong  the  Stars — the  Mme  as  the  Tides. 

26.  To  bring  in  an  observation,  somewhere  in  the  profver  place,  Ibal-* 
instead  of'^obbe^-'  notion, that  God  is  ntatter,  and  that  all  snbstanoe  is  matter 
— that  nothing,  thnt  \»  matter,  can  possibly  be  God ;  and  that  no  matter  if, 
in  the  most  proper  sense,  matter,  according  to  the  11th  Corollary,  of 
Prop.  2. 

27.  To  observe,  in  a  proper  place,  that,  since  Creation  is  the  first  caos- 
ing  of  such  resistance,  and  Upholding  is  the  causing  of  it  snccsesMvely;  there> 
fore  the  same  person,  who  created,  upholds  and  governs ;  whence  we  may 
learn  who  it  is  that  sustains  this  noble  fkbrick  of  glorious  bodies— and  to 
expatiate  much  upon  it. 

28.  To  demonstrate  that  every  thing  done,  at  least,  may  depend  on  an 
infinite  number  of  causes  concurring,  or  the  alteration  of  thom^ — upon  xn 
indefinitely  little  alteration  or  turn,  especially  in  men's  minds :  and  tbenre, 
in  a  proper  place,  to  show,  that  no  Finite  spirit  can  predict  such  things. 

29.  The  Definition  of  an  Atom:  Such  a  body,  whose  parts  are.no  wayf 
separated  by  pores,  but  has  all  its  parts  conjoined  by  an  absolute  continui- 
ty of  matter. 

30.  Relating  to  the  Note  of  the  5th  Corollary,  Proposition  f.  Henc? 
we  may  learn,  that  an  absolutely  solid  body,  may  have  as  much  vacuifj, 
within  its  surfiicc,  as  any  body  whatsoever,  that  is  not  absolutely  solid. 

31 .  Remember  to  place  all  about  motion,  under  the  head  of  The  Manner 
or  Harmony  of  Existence. 

32.  To  observe  how  the  Planets  may  act  on  sublunary  things,  such  v 
plants,  animals,  bodirs  of  men,  and  indiroctiy  upon  their  souls  too,  by  that 
infinitijlv  subtile  matter  diffused  all  around  them ;  which,  in  all  probability,  is 
so  subtile,  as  to  permeate  the  Air,  and  any  bodies  whatsoever,  but  more 
especially  the  Moon,  but  most  of  aFl,  the  Comets,  because  of  the  great 
quantity  that  is  diffused  from  them ;  and  to  show  how  it  is  probable  the  Att- 
eients  got  the  notion,  from  the  long  experience  of  the  Antediluvians. 

33.  ilelating  to  the  19th.  Compnte  how  much  Motion  there  may  be, 
in  an  inch  «qu&re  of  Gunpowder,  when  set  on  fire,  compared  with  some 
solid  body,  when  moving  straight  tbrward ;  and,  from  the  prodigious  quas- 
tity  of  it,  to  prove,  that  it  coold  neither  take  that  motion,  frem  any  cir- 
cumambient body,  nor  have  it,  in  itself,  before,  and  that  it  vras  an  actoal 
crention,  at  that  very  time ;  and  to  show  the  only  way,  wheraby  motion  m 
i^feated,  is  by  Attraction,  and  therefore  that  this  must  be  from  Attraction^ 
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34.  To  pbow  how,  and  by  wlimt  laws,  a  compoupd  body,  of  any 
degree  of  rarity,  may  have  any  degree  of  hardness  or  inseparabili- 
ty ;  and  trice  fnrsa,  how  a  very  dense  body,  and  of  little  vacuity,  may  be, 
in  oompariaon  of  it,  very  soil  and  separable. 

35.  Relating  to  the  19th.  To  show  how  fiery  and  shining  (bodies)  are 
inflamed,  or  enlightened,  in  this  manner. 

36.  To  show,  if  I  think  proper,  how  Sir  Isaac  Newton  waa  very  sensi 
ble,  that  all  Spontaneous  Enkindhng  was  from  a  certain  species  ot  attrac- 
tion. 

37.  To  show  that  it  is  not  only  highly  probable,  but  absolutely  certain, 
that  the  Fixed  Stars  are  so  many  Suns.  For  it  is  certain,  in  the  first  place, 
that  they  doshine'by  their  own  light  s  i.  e.  not  by  the  Sun's ;  for  altho'  we 
do  not  exactly  know  how  fhr  distant  they  are,  yet  we  know  that  they  are  so 
far  distant,  at  least,  that  the  annual  Revolution  of  the  Earth  makes  no  sensi*- 
ble  alteration  in  their  position.  And  we  know  certainly,  that  the  light  of 
the  Sun,  at  such  a  distanso,  will  be  no  more  than  about  so  much,  as  the* 
light  of  a  Fixed  Star  is  here.  (Let  any  body  calculate  and  see.)  And 
now  I  ask.  Whether  or  no  it  be  not  certain,  th^t  no  body  will  reflect  the 
li^ht  of  another  body,  which  does  not  shine  upon  it  brighter  than  a  single 
Fixed  Star  does  upon  the  Earth,  so  much  as  to  cause  it  to  shine,  with  its 
reflected  light,  so  brightly  as  the  Fixed  Stars  do,  at  such  a  distance.  And 
then,  in  the  second  place,  it  is  certain,  they  must  be  pretty  near  about  so 
big.  And  thirdly,  it  is  certain  that  they  must  shine  with  as  bright  a  light, 
or  else  they  could  never,  appear  so  bsight  at  such  a  distance.  This  we  mty- 
also  be  certain  of,  by  caloulaticm.  Which  three  things  are  all  that  are 
needed  to  make  a  Sun. 

Otroil.  1.  from  the  fi>regoing :  That  oar  Sun  is  a  Fixed  Star,  is  as  car- 
tain,  as  that  any  one  particular  Star  in  the  heavens  ia  one. 

Curoii.  2.  It  is  as  probable 'that  the  other  Fixed  Stars,  or  Sous,  have 
Systems  of  planets  about  them,  as  it  Would  be  that  ours  bad*  to  ope  who 
had  seen  a  Fixed  Star,  or  Sun,  every  way  like  it,  have  them.     . 

*38.  To  bring  in,  if  there  happens  a  good  place  fi>r  it,  that'it  is  equally 
probable,  in  itself,  that  all,  or  the  greater  part,  of  the  Universb  was  crea- 
ted at  the  time  of  .the  Mosaic  Creation ;  as  that  all,  or  the  greatest  part,  of 
the  Universe  was  createo  at  once,  at  any  other  time* 

39.  Relating  to  the  1 8th.  To  show  that  the  motion  wiQ  be  made  by 
rebounding,  if  the  piarticles  are  elastic;  and  how  that  motion  will  be  other- 
vrise  begotten,  if  they  be  not  elastic,  but  perfectly  hard. 

40.  To  observe  that,  for  aught  we  know,  the  moat  dense  bodies  we  are 
acquainted  with,  do  not  take  up  about  the  1 0,000,000,000th  part  of  the  space 
tbey  are  in;  if  there  sliall  be  need  of  taking  notice  of  it. 

41.  Relating  to  the  I4tb.  To  instance,  bow  all  and  every  of  the  parti- 
cles, here  upon  the  Earth,  do  loUow  a  particular  particle,  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  a  planet,  of  a  Fixed  Star,  etc. 

42.  To  observe  about  all  the  mountains  being  pitched  over  to  the  west- 
ward. 

43.  To  observe  about  all  stones  being  broken  pieces  of  stonos. 

44.  To  observe  that,  if  bodies  have  no  substance  of  their  own,  so  nei- 
ther is  soliidity,  strictly  speaking,  a  property  belonging  to  body,  and  to 
8how  how.  And  if  solidity  is  not  so,  neither  are  the  otner  properties  of 
body,  which  depend  upon  it,  and  are  only  modifications  of  it ;  so  that  there 
is  neither  real  substance,  nor  property,  belonging  to  bodies;  bat  all  that  ia 
real  is  immediately  in  the  First  Being. 

CoroiL  1.  Hence  see  how  Crod  is  said,  atiU  more  properly,  to  be  Ent  ai- 
livM,  or,  if  there  was  nothing  dee  in  the  world  but  bodies,  the  only  JRcol 
Tkkig^  10  that  h  mgr  bt  Mid,  in  %  stricter  senae  than  iuCherto,**  Then  ait, 
and  t^^eie  is  none  beside  thee." 
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Coro/I.  2.  Ueoee  see,  that,  instead  of  Matter  bein^  the  only  pifper 
substance,  and  more  substantial  than  any  tbinff  else,  because  it  is'nara  ia< 
solid ;  yet,  it  is  truly  nothing  at  all,  strictly  and  in  itself  oonsidered. 

CorolL  3.  The  nearer  in  nature  beincra  are  to  God»  so  mach  the  nme 
properly  are  they  bemgi,  and  more  suostantial.  And  that  Spirits  aic 
much  more  properly  beings,  and  more  substantial,  than  bodiee. 

46.  To  observe,  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  know,  how  it  oomes  to  pa«, 
that  there  are,  in  all  Continents,  however  uneven  and  confoaed,  hilly  aal 
jumbled,  though  they  seem  to  have  mountains  and  vallies,  indiflBsreDtly, 
sod  undengnedly,  every  where  dispersed;  yet,  that  there  are  soch  coa- 
iwnient  Chamiels,  whereby  water  mav  be  conveyed  from  the  middle  of  the 
Continents,  and  from  all  parts,  into  the  Ocean.  The  rehson  is,  when  the 
world  was  first  created,  the  water  covering  all  the  earth,  the  sar&oe  of 
the  earth  must  needs  be  very  soft,  and  loose,  and  easily  worn  or  altered, 
by  the  motions  of  the  water ;  and  afterwards,  the  water,  retiring  in  soch  a 
vast  body,  into  one  place,  from  off  the  continents,  and  some  {daoes  of  the 
(continents)  being  higher,  and  others  lower,  some  were  easily  worn,  otheis 
more  difficult ;  in  some  places,  the  waters  moving  with  more  force,  ia 
others  with,  less,  some  places  would  necessarily  oe  worn  deeper  than 
others,  from  the  middle  of  the  contineut  to  the  ocean :  and  as  tne  water 
decreased,  as  going  ofi*  from  the  earth,  all  would  retire  into  those  chan- 
nels ;  and,  the  water  still  decreasing,  the  remainder  would  run  in  the  deep- 
er places  of  these  channels ;  and  slier  they  [the  waters]  were  gone,  they 
left  channels  every  where;  into  which,  the  waters  afterwards  gasliii^oiit, 
in  various  parts  of  the  continent,  would  naturally  find  their  wayl  Thus, 
also,  after  the  Deluge,  when  the  surface  of  the  earth  was  again  loosened. 
By  this  means  it  comes  to  pass,  that,  generally,  our  large  rivers  have 
ehampaign  countries^  without  stones,  on  each  side  of  them,  before  wt 
cone  to  the  ridges  of  mountains,  that  commonly  run  parallel  ^to  then^ 
at  some  distance,  on  each  side ;  and  yet,  nearer  the  river  still,  there  are 
meadows  on  each  side,  lower  than  the  plain;  and  last  of  all,  the  channel 
itself,  as  in  Connecticut  River,  because  the  water,  when  it  first  began  te 
deAow  from  the  land,  it  moved  in  vast  quantities,  enough  to  fill  the  whole 
space  between  the  parallel  mountains;  so  that  the  reason,  why  the  goob« 
try  is  so  plain,  is,  because  it  was  all  once  the  bottom  of  a  river ;  but  afte^ 
wards,  the  water  decreasing,  was  confined  to  a  narrower  compass,  and 
wore  the  meadows  out.  At  laf  r,  still  narrowing,  it  was  confined  to  the 
space  between  the  banks.  But  there  being  still  a  remainder,  in  the  cham- 
paign, and  country  between  the  greater  channels,  tliis,  flowing  off  bj  de- 
grees, into  them,  wore  the  lesser  channels,  for  our  little  rivers. 

46.  The  reason  of  the  different  Reirangibility  of  Rtxyt^  must  ^e,  either 
the  different  Figure,  or  Magnitude,  or  Hardness,  or  Internal  Texture,  or 
Density,  of  the  Rays.  There  can  be  no  other  differences,  between  oni 
ray  and  another,  except  the  difference  be  some  of  these.-^Now,  first,  it 
cannot  be  the  different  Figure,  that  causes  the  different  Rofrangibility. 
This  would  not  cause  some  rays  to  be  more  attracted  towards  the  edge  of 
bodies ;  for  all  bodies,  equal  in  other  respects,  are  equally  attracted,  let 
them  be  of  what  figure  so  ever;  nor  will  this  serve  to  explain,  how  some 
are  more  easily  reflected,  than  others.  Difierent  Magnitude  is  alike  in- 
sufficient for  these  purposes.  Different  Hardness  can  cause  no  dififerenoe 
in  the  Attractibility.  The  Internal  Texture  can  make  no  manner  of  dif- 
ference, either  in  refraction  or  reflection.  If  the  Quantity  of  Matter,  and 
the  Surface,  be  the  same,  the  different  Swiftness  of  Motion  cannot  be  the 
reason.  Wherefore,  there  remains  nothing  more,  that  can  be  the  cause, 
but  the  difiei^nt  Denfily— the  different  Quantity  of  Matter  in  the  rays,  m 
the  nme  roon^    Then  we  will  suppose  there  to  be  a  great  deal  ftf/'ftr* 
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ence,  between  the  ni3^-of  the  Sun,  in  thif  respect— Aome  more  dense,  ani 
some  more  rare,  aa  in  aH  other  bodies.  Now,  there  will  be  this  other  dif- 
ference, ariaiil^  from  thia,  viz.  thuv  the  densest  rays  will  come  from  the 
Sun,  with  the  moat  rapid  motion;  not  beeaoae  they  are  leaa  obstructed,  by 
the  medium  they  fgo  through,  but  because,  as  every  body  may  see,  their 
mutual  repercussionB  in  the  Sun,  before  ihey  leap  out  into  the  vast  cir- 
eumambient  expanse,  will  be  much  mbre  violent,  because  of  1  heir  greater 

Smvity,  which  we  have  shown  to  be  the  reaaou  of  ihese  repercussions.— 
ow,  in  the  first  place,  we  have  no  reason  to  think,  but  that  there  b  a  dif- 
ference in  the  Density  of  the  Rays  of  the  Sun;  and,  if  so,  we  are  certain, 
that  that  will  cause  a  difference  in  the  Rapidity  of  their  Motion ;  and 
therefore,  certainlv  would  cause  a  difference  in  their  Re/rfmgibility ;  for 
it  is  certain,  that  those  rays,  that  move  swiftly  by  a  body,  will  be  attracted 
least  by.  it,  and  those  that  move  slowest  by  it,  will  be  attracted  most. 
This  will,  also,  certainly  cause  a  difference  in  the  Refiexihility  of  Rays; 
for  those  rays,  that  strike  on  a  body  with  ^eatest  force,  will  be  most  di- 
fieultly  reflected,  and  those  that  strike  with  least  force  will  be  reflected 
most  easily  :  those,  that  strike  it  most  forcibly,  are  most  likely  to  make 
their  way  forward  without  reflection ;  and  those  bodies;  that  are  most 
likely  to  stand  a  stroke  of  the  weaker  rays,  sq  os  to  reflect  them,  will  give 
way  to  the  stronger  rays.  Now,  whether  this  difference  in  the  density  of 
the  rays  be  the  reason  of  the  different  Refrangibility  or  no ;  I  thmk  we 
may  be  sure  of  this,  that,  if  the  true  reason  were  removed,  and  there 
shoold  be  a  difference  in  the  Density  of  Rays,  this  would  certainly  be  a 
new  reason  of  difference  in  the  RefVangibility.* 

It  may  be  objected  to  this,  that  there  is 'an  infinite  variety  in  the  density 
of  bodies,  and  ao  doubtleas  of  rays,  and  at  that  rate  there  would  be  an  infi- 
nite variety  of  simple  Colours. — I  answer.  And  so  there  is ;  and  multitudes 
have  been  distinguished,  and  more  might  be,  if  we  had  instruments  and 
sensM  suflkiently  accurate.  The  progression,  there  is  from  the  highest  to 
'  the  lowest  colours,  is  Uirongh  an  infinite  variety.  But  the  reason,  wh]r 
thA'e  are  ne  colours  below  Blue,  is,  because  if  there  are  any  rays,  rarer 
than  the  blue,  they,  are  so  weak,  that  they  degenerate  into  ahade,  and  are 
undistingttishable  from  darkness,  and '  because  they  have  not  gravity 
enough  to  beget  a  motion  in  them,  sufficient  to  cauae  th^m  to  leap  out,  at 
such  a  distance.  ** 

This  explication  very  well  agrees  with  experience.  Red  is  the  highest, 
strongest,  harshest  cok>ur,  because  it  is  caused  by  the  densest  and  most  ra- . 
pid  rays ;  blue,  more  sentle  and  weak.  Red  gives  the  most  light,  because 
the  rays  have  more  of  vivacity,  and  more  strongly  aflect  the  organ ;  blae> 
the  nearest  approaching  to  darkness.  Red,  long  beheld,  is  painful  to  the 
eyes ;  green  and  blue  are  pleasing,  easy,  gentle,  inoffensive  and  healthfiil 
to  the  organ.  Blue  is  so  weak  a  colour*  the  rays  are  so  weak,  that  they 
are  reflected  from  the  weakest  bodies,  such  as  air,  and  their  exhalations, 
as  in  the  bhieness  of  the  skies;  which  are  so  weak,  that  they  let  througk 
the  stronger  rays;  though  sometimes  at  sunsetting,  when  the  air  is  dense,, 
all  the  rest  of  the  rays  are  stopped  but  the  Red,  which  fight  their  way 
through  all  the  exhalations  the  air  is  full  of,  and  then  the  Snn  looks  as  red 
asbl(x>d. 

Cor6Umy.  Because  there  is  soeh  a  difference  in  the  Density  of  the 
rays  of  lights  it  appears  that  the  Atoms,  of  which  the  rays  of  light  arc  cobb- 
posed,  are  immeniely  less,  than  the  rays  therosdves. 

47.  Since,  aa  has  been  shown,  body  is  nothing  but  an  infinite  r^si8tanee» 
in  aooie  parta  of  space,  caoaed  by  tlm  immediate  exercise  of  Divine  power ; 
it  follows,  that  aa  mat  and  as  wenderful  power  is  everymemenl  exerted 
Sim  the  ayAolrfiMyrf the  weiM,  as  at  flietwae  exerted  in  iteei-swlfcii.tlw^ 
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ereation  being  ouly  tlie  first  exertion  of  this  power,  to  eaiwe  sudi  rM»t- 
ance,  and  the  preatsrvatioo,  only  the  continuation  or  the  repetition  ot'  ibi* 
power,  every  moment  lo  cause  this  retAstance :  so  that  the  Uoi verse  is  cre- 
ated out  ot* nothing  every  moment.  And,  it*  it  were  not  for  our  imagini- 
tions,  which  hinder  us,  wo  mifht  see  ttiat  wonderful  work  performed  oon- 
tinaaily,  which  was  seen  by  the  morning,  ators,  when  they  sang  togethtr. 

48.  There  is  that,  which  is  pooaliariy  wonderful  in  Trees,  beycmd  toy 
thing  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  inanimate  world,  even  the  manner  of  tbeir 
grriwing  from  the  seed.  Their  aiuaxing  diversification  into  such  cnhouji 
branches,  leaves,  flowers,  fruits,  and  seeds;  and  so  successively  from  one 
seed  at\er  another,  in  the  bame  manner,  from  age  to  age,  forever. 

The  discovery  of  the  little  tree  in  the  seed,  has  opened  a  door  for  finding 
out  these  vtrondt-ra ;  but^  without  that,  wc  might  have  known  that  the  parti 
of  the  tree  are  in  miniature,  before  they  are  in  perfection;  for  the  bud. 
which  is  but  another  sort  of  seed,  is  nothing  but  the  leaves,  twiea,  flowere 
and  fruits,  folded  up  together,  whieh  we  see  by  degrees  unfold  tnemsclvcv. 

But  the  trees  being  in  embryo  in  the  seed,  does  not  seem  to  solve  tk- 
difficulty,  for  the  tree  most  certainly  does  not  keep  to  its  rule,  does  not  ex- 
actly follow  its  copy  in  the  seed ;  fur  we  may  make  the  tree  grow  almost  a? 
we  plea?ie.  If  we  lop  the  tree,  there  will  peep  out  new  branches  from  the 
body  of  the  tree,  where  there  wos  no  sign  of  a  branch.  But  if  the  brancbf^ 
of  tlie  tree  did  really  grow  exactly  in  the  same  form  as  their  pattern  in  the 
seed,  this  might  inticed  solve  for  the  growing  of  one  tree,  but  not  for  that 
infinite  succession,  and  endless  ofispruig,  of  <;ree0,  that  may  proceed  from  it; 
except  wc  suppose  that,  in  ^ne  seed,  are  actually  contained  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  trees  and  seeds,  one  witbin  another ;  for  this  makes  actually  an  infi- 
nite number  of  trees  twice  over,  in  the  same' seed :  first,  an  infinite  nnmber 
of  successions  of  one  tree,  less  than  another,  and  by  that  time  we  come  to 
the  least,  (we  must  be  allowed  to  speak  contradictions  here,)  the  ofbpring 
will  be  so  numerous,  that  there  will  be  actually  an  infinite  number  of  trees 
of  the  same  size  and  standing.  Wherefore  this  matter  of  the  Growth  of 
Trees  still  remains  very  difficult. 

The  reason  of  it  would  not  be  altogother  so  difficult  and  perplexinff,  if 
they  always  grow  ili  the  same  regular  order.  We  do  not  despair  of  nod- 
ing  out  the  reason  of  that,  which  always  happens  alike,  and  in  the  sams 
order.  Thus,  when  we  have  reduced  the  motion  of  the  Planets  to  aruk, 
we  have  got  above  half  way  towards  giving  the  reason  of  their  motions. 
.  But  the  Branches  of  Trees  seem  not  capable  of  being  reduced  to  any  rule 
at  all;  but  there  is  an  infinite  variety^one  branch  grows  oiit  here,  and 
another  there,  without  any  order. 

But  we  shall  be  helped  in  this  matter,  if  we  consider,  that  all  tree^  and 
plants,  universally,  when  they  first  sprout  out  of  the  ground,  while  there 
is,  as  yet,  but  one  twig,  are  o^actly  regular ;  that  is,  having  the  bu(h 
which  grow  out  of  them,  which  are  branches  in  miniature,  standing  in  i 
regular  and  uniform  manner — a  loaf  always  growing  under  the  buJ;  li: 
some,  two  come  out  together,  one  ri|[ht  upposite  to  the  other,  always 
standing  transverse  to  the  la&t  two,  as  m  the  twig.  A  B,  in  the  maple  tr» 
In  others,  but  one  at  a  time,  standing  at  regular  distances,  on  different 
sides,  in  such  order  as  to  stand  round  the  twig,  in  the  form  of  a  screw,  so 
that  the  branches  shall  stand  ont  on  every  side,  as  in  tiie  twig,  C  D.  in  the 
apple,  the  pear,  the  cherry,  etc. ;  in  others,  having  two  together,  growing 
out  of  opposite  sides,  but  not  standing  transverse,  like  themapliv,  as  in  tkt 
twi|^  E  r ;  In  others,  having  four  or  five  standing  round  die  twig  together, 
at  m  G  G ;  In  others,  having  but  one  at  a  time,  standing  always  oppoutc 
to  each  other,  at  in  I  K;  and  innumerable  other  ways,  but  y<*t  alvayv 
regular.    And  as  the  fint  sprouts  of  the  tree  are  alwaya  regular,  ao  an 
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«U  the  young  Bpnrata  of  the  tree  afterwards,  when  the  tree  comes  to  be  divi- 
ded into  many  branches ;  yea,  always  as  long  as  the  tree  lives,  all  the  twiffs, 
ihat  are  of  that  years  growth,  are  rc^ifular.  80  that  it  Mows,  that  the  body„ 
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the  main  branches,  and  the  little  twigs,  and  every  part,  of  every  tree  in 
the  world,  in  their  first  beginnings,  were  regular.  So  that,  if  all  the  trees 
had  continued  as  they  were,  in  the  year  that  they  grew ;  the  whole  tree, 
with  all  the  branches,  small  and  ffreat,  would  be  rcjgrular.  And  now  we 
are  sure  that,  if  the  sap  did  not  flow,  more  easily,  mto  one  bud  or  branch 
than  another,  or,  if  one  were  not  otherwise  advantaged  above  another,  if 
all  the  buds  and  branches  had,  in  all  respects,  equal  advantages  for  grow- 
injr ;  the  tree  would  be  most  exactly  regular.  It  follows  clearly,  and  cer- 
tamly ;  for,  if  the  common  trunk,  A  B,  when  it  first  grew,  was  remilar,  and 
the  branches,  /,  m,  n,  o,  at  first  were  regular,  and  the  branches  of  the 
branches,  as  r  f,  were  also  regular,  and  so  on ;  it  is  certain,  if  all  these 
branches  continued  as  they  were  at  first,  and  every  bud  or  branch  expand- 
ed itself  alike,  that  the  whole  tree,  A  B,  will  alwa3rs  continue  to  grow  reg- 
ularly. Thus  far  we  arc  clear,  that  the  miniatures  of  all  plants  are  regu- 
lar, and  that  there  is  no  provision  made,  in  the  seeds  and  bud.  for  any  but 
a  regular  growth,  and  that,  if  it  were  not  for  some  accidental  causes  that 
promoted  or  hindered  the  growth  of  one  of  the  branches  or  buds,  n  o,  more 
than  another,  that  all  the  tree,  in  the  end,  would  be  regular. 

We  need  not  perplex  ourselves  to  find  out,  what  should  give  ene  a 
greater  advantage  of  growth  than  another.  The  least  thing  in  the  in  orld 
may  be  sufficient,  when  they  are  so  small  and  tender :  ten  thousand  things 
miffht  be  thought  of. 

Many  plants  do  actually  always  continue  to  grow  regular ;  as  most 
herbs  and  weeds,  that  are  but  of  one  year's  growth,  and  come  trees ;  and, 
of  those  that  err  from  their  seminal  pattern,  some  keep  nearer  to  it  than 
others. 

We  therefore  conclude,  that  the  first  trees,  that  ever  were,  were  regu- 
lar trees,  or  at  least  regular  parts  of  trees,  so  contrived,  with  vessels, 
pipes  and  valves,  that,  as  it  receives  more  sap,  it  continually  desires  to 
shoot  forth  towards  B.  And  infinite  wisdom  so  contrived  the  curious 
workmanship  of  the  inlets,  receptacles,  passages  and  outlets,  from  A  10  B, 
that  that  which  is,  by  degrees,  added  at  B,  by  the  gentle  motion  of  the 
sap,  from  A  to  B,  through  the  pipes,  shall  be  cast  into  the  same  form,  and 
•hall  come  out  in  the  same  ftshion,  as  if  it  were  cast  into  a  mould.    It  i^ 
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a]M»  so  contrived,  that,  as  it  continues' to  proceed  towards  B.  the  eoane^ 
some  ot  the  passages  bhall  be  directed  so,  as  to  cause  it  to  shoot  forth  oo 
the  side  at  n,  and  at  every  such  regular  distance,  just  as  the  engineer  gob- 
trivos  his  clock  to  strike  at  unilorm  diftancee,  and  the  sap  proceeds  for* 
wards  in  thchranch>  n  o,  in  the  uainc  manner  as  it  did  in  the  trunk  A  B; 
an<(  in  like  manner  hreaks  out  at  the  siiies,  at  regular  dittances  frf>m  r  to  t» 
an'<  thun  branches  forth,  in  like  manner,  at  the  sides  of  r  «,  and  so  on,  in 
inn.'iiiinn,  to  the  world's  end.  And  the  trees,  that  grow  now,  arc  nothing 
but  tiivf  branches  of  those  first  trees;  which,  although  the  communicniioa 
wiih  the  original  branch  has  ceased,  yet  sLill  continue  to  grow  and  to  be  di- 
vei^ified  into  more  branches,  in  the  same  regular  and  uniform  method,  io 
infinitum :  and  the  seeds,  from  whence  our  trees  proceed,  are  no  new  plants, 
but  branches  of  the  old,  a  continuation  of  the  same  plant,  in  its  infinite 
reijriilar  progress — branches  not  yet  expended.  The  trees,  or  serd?.  or 
whatever  they  were,  that  God  first  created,  were  only  the  beginning  of 
thi:?  progress,  enough  to  set  it  a  going.  So  it  is  contrived,  that,  at  Fiicb 
due  and  uniform  distances,  these  little  continuations  of  the  brsnchee  cf^be 
tree,  while  they  are  very  tender,  shall  be  wrapped  in  the  curious  covering 
and  shelter  of  leaves,  flowers  and  fruits,  and  some  only  of  leaves  and  fiow- 
ers,-«nd  shall  drop  ofiT;  so  thai  when  the  seed  drops  on,  it  is  only  the  ti*gu- 
lar  contmuation  of  those  brandies.  And  as  it  drops  into  the  ground, 
though  the  continuation  is  unmterrupted,  yet,  receiving  sap  from  the 
ground,  it  will  not  cease  to  grow:  which  is  no  more  strange,  than  that  the 
branch  of  an  apple-tree,  if  cut  off  and  cast  into  the  ground*  will  coutiiiDe 
to  grow. 

The  leaves  are  still  nothing  but  branches  of  the  tree,  that  grow  not  so 
big,  and  so  contrived  as  to  cleave  together  ater  such  a  manner.  So  like- 
wise ii*  the  iloww,  and  the  fruit  too  is  a  compages  of  branciios,  yet  other- 
wiof  liiodHlliMl.  There  is  nothing  belonging  to  a  tree  but  branches:  and 
all.  thac  ttic  fiiist  trees,  which  God  created,  had  to  do,  was  to  proceed  to 
the  end  ol  the  world,  in  smcIi  regular  braachcs,  having  various  slated  pe- 
riods, at  tht;  sanjc  stated  dibtances:  at  w hich  periods,  there  happen  r<*- 
m'lrkablf?  oliangos,  and  unusual  phenomena,  among  the  branchoi*,  ablht'n.^ 
muy  m*  various  perio<ls  in  an  engine  of  human  contrivance  :  some  return- 
ing: every  Fcronfl,  ovpry  minute, every  quarter  «f  an  hour,  hour,  day,  moiiih 
and  year. — A.^  tor  the  leaves,  flowers  and  fruits,  they  are  not  to  be  iiv.kod 
upon  as  a  continuntion  of  these  regular  branches,  but  as  part  of  the  sub- 
stance of  ihe  trunk  lo  which  they  j^row. 

Tiiere  is  but  hi're  and  thc^e  one  of  these  buds,  that  grow  thus  rcpulor- 
ly  nnd  expand  themselves.  Perhaps  kcmo  die.  mo^t  of  thrin  contiuuf  in 
their  littleness  and  imperfect  stale;  the  sap  not  running  pleiitifiillv  enoic^i 
into  th*'m,  having  more  free  passage  el.sewhf  re,  or  being  by  sorrio  nji*»nf 
diverted  ;  and  >*(),  the  ])nrt  growing  hifrg^'r.  they  are  at  last  coverec!  in  it, 
and  lie  latent,  until  by  ^ouio.  means  the  passage  of  the  sap  eltewhcro  'i 
stopped,  as  \,y  loppinpr  of  tin;  tree,  or  otherwise;  and  then  the  sap.  fioving 
more  plentitully  n»to  thcrn,  causes  them  to  spring  lorth,  and  make  ihiir 
way  out  of  the  hark.  It  may  lie,  like  a  seed  in  the  tree,  for  many  years, 
and,  upon  such  au  occ«si(m,  spring  forth.  Hence  it  is,  that  those'  hi'^ 
twigs,  how  .-mall  sM»ver.  thouo^h  but  of  one  years  growth,  that  erow  rut 
of  great  *re';r-:,  yet  a]\*  avs  hive  their  beginning  and  rise  close  by"  the  s€TJ 
heart  of  the  tree ;  because  all  the  rest  that  is  above  it  has  crown  and  be»*n 
added,  sinre  the  tree  was  so  small  as  to  bear  huds  at  that  place.  VVeliid 
as  good  think  that  trees  grow  out  of  the  ground,  without  seeds,  as  that 
branches  grow  out  of  the  trunk  without  buds  ;  for  the  buds  are  but  another 
sorr.  of  seeds,  that  cleave  to  the  tree,  and  the  seeds  are  but  another  sort  of 
buo-,  that  drop  into  the  gnumd. 

49.  ^Vid.  14.^  In.  order  to  this,  it  is  not  only  necessary  that  God  sbouW 
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UU  the  number  of  the  stars,  and  know  the  exact  bigness,  weight,  denBity, 
nitmbcr,  and  distance,  of  those  great  bodies  ol  the  universe;  nut  only  that 
he  snould  weigh  the  mountains  in  exact  scales,  and  the  hills  in  port'octly 
even  balances,  and  measure  the  seas  as  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand ;  but  hs 
must  comprehend  the  dust  of  the  earth  in  a  measure.  He  must 
inoosure  the  dust  of  the  earth  in  all  these  respects — he  must  know 
the  exact  number  of  the  particles  of  dust,  the  exact  dimensions  and 
weight  of  every  atom,  the  exact  distance  of  every  one,  yea,  of  every  part 
of  every  one,  from  every  other,  yea,  from  every  part  of  all  others  in  ths 
universe.  Thus,  Infinite  Wisdom  is  as  much  concerned,  not  only  in  tho 
excellent  Arrangement  of  the  world,  but  in  the  simple  Creation  of  it,  as 
Infinite  Power.  Vea,  one  single  atom  cannot  have  a  being  without  it : 
one  single  atom  could  not  move  without  it,  inasmuch  as  we  have  shown, 
that  motion  cannot  be  without  Infinite  Wisdom  ;  and  again,  that  no  body 
could  have  being,  without  motion,  any  otherwise,  than  as  the  world  had  a 
being  from  all  eternity. 

50.  The  only  way  that  the  soul  can  influence  the  body  is  by  the  emit- 
ting of  animal  spirits  from  the  brain;  and  when  the  soul  retracts  animal 
spirits  from  some  part,  it  is  by  emission  in  others.  This  emission  is  either 
natural,  which  follows  merely  from  the  presence  of  the  soul  in  the  brain  ; 
or  voluntary,  that  which  follows  of  itself,  from  thoughts  and  passions.  And 
the  only  way  that  the  body  has  influence  upon  the  soul,  is  by  the  influx  of 
animal  spirits  to  the  brain,  or  eiliux  from  it. 

51  When  I  come  to  speak  of  the  Body  of  Man,  let  a  demonstration 
of  the  Soul,  being  distinct  from  matter,  be  inserted. 

52.  (Vid.  17.)  That  is,  the  least  wrong  step,  would  thus  disorder  all 
things,  and  quite  overthrow  the  Universe,  except  God,  from  time  to  time, 
set  the  whole  Universe  a  going  anew;  which  would  be  necessary,  because 
the  least  wrong  turn  in  one  atom  causes  a  wrong  motion  in  every  atom  in 
the  Universe;  and  this  also,  returning  at  the  end  of  some  given  period,  or 
continuing  at  intervals  of  time,  longer  or  shorter,  equal  or  unequal,  would 
at  length  overthrow  the  Universe. 

53.  I  believe  all  Fluidity  arises  from  Repulsion. 

54.  If  the  Fixed  Stars  moved  round  the  Earth  in  twenty-four  hours, 
none  of  them  would  be  seen  here  upon  the  earth;  none  of  their  rayn  would 
ever  reach  the  Earth :  For  although  it  cannot  be  demonstrated  how  far 
distant  they  are  from  us,  yet  they  must  n^eds  be  so  far  distant,  that 
such  a  motion  would  be  at  least  ten  times  so  swifl  as  the  motion  of  the 
rays  of  light.  According  to  the  ordinary  computation  of  their  distance, 
it  would  be  several  thousand  times  swifler.  But  we  will  suppose  it  to  be 
ten  times.  Where- 


fore, I  say,  that  if  J^ 
the  motion  of  the 
Star  at  S,  round 
th«  Earth  T,  be  ten 
times  80  swift  as  tho 
motion  of  the  bodies 
emitted  on  all  sides, 
from  the  body  S, 
none  of  those  emit- 
ted bodies  will  ever 
reach  the  body  T. 
In  such  cases,  it  is 
evident,  that  bo- 
dies so  emitted, 
would  have  a  two- 
foM  motion ;  viz. 
a  motiitn  whereby 
Ihej   are   emitted 
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from  Sn  and  also  the  motion  which  thev  receive  with  the  body,  while  \hef 
are  with  it.  Thus  the  ray  R,  emitted  irom  8  towards  T,  would  beadet 
have  a  motion  towards  W  ;  which  it  had  while  it  was  in  the  body,  eqnl 
to  the  motion  of  the  body  8,  and  which  it  don't  lose  when  emitted. 
Wherefore  it  is  manifest,  that  the  motion  of  R  towards  W,  will  be  ten 
times  so  swift  as  its  motion  tov^ards  T :  so  that  by  the  time  it  ha^  got  the 
distance  from  8  to  T,  in  the  direction  8  T,  it  is  manifest  it  will  have  got 
ten  times  as  far  towards  W,  or  in  that  direction :  so  that  it  ifi  most  mani- 
fest, that  it  would  never  reach  T.  And  even  the  ray  B,  that  is  sent  out 
right  behind  the  star  8,  moves  nine  times  as  swiflly  towads  W,  as  towardi 
£.  8o  that  it  is  evident,  that  all  the  rays  that  can  be  emitted  from  tbe 
star  8,  move  at  least  nine  times  so  swifuy  towards  W,  as  they  gain  to- 
wards the  Earth.  It  is  therefore  evident,  that  they  all  will  faU  on  that 
side  of  the  Earth,  that  is  towards  W.  We  will  take  one  instance  more. 
Let  the  emi&««ion  of  the  ray  O,  be  towards  O,  It  is  evident,  that  this  ray 
will  never  gain  one  inch  towards  E,  or  the  East,  being  carried  at  leail 
nine  times  so  swillly  towards  W,  or  the  West,  the  contrary  point :  BecaoK, 
being  carried  at  least  nine  times  so  swidl]^  towards  W,  by  that  time  it  ii 
got  halfway  of  the  distance  in  that  direction,  it  will  have  got  nine  times 
as  far  to  the  West,  and  therefore  will  miss  the  globe  of  the  jBartb. 

55. — Proposition.  The  Cohesion  of  bodies,  or  the  parts  of  bodies,  ts 
one  another,  can  be  from  nothing  else  but  their  tendency,  or  eravity,  ose 
to  another.  8o  that  all  cohesion  in  the  world,  arises  from  this.  This  if 
the  only  reason,  why  every  the  least  part  of  all  bodies  do  not  move  proper 
ly  at  liberty,  without  anv  res^ycct  one  to  another.  For  instance,  the  on^ 
reason  of  the  cohesion  of  the  bodies,  or  the  parts  of 
bodies  a  6,  roust  be  from  their  tending,  or  gravitating,  c 
to  each  other :  for  it  must  be,  either  because  they 


tend  to  each  other,  or  because  the  parts  of  the  body  a,  next  to  h,  are  hnked 
and  faritcned  in,  amongst  the  parts  of  the  body  6.  I  can  think  of  no  medi- 
um. Neither  is  the  second  another  case  different  from  the  first ;  for  the 
qnestion  is.  Why  all  ihecorporcnl  parts  below  the  plane  r  i/,  cleave  to  any 
oi  the  parts  above  that  plane?  Let  some  of  the  corfK)real  part.«»  be  parti- 
cle-^, conceived  as  coming;  out  of  the  body  a,  and  htikcd  and  Iwkrd  into  ibc 
parts  of  the  body  6,  or  no.  It  is  all  one,  as  it  they  are  conceived  as  only 
parts  of  the  body  />,  only  cleaving  to  the  body  a.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  this  is  not  the  reason  :  therefore  the  other  is. — N.  B.  When  bodie* 
are  prrss'd  logrether  by  circiinianibient  bodies,  the  propo>ition  does  not  re- 
gard that  as  cohesion. 

.50.  Thepartswhirh  constitute  the  Atmosphere,  are  two-fold.  (1.)  Tbe 
purt8  of  tbe  Ether,  dravyn  and  pressed  togelhfT  by  gravity  to  the  Earth: 
which  is  nothing  but  exceedingly  minute,  subtil,  active  particles,  which 
parts  are  the  most  ponetrnting.  Now  it  is  certain  if  there  be  any  Etherial 
Matter  at  uU,  however  little,  this  is  one  part  of  the  atmosphere.  For.  if 
there  be  any.  that,  which  is  round  about  the  Earth,  or  any  other  celes 
tial  body,  will  bo  very  much  condensed  and  pressed  together,  bv  its 
tendency  to  such  body.  So  that  althoufifh  it  be  almost  infinitely  rare,  at  thf 
distance  of  four  or  five  diameters  of  the  Earth;  yet  it  will,  accordin<'to 
the  laws  of  gravity,  be  thick  enough  at  the  surface  of  the  Earth,  so  that 
there  are  no  proper  bounds  to  this  part  of  the  Atmosphere,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  no'hmg  but  the  Ether  pressed  together,  according  as  it  is  nearer  or  far- 
ther from  the  centre  of  the  Earth.  It  is  in  vain  therefore  to  preteno  to 
setting  bounds  to  the  Atmosphere.  (2.)  Another  part  are  the  vapours  and 
exhalations  which  ascend  from  the  globe — parts  of  liquids  rsrilied,  so  u 
to  ascend  from  the  Earth,  by  means  of  the  gravity  of  the  rest  of  the  AtnKtf- 
phsre.    These  vapours  are  wholly  constituted  of  small  bubbles,  as  is  bov 
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-«lLid  by  philosophers ;  these  bubbles  beine  lighter  than  the  Atmosphere, 
not  because  the  liquid  of  it,  which  makes  tlie  skin  or  wall  oK  the  bubble,  is 
rarer  than  theair,but  because  the  air  or  Bubtilc  matter,  that  is  in  the  bubble  is, 
by  the  sunbeams  ur  other  wise, made  more  rarethan  the  circumambient  air:  so 
that  take  the  skin  of  the  bubble  and  all  together  ,and  it  is  lighter  than  a  part  of 
the  air  that  is  round  about  it,  of  the  same  dimensions.     When  we  say  that 
the  air  within  the  bubble  is  rarer  than  that  without,  it  must  bo  the  etherial 
part  of  the  air,  or  at  least  another  part  of  the  air  that  is  not  constituted  of 
tliese  bubbles,  for  that  which  is  in  all  the  bubbles  is  not  the  bubbles.     Now 
here  in  the  first  place,  it  is  certsdn  that  these  exhalations  do  constitute  a 
part  of  the  Atmosphere  that  is  round  about ;  and,  secondly,  it  is  certain  that 
ihcy  do  not  wholly  constitute  it,  as  has  been  by  some  thought ;  for  it  is  con- 
trary to  the  supposition,  viz.  that  these  bubbles  are  lighter  than  the  air, 
and  therefore  ascend  in  it.    Than  what  air  are  these  bubbles  lighter  ?    It 
IS  not  meant  that  these  bubbles  are  lighter  or  rarer  than  these  bubbles,  and 
therefore  ascend  among  them :  so  that  thnse  are  not  the  primary  parts  of 
the  air.     Yea,  it  is  certain  that  the  matter  of  our  Atmosphere  is  the  very 
fame  with  the  Ether,  the  same  with  that  w^hich  is  in  the  spaces  between 
the  heavenly  bodies ;  and  that  there  is  a  certain  subtile  matter  in  these 
spaces,  and  that  it  is  the  same  with,  or  at  least  partly  constituted  of,  the 
air;  only  the  air  is  the  Ether  much  compressed.     If  it  has  been  proved 
that  the  self-expanding  quality  of  the  air  is  so  great,  as  has  been  said  by 
the  late  philosophers ;  for  if  one  inch  square  of  it,  when  free  and  having  * 
nothing  incumbent  to  press  it  together,  will  expand  itself  so  much,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  whole  Atmosphere,  being  ft-ee,  and  having  nothing  incumbent, 
will  expand  itself  into  all  the  Solar  System.    And  if  one  inch  square  of  air, 
at  the  distance  of  a  semi-diameter  of  the  Earth,  will  expand  itself  so  as  to 
fill  the  Solar  System,  then  there  is  nothing  incumbent  upon  the  Atmos- 
phere sufficient  to  hinder  its  free  expansion :  so  that  the  matter  of  our  air 
M  abroad  in  the  heavenly  spaces. 

2.  The  etherial  part  of  the  air,  that  is  here  near  the  Earth,  is  much  more 
compressed  by  reason  of  the  exhalations,  or  that  part  that  is  made  up 
of  bubbles  floating  in  the  air;  for  though  they  in  themselves  are  lighter 
than  the  air,  yet  tney  have  some  weight,  and  must  therefore  necessarily 
add  to  the  weight,  that  is  incumbent  upon  that  lower  part  of  the  Atmos- 
phere, whereby  the  air  below,  in  general,  is  denser  and  heavier,  and  so 
more  able  to  bear  up  more  such  exhalations. 

3.  There  is  yet  another  way,  whereby  the  rays  of  the  Sun  do  doubtless 
cause  particles  to  ascend  off  from  terrestrial  bodies,  beside  this  of  rarifying 
of  liquids,  and  making  of  them  lighter  than  the  air,  so  as  to  be  buoyed  up 
thereby.  For  as  the  air  or  Ether  is  nothing  but  exceedingly  subtile  and 
agile  particles,  made  so  exceedingly  elastic  and  diffusive,  by  their  lively 
motion  one  among  another;  so  when  the  rays  of  the  Sun  separate  particles 
as  subtile  as  they  are,  and  like  unto^  them.  fVom  terrestrial  bodies,  and 
give  them  as  brisk  a  motion  as  the  particles  of  Ether  have,  such  particles 
thereby  do  become  some  of  them,  or  in  alirespects  whatever  become  par- 
tioles  of  ether,  and  will  move  up  or  down,  on  one  side  or  another  indiffer- 
ently, in  the  Ether,  a?  other  particles  of  Ether  do.  Now  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  there  are  ffreat  plenty  of  particles  in  terrestrial  bodies,  that  are  as 
fine  as  the  Ether,  but  only  are  fixed  adhering  to  other  particles  by  gravity, 
and  want  nothing  to  make  them  become  parts  of  Ether,  but  to  be  disen- 
flraged  and  loosened,  and  to  have  a  suficiently  active  motion  ?iven  them. 
We  have  showed  that  all  bodies  are  constituted  of  atoms,  which  are,  it  is 
4>robable,  finer  than  any  etherial  particles.'  And  it  is  not  to  be  doubted* 
therefore,  that  all  bodies  are  capable  of  being  dissolved  into  parts,  as  fine 
»8  etherhd  ones.    Bit  tbis  is  wkat  I  would,  that  doubtless  there  (are  great 
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plenty  of  particles  in  bodies,  proper  for  etlicrial  matter,  and  wantingr  notbiiif 
but  to  be  loosened  oiid  set  in  motion.  And  it  ii  be  to,  1  ihink  it  cannrtbe 
doubled,  but  that  the  Pty^  ol  th(  Sun  do  daily  disengage-  Mnu  looeen  pleu^yi 
and  SL>t  them  into  a  motion  tiuificiently  lively  and  bntk  ;  ixnd  bo  thai  tb^re 
is  continually  rismg  cthcri;il  matter  from  oil  the  suriace  oft  lie  Earth,  and 
that  this,  in  coubiderable  m^'Qriure,  cont;iii.ut(:ti  rhc  AtniObphere,  and  is  not 
specifically  diilerent  from  the  hrst  constituent  part£. 

4.  And  se>'ing  these  particles  are  so  very  active,  and  therefore  difiuiire, 
ant  move  indifferently  anyway  in  tbp  Etiier,  no  ooubt  but  iLch^e  that  are 
daily  raised  from  oil'  the  Earth  may  disperse,  many  of  theoi  at  ioimense 
distunccs,  in  a  very  short  time,  tiiough  iioi  so  quick  as  ra}s  of  light,  nor  in 
right  lines  as  they  move. 

5.  There  are,  doubtless,  the  like  etheridl  particles,  continually  diffused 
from  the  other  Planets,  as  from  the  Earth:  aiid>  ctttrtg  parUtut,  the  more 
any  planet  has  of  the  Sun's  iniiuence,  the  more  oftherie  particles  are  dit- 
fused  from  it;  and  there toie,  there  are  ahundanily  niore  from  Comets, 
than  from  any  of  the  Planets.  And,  seeing  (here  is  such  sub-ile  matter, 
difiu.sc<l  around,  from  ali  the  heavenly  bodies,  iutn  the  etheriaJ  spaces,  it  is 
probable,  that  the  Ether  is  chioliy  composed  df  them. 

6.  We  have  these  two  reasons,  to  think,  that  me  motion  of  these  eub- 
tile  particles  is  exceedingly  rapid,  (1.)  BecauhC,  they  receive  their  motion 
from  the  rays  of  the  Sun,  vvliicli  tniive  so  switlly,  a^  to  come  from  the  bun 
in  seven  or  eight  minut^es;  and  (2.)  It  can  ab&olutely  be  proved,  by  their 
great  elasticity — so  great,  that  an  inch  square  of  air  will,  by  its  elasticity, 
if  sufBcienflv  compressed,  be  of  sufficient  force,  to  move  a  prodigums 
weight;  which  could  not  be,  except  the  motion  of  those  particles  wtrre 
proaigionsly  swifl. 

7.  This  matter,  that  arises  from  the  heavenly  bodies,  will  diffuse  itself 
abundantly  faster,  at  a  distance  from  those  bodies,  than  near  them;  betb 
because  they  are  so  much  less  retarded,  by  their  gravity  to  the  bodies  /rum 
whence  they  came,  and  because,  they  have  millions  of  times  more  ii*)eriy, 
and  their  motion  less  resisted  by  circumambient  panicles. 

0.  There  may  be  a  great  difference,  in  the  kmds  of  particles,  diitused 
from  different  planets:  even  as  there  is  a  great  difierence  in  the  panicles, 
that  are  diffused  from  particular  bodies,  upon  the  Earth,  wh*ch  cauMS 
diffeient  odours. 

9.  Those  Effluvia,  that  are  diffused  fn>m  the  bodies  of  tli-  Universe,  dif- 
fusing themselves  so  fast,  and  being  so  line  and  penetrating,  and  of  differ- 
ent kinds,  may  cause  conc=;derable  and  different  effects  in  oiht  r  piancts. 
Being  diffused  into  all  parts  of  the  etherial  spaces,  and  mixing  themselves 
with  their  atmospheres,  and  being  so  very  active,  they  may  produce  rca- 
siderablc  effects  in  the  temperature  of  their  air,  and  on  their  plants)  snd 
animals,  which  have  so  much  to  do  with  their  air.  And  these  elltcts  \iill 
be  different,  at  different  times,  according  as  the  bodies  are  nearer.  «<r  fur- 
ther off,  and  according  as  the  rays  of  the  Sun,  which  eauso  theui,  tail  iifwn 
cither  the  side  thai  is  towards  them,  or  that  that  is  from  them.  And.  itk' 
ris  paribwt^  those  bodies,  which  are  nearest,  will  have  much  the  greatest 
effects  upon  the  Earth,  and,  therefore,  tli.*  Moon  has  vastly  greater  eiT-tt* 
of  this  kind,  than  any  of  the  Planets.  And,  ceteris  par  thus  ^  iho^t  bt.iii«* 
will  have  the  greatest  effects  upon  the  Eanh,  which  emit  most  of  t Ik. ^'  ef- 
fluvia ;  and,  therefore,  Comets  will  have  much  greater  alterations  iTtun 
the  Earth,  than  any  of  the  primary  Planets. 

10.  Whether  these  effluvia  are  diffused  from  one  star  to  another,  ii 
an  hour,  or  a  month,  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time,  i'  al:ers  not  tli*:*  ca.«e. 
Neither  will  it  cause  but  that  there  shall  be  constuni  dider-n^  effecu*;,  pro- 
duced at  certain  periods,  according  to  the  different  places  and  aspects  of 
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"the  stars,  provided  that  these  eiHiivia  are  propagated  to  the  same  dis- 
tance, at  the  same  time.     For,  as  tp  this,  it  alterb  not  the  caso,  whether, 

'  at  the  Full  Moon,  we  have  the  effects  of  the  effluvia  of  the  Full  Moon,  or 
of  the  FirHt  Quarter,  or  of  the  New  Moon:  yet,  it  will  not  follow,  but 
that,  at  every  Full  Moon,  we  shall  have  the  same  effects  produced. 

11.  It  seems  to  me  probable,  that,  before  the  Flood,  when  the  Earth 
enjoyed  so  temperate  and  undisturbed  an  Atmosphere,  when  the  effects 
of  the  stars,  of  this  nature,  were  constant,  being  not  disturbed  by  the  pcr- 
turbation;3  of  the  Atmosphere,  as  now,  and  the  lives  of  men  were  so  loner, 
that  they  knew  the  effects  of  the  Planets  upon  the  Earth ;  that  they  could 
foretell  nearly  what  effects  such  a  position  or  aspect  of  the  Stars  would 
produce  in  the  Atmosphere,  and  upon  the  plants  and  animals  of  the  Earth; 
having  so  much  opportunity  of  experience  and  observation,  by  reason  of 
their  long  lives;  and  that  the  tradition  of  this,  from  Noah  and  his  sons  to 
their  posterity,  has  been  the  cause  of  that  general  opinion,  which  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  have  had,  that  the  various  phases  and  appearances  of 
the  planets  had  a  considerable  effect  upon  the  earth ;  and  thus  gave  rise 
to  Judicial  Astrology,  and,  in  a  great  measure,  to  their  Worshipping  of 
the  Planets. 

12.  Corollary^  from  the  first  part.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  Atmosphere  of 
the  Moon  is  so  much  less,  and  thinner,  than  that  of  the  Esrth:  it  having 
so  much  less  attraction,  it  cannot  attract  so  much  of  the  ether  about  it, 
nor  will  it  be  so  much  compressed,  and  so  dense. 

13.  These  effluvia,  or  snbtUe  particles,  are  not  only  continually  dissol- 
ving, and  diffusing  from  the  bodies  of  the  Universe,  but  also,  doubtless, 
are  continuallv  settling  to  those  bodies,  and  so  become  fixed  again.  I  do 
not  suppose,  that  they  precipitate,  as  dust  in  water;  but,  seeing  that  far 
the  greatest  part  of  the  etherinl  matter  that  is  in  the  whole  Universe,  is 
near  the  suriace  of  the  Stars;  these  particles,  crowding  about  these  bo- 
dies, doubtless  oflen  are  catched,  by  coming  so  appositely  to  some  of  their 
fixed  particles,  that  they  adhere  by  their  gravity,  and  their  motion  is  not 
sufficient,  to  carry  thf-m  clear.  They  may,  also,  so  far  lose  tlu;ir  motion, 
that  it  shall  not  be  sufficient,  to  keep  them  playing  off  from  the  Earth. 

14.  Here,  near  the  surface  of  the  Earth,  where  the  air  is  so  dense,  par- 
ticles, that  are  not  so  fine  as  the  particles  of  pure  ether,  may  easily  diffuse 
themselves,  nevertlieless ;  the  Atmosphere  counterbalancing  most,  though 
not  all,  of  their  gravity,  so  that,  their  motion  may  cast  them  to  a  great 
height  ami  distance.  And  of  these  particles,  our  Atmosphere  is  doubtless, 
in  considerable  measure,  composed;  and  of  this  kind,  I  suppose,  the  efflu- 
via, which  cause  odours,  to  be,  and  other  effluvia,  that  are  emitted  from  all 
bodies,  upon  the  Earth,  set  in  motion,  not  only  by  the  rays  of  the  Sun,  but 
also,  by  the  motion  of  circumambient  aerial  particles,  and  by  uitestine  mo- 
tion, in  the  bodies  themselves. 

57.  1.  It  is  already  determined,  what  Exhalations  are,  that  they  are 
nothing  but  bubbles  of  water,  including  atmospheric  air,  or  some  other 
etherial  matter,  considerably  rarer  than  the  air  without.  The  only  thing 
that  wants  to  be  known,  is,  how  these  hubbies  come  to  be  made.  '  In  or- 
der to  determine  this,  we  must  first  know,  how  any  bubbles  are  made, 
which  is,  by  driving  a  parcel  of  air  under  the  surface  of  the  water ;  so  that, 
the  water  being  so  fluid,  immediately  closes  near  it,  so  that  there  is  a  par- 
cel of  air  inclosed  by  the  water.  Now,  this  inclosct!  air  immeiluitel^  (ja- 
thers  itself  into  a  globular  form,  by  reason  of  the  gravity  of  the  |)arts  of 
the  air,  one  to  another,  as,  likewise,  the  gravity  of  the  parts  of  the  water, 
which  will  prevent  any  prominences  of  water,  inwards,  amongst  the  air. 
The  air,  also,  immediately  ascends  again,  to  emerge  from  the  water, 
whereupon,  most  of  the  water  that  was  over  it,  runs  off  on  every  side ; 


kiiiwttor  being  a  thing,  wImm  pwiidM  are  to  fittad,  on*  to  MoliMrttlil 
tkcqr  adbere  one  to  another,  by  their  gravitv,  the  akuiv  or  thm  vatti  «f  the 
kibble,  will  not  tmaiediatcly  break;  thoo|^  the  partades^^iC water  f» off 
with  inilniteeaee,  before kcooMa  to  the  lait  ekiBybeceiiM  they  maifaa 
other  water,  that  attracte  it  ae  mneh,  ae  thete  paitidae  tint  they  na 
Aon. 

t.  What  nnkea  nell  bubUee  break  ia,  1.  The  eidwvov  of  the  air 
^eke  to  eneige;  for  the  lowest  pait  of  the  air  if  eonnthing  lowwthnthe 
.jurfooe  of  the  water,  by  reaaoo  of  the  weight  of  the  ^ 

.imunhent  water  in  tbe  ekin  of  the  bubblee:  t.  The 
weight  of  the  water,  whereby  it  eadearoon  to  nm  eff 
4ewnto  the  body  of  water:  3.  The  attractioB of  Un 
water,,  that  b  at  the  basn  of  the  waDt  of  the  bobUee:.iu^ 
for  the  water,  that  ia  at  A  and  C,  attraeta  the  water  oTAi^  C 

<he  elan,  that  is  next  to  it,  with  coonderable  etrength* 

3.  Weaee  that  anall  bnbbleB  live  much  longer  than  great  «aea,  1*  bt> 
eaoee  the  ekin  is  not  so  strongly  attracted  by  the  tnkj/keaA  water*  ian-' 
noch  aatbemar^ofthebobbleiinotsolariiei  andt.  the  andeeiearif 
the  air  to  emerge  is  not  so  preat,  there  not  bemg  so  miudi  below  theis^ 

'foce  of  the  water,  becaoae  the  weight  that  Messes  it  nader  n  Mot  80  gmU 
3.  Because  the  weight  of  the  water  of  the  udnM  not  ao  great. 

4.  A  very  smaU  nibble,  bemg  disowned  from  thewater,nsi  anspeaM 
in  the  air,  provided  the  air  withm  remains  as  it  was,  and  the  babble  be  wA 
broken  by  eomething  external,  would  live  forever,  or  at  leeet  m  ^eiy  kn| 
time;  fortbeweigfatofthe  water,  whereby  it  tende  to  run  from  the  tap ts 
Che  bottom  of  the  bubble,  would  be  very  incoanderaUe,  the  bobble'bsaf 
no  small;  and  then  a  parcel  of  air,  ascending  out  of  the  water*  wosU  tthi 
no  mors  water,  than  just  would  suffice  for  a  skin.  The  weight  woaM  bt 
nothing  near  eaualto  the  tendency  of  the  partidee  one  to  another;  fores 
see  in  great  babbles  it  is  hardly  equal,  where  the  weight  ia  so  nneh  great- 
or ;  therefore  tbe  weight  would  not  be  sufficient  to  disjoin  thoee  paitides, 
therefore  the  bubble  would  not  be  broken  by  the  weight.  t«  The  lUrac- 
tion  of  the  water,  from  whence  it  ascended,  would  not  contribute  to  it,  be- 
cause it  would  be  carried  at  a  distance  from  it.  3.  Nor  the  endeavoor  ci 
tbe  inclosed  air  to  get  out  or  emerge  from  the  water,  or  in  bubbles  that  lie 
on  the  surface,  because  it  is  supposed  it  would  be  entirely  emerged  lai 
disjoined. 

5.  Now  then  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  done,  by  the  Sni>'a  rays,  in  o^ 
der  to  cause  bubbles  to  ascend  from  tbe  water,  is,  to  drive  very  nuBSle 
particles  of  air  under  water,  and  to  make  tbe  air  incloeed  ao  much  rem 
than  the  rest  of  the  air,  that  this  air,  together  w;th  the  watery  akin,  ihaB . 
be  lighter  than  a  parcel  of  other  air  of  the  same  bigneea. 

6.  The  air  that  is  close  to  the  surface  of  tbe  water,  ia  for  more  esposed 
to  the  force  of  the  Sun's  ray's,  than  any  at  a  distance,  becauee  tbe  other 
air  has  room  to  yield  to  the  stroke  of  the  rays,  but  thia  must  bear  all  tk 
brunt,  and  stand  the  stroke,  and  can  go  no  further.  A  body,  that  Is  nit- 
ten  upon  an  anvil,  suffers  much  more  by  the  stroke,  than  a  thing  tint  ii 
.floating  in  the  free  air.  Therefore  the  air,  that  is  next  to  the  eurfoee«f 
the  water,  will  be  much  more  rarified  by  tho  Sun's  raya  than  the  olbtf 
air. 

7.  If  a  very  small  parcel  of  air,  that  is  next  to  the  water,  happen  tok 
struck  so  to  advantaffe,  by  tbe  rays  of  the  Sun,  (by  many  nyn  striking  to- 
gether upon  it,  or  otherwise,)  as  to  be  smitten  just,  under  the  aurfoee  ^ 
the  water,  that  air,  being  smitten  more  forcibly  than  -the  other  air  fUml  * 
smitten  under,  will  be  more  rarified  by  the  Sun's  ra;fa  than  other  air;  ni 
that  parcel  of  the  air,  so  smitten  und^»eDMrging,  win  laiao  a  hdbbia  ai^ 
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it)  and  if  the  Mir  within  be  rarified  enough,  (as  in  all  probability  it  will,  be- 
Qanse  all  the  air,  that  ta  next  to  the  water,  la  more  rarified  thah  other  air, 
and  this  is  more  rarified  than  other  air,  that  is  next  to  the  water,)  I  say, 
if  the  air  within  is  rarified  enough,  it  will  not  only  be  buoyed  up  to  the 
iurimce  of  the  water,  causing  a  bubble  there,  but  will  leap  clear  out  of  the 
water,  and  will  ascend  in  the  air,  ^till  it  is  in  equipoise  with  the  circum- 
ambiefnt  air» 

'58.  1.  I  never  yet  could  light  of  any  satisfying  reason,  why  the  Heat 
ef  the  Sun  is  so  much  greater  near  the  Surface  of  the  Earth,  than  at  a  dia« 
tance  fraoi  it.  It  is  said  that,  near  the  Earth,  the  rays  are  doubled  by  re- 
flexion. But  titey  are  not  doubled  ;  for  none  can  think  that  the  Earth  re- 
flects all  the  rays  that  fall  upon  it,  at  least  not  with  as  much  strength  as 
they  cone  fW>m  the  Bun,  fbr  the  reflex  light  is  nothing  neor  so  great  as  the 
dir^  light,  it  is  very  evident.  But  I  suppose  that  the  heat,  that  is  very 
near  the  Earthi  in  a  hot  summer's  day,  is  a  hundred  times  greater  than 
merely  the  direct  rays  would  cause,  instead  of  being  only  double.  And  I 
suppose,  at  three  or  four  miles  from  the  Earth,  the  heat  is  nothinjg^  to  what 
it  id  very  near:  but  there  is  as  much  of  the  reflex  ray,  to  a  very  trifle,  as  we 
have  cloee  to  the  sur&ce,  fbr  the  rays,  that  are  reflected  fVoro  the  Earth,  do 
pot  cease,  in  going  three  or  four  miles,  any  more  than  the  rays  reflected  from 
the  Moon,  or  Venna,  or  Jupiter,  or  Saturn ;  and  all  the  difference,  othei^- 
wise,  is  only  accordinglo  the  squares  of  the  distances  from  the  centre ;  and 
.what  a  small  matter  is  that  in  three  or  four  miles. 

3.  The  heat  therefore  cannot  be  caused  immediately,  by  the  motion  of  the 
rays  of  the  Sun,  but  abb  by  the  motion  of  other  particles  in  the  At- 
mosphere, set  in  motion  by  them.  Now  the  reason,  why  particles  should 
be  much  more  set  in  motiotr,  near  the  Surftce  of  the  Earth,  than  farther 
from  it,  we  gave  in  57 ;  because  that  part  of  the  Atmosphere,  that  is  cloae 
to  the  Surface  of  the  Earth,  suffers  much  more  from  the  rays,  so  that 
they  will  be  much  more  heated,  and  rarified,  and  ascending ;  and  the  hea- 
vier, colder  air,  that  is  incumbent,  getting  under ;  so  that  it  is  the  ascent 
of  these  agitated  particles  that  chiefly  causes  the  heat,  which,  by  dcgreea, 
cooling  as  they  ascend,  being  no  longer  subject  to  the  violent  force  of  the 
rays,  wiU  cause  it  to  be  much  hotter  near  the  surface  and  cooler  at  a  dis- 
tance. 

59.  1.  The  matter  of  the  Tail  of  a  Comet,  does  not  ascend  from  the 
Sun,  because  it  is  made  more  rare  than  the  Ether ;  for  it  must  be  very  rare 
indeed  to  be  so  rare,  that  all  the  matter  of  the  greatest  tails  might  be  con- 
tained in  a  nut-shell;  (this  is  more  rare  than  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose;) 
but  by  the  Comet's  heating  the  Ether  that  is  round  about,  so  that  the 
Ether  will  have  a  constant  stream  from  the  Comet  upwards  from  the  Sun, 
yea  a  very  rapid  stream,  so  as  to  carry  some  of  the  rarest  parts  of  the 
Comet's  Atmosphere  with  it. 

2.  These  tails  entirely  cease  to  be  emitted  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  Sun,  not  because  the  Cemet  wants  heat  torarify,  but  because  the 
Ether  is  so  rare  it  is  not  strong  enough  to  carry  particlea  with  it. 

60.  All  Plants,  from  the  beginnin^of  the  world,  of  the  tfaroe  kind,  ata 
nothing  bat  so  many  branches  of  the  first  plant,  or  plants,  proceeding  ever 
since,  and  sprout  out  in  exact  order,  and  at  regular  distances.  But  thia 
regularity  consists  in  the  equality  of  diflferent  periods.  They  do  not  con- 
tinue to  send  forth  branches,  one  after  another,  perpetually,  without  inter- 
mission ;  but  this  germination,  has  various  stops,  and  stays,  of  equal 
lengths  and  distances,  one  from  another.  If  the  weather  be  never  so  suit- 
able, the  tree  will  not  continue  to  emit  branches  continually,  one  afUr  an- 
other, without  intermission  t  but  afler  such  a  pumber  of  branches  are  emit- 
ted, no  more  will  sprout  fox  some  months,  and  then  such  a  number  again 
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wiU  unfold  themselves,  ceasing  tffain,  at  the  due  period.  This  may  be  ob- 
served, at  least  in  all  the  trees  that  grow  in  this  climate,  where  are  nc- 
cessiofis  of  summer  and  winter.  These  periods  are  osoaUy  suited  to  the 
length  of  these  seasons.  And  once,  when  the  heat  here  in  New-Englind 
continued  extraordinarily  late,  we  have  had  part  of  two  of  these  periods  in 
a  year ;  plants  that  had  etopped/sprouted  again.  The  twig  ^rows,  till  the 
hud  for  the  next  ^ear  appears,  and  then  ceases;  hut  if  the  weather  coo* 
Unues  warm,  it  will  be  a  considerable  time  before  these  buds  will  expand 
themselves.  Another,  and  the  largipst  distance  b,  from  seed  to  seed.  The 
fruit  and  seed  is  the  extremity  of  a  branch,  and  that  branch  or  twig,  fiom 
which  the  seed  falls,  never  grows  any  more  at  all  by  it ;  tli^  tree  proceeds 
on  no  further  that  way. 

61.  It  b  the  same  thing  that  distant  existence,  distant,  as  to  place, 
should  have  influence  on  b^es,  as  in  gravity ;  as  that  existence,  distant  as 
to  time,  being  past,  should  have  influence  on  their  present  existence,  a^  in 
the  successions  of  motion. 

63.  WIND.  EXHALATIONS.  It  b  certain,  by  experience,  that 
winds  do  contribute  so  to.  drying  up  of  moisture.  It  is  not  conceivable, 
that  the  wind  should  rabe  those  bubbles,  of  which  watery  exhalations  con- 
sist ;  but  we  conceive  it,  that  it  contributes  to  the  raismg  of  them,  afler 
thb  manner.  It  may  contribute  to  the  raising  them  from  oflTthe  surface 
of  bodies  of  water,  by  continuaU]^  carrying  off  the  moist  air,  and  by  bring- 
ing on  that  from  the  land  which  b  dryer  and  more  agile ;  whose  parts  are 
more  briskly  moved  by  the  heat,  and  therefore,  are  more  easily  driven  un- 
der the  surface  of  the  water,  and  so  carry  it  off.  It  dries  things  that  are 
moist  upon  the  land,  by  carrvtng  off  the  exhalations  from  the  loose  and 
porous  parts,  as  soon  as  raised,  so  that  they  do  nut  lodge  again,  and  stand 
in  the  way  of  others. 

63,  PLANETS.  A  reason  why  the  Greater  Planets,  as  Jupiter,  and 
Saturn,  are  placed  at  such  a  vast  distance,  from  the  Sun,  and  tne  Leaser 
Planets  nearer ;  is  because,  if  such  vast  bodies  were  near,  they  would  have 
abundantly  greater  influence  by  their  attraction,  to  disturb  the  rest  of  the 
Sun,  and  so  m  time,  to  overthrow  the  whole  system.  The  Comets  would 
likewise  be  greatly  exposed  to  their  influence,  and  their  orbits  would  be 
much  disturbed  by  them.  And  it  b  flt  they  should  be  at  a  great  distance 
from  the  Lesser  Planets,  otherwise  they  would  greatly  disorder  their  mo- 
tion ;  and  also  from  one  another,  for  bodies  of  such  mighty  force  and  pow- 
er must  be  kept  at  a  distance,  otherwbe  they  will  make  dreadful  work, 
one  with  another. 

#  

64.  WAVES.  Circular  Waves  in  the  water  are  begun,  with  a  raiani^ 
or  depression  of -the  water,  in  the  centre  of  these  circles,  and  "are  ni«le 
thus.  Suppose  the  water  b  raised  into  a  hillock,  at  1.  This  cannot  be, 
without  the  water  subsiding  in  the  space  2,  to  make  the  hiUoclr;  and  the 
water  at  3,  b  set  in  motion  towards  1,  to  fill  up  that  hollow.  And  it  is 
most  easy  to  conceive,  that  the  water  at  3,  moving  out  of  ita  place  ami 
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tlierebf  leKving^  ■  vtlley,  the  w«ter  at  4,  will 

to  5,  6,  7,  8,0,  10,    11: 

fcr  a  va)ley  beingtnade 
at  S,  the   wtter  ftt  3, 


'ily  Ibltow,  ukd  80  on 


o  fill  it  up,  and  leaves  a  vallcnr  at  3 ;  then  the  n 
;  eo  that  the  valley  th 
a  circle  outward,  ftom    I,'9,3,< 


Lt  the  valley  that  b^an  at  3,  spreada 


ward,  aad  leavei  a  valley  there  i 
•round  farther  and  furtner,  in  a 

OMMvely.  But  we  are  to  remember  thai  the  hillock  of  matter  at  I,  i 
diatety  gubaidea  and  Sows  every  way  into  the  apace  e,  and  atopa  the  wa- 
ter at  3,  which  waa  aet  in  rootien  inwardi ;  whereby  it  ne«estarily  riaea 
into  a  hill,  for  water,  being  etopped  ip  its  motion,  will  necenarily  riie.  The 
water  at  3,  being  atopped  and  raised  in  an  bill,  tfaia  bill  hlling,  coDtradicta 
aod  atopa  tli^water  at  4,  and  eansea  that  to  rise;  aothat  it  iaeasy  to  cod' 
ceive,  why  there  must  imiuadiately  eaccsed  a  riaing,  spreading  aftet  the 
aame  manner.  We  are  to  remember  that  we  left  a  valley  at  1,  where  tbt 
water  sabaided,  and  muat  neceaearily  aubaidB  lower  than  the  ordinary  ear- 
bee  j  becaose  when  the  hill  waa  raised  there,  there  waa  a  valley  round  H, 
in  the  apace  S.  Now  the  weight  and  libretion  *f  the  water,  wonid  caoae 
all  the  water  at  I,  that  waa  higher  than  that  valley,  to  flow  away.  There 
being  now,  therefitre.  a  valley  at  1,and  a  hill  at  9,  it  ia  easy  to  conceive, 
that  the  librationofthe  water,  will  rajae  another  hill  at  1,  leaving  a  vnlley 
at  2,  whiefa  valley  will  beconunnnicated  to  3, 4,t,  etc.  after  the  same  man- 
ner, and  fcir  the  same  reason,  as  the  firat  valley ;  and  this  ajfain  will  suc- 
ceed another  bill.  And  ao  there  will  be  a  continued  SQCCessiOD  of  q>reae- 
ing  hills  and  valliea,  having  their  original  in  the  nwcesMve  hills  and  vbI<' 
lies,  ia  the  spaces  I,  and  2,  caused  by  the  libration  of  the  water. 

But  if  we  suppose,  that  intbefitat  place,  a  valley,  and  not  a  hill,  is  ma^ 
in  the  apace  1,  then  the  flrat  circle  wul  be  an  hilT,and  not  a  valley;  fortba 
i*kter  being  expelled  oot  of  I ,  aaaiwanly  thnisU  np  the  water  at  <,  aol 


causes  a  bill  there :  the  water  at  2,  suhsiding,  throats  up  tlie  wmler  U  S, 
that,  the  water  at  4,  and  so  on :  and  then  thcffGLheiog  the  aame  reciproca- 
tion of  the  water  at  1,  and  2,  as  ia  tb^  fboner  case,  pauses  the  ssbm  mc- 

cession  of  circalarjiilli  uid  TalUes. 

65.  LEAVER. — Proslem.  To  five  the  reoMO,  ^hy  the  ssme  foRC 
or  weiffht,  upon  a  Leaver  or.Balance,  nas  a  stronger  or  nfeaker  influeiiGe, 
according  as  it  is  further  from,  or  nearer  tp,  the  Center  oC  motion.  For 
instance,  suppose  that  the  weight  D»  hanging  from  the  en4  A  of  the  balance 
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A  6,  is  in  equilibrio  with  the  weight  E,  that  is  four  times  less,  hanging  at 
the  other  end,  B,  of  the  balance,  at  four  times  the  distance  from  the  center 
of  motion,  C.  To  solve  this  problem,  we  shall  lay  down  the  fbDowisg 
Propositions,  as  most  agreeable  to  the  reason,  of  man. 

Proposition  1 .  The  same  force  or  power,  which,  applied  at  a  certain 
single  poment,  is  sufficient  to  raise  the  greater  weight,  D,  is  requinte  to 
raise  the  weight  E,  which  is  four  times  less,  four  tiiqes  as  far.  Tbia  is 
evident,  because  the  effect  is  just  equal,  and  what  is^ranting  in  weight,  in 
the  lesser  body,  is  exactly  made  up  in  the  distance  raised.  If  there  is  re- 
quisite a  greater  force,  to  raise  the  weight  E  four  inches,  than  one,  as 
Uiere  certainly  is,  for  we  suppose  no  continual  repetition  of  the  force,  but 
an  application  of  it  for  a  certain  moment :  if  so,  then  I  say,  there  needs 
four  times  as  much,  for  the  weight  resists  the  motion,  as  well  while  tba 
body  is  moving  the  2d  moment,  (space,)  as  the  first,  and  as  much  the  3d, 
and  4tb,  as  the  2d. 

Hence  we  may  learn,  why  the  weight  D  will  not  sink,  but  hang  in  equi- 
librio with  the  lesser  weight ;  because,  if  it  subsided,  it  must  raise  the 
weight  E,  four  times  as  much  as  it  fell  itself,  every  moment  of  its  fall 
But,  in  order  to  that,  by  the  foregoing  proposition,  there  would  need  a 
force  sufficient  to  raise  the  weight  D,  that  is,  a  force  that  is  greater  than 
the  weight  D.     Wherefore,  the  weight  D  will  not  raise  the  Weight  E. 

CorolL  It  necessarily  follows  hence,  that,  if  the  weight  £  be  madeia 
the  least  greater,  it  will  doEcend,  for  it  hung  in  equilibrio  before ;  but  the 
reason  of  this  will  appear  better,  from  the  foUow'mg  Proposition. 

pROPOsiTTON  2.  The  supporting  or  holding  up  of  a  greater  weight,  is  aa 
effect,  that  is  fully  equivalent  to,  and  requires  a  force  or  power  fbU  an  great, 
as  the  raisioff  or  carrying  upwards  aleseer  weight.  It  is  exceeding  evident  ^ 
because,  if  the  least  degree  of  force  was  added,  it  would  carry  opwardii 
even  the  greater  weight.-f-Or,  we  may  take  the  Proposition  in  more  gene- 
ral terms,  thus :  The  bare  resisting  of  a  greater  force,  is  equivalent  to  ths. 
parrying  or  moving  a  body  against  a  lesser. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  if  the  lesser  body  E  be  made  in  the  least  heavier, 
or.  removed  farther  from  the  center  of  motion,  it  will  subside,  and  rai«e  the 
greater  weight  D ;  because,  as  has  been  shown  already,  it  is  not  sufficieot 
to  raise  it  now ;  but  if  it  was  heavier,  or  further  removed  ftom  A,thi 
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M|»porting  of  it  would  require  more  force,  than  the  raisinff  it.  Let  the 
weight  £  be  supposed  to  be  removed  to  F,  a  fourth  part  of  Sie  fonner  die* 
lance,  and  let  the  weLrht,  at  the  same  time,  be  made  answerably  lighter. 
It  ia  evident,  by  the  roregoing  proposition,  that  it  would  then  remain  is 
equilibrio  with  the  weight  D.  It  is,  therefore,  evident  by  this,  that  if  i]L 
be  removed,  without  proportionally  leaseniug  ita  weight,  it  will  sink,  be- 
cause the  holding  it  up,  would  require  greater  f&rce,  than  the  rabing  it 
before. 

66.  SOUND.  The  cause  of  Sound  is  a^eed  to  be,  a  vibratinff,  or  a 
trembling  motion  of  the  air,  consisting  of  quick  and  very  sudden  shocks^ 
or  leaps  of  the  air,  reciprocated.  It  is  very  easy  to  conceive,  why  tke 
meeting  of  two  hard  bodies  should  cause  such  a  trembling,  correspondeot 
to  the  trembling  of  these  bodies ;  and  whjr  a  body,  moving  steadily,  though 
very  jswiflly^  in  the  air,  should  cause  but  bttle  such  motion  in  the  air.  But 
we  find,  that  the  most  violent  sounds  are  caused  by  the  shutting  or  closing 
of  a  gap  or  vacuity,  that  has  been  made  in  the  air;  and  it  is  very  agreea* 
ble  to  reason,  that  it  should  be  so.  For  such  a  gap  being  made,  it  neces- 
sarily followa,  from  the  weight  of  the  incumbent  atmoeprcre,  and  its  very 
elastic  nature^  that  the  walls  of  tbe  vacuity  should  rush  toother,  with  in« 
credible  violence,  and  that  they  should  strike  each  other,  with  great  force: 
upon  which,  the  air  that  thus  meets,  will  be  verj  much  compressed,  and 
will  again,  by  reason  of  iti  elasticity,  very  suddenlv,  and  with  violence, 
expand  itself  again;  and,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  motion  of  elastio 
bodies,  with  twice  as  great  violence,  as  the  like  quantity  of  air,  comprese* 
ed  in  a  solid  body,  would  expand  itself:  for  then,  the  air  would  be  faeatefl 
back,  only  by  its  own  spring,  but  now,  bv  that,  and  also  by  A 

the  spring  of  the  air  that  it  met.  Let  the  air  meet  at  the 
plane  A  B,  and  he  by  the  shock  much  compressed.  It  is 
evident,  that  the  air,  on  the  side  of  that  plane  C,  will  not  D  G 

only  leap  back  towards  that  side,  by  its  own  elasticity,  but 
that  the  elasticity  of  the  air  on  the  other  side  of  tbe  plane, 
the  side  D,  will  impel  it  towards  the  side  C,  with  equal  force.  B 

And  so  the  reciprocation  will  be  repeated,  with  grea*;  violence,  for  a  time. 

Sound,  that  ia  made  by  the  collision  of  solid  Ixidies,  is  not  made  by  the 
sudden  start  of  the  air,  from  between  the  dosing  parts  of  those  bodies; 
but  the  vibration  of  tbe  air  is  begotten  by  a  vibration  of  the  parts  of  the 
bodies  themselves ;  for,  if  the  body  that  is  smitten  be  set  upon  another,  the 
sound  will  be  like  that  of  the  body  it  stands  upon ;  which  can  be  for  no 
other  reason,  than  that  the  vibration  is  communicated  to  the  parte  of  that 
body,  and  from  them  to  the  air.  So,  from  the  communication  of  sound,  in 
a  long  stick  of  timber,  if  we  lay  our  ear  at  the  fiirtlier  end,  when  it  is 
struck,  the  sound  will  seem  to  be  made  there ;  which  is  doubtless,  from 
the  communicattoo'of  the  vibration,  through  the  parts  of  the  timber. 

The  hiudaees  of  many  sounds,  doubtless  arises  from  the  continualneasof 
them  <  thai  is,  let  pulses  oi  the  same  degree  be  continued,  or  constant^ 
repeated  in  the  air,  and  on  the  organ,  every  successive  moment :  the 
Sound  wiU  not  only  be  longer,  but  abundantly  louder,  than  if  only  one  of 
these  pulses  snote  the  organ,  and  ceased;  that  is,  provided  those  pulses 
are  repeated  so  quick,  that  the  impressiott,  made  upon  the  organ  by  one 
pulse,  does  not  eease,  till  another  comes,  or  eo  quick,  that  several  of  them 
smite  the  orgran,  before  the  mind  can  perceive  any  succession,  or  while 
one  idea  remaina  unvaried  in  the  mind,  before  it  has  time  to  grow  old,  or 
perish,  in  any  degree.  The  reason,  in  both  cases,  is  very  plain ;  for  if - 
the  iinpreMion  of  one  pulse  remains  upon  the  organ,  till  anotner  comes,  the 
new  impresBion  being  added  to  the  old,  the  whole  impression  must  be 
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greater.  And  if  many  jmUies  aflfect  the  mind,  before  the  mind  cm  per* 
ceive  any  aucceaiion,  and  duriiijif  the  time  that  one  idea  or  mental  imirea- 
aion  remaina  nnvaried  in  the  mmd,  then  there  win  be  the  addhido  ofarve- 
ral  impreaaiona  together,  which  muet  be  stronger  than  one  nlone.  If  three 
aoiinda,  or  three  pabea,  be  made  upon  the  air  and  ear,  in  so  little  tioie, 
that  the  mind  haa  not  the  least  sense  of  aocceaaion,  and  tbey  aeem  to  be 
all  perfectly  at  once ;  then  it  wiU  be  all  one  to  the  mind,  aa  if  theae  thrte 
sounds  had  been  made  really  at  once ;  and  the  soond  will  be  aa  much  load- 
er than  one  of  these  sounds  alone,  as  three,  joined  together,  would  be 
loader  than  one  of  them. 

C&rolL  1»  The  shrillness  of  the  sound  of  a  bell  ariaea,  verymneh,  froai 
this  cause.  There  is  a  continuance  of  pulses,  exceedingly  qmck,  repeated 
one  after  anotlier,  anawerable  to  the  vibrationa  of  the  metal ;  and  perhayi 
uoe  of  these  vibrationa,  singly,  would  not  make  a  loader  noiae,  tlian  a  rap 
with  a  ataff,  upon  a  piece  of  wood,  which  yet,  is  not  the  one  hundredth  part 
ao  loud,  as  the  rigning  of  a  bell. 

CaroU,  2.  The  loudness  of  Thunder  arises,  alao,  very  much,  froai 
hence.;  for  the  Lightning,  that  breaks  forth  from  the  clood,  and  cornea  to 
iiMlantaneously  down  to  the  fiartb,  smites  the  air  socceaaively,  aU  the 
way.  And  if  Sound  came  aa  quick  as  the  light,  the  Sonnd  would  all  aeeai 
to  be  together,  in  a  moment ;  but  because  the  placea,  from  whence  the 
Sound  comes,  are  gradually  further  and  further  off,  and  ao  the  Soaad 
cornea  to  as  auccessively ;  but  not  so  slow,  but  that  the  stroke  of  the  Light- 
■ing  upon  the  air,  for  a  long  apace,  seems  to  come  to  us  at  once.  It  nay 
be,  that,  in  the  loudeat  dapa  of  Thunder,  if  we  only  received  the  impres- 
sion that  the  Lightning  made  in  going  one  foot,  and  were  not  reaehed  by 
the  impreasion  made  in  the  rest  of  its  course,  it  would  not  be  a  quarter  aa 
Joud,  aa  the  report  of  a  piatol. 

67.  THUNDER.  It  is  remarkable  of  Thunder,  how  long  one  part  of 
the  sound  will  be  heard  after  another,  when  it  is  evident  that  the  somid  is 
made  all  in  an  instant,  by  the  Lightning,  which  continues  no  longer.  Tois 
arises  from  the  len^h  of  the  stream  of  Lightning,  whereby  one  part  is  t 
great  deal  farther  ^om  us  than  another,  so  that  the  sound  ia  a  great  whik 
coming  successively.  Hence  it  is,  that  in  claps  of  thunder,  that  are  near 
us,  the  first  noise  that  we  hear  seems  to  be  very  near  the  Earth,  and  then 
it  seems  to  go  further  and  further  from  us,  and  the  last  will  be  a  mu^nu^ 
ing  up  in  the  clouds ;  for  although  the  noise  that  waa  made  in  the  clouds, 
and  the  noise  near  the  earth  ,^  was  made  together  as  at  an  instant,  yet  that 
in  the  clouds  is  much  farther,  and  therefore  is  longer  coming,  and  is  a 
much  lower  sound  when  it  sounds. 

The  rapid  vibration  of  the  air  jars  and  jumbles,  breaks  and  condenses, 
the  bubbles  of  the  cloud :  whence  it  is,  that,  soon  after  hard  claps  of  than- ' 
der,  rain  falls  in  greater  plenty. 

I  regard  Thunder  as  a  meteor  by  far  the  most  wonderful  and  least  ex- 
plicable of  any  whatsoever.  But  that  we  may  make  some  approaches  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  true  nature  of  it,  we  shall  lay  down  these  foUowm; 
propositions. 

1.  The  Streams  of  Lightning  are  not  caused  by  any  solid  bnming,  or 
red-hot  mass  of  matter,  exploded  with  such  swiftness  as  to  cause  it  to  ap- 

C^ar  aa  if  there  were  one  continued  stream  of  light;  nor  are  the  eflecta  of 
ightning  caused  by  the  violent  stroke  of  anv  such  solid  mass.  For  if 
Lightning  were  such  a  body  projected,  it  would  be  projected  according  to 
the  laws  of  projected  bodies ;  whereas  the  path  of  the  Lightning  is  exceed- 
ingly far  from  it,  being  very  crooked  and  angled*    If  Lightmng  were  a 
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Boiid  body,  projected  irom  the  cloud  at 
A,  towards  £,  with  such  a  prodigious 
celerity,  it  proceeds  according  to  the  di- 
rection A,  very  nearly,  and  turns  short' 
at  E  in  the  A'ee  air,  and  so  at  F,  B  and 
C ;  for,  when  it  is  projected  with  tuch  a 
prodigious  force,  it  must  also  be  a  prodi- 
gious force,  that  most  change  the  course 
of  it  so  short,  and  not  the  force  of  the 
free  and  yielding  air. — But  if  any  should 
suppose,  that  the  change  of  the  course 
of  the  Lightning  might  be  caused,  by 
some  very  violoit  erupticms  of  fire,  at 
these  angles,  where  the  course  is  chan- 
ged, that  gives  the  thunderbolt  a  new 
Srojection:— to  this  I  reply,  that  the 
ery  stream  of  Lightning  is  smooth  and 
even^;  but  if  there  were  any  such  new 
eruptions,  they  would  be  seen  by  a  sud-' 
den  and  extraordinary  expansion  of  the  light,  in  those  places.  But  what 
proves,  that  this  cannot  be  the  reason  of  the  crookedness  of  the  path  of  the 
Lightning,  is,  that,  as  the  flash  of  the  Lightning  i8;repeated  once  or  twicsi 
however  crooked  and  angled  the  path  is,  yet  it  is  every  time  the  same :  a 
stream  of  Lightning  darts  from  the  clouds  two  or  three  times  over,  and 
every  time  exactly  in  the  same  path.  And  sometimes  there  is  a  continued 
stream,  for  some  time,  with  a  tremulous  motion.  Now  if  these  repeated 
flashes  were  one  bolt  exploded  after  another,  and  the  reason  of  the  Light* 
ning's  changing  its  course  were  new  eruptions  of  fire,  how  should  every 
bolt  proceed,  so  exactly,  in  the  same  path. — And  further,  the  effects  of 
Liffhtning,  upon  earthly  bodies,  can  in  no  wise  be  accounted  for,  by  the 
vi^nt  projection  of  a  solid  mass,  and  do  plainly  show  that  they  are  noC 
produced  by  such  a  cause.  There  is  no  such  enect,  as  it  caused  by  the 
explosion  of  a  cannon  ball.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  stand  to  particularise, 
for  it  is  exceedingly  evident  that  none  of  the  effects  of  Lightning  arise 
from  any  sucb  cause.     Nor 

2.  Are  those  streaks  of  Lij^htuing  caused  by  a  vein  of  combustible  mat- 
ter's taking  fire,  and  the  fire*s  running  from  one  end  of  the  vein  to  the 
other  almost  instantaneously.  This  woulu  not  produce  any  of  those  effects, 
which  are  caused  by  lightning,  except  we  should  suppose  that  these  veine 
enter  into  the  hearts  of  trees,  rocks,and  metals,  and  bodies  of  animals.  If 
it  were,  it  would  be  a  wonder  that  the  lower  ends  of  these  veins  never 
took  fire  from  fires  that  are  upon  earth.    But 

3.  Lightning  seems  to  be  this :  An  almost  infinitely  fine,  combustiblf 
matter,  that  floats  in  the  air,  that  takes  fire  by  a  sudden  and  mighty  fer- 
mentation, that  is  some  way  promoted  by  the  cool  and  mobture,  and  per^ 
Ihaps  attraction,  of  the  clouds.  By  this  sudden  agitation,  this  fine,  floating 
matter,  is  driven  forth  with  a  mighty  force  one  way  or  otlier,  which  ever 
way  it  is  directed,  by  the  circumstances  and  temperature  of  the  circuroja*. 
cent  air ;  for  cold  and  boat,  density  and  rarity,  moisture  and  dryness,  has 
almost  an  infinitely  strong  influence  upon  the  fine  particles  of  matter. 
This  fluid  matter,  thus  projected,  still  fermenting  to  the  same  degree,  di- 
vides the  air  as  it  goes,  and  evei^  moment  receives  a  new  impulM  by  the 
continued  fermentation;  and  as  its  motion  received  its  direction,  at  first, 
firom  the  different  temperature  of  tlie  air,  on  different  sides,  so  its  direo* 
tion  is  changed,  according  to  the  temperature  of  the  air  it  meets  with, 
which  zynders  the  path  of  the  lightning  so  crooked.    The  parts  are  so 
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fine,  and  lire  m  Tehemently  ur^d  on,  that  they  uMtantaaeoualy  make  their 
way  into  the  pores  of  earthly  £>diefi,  still  burnlnf  with  a  promgiooi  heat, 
andf  to  instantly  rarifyin^  the  rarifiable  parts.  Sometames  these  bodiai  are 
•omewhat  braised ;  which  is  chiefly  by  the  beating  of  the  air  tfaal  ia,  with 
great  violence,  driven  every  way  by  the  inflamed  matter. 

68.  GRAVITY.  If  there  ^e  any  thinjr,  that  makes  ub  prone  to  seek 
for  a  farther  cause  of  Gravity  than  Solidity,  it  is  becaoBe  Solidity  is  a  qesl- 
ity  BO  primary,  that  the  very  being  of  the  thing  depends  on  it.  If  we  r^ 
move  the  idea  of  Solidity,  there  remains  nothinff  at  ail ;  bot  we  can  eoa- 
ceive  of  something  existing  without  thinking  of  gravitating'  at  a  dtstaaee. 
They  are  both  of  them  essential  and  primary  qualities :  but  there  is  thii 
difference — the  one  is  essential  in  order  to  the  very  eiisteooef  the  other  ■ 
order  to  the  harmonious  existence  of  body.  Though  Gh^Tity  itadf,  be- 
tween the  continuous  parts,  is  necessary  in  order  to  the  euetenee,  the  wad 
does  not  so  intuitively  see  bow.  Bat  Gravity  is  a  <|Qality  nore  priiBaryii 
these  respects,  and  more  essential  than  Mobility  is,  which  none  seek  a  rei- 
fon  for,  or  in  the  least  question  to  be  a  primary  property  of  matter. 

69.  DENSITY.  PORES.  A  Body, which  is  very  hard,  nayMt 
have  the  thonsandth  part  of  the  space  contained  within  ita  bounds,  fBsd 
with  matter,  though  we  should  not  suppose  that  the  parts  of  the  hody  had  i 
particular  disposition  contrived  for  this  end.  We  need  merely  auppoee 
the  primogenial  atoms  to  be  of  all  manner  of  figures,  indifferently  and  ae> 
cidentally  cast  together  in  a  heap.  If  so,  we  may  suppose  Ihirly,  that  thii 
heap  will  not  be  above  half  of  it  matter.  Let  these  heaps  oonatitnte  se 
many  particles  of  all  figures  indifierently,  and  yet  conaistent  and  solii 
enough,  for  aught  we  know.  Let  these  particles  be  cast  together  to  eon* 
etitute  other  particles,  'they  also  will  leave  half  the  space  empty,  evea  of 
them,  so  that  half  the  space  between  thpse  particles  will  be  empty,  and 
half  within  them,  so  that  only  a  quarter  will  be  full.  If  we  snppoee  other 
particles  to  be  made  of  these  again,  but  an  eighth  part  will  he  niU.  And 
oy  the  time  we  have  had  ten  such  compositions  we  Fhall  not  have  thethoo* 
sandth  part  of  the  space  filled. — [N.  B.  This  has  been  thought  of  be- 
fore.] 

70.  ELASTICITY  may  be  explained  afler  a  yet  different  manner, thu 
by  the  violent  motion  of  the  particles,  and  I  forsec  must  be.  And  fint  I 
shall  show,  that  it  may  be  differently  explained ;  and  secondly,  that  althongii 
this  intestine  motion  may  be,  and  lioubtleps  often  is,  a  secondary  cause  of 
Elasticity,  yet  that  it  cannot  be  the  first  foundation  of  it,  but  that  thii 
motion  itself  must  be  explained  from  another  Elasticity. 

1.  The  Attraction  of  particles  to  other  particles  which  they  touch,  or 
te  which  they  are  very  near,  may  eauscand  inder^d  cannot  but  caiiae, Elas- 
ticity. For  if  the  touching  particles  tend  exceeding  strongly  to  each  other, 
as  is  most  certain  they  do;  then,  if  they  are  in  the  least  separated,  unless 
00  far  as  to  be  out  of  the  strength  of  the  attraction,  they  will  very  strouglj 
tend  to  move  to  each  other  to  touch  again',  so  that,  if  by  any  force  they 
are  alittle  pulled  asunder,  if  the  force  that  holds  them  asunder  be  taken 
away,  they  will  immediately  with  great  violence  rush  toeretber  again,  and 
that  inmost  bodies,  whope  particles  are  strongly  united  together  after  sack 
a  separation,  they  will  witli  great  force  recover  themselves. 

And  here  I  would  take  notice  of  two  things,  that  pretty  much  depend 
on  each  other,  p.)  That  the  particles  of  a  rare  body,  by  this  way  w  ex- 
plaining their  union,  may  be  much  more  strongly  united  than  a  denser  one; 
ibr  the  strength  of  the  union  consists  in  the  opposite  position  of  the  surfiioe 
of  the  particles  to  each  other :  but  yet  there  may  be  a  great  many  Articles 
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111  a  little  rooBB,  and  yet  the  surfaces  not  lie  opposite  one  to  another.  For 
matter,  of  the  quantity  of  a  foot  cube,  may  be  so  rarilied,  as  to  be  extended 
as  big  as  the  Universe,  and  yet  there  shall  not  be  one  hair's  breadth,  but 
what  has  some  of  that  matter  in  it,  and  yet  the  body  shall  be  perfectly  hard, 
and  no  part  of  it  moveable,  by  less  than  Infinite  strength.  For  it  maysbo 
drawn  out,  to  such  a  fine  wire,  that  shall  be  a  continued,  uninterrupted,  abso- 
lute plenum,  so  folded,  coiled  and  tangled,  within  itself,  and  running  every 
way  backwards  and  forwards,  as  that  not  a  part  of  space,  so  big  as  a  ray  ot 
light,  shall  be  without  some  of  it,  and  yet  it  shall  be  what  wc  call  an  Atom, 
and  the  continuity  ortouchin^  by  planes  shall  be  unintomiptcd.  (2.)  That 
the  Particles  or  Atoms  of  bodies  may  be  condensed,  or  thru&t  one  in  amongst 
another,  and  yet  the  union  of  the  Atoms  shall  not  be  much  the  stricter ;  be- 
cause Atoms,  being  infinitely  hard  bodies,  their  protuberances  infinitely 
hard,  and  their  surfaces  unalterable,  they  may  be  jammed  in,  one  amongst 
another,  and  yet  their  surfaces  not  adhere  much  more  strictly  one  to  ano- 
ther. And  further,  this  perfect  hardness  of  the  Atoms,  may  hinder  their 
being  thmat  in  one  amongst  another ;  bat  will  not  hinder  their  being  pulled 
asunder. 

Now  let  the  body  A  B  C  0,  whose  particles  have  a  firm  union,  be  bent 
towards  D.  It  is  evident,  either  that  the.  particles  at  B 
are  pulled  farther,  one  from  another,  than  they  were ;  or 
that  the  particles  at  D  are  more  condensed  together ;  or 
both.  But,  as  we  have  said,  the  particles  at  1)  will  not 
be  so  easily  thrust  nearer  together,  because  of  their  stub- 
bom  nature,  as  the  particles  at  B  may  be  drawn 
•sunder.  It  is  also  evident,  that  the  particles  at  B,  that 
are  drawn  asunder,  by  tending  to  come  together  again, 
will  tend  to  pull  the  ends  of  the  body  back  again  to,  and 
to  recover  it  to,  its  fiirroer  straitneas :  which  tendency  is 
Elasticity.  And  fhrther,  it  is  probable,  by  what  we  have  said  already,  that 
if  the  particles  at  D,  are  thrust  together,  their  tendency  to  each  other  will 
not  be  very  much  increased,  so  as  to  hold  the  body  in  its  bent  posture,  as 
the  particles  at  B  tend  to  pull  it  strait.  And  however  that  is,  there  is  no 
need  to  suppose  that  the  particles  at  D  are  thmst  nearer  together ;  and  it 
is  probable,  the  constitution  of  firm  bodies  hinders  it.  And  certainly  the 
constitution  may  be  such  as  to  hinder  it,  much  more  than  to  hinder  the. 
pulling  of  bodies  asunder;  for  it  is  certain  that  Atoms,  being  infinitely 
hard,  if  they  touch  only  in  their  prominences,  cannot  be  made  to 
touch  nearer,  but  may  be  drawn  asunder.  Wherefore  it  is  certain,  that 
Elasticity  may  be  caused  by  this  means. 

2.  The  second  tiling  to  be  proved  was.  That  a  rapid  motion  cannot  be 
the  first  original  of  Elasticity.  For,  if  wo  suppose  that  those  particle's, 
which  are  shut  up  in  a  little  room,  are  continually  in  a  violent  motion,  and 
rebound  fVom  side  to  side,  yet  Elasticity  is  necessary,  in  order  to  the  mnin- 
taining  of  the  motion.  Otherwise,  at  the  first  stroke  against  the  walb  of 
the  room,  it  would  lose  all  its  motion.  There  is  necessary,  therefore,  ano- 
ther Elasticity,  in  order  to  the  maintainingof  this  motion;  which,  being 
maintained  by  this  firat  original  Elasticity,  may,  in  the  aforesaid  manner^ 
cause  Elasticity,  as  undoubtedly  it  docs  in  the  Atmosphere.  Therefore, 
we  see  that  its  motion  being  increased,  its  elasticity  is  increased  with  it. 

Here  we  wonld  note,  that  wo  think  no  phenomena  contradict  what  wc 
have  said  of  Elasticity,  arising  from  the  tendency  of  separated  atoms,  to 
reunion  with  their  fellows— for  instance,  that  of  the  hammer  and  anvil.  The 
hammer  does  not  thrust  the  atoms  quite  from  tlieir  fellows ;  if  they  did  so,  a 
bruise  would  ensue ;  but  tlie  more  it  bruises,  the  less  it  rebounds.  It  does 
but  just  open  and  separate  their  surfaces,  but  not  to  so  great  a  di^ancc. 

Vol..  r  94  • 
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but  that  they  immeiliately  close  again,  after  the  violence  of  the  stroke  li 
over.  Atui  so  it  is  in  the  former  instance.  Though  the  particles  of  the 
b<iHy  A  B  (!^  D,  at  D,  Bcem  to  be  thnist  together,  yet  they  are  not  quite 
put  out  of  thf^ir  natural  place, not  so  much  but  that  their  strong  tendency  to 
their  fellowi:,  immediately  brings  them  to  the  same  places  again.  If  thev 
are  quite  dispossessed  of  their  placos,  the  body,  will  not  recover  ilatM 
ajrain,  as  we  see  if  the  body  be  too  much  bent.  So  that,  what  alteration 
there  is,  among  the  particles  at  D,  may  help  the  Elaaticity,  aa  well  as  the 
attractions  of  the  particles  at  B. 

A  body,  whose  particles  arc  (irmly  united,  cannot  be  smitten  by  another 
body,  so  as  to  make  nn  impression  upon  it,  but 
that  the  particles  near  the  surface,  where  the 
impression  is  made,  will  have  their  surfiice  drawn 
from  each  other.  For  instance,  let  ABC  D, 
be  the  range  of  particles  of  a  body,  that  before 
Wiui  round,  but  has  an  impressiou  made  by  the 
stroke  of  another  bodv  at  B.  It  is  evident  that 
the  particles  at  B,  will  gape  even  inwards,  as  in 
the  figure,  and  the  particles  at  A,  and  C,  will 
gape  outwards;  and  that  by  their  mutual  attrac> 
tion,  they  will  recover  thomsilves  a^in,  and 
Uiereby  bring  the  bodv  A  B  C  D,  to  its  former 
roundness ;  which  will  cast  back  the  bod^  tltat 
struck  it,  with  the  same  celerity,  as  its  surtace  at 
B  recovers  itsetf. 

Now  it  is  probable,  that  ra}^  of  light  are  par- 
ticularly formed,  by  the  curious  hand  that  made  them,  for  this  Elasticity. 

71.  ABYSS.  It  is  undoubted,  that  there  is  a  vast  Abyss  of  water  under  us, 
above  which,  the  surface  of  the  Earth  is  stretched  torth,  and  on  which  it 
rests;  and  it  must  undoubtedly  be  heavier,  than  the  matter  of  the  upper 
sheU.  Undoubtedly,  also,  the  spriuffs  and  fountains  are  much  caused,  by 
the  ascent  of  this  water,  in  the  chinks  of  the  ground,  streaming  up  by  vir- 
tue of  the  central  heat,  and  therefore,  that  ttiere  is  a  conimunicaxVon  W- 
tween  the  Abps  and  the  Sea.  But  if  it  be,  by  its  own  nature,  heavier 
than  the  Earth,  it  \ti  inconceivable  how  it  should  becomi;  lightk.-r,  when  it 
has  akscendod  to  the  surface,  and.  is  condensed  in  springs,  and  even  as  iiclti 
ai?  other  water.  And  if  it  could  be  sojiow  should  any  of  this  water  ever 
return  to  mix  with  the  water  of  the  Abyss  again,  by  any  communicatioa 
that  the  sea  has  with  it.  or  any  of  the  sea  water,  iu  the  room  of  it  ?  Fcff 
the  groat  ditfcrence  in  the  specific  gravity,  will  forever  hinder  any  mixtion 
or  communication;  and  at  thii«  rate, the  Abvbii  would  in  time  be  exhausted 
of  Its  dense  and  heavy  fluid,  ami  filled  with  lighter  in  the  room  of  it,  or  the 
woilil  would  be  overflowed  by  a  second  Deluge. 

There  is  no  other  way,  therefore,  than  that  this  water,  when  it  is  in  i)i« 
Abyss,  in  consequence  of  preirsure,  in  heavier  tiian  earth;  but  when  it  a 
upon  the  surface,  and  the  pressure  is  removed,  it  becomes  lighter,  a&(  other 
water.  And  when  it  returns  there  again,  or  the  water  of  the  sea  in  the 
room  of  it,  it  becomes  as  heavy  as  it  was  before:  which  can  be  no  other* 
wig:o  than  by  compressioq.  And  if  water  be  a  body,  that  is  capable  ol  any 
compression  by  any  m«ans,  doubtless  it  is  compressed  by  that  prodigiouB 
force  to  whirli  it  is  subjected,  by  the  weight  of  a  body,  of  water,  of  four  or 
five  hun  jnid  miles  thickness,  incumbent  upon  it.  If  we  cannot  c*'nipreK^ 
wa'er  but  very  little,  or  not  at  all,  it  is  certainly  merely  for  want  oi 
BXr^v.'^Uw  for  all  cunipuvmUrt  bodies,  that  have  not  an  abe^li  te  plcijitiide. 
are  undoubtedly  capable  of  compression ;  their  particles  can  he  squeecei 
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nearer  tnedther,  and  closer  one  among  ftnathnr,  ir  there  be  but  force  sulll- 
□ient.  EiBpeciailj  U  thit  true  of  wtter,  whicb  i»  ao  rare  &  bntij,  so  niiicli 
rarer  tha.n  mmuy  otber  bodies,  whicht  yet  we  know  have  not  s  pleni- 
tude, HB  gold  knd  quicluilver.  I  doubt  not.  tberefbre,  tbat  so  great  a 
(bree  will  b«  enoogti,  siiiHeiently  to  conijireM  wat«r.  I  suppose  that  no 
•xperinwDts,  that  have  yet  been  tried,  will  prove,  but  that  nuch  a  Torre  ia 
flttfficient  to  make  water  live  times  sb  dense  and  specifically  heavy,  as  ibe- 
eanh  of  diia  upper  shell.  And  if  it  be  so,  it  will  be  enough  to  support  the 
weight  of  it;  OS  we  eee  the  air  here  that  i«  compressed,  support  man/ 
things  that  arc  a  thousand  limcM  heavier  than  air  would  be,  had  it  libitrt; 
to  expand  itself.  And  seeing 
this  body  of  earth  is  a  solid  bo- 
dy, by  this  means,  the  surftce  | 
rf  it  may  be  kept  above  Ihr  I 
soriace  of  the  sea. though  light  ^ 
erthan  itselfs  as  if  quickaiher 
and  oil  be  put  into  thp  PBme 
vcBsel,  and  a  stone  thrown  ui, 
the  quicksilver  may  ketp  the 
top  of  the  stone,  it  being  solid 
above  the  eurfcce  of  the  oil 
Yea,  It  is  possiblo.  that  a1  ^ 
Ihongh  the  earth  is  much  ^'- 
ser  than  the  water,  in  its  ni 
ral  state,  yet,  thai  the  wal 
by  its  own  weight, may  bo  coi 
press  itself,  as  to  bear  the  top  of  a  column  of  enrth,  abovi'  Ussiirfsce.  For 
inatancc,  soppine  A  B  C  D  to  be  a  body  of  water,,  in  which,  is  a  cohimn 
of  earth,  of  equal  height,  E  F.  Let  the  water  as  far  as  G  H,  not  half  to 
the  bottom,  be  lighter  than  earth,  and  below  G  H,  as  much  heavier.  It  ia 
manifcit.  that  the  column  of  earth,  E  F.  will  float,  and  the  top  of  it  he  lift> 
e<l  above  the  water:  because  a  column  of  the  watiT  of  equal  size  talien 
together,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  is  heavier  thau  the  column  of  earth; 
■nd  iflhe  cntomn  is  vastly  deeper,  so  a«  to  reach  to  I,  it  tB  all  one. 

But  aecorHing  to  this  hypothesis,  it  is  manifest,  that,  if  there  be  any  pas- 
sages or  chinks  in  the  incumbent  earth,  the  water  will  ascend  in  tbtni,  till 
it  IS  even  with  the  surface  of  the  sea.  but  no  hig-ber;  go  that  llic  cbinks  of 
this  nppi-r  earth,  that  have  an  outlet  at  the  Abyss,  are  fiill  of  water,  ho  far 
as  to  be  even  with  the  siirftce  of  the  ocesli:  not  writb  mlt  water;  for 
there  is  no  need  that  the  wsl^r  of  the  Abyss  should  be  salt,  because  it  has 
a  communication  with  tbe  rhs,  for  the  water  of  the  sea,  at  a.  very  great 
depth,  is  found  not  to  be  salt. 

72.  SALTNESS  OF  THE  OCEAN.  The  Saltnesa  of  the  Ocean 
will  not  aeem  a  matter  difficult  to  us.  if  we  consider,  t.  That  the  Earth 
has  hmumcrable  veins,  beds,  and  parcels  of  foiwil  and  mineral  matter,  that 
ia  capable  of  being  dissolved  by.  and  mixed  with,  water :  S.  That,  an  Iha 
•ea  cnvere,  and  washes,  and  soaks  so  great  a  piLit  of  the  world,  it  is  im. 
posdble,  but  that  a  very  great  number  of  these  veins  and  beils,  should  b« 
•oakfd  and  washed  by  the  water  of  tbe  sea  :  3.  That  some  of  these  fot- 
«ila  will,  of  themselves,  disrolvt-  in  wati'r,  and  mix  with  it,  and  especially. 
Bait,  more,  perhaps,  than  any  other :  4.  That  some  of  these  particles,  if 
they  be  separated,  end  mixed  with  wstit,  will  sgaui  precipitate,  and  the 
water  will,  in  time,  cleanse  itsult'fmm  th<>m:  but  Salt  will  never  precipi' 
tate  itself,  on  the  col>trar7.  if  i'  li's  at  tbi-  bottom  of  the  water.  It  will«r 
ittelf  ascend,  and  difiUae  itaelf  all  over  the  water,  and  will  not  aflerwanh 
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precipitate,  lor  if  it  should  precipitate,  its  nature  must  be  cbanffed.  What 
cIm  should  cause  that,  which  before  ascended  of  itself,  and  dimmed  itself 
in  water,  now  to  precipitate,  and  separate  itself  fiom  the  water.    Aad 
perhaps,  no  other  particles,  that  are  to  be  found  in  anj  considerable  plenty 
ui  the  earth,  except  Salt,  ore  of  «uch  a  nature,  that  they  wiU,  of  them- 
selves, diffuse  themselves  in  water,  and  so  continue,  without  either  preci- 
pitating agnin,  or  gathering  at  the  top,  or  some  way  soparatin^.     Other 
particles  may  do  so,  because  they  are  united  to  particles  of  Salt,  as  the 
particles  of  Alum,  and  other  things,  that  very  much  consist  of  salt  parti- 
cles.    But  yet,  it  is  probable,  that,  in  length  of  time,  these  ibreigfn  parti- 
cles, being  disengaged  from  the  Salt,  nioy  precipitate,  or  ascend,  and  leave 
only  pure  Salt.     5.  It  must  be  considered,  that  Salt  will,  of  itself,  dis- 
solve, and  mix  itself  with  water  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  water  is,  ss  it 
were,  satisfied ;  and  then,  how  much  Salt  soever  is  thrown  in«  it  precipi- 
tates, and  refuses  to  mix  with  the  water.    6.  It  follows,  from  these  con- 
siderations, that,  except  the  water  of  the  pea  be  so  full  of  Salt,  that  it  cao 
hold  no  more,  all  the  Salt,  that  ever  happens  to  mix  witli  the  water  of  the 
sea,  will  be  there  retained.     7.  It  follows,  that,  if  the  water  be  not  satu- 
rated with  Salt,  or  has  not  as  many  salt  particles  as  it  can  retain,  that  the 
water  of  the  sea  could  never  yet  come  at  Salt  cnoufl^h,  to  saturate  it;  asd 
that,  though  all  the  Salt  that  the  sea  washes,  and  all  the  salt  particles 
that  ever  were  in  any  way  carried  into  the  sea,  are  now  combined  with  the 
water  of  the  sea,  yet,  there  is  not  enough  to  saturate  it,  masmuch  as  it 
retains  all  that  it  gets,  until  it  be  satisfied.     8.  It  may  be  considered,  that, 
besides  the  Salt,  which  is  difi^sed  in  the  sea,  from  those  beds  which  the 
sea  washes,  it  holds  all  the  saline  particles,  that  are  carried  into  it  by  all 
the  rivers ;  and,  though  they  should  be  but  few  in  a  little  time,  yet,  be- 
cause the  sea  discharges  itself  of  them  no  more,  but  the  water,  when  it 
returns,  by  exhdation  or  otherwise,  leaves  them  behind,  coming  forth  per- 
fectly fresh,  in  whole  ages,  the  rivers  would  carr^  in  enough  to  make  the 
nea  salt.     For  there  are  a  multitude  of  salt  particles  in  the  upper  mould 
of  the  earth,  as  appears,  in  that  plants  have  so  much  Salt  in  their  coiwtita- 
tion.     Aud  the  rivers  must  needs  bring  a  multitude  of  these:  especiai/y. 
in  times  that  they  overHow  their  banks,  great  quantities  most  be  caine£ 
into  the  rivers  by  rains,  and  the  mcltinnr  of  snows:  so  that,  it  is  impossible, 
but  that  the  Sea,  in  proccas  of  time,  should  be  salt. 

73.  EXHALATIONS.  Relating  to  No.  57.  I  do  not  know  whether 
any  other  liquid  is  exhaled  af\er  this  manner.  Oil,  we  know,  may  be  ex- 
haled, though  very  ditlicultly  and  slowly;  and  whether  it  be  by  bubbles  I 
cannot  tell.  I  believe  that  nothing  but  what  is  liquid  is  exhaled,  or  caused 
by  hent,  or  the  punbcams,  to  ascend  in  the  Atmosphere  niter  this  manner, 
by  being  rorificd  so  as  to  be  buoyed  up  by  the  mere  weight  of  the  Atmos- 
pliere  ;  because  the  properties  of  a  liquid  body  seem  npcessary  to  8uch  a 
rarefnclion.  For  in  order  to  the  being  capable  of  such  a  rarefaction  by 
the  sunbeams,  it  is  necessary  that  the  body  should  easily  receive  the  im- 
presoiou  of  rays,  to  ditfiuie  it  abroad  or  to  expand  its  parts:  andyelthc 
parts  must  so  cling  one  to  another  as  totally  to  exclude  the  circurojaceot 
air  from  filling  the  placet*  tliat  were  left  empty  by  that  exfiansion.  For. 
how  much  soever  the  part*;  are  expanded,  yet  if  air  comes  in  between  the 
scattered  parts,  there  will  not  be  less  matter  or  weight  within  its  bouuds. 
than  in  a  like  quantity  of  the  rest  of  the  air,  and  so  the  rarified  body  would 
not  ascend  in  the  air. 

And  yet  1  am  very  far  from  thinking,  that  there  an*  none  but  liquid  ex- 
halations, or  that  no  bodies  are  caused  to  ascend  into  the  air  by  the  sun- 
beams, but  liquids,  or  that  liquids  are  the  vehicles  to  all  exhalations.     I  be- 
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lieve  that  particles  of  every  kind  are  caused,  by  the  siinbeanis,  to  diffuse 
themselves  ell  over  the  Atmosphere,  afler  the  same  manner  as  odours  are 
diffused,  and  those  constituent  parts  of  the  Atmosphere,  which  we  spake  of 
when  treatin jT  of  the  Atmosphere.  (Sec  No.  56.)  And  it  is  easy  to  con- 
ceive, that  many  of  those  particles,  when  a  sufficient  number  of  them  hap- 
pen to  get  together,  should  be  capable  of  creating  heat  afler  the  same 
manner  as  the  particles  of  the  Sun,  and  to  any  degree  of  intcnseness,  and 
with  any  degree  of  suddenness. 

74.  CLOUDS.  I  think  I  have  not  seen  it  explained,  with  respect  to 
the  douds,  why  thev  are  terminated  by  such  even  and  distinct  bounds; 
especially  in  those  clouds  that  we  call  Thunder-clouds.  The  clouds  are 
nothing  else  but  vapours,  that  are  drawn  up  from  all  parts  of  the  s^a  and 
earth,  and,  one  would  think,  should  be  scattered  every  where  in  the  air  in- 
discriminately, so  as  to  thicken  the  whole  upp«r  region  of  the  air.  Or,  if 
the  air  wece  thickened  by  them  in  one  place  more  than  in  another,  be- 
cause a  greater  number  of  vapours  are  drawn  up  from  some  parts  of  tlie 
earth  than  others;  yet,  as  they  fly  loose  in  the  air,  one  would  think  they 
should  be  terminated  very  gradually,  growing  thinner  and  thinner  by  little 
and  little,  till  at  last  it  should  be  so  thin  that  it  could  not  be  discovered. 
But,  instead  of  thaC,  we  see  the  clouds  terminated  by  very  distinct  snrfa- 
ces  and  bounds.  They  are  extended  thus  far,  and  then  cease  at  once,  and 
all  beyond  is  clear  air.  Sometimes  indeed,  the  air  is  thus  universally 
thickened,  as  when  Halos  or  Parhelions  appear ;  but  afterwards  these  va- 
pours gather  into  distinct  heaps  and  thick  clouds. 

I  do  not  know,  that  this  can  be  explained  any  other  way,  than  by  the  mu- 
tual attraction  of  the  parts  of  thu  vopour,  that  they  thus  run  together,  and 
make  such  distinct  heaps.  The  only  difficulty  is.  How,  according  to  the 
laws  and  just  proportion  of  attraction,  the  attraction  of  such  exceedipgly 
small  parcels  of  matter  to  each  other,  should  be  great  enough  to  explain 
this.  To  this  I  answer.  That  the  attraction  ne^  to  be  but  exceedmgly 
small,  to  make  these  parcels  to  draw  nearer  and  nearer  together,  so  fast  as 
is  needful  to  suppose  they  do,  when  tliey  hang  so  free  in  the  air,  when  tlie 
air  is  so  thin,  and  they  so  high,  and  their  mutual  attraction  is  so  little  hin- 
dered by  th^attraction  of  oUier  bodies.  If  we  suppose  that  two  bubbles, 
that  are  at  the  distance  of  an  hundredth  part  of  an  inch,  moye  so  fast  to- 
wards each  other,  as  to  get  together  in  three,  four,  five  or  six  hours,  it 
will  be  enough. 

When  there  is  a  very  still  and  calm  air,  and  the  vapours  are  ascended 
very  high,  whence  they  are  more  at  liberty,  we  see  them  collected  into 
parcels  nearly  of  an  equal  bigness,  and  at  an  equal  distance;  so  that 
-the  heavens  appear  checquered  with  them.  This  is  the  very  natural  effect 
of  this  mutual  attraction.  After  the  satte  manner,  when  we  breathe  upon 
glsis ;  though  at  first  the  vapour  is  every  where  equally  spread  over  the 

f[la8s ;  yet  the  particles,  by  their  mutual  attraction,  presently  run  into  such 
ike  parcels. 

76.  RAIN.  The  reason  why  the  winds,  that  blow  from  the  coasts, 
JI»riDg  rain,  is  not  merely  because  they  are  more  impregnated  with  watery 
vapours ;  for  such  winds  will  thicken  the  air  with  clouds,  in  regions  ver^ 
remote  from  the  sea,  as  soon  as  they  besin  to  blow,  before  they  can  possi*. 
Uy  brinff  any  vapours  so  fiir.  And  besides,  if  that  were  the  only  reason,  it 
would  always  rain  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean.  But  the  reason  seems  to  he 
this :  When  the  wind  blows  from  the  sea,  towards  the  mediterranean  re- 
gions, the  stream  of  the  aur  is  191  hill,  so  as  it  is  wHen  tbe  wind  passes  ovej^ 
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a  mountain.    The  vapoun  are  anddenly  lifted  bo  high  bj  the  wiod^  that  tht 
air  IB  too  thin  to  support  them.     You  may  see  the  reason  of  it  plainly  thus  ■ 

When  the  air  is  in  equilibro 
on  the  continent,  A  B,  the  strata  C 
of  air  lie  thus  parallel,  as  C  D.  A 
80  that  when  the  wind  blows 
firom  B,  the  sea  coast,  towards 
A,  the  midland,  the  vapours  are 
carried  continually,  from  a  low- 
er and  more  dense  medium,  to 
a  higher  and  thinner,  and  at 
length  to  one  that  is  too  thin  to 
snppurt  them.     But  as  the  con- 
trary, occurs  when  the  wind  blows  from  A  to  BgtbeTapoarB  are  not 
ed,  but  carried  into  a  thicker  region,  that  is  better  able  to  aapport  them, 
and  then  it  is  fair  weather. 

76.  WINTER.  The  reason,  why  there  are  more  frequent  and  vielnt 
winds  in  winter  than  in  summer,  is,  because  the  air  by  reaeon  of  ooM 
beinff  more  dense,  hangs  together,  and  does  not  give  way  but  in  a  body. 

Winters  are  very  useful  upon  this  account,  that  the  frost  looaena  the  soil 
every  year,  which  otherwise  would  bake  down  very  bard. 

77.  ICE.   COLD.    Those  Nitrous  particles,  that  are  said  to  be  thrvat 
into  the  water,  in  the  process  of  freezing,  do  not  keep  tbemaelvee  immove- 
able after  the  manner  of  wedees,  by  fillmg  up  the  spaees  between,  ao  that 
they  shall  not  have  room  to  play  and  move  freely  amon|f  theniselves ;  hi 
this  hypothesis  still  leaves  the  matter  inexplicable.     For  1.  It  is  ineirpU- 
eable  bow  these  wedges  should  thrust  themselves  in  bo  fbai,  into  a  heap  of 
particles  so  ezoeedinffty  moveable,  that  they  cannot  be  stirred  at  all :  how 
these  wedges  should  be  of  so  happy  a  shape,  and  should  so  happily,  each  of 
them,  flna  a  vacuity  among  the  vacuities  of  the  water,  ezlctly  accommo- 
dated to  their  shape,  aa  to  completely  fill  them  up,  so  that  of  aJI  tJiesc 
little  rolling  slippery  particles  none  can  stir  at  all,  insomuch  that  thal^wYiKh 
was  before  a  liquid  body,  shall  not  only  be  made  something  more  solid  like 
clay,  but  should  be  so  hard,  as  not  to  give  way  without  breaking.     Lei  us 
suppose,  for  the  easiness  of  conceiving,  that  the  particles  of  water  were  as 
big  as  peas.     Let  the  frigid  particles  be  as  big  in  proportion,  but  otherwise 
having  all  the  same  qualities.     Let  a  multitude  of  freezing  particles  be  ho- 
vering in  the  air,  over  this  heap  of  globules.     It  is  very  probable  that  many 
of  them  would  get  in  among  the  globules,  so  that  perhaps  they  would  not 
slip,  and  roll  one  over  another,  so  easily  for  it.     But  it  is  inconceivable  how 
these  Nitrous  particles,  being  hatd,  should  so  be  accommodated  to  tbe 
angled  vacuities,  that  all  the  vacuities  should  be  so  filled,  that  the  heap  of 
globules  should  be  so  hard  as  to  boar  a  great  weiffht,  a  hard  shock,  witbout 
any  impression  being  made  upon  it.     But  it  would  be  yet  more  strange  if 
it  was  evident,  that  there  was  more  vacuity,  now,  in  the  heap  of  globules, 
than  bt*fore,  and  yet  none  of  the  globules  should  have  room  to  stir ;  which 
yet  is  certainly  the  case  in  water,  as  all  know,  ice  being  lighter  tbao 
water. 

But  this  matter  of  freezing  may  be  easily  solved,  firom  the  certain  princi- 
oles  foregoing,  of  the  strong  attraction  of  particles,  one  to  another. 
Wherefore,  to  solve  the  matter,  we  shaU  fiiBt  lay  down  the  foUowiog 
axioms. 

Ax.  1.  Since  particles  of  matter  tend  to  each  other,  as  we  have  shown, 
it  is  evident,  that  every  part  of  tlie  surface  of  one  particle,  tends  to  touch 
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the  lurface  of  another  near  it,  and  would  touch  it,  if  it  were  not  hindered 
hy  protuberances,  or  otherwiije. 

Ax.  2.  Therefore,  if  a  particle  that  is  near  to  another  particle,  be 
Hexible,  so  that  it  can  accommodate  its  figure  and  surface  to  th«  »iiri'ace 
of  the  particle  attracting  i? ;  it  will,  by  so  accommodating  itself,  and  being 
thereby  brought  abundantly  nearer,  and  approaching  it  in  innumerable 
points,  if  it  be  denser,  according  to  the  foregoing  principles,  cleave  er- 
ceeding  fast  to  it,  and  will  not  be  easily  separated  from  it. 

Ax.  3,  If  one  of  these  flexible  particles  lies  between  two  or  more  par- 
ticles, it  will,  Ibr  the  same  reason,  accommodate  itself  to  all  their  surfaces; 
and,  filling  up  the  vacuity,  if  it  be  not  too  big,  w  ill  cleave  fast  to  them  all, 
•ad  they  all  will  cleave  fast  to  that.  Howevt^r  easily  separable  they  were 
before,  jret.now,  they  will  all  be  held  together  by  this.  And  if  the  vacuity 
be  too  ug,  what  one  particle  can*t  do,  two  or  more  can. 

Ax.  4.  If  many  of  these  particles  were  dispersed  in  the  vacuitiee  of  a 
mass  of  particles,  otherwise  moveable,  they  would  hold  the  whole  immo- 
veable, one  against  another. 

Ax.  5.  And  if  these  particles  are  not  flexible,  with  such  a  flcxiblenen 
Bf  that  of  leather,  and  other  bodies  that  are  elastic,  and  arc  eat»ily  capable 
of  stretching,  and  compression,  as  well  as  impression ;  but  with  such  a 
flexibleness  as  that  of  clay — a  dead  flexibility,  without  being  capable  of 
rarefaction,  compression,  or  elasticity ;  the  mass  of  partidest  hat  are  con- 
gealed by  it,  will  be  hard,  and  not  elastic. 

Ax.  6.  These  particles  will  be  capable  of  entering  the  smallest  pores; 
for  the  same  quality  that  capacitates  them  to  accommodate  themselves  to 
the  surfaces  of  homes,  makes  them  capable  of  being  accommodated  to 
pores  of  any  figure  or  dimensions. 

Ax.  7.  If  many  of  these  particles,  being  of  such  a  flexible  nature,  are 
hovering  over  an  heap  of  veiy  smooth  particles,  they  wiU  be  drawn  into 
their  vacuities,  by  the  attraction  of  those  particles,  after  the  same  manner 
as,  and  for  the  same  reason  as,  water  of  itself  ascends,  and  is  drawn  into 
very  small  glass  tubes.  - 

Ax.  8.  However  flexible  these  bodies  may  be,  by  their  own  attraction 
to  their  own  centers,  to  one  another,  or  to  other  particles ;  yet,  they  may 
be  so  dense,  and  their  attraction  so  great,  that  a  considerable  mass  of  par* 
tides,  concealed  by  them,  shall  be  very  hard,  because  the  figure  cannot 
be  changed,  or  an  impression  made,  without  stirring  the  whole  mass  that 
is  contiguous,  and  so  contradicting  the  strong  attraction  of  a  multitude  of 
these  particles. 

Ana  after  this  manner,  I  suppose  Ice  is  made ;  and  the  only  thing  that 
remains  to  be  explainpd,  is— How  the  fVeezing,  which  fills  up  so  many  of 
its  pores,  shoald  yet  make  it  lighter,  or  more  rare?  Which  will  not  be 
difiicult,  fV-om  the  same  prindples.  For  according  to  these  principles,  it  is 
not  at  all  probable,  that  the  mass  of  water  should  be  all  congealed  at 
once,  in  one  instant,  so  that  every  pore  will  be  filled  up  with  thorn  at  once ; 
but  that,  as  these  particles  gradually  work  into  the  water,  they  will  be 
laid  hold  of,  and  locked  togetner  by  parcels,  as  thecongealing  particles  get 
in,  till  at  lenjjfth,  the  whole  mass  is  made  fast.  The  mass  is  stiffened  by 
parcels ;  which  parcels,  being  made  hard         jr~     ^  -,.     ^ 

and    stubborn,    will    not   accommodate        ■'^'5'*  >•  ^'g'-X' 

themselves  to  the  vacuities  that  shall  be 
made  by  the  invincible  drawing  of  parti- 
cles out  of  their  seats,  by  these  fri^d 
atoms :  whereby,  a  multitude  of  vacuities 
will  unavoidably  be  made.  Supposing  a 
pared  of  particles,  consisting  ofnineteen, 
should  be  ^catched,  and  fastened  as  they  lie  in  this  form.  Fig.  1 .     It  is  evi- 


dent,tb&t,  by  th»  force  of  Ihe  attraction  of  the  particlei,  that  are  betvMii 
in  thuir  pi>ree.  tliose  frigid  pBrticrles  beiiij;  supvoBfil  t"  be  flexible  KUd  plii' 
bie.they  will  be  ilmwn  into  audi  n  figure  aa  thii,  Fig-  3;  and  this  mi;  be 
dime,  with  invincible  force. 

And  by  ihis  means,  vai:uiliei  wilt  be  lefl  in  the  places  from  wbmcc 
the«e  particVa  were  drawn,  except  other  particles  of  water  come  in  thm 
room.  But  perbapa  the  particlcB  in  the  neighbourhood,  are  HifleQiar  la- 
gether  at  the  name  time ;  and,  instead  of  coming  to  fill  ujl  the  vaenttin, 
made  by  the  congealing  of  this  parcol.  they  ore  drawn  fartber  off  tbem- 
■elvec,  and  make  the  vacuity  greater.  Ueaides,  the  slides  ofthe  parcel, u 
it  confonna  itaelfto  the  figure,  [Fir.  3.)  will  unavoidably  tfaruHt  out  the 
neighbouring  particles,  from  their  places,  which,  perhaps,  are  congealrf 
together  into  atiET  parcela.  Wherefore,  this  thruating  must  necessarilj 
cause  vaciiilie*  in  another  direction,  b;  diaplaclog  of  these  new  inflexible 
parcela  of  water,  which  cauee  Ibe  like  displacing  through  the  whole  nuH, 
as  tar  as  parliclca  are  coiiligunus. 

Iiet  us  still  represent  Ilie  matter  in  a  larger  figure,  fbr  clearer  illuatrt- 
tion.  Lei  iia  auppose  the  veasel  A  B  C  D,  [Fig.  3.)  full  of  partirlM  of 
water,  into  which  Ihe  particles  of  cold  getting,  glue  them  together,  by 
piirci>l8.  of  (11  manntrorirrofular  figures,  and  magnitudes  :  but  let  nstap- 
poee  fbr  the  present,  that  there  are  seven  in  a  parcel,  and  that  the  parctb 
be  those  which  wo  have  marked  out  by  the  crooVed  lines,  connecting  them. 
It  ia  all  on>',  as  to  the  rooni  they  take  up,  let  them  be  taken  in  any  olber 
figure  whatever.  It  is  evident  that  they  will  be  drawn  into  thia  fiim. 
F^-  3. 


[Fig.  J.)  and  that  Ihev  cannot  lie  in  such  a  fortn.  without  far  greater  vacu- 
ities  tiKD  before,  and  that,  when  Ihev  are  brought  in  thin  form  the  eu^ 
a  n^  n*^  ""''"■  ""'"  '"'  ■^"""'Jurohly  lifted  above  the  brim  ofthe  vessel. 
"*  «  t-  IJ,  mid  the  water  will  labe  up  much  more  room  than  before,  Irt 
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ikmm  hm  ai  dose  as  their  figures  will  allow  of.  Tbeso  vacuities  will  be 
gremXer  or  less,  €eUri§  p^urSbua^  acccirdioK  as  the  paroela  congealed ,  ara 
greater  or  less. 

Kom  it  is  very  evident,  from  the  foregoing  principles,  that  many  of  these 
pareelfl  may  be  drawn  into  one,  and  often  will,  as  we  see  man^  bubbles 
Hpcui  the  surfaee  of  water,  run  into  one.  For  instance,  the  glumg  parti- 
eles  that  hoU  together  the  parcel  O,  (Fig  4.)  may  happen  to  catch  hold  of 
the  parcel  6,  or  F,  and  thereby  they  wul  be  drawn  into  one*  This  wHl 
be,  especially  upon  an  increase  of  cold,  or  the  incursion  of  a  great  plenty 
of  these  partieles;  for  whereas  there  were  then  no  more  particles  than 
enough  to  hold  the  distinct  parcels  together,  a  greater  plenty,  by  fiUiny  up 
the  vaeuities,  will  so  glue  them  together,  as  to  make  them  run  one  into 
aaotber. 

Now  it  is  certain,  that,  however  bard  ice  is,  and  its  parts  immoveable, 
yet  an  increase  of  cold  does  make  an  alteration  in  the  disposition  ofiiM 
parts ;  for  it  makes  ice  swell  and  rise  up  like  boiling  water,  and  the  parts 
floparate,  and  make  innumerable  air  holes.  And  it  is  also  certain,  that  this 
running  of  several  congealed  parts  into  one,  according  to  these  principles, 
««ould  cause  ice  to  swell,  and  take  up  more  room.  If  the  parceb  F,  G, 
and  O,  should  run  into  one,  and  together  form  themselves  into  a  globular 
fiffure»  this  could  not  be»  without  thrusting  the  parcels  H,  and  I,  higher. 
Nor  would  the  matter  be  made  up  by  the  subsiding  of  other  parts ;  for 
the  whole  is  too  stiff  and  stubborn,  for  some  parts  to  come  in  the  room  of 
ethers  that  are  moved. 

It  will  also  follow,  naturally  and  necessarily,  from  the  same  principles, 
that  a  great  increase  of  eold  will  cause  cracks  in  the  ice ;  for  suppose  the 
pnels  H,  I,  K,  L,  and  O,  by  an  increase  of  frigorifick  particles,  are  drawn 
nto  one  parcel ;  It  is  evident  this  cannot  be,  without  thrusting  F,  and  G, 
end  the  parts  on  eaeh  aide,  fiuther  asunder.  And  if  there  be  the  force  of  ' 
many  snch  parcels  united,  near  togethtf,  or  in  a  range,  we  may  suppose 
the  strength  wiD  be  sufficient  to  make  a  crack  in  the  ice. 

Fron  uie  same  principles,  it  is  evident  that,  if  the  congealing  matter 
get  among  nartieles  that  are  so  fixed,  that  they  cannot  be  drawn  out  of  the 
order  that  thay  lis  in,  it  will  condense  Uugm*  and  draw  them  within  closer 
bounds ;  for  drawing  together,  it  is  evident  is  the  genuine  effect  of  them, 
and  that  expanding  and  rariiyinff  is  accidental,  and  is  caused  only  by 
changing  the  order  and  texture  or  the  particles.  By  drawing  together, 
therefore,  where  there  is  this  drawing  together  without  changing  of  order, 
there  will  be  condensing  without  ranfying :  so  it  is  well  known,  that  hard 
bodies  shrink  by  cold. 

And  seeuif^  the  natural  and  genuine  effect  of  this  fVigorifick  matter  is 
to  draw  particles  together ;  ana  rarifying  is  only  accidentally  caused  by 
ehange  in  positiott ;  it  is  evident,  that  if  those  particles  find  water  already 
Alt  more  rarifying,  and  its  particles  more  scattered,  than  such  a  position 
would  require,  as  in  clouds  and  vapours,  it  will  condense  them,  or  draw 
the  particles  together. 

Gold's  making  hard  bodies  brittle  is  also  easily  explained,  on  the  same 
fvinciples.  It  is  evidently  done  by  taking  away  their  elasticity.  Before 
they  would  bend  and  not  break,  because  the  particles  were  not  00  im- 
moveable among  themselves,  but  what,  when  the  body  was  bent,  they 
eould  move  somewhat  out  of  their  places  to  avoid  a  total  separation  of  one 
part  from  another,  so  that  there  should  be  no  crack.  But  these  particles, 
getting  in.  lock  them  so  fast  together,  that  they  are  immoveable. 

Though  there  seems  to  be  a  necessity  of  supposing  some  such  frigori- 
fiek  particles,  in  order  to  explain  the  freezing  of  Water;  yet  there  ap- 
no  manner  of  need  of  it  at  all,  in  order  to  explain  the  consolidating 
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of  Wax  or  TaHow ;  fbr  their  pafdcles  seem  to  be  of  such  «  Afwe,  that 
they  tend  of  themselvea  to  stick  togfether,  and  that  it  is  only  the  adiye 
particles  of  heat,  that  keeps  them  from  adhering  one  to  mnotlier,  u  m 
metals,  and  in  stones,  sand,  and  ashes,  which  are  all  capable  of  liipieCae- 
tion.  But  if  the  particles  of  water  are  as  apt  to  cleave  together,  as  those 
of  wax,  they  will  need  as  much  heat  to  keep  them  asunder.  But  if  not  lo 
much,  why  do  they  cleave  so  much  more  strongly,  when  they  cleave  at  aH 
And  yet,  without  doubt,  these  frisorifick  particles  cause  wax  and  tallow 
to  be  more  solid  than  they  would  be  of  themselves. 

From  the  foregoing  principles,  I  think  it  is  easy  to  acco|iiiit  fbr  thtt 
painfbl  sensation  that  is  caused  in  us,  which  we  call  cold  ;  for  it  is  oecesai- 
ry  that  these  particles  should  bind  the  fluids  of  the  body,  and  interrupt  the 
motions  of  the  blood,  and  animal  spirits  ;  which  will  contract,  strain,  aad 
pinch  up  the  vessels,  the  veins  and  nerves,  and  most  especially  the  capil- 
lary ones. 

For  this  reason,  Water  is  not  so  transparent  when  frosen,  and  Fat  whea 
consolidated  with  cold,  because  the  particles  are  so  drawn  together  as  to 
have  vacuities. 

It  is  also  easy  and  natural  to  suppose,  that  those  exceedingly  active  jpar- 
ticles,  which  cause  Heat,  should  disengage  those  firigorific  particles  ntxa 
others,  to  which  they  cleave,  and  thereby  set  them  at  liberty  again. 

78.  ATMOSPHERE,  ITS  QUALITIES.  That  different  qaaUty  of 
the  air  in  some  particular  regions  or  towns,  at  particular  timee,  that  some- 
times causes  some  mortal  distemper  to  rage  in  such  a  place,  that  b  doI 
a  contagious  or  catching  distemper,  when  other  places,  not  fbr  off,  are 
free,  though  the  winds  every  day  pass  over  them,  that  remove  the  whole 
air  out  of  those  towns,  a  ^reat  many  times  in  a  day,  and  scatter  it  to  maay 
ether  places ;  may  arise  from  noxious,  poisonous  vapours  and  steams,  that 
are  (breathed  out  at,  or  near,  such  places,  from  the  subteiraneoos 
caverns  of  the  Earth,  through  the  various  vents  and  breathing  places,  thtt 
are  every  where  in  the  upper  shell  of  the  Earth,  such  as  spriiua,  and 
wells,  and  other  unseen  cljasms.  In  the  time  of  earthquakes  taey  say 
they  can  smell  sulphur;  whict^  must  be  by  the  steam  ofiioon^ap 
through  these  secret  vents. 

79.  SUN.  The  Sun  appears  to  me,  to  be  a  Liquid  Body,  at  least  at  ite 
surface,  and  to  a  ^reat  depth,  for  three  reasons : 

1 .  That  disposition  of  parts  seems  to  me  to  be  abundantly  the  meet 
commodious,  for  the  generation  and  preservation  of  that  noost  prodiffiiHis 
intestine  motion  of  its  parts,  which  is  the  cause  of  so  great  light  and  heat- 
If  it  be  a  hard,  solid  body,  then  most  of  its  parts  are  fixed,  and  move  not 
and  so  partake  of  no  intestine  motion.  We  do  not  see  fire  generated 
spontaneously,  and  of  itself,  in  such  hard,  solid  bodies  as  iron  and  stona; 
but  either  in  fine  powders  or  liquids ;  whose  parts  lie  loose  and  are  eaak 
put  into  a  violent  motion,  aqd  are  preserved  therein  the  same  way  that  i 
was  generated.  If  the  Sun  be  a  solid  body,  like  stone  or  iron,  and  ^W 
these  particles,  in  which  is  this  violent  intestine  motion,  in  its  pores;  they 
would  not  have  fair  play. 

2.  I  suppose  that  those  alterations,  which  are  observed  in  the  surface  of 
the  Sun,  by  the  aid  of  the  Telescope,  do  not  so  well  agree  with  a  body, 
whose  parts  are  solid  and  immoveable,  as  with  a  body  that  has  all  its  parts 
lying  loose. 

3.  Because  we  know  of  no  substance,  but  what  would  immediately  be- 
come liquid,  with  such  a  degree  ot  h«»at.  We  see  nothing,  but  what  would 
melt  with  a  thou^^and  times  less  degree  of  heat,  and  with  heat  far  lees  sub* 
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tOe  and  penetrafcmg.  We  see  notluDg,  but  what  will  difl8olve»  and  iti 
parts  looae  one  from  another,  hy  tittle  and  little,  with  a  alow  fire.  What 
atrangre  sort  of  body  thereibre  moat  that  be,  wbidi  will  endure  such  a 
degree  of  heat,  so  many  agea,  and  not  bo  dissolved. 

It  may  seem  strange,  that  the  tight  of  the  Sun,  which  we  suppose  to  be 
nothing  bot  the  liffht  of  a  great  fire,  ahould  be  so  exceedingly  different 
fW>m  the  tight  of  all  fires  upon  Earth,  that  is  so  much  brighter  and  whiter. 
This  may  be  explained  as  foUows : 

1.  As  to  its  great  brightness,  it  is  nothing  but  what  naturally  results 
firem  the  bigness  of  the  Sun,  and  that  in  two  ways :  (1.)  The  fire  beinff  so 
big,  will  natnraUy  and  necessanly  cause  every  part  of  this  fire  to  be  im- 
mensely hotter  and  brighter,  than  otherwise  it  would  be.  If  a  foot  square 
of  the  Sun  be  very  hot  of  itself,  it  will  be  immensely  hotter  when  it  is  en- 
eompassedy  on  every  side,  with  the  same  degree  of  heat,  for  many  thou- 
saaos  of  miles.  It  is  certain,  that  aU  the  circumjacent  parts  of  the  fire  add 
heat  to  it  inversely,  according  to  the  square  of  the  distance;  and  so  make 
it  brighter,  as  well  as  hotter.  It  is  evident  that,  if  a  space  in  the  flkm,  of 
a  loot  square,  be  filled  with  particles,  that  are  very  violently  agitated  in 
themselves,  yet,  if  to  this  agitation,  there  be  added  the  heat  of  many  then* 
sands  of  miles  of  a  circumjacent  fire,  they  wiU  be  more  agitated,  and  tl^re- 
Ibre  these  particles,  that  are  sent  out,  will  leap  forth  so  much  the  more 
briskly ;  that  is,  the  light  and  heat  wiU  be  so  much  the  greater.  (2.)  What 
will  naturally  exceedingly  promote  the  lisht  and  heat,  is,  the  prodigious 
ptesence  of  the  Sun's  Atmosphere,  whicn  is  incomparably  greater  than 
that  of  the  garth's  Atmosphere.  And  however  the  Atmosphere  next  Um 
Bun  be  very  rare,  by  means  of  the  prodigious  heat,  to  rarity  it ;  yet,  the 
Henisnuia  never  the  less  for  that,  if  action  and  reaction  are  equal.  We 
know  that  the  rmixw  of  the  Air  promotea  light  and  heat :  thua  we  see 
that  fire  is  extinguished  by  the  withdrawing  of  air. 
^  S.  As  to  the  Whitness  of  the  Sun's  light.  Sir  Isaac  Newten  has  demon- 
strated, that  it  consists  in  a  proportionate  mixture  of  rays  of  aU  colours. 
And  from  what  has  before  been  said.  Redness  and  Yellowness  are  caused 
by  the  rays  being  of  greater  bulk.  And  we  see  that  the  light  of  cutinary 
fires  and  of  candles  is  reddish  and  yellowish,  consisting  mostly  of  the  big- 

Snr  sort  of  nj».  '  And  seeing  the  Sun's  rays  are  white,  it  must  be  because 
ere  is  a  greater  proportion  of  blue  and  green.  And  this  also  will  be  the 
natund  eroct  of  the  prodigious  bulk  and^^reater  heat  of  the  Sun.  The 
more  violent  the  agitation  and  repercussion  of  the  particles  is,  the  more 
elfeetudly  wiU  their  parts  be' separated  and  their  rays  made  fine.  We 
kiKyw  that  this  does  whiten  rays,  from  ejq>erience ;  for  the  more  glowing 
and  hot  a  fire  ts,  the  more  white  is  its  light.  But  there  will  ensue  no 
manner  of  difficulty,  if  we  suppose  that  the  particles  of  the  Sun  were  made 
at  first  fine,  and  the  rays  therefore  whiter.  We  see  brimstone  bums 
blue,  and  coals  red :  and  why  may  there  not  be  a  body,  that  has  a  mixture 
of  both,  to  cause  white. 

Thx  interior  parts  of  the  Sun  are  compressed  with  immense  force,  by 
the  parU  incumbent :  incomparably  more  than  the  interior  parts  of  the 
Earth,  by  the  incumbent  Earth ;  for  the  quantity  of  incumbent  matter  is 
supposed  to  be  at  least  eoOXMK)  times  greater,  iad  the  incumbent  weight 
lias  its  foU  fiirce  upon  the  parU  subjected,  bein^  kept  loose  and  fluids  by 
the  heat.  The  interior  particles  of  the  Sun  being  therefore  pressed  to- 
gether, with  such  prodigious  violence,  we  ipay  suppose,  wiU  be  ground  all 
to  nieces,  into  particles  of  the  first  kind,  until  the  particles  are  so  hard  and 
Botid,  that  so  great  a  force  can  break  them  no  more: — doubtless  us  fine 
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and  u  solid  as  the  particles  of  fire  and  rm  of  light  oab  be  mxffomi 
to  be : — and  perhaps  therefore,  ewerj  way  of  the.  saine  •ort,  mud  ftted  tir 
the  same  motions,  and  to  produce  the  same  eifccli.  By  thmr  hmag  made 
BO  fine,  and  pressed  t<^|«ftfaer  with  sncb  violeDee,  tber  moat  needs,  te 
the  utmost,  be  exposed  to  each  other's  force,  whether  attracting  or 
propellinif :  whence  will  arise  a  vehement  conflkt,  aod  a  iermentiBf  and 
ajptation,  sufficiently  violent,  will  eiurae,to  make  that  prodifiofia  heat  and 
light,  and  will  be  constantly  preiserved  by  the  same  preaaure.  And  tnm 
tiie  Rays  being  so  exceedingly  fine,  it  may  arise  that  tlie  hg^t  of  the  Boa 
is  white.  We  many  ways  find,  that  even  the  interior  parte  of  the  Eaitk 
do  diilase  a  h'-at,  though  not  sufficient  in  aoeh  wise  to  dMaolve  aad  iafiaBe 
the  whole  glelbe ;  but  it  may  be  because  the  preasare  ia  not  aufiUent,  thst 
the  PHuieta  are  not  globes  of  fire  as  well  as  the  Fixed- Stan. 

80.  LICIHT.  The  rays  of  Light,  however  amall,  may  yet  be  ao  can- 
pounded,  of  lesser  Atoms,  as  that  they  nwv  be  very  elastic  bodiea;  aad 
yet  be  so  contrived,  as  by  that  gravity,  adiich  ia  miivenal  to  them  aod  all 
bodies,they  may  run  together,  with  celerity  sufficient  to  caeee  tbeir  Ee> 
flexion  to  be  so  rapid  as  is  found. 

89.    COLOURS.     We  have  already  supposed  that  the  differext  lU* 
iVan^bility  of  rays  arises  fW>m  their  diflerent  bulk.     We  have  also  sop- 
pos^  that  they  are  very  elastic  bodies.     From  these  soppoaitioiia  the  C^ 
lours  of  natural  bodies  may  be  accounted  for :  that  ia.  Why  aome  paitides 
of  matter  reflect  such  a  sort  or  such  sorts  of  ra^s,  and  no  other.     The  di^ 
i^ent  density  of  particles,  whence  arises  a  diflbrent  attraction,  togetbcr 
vritb  their  difibrent  firmness,  will  account  for  ail.    Some  bodies  have  sa 
little  of  firmness,  and  so  easily  gfive  way,  that  they  are  afade  to  resist  the 
stroke  of  no  rays,  but  the  least  anNl  weakest  and  most  redexible  ravs.    All 
the  other  rays«  that  arc  bigger,  and  therefore  dieir  force  not  aoea^y  reusC- 
ed,  overcome  f  be  resistance  of  the  particles  that  stand  in  their  way.    Sock 
bodies,  therefore,  appear  blue,  as  the  atmosphere,  the  aky,    smoke,  etc. 
Again,  it  is  known  that  the  most  refrangible  rays  are  most  easily  attracted, 
that  is  are  mopt  easily  stopped  and  diverted  by  attraction.     For,  as  )»• 
been  already  shown,  Refraction  and  Reflection  from  concave   eurfsces  is 
by  attraction.    Because,  therefore,  the  most  refrangibile  rays  are  most  di- 
verted by  Refraction,  and  easiest  reflected  inward  from  a  concave  surface, 
and  most  diverted  by  passing  by  the  edges  of  bodies,  it  follows  that  attrac- 
tion has  most  influence  on  the  most  rofrangrible  rays. 

It  19  also  evidf^nt  that  the  particles  of  bodies,  that  are  the  most  dense, 
have  the  strongest  attraction.  The  particles  of  any  body,  therefore,  may 
be  so  dense,  and  attract  so  strongly,  as  to  hold  fast  all  the  lesser  aod  more 
refrangible  rays,  so  that  they  shall  none  of  them  be  reflected,  but  only  tbe 
greater  rays,  on  whirii  the  attraction  of  tliese  particles  can  have  less  infla- 
ence.     Hereby  thc»  body  will  become  Red. 

And  as  for  the  intermodiate  colours,  the  particle&  of  a  body  may  be  so 
dense,  as  to  hold  all  the  most  refrangible  rays,  and  may  not  be  firm  enough 
to  resist  the  stroke  ot'tho  least  refrangible.  Hereby  the  body  may  become 
yellow,  or  green,  or  of  any  other  intermediate  colour. 

Or  «  body  may  be  coloured  by  the  reflection  of  a  mixture  of  rays.  The 
particles  of  the  body  may  be  able  to  reflect  three  ut  four  sorts  of  raya,  aud 
have  too  strong  an  attraction  to  reflect  those  rays  that  are  less,  and  too 
weak  a  resistance  to  reflect  the  bigger  rays.  Or  the  colour  of  a  body  may 
be  compounded  of  reflected  rays,  of  very  diflerent  degrees  of  refrangibility, 
and  not  reflect  any  of  the  intermediate  colours,  by  reason  of  its  being  com- 
pounded of  very  heterogeneous  particles,  which  have  very  different  de« 
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frees  of  density  and  finnnc88.-^Or  the  fiarticlefl  of  a  body  may  be  firm 
enou^  to  reflect  all  sorts  of  rays,  and  yet  have  ao  little  attraction  to  hold 
them  that  the  body  will  be  white.  Or  a  body  may  be  compounded  of  particles 
having  so  little  resistance  as  to  reflect  no  rays,  or  of  so  great  density  as  to 
hold  all,  or  so  full  of  pores  as  lo  drink  in  all.  Then  the  body  is  black.  Or 
the  partieles  of  bodies  may  have  pores  and  hollows,  that  may  be  bi|r  eDOogh 
to  let  in  the  least  rays,  but  not  the  rest;  so  that  the  pores  of  particles  may 
have  much  to  do  in  the  causing  of  colours. 

The  Blue  of  Mountains,  at  a  distance,  is  not  made  by  any  rays  reflected 
ftom  the  mountains,  but  from  the  air  and  vapours  that  are  between  us  and 
them.  The  mountain  oecasions  the  biuenoss,  6y  interc^ing  all  raya^  that 
would  come  flrom  beyond  to  disturb  that  colour  by  their  mixture. 

It  may  therefore  seem  a  difficulty,  why  the  Atmosphere  all  round  by  the 
horison,  does  not  appear  very  blue;  seeing  it  is  evident  that  the  Atmosphere 
reflects  chiefly  the  blue  rays,  as  appears  m  the  higher  parts  of  the  Atmos- 
phere by  the  blueness  of  the  sky,  and  near  the  Earth  by  the  blueuess  of 
mountains,  and  the  redness  or  yellowness  of  the  rising  and  sett'mg  Sun. 
It  should  therefore  seem  that  the  Atmo^here  should  appear  most  blue* 
where  no  rays  are  intercepted  by  mountains ;  because  the  Atmosphere  be« 
yond  the  mountain  reflects  the  rays  as  well  as  on  this  side.  Therefore  it 
seems  at  first  that  there  would  be  more  blue  rays  come  to  eyes,  where  none 
were  intercepted  by  mountains,  and  consequently  that  the  most  lively  blue 
would  be  there.  And  so  it  would  be,  if  blue  rays  came  to  our  eyes  in  th^ 
same  proportion  that  they  are  reflected.  But  most  of  those  blue  rays, 
that  are  reflected  by  those  parts  of  the  Atmosphere,  that  are  at  a 
Tery  great  distance,  are  intercepted  by  the  intermediate  air,  before 
they  come  to  our  eyes ;  (for  the  air  by  supposition  intercepts  them  easiest;) 
and  only  those  few  yellow  rays  and  less  reflexiUe  rays,  that  are  reflected 
by  the  air,  oome  to  our  eyes ;  whence  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  Atmosphere 
near  the  horizon,  does  not  appear  blue,  but  of  a  whitish  yellow;  and  some* 
times,  when  it  is  filled  with  more  dense  ezhaiations,  that  can  reflect  less 
rtflezible  r^ys,  still,  it  appears  a  little  reddish. 

89.  HALO.  The  reason  why  there  commonly  is  a  Circle,  about  the 
Sun  or  Moon,  a  little  before  falling  weather,  and  not  at  other  tiroes,  is,  be 
cause  the  cavities  of  the  bubbles,  when  preparinff  for  rain,  are  lessened, 
tke  internal  air  losing  its  agitation  and  neat,  and  thereby,  the  skin  is  ne- 
esssariljr  made  thicker ;  from  whence  it  necessarily  foUowS,  that  a  greater 
propsttion  of  rays  will  be  refracted.  When  the  skin  is  very  thin,  there 
are  but  very  few  rays,  but  what  go  twice  tfaroufrh  the  skin ;  but  we  have 
sbowB  that  only  those,  that  do  not  go  through  it  at  all,  are  the  rays  that 
osastitttte  the  oirole. 

88.  LENS  ABOUT  THE  SUN.  That  vast  Lenticular  Haze,  or 
Mist,  which  appears  about  the  body  of  the  Sun,  seems  to  me  probable  to 
arise  thus.  The  Effluvia,  that  are  carried  off  from  the  opaque  bodies  of 
the  Solar  Syataia,  and  especially  the  Comets,  by  their  being  carried  be* 
vend  the  attraotioBs  of  the  globes  they  proceed  from,  come  at  length  un- 
der the  government  of  the  Sun's  attraction ;  and  so  these  particles,  by  vir- 
tue of  the  force  impressed  upon  them,  while  they  adhered  to  the  globes 
they  came  from,  conjunctly  with  that  that  carried  them  o%  proceed  to  re- 
volve about  the  Sunt  And  their  motion  beinff  gradually  lessened,  by  th« 
resistance  of  the  Ether,  their  orbits  are  ^rraduSly  contracted,  and  they  ga- 
ther up  about  the  Sun,  though  their  motion  is  retarded  so  gradually,  that 
it  is  a  long  time  before  the^  come  quite  down  to  the  Sun's  body.  And 
the  reason,  why  the  planes  of  most  of  their  orbits  are  in,  or  near,  the  plane 
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of  the  Zodiac,  is  this :  lor  although  the  planes  of  the  orbits  of  the  Omeia, 
cut  the  plane  of  the  Zodiac,  at  all  angles,  indifferently,  so  that  we  sup- 
pose, that  the  planes  of  the  orbits  of  these  Eilovia,  are  at  first  inclined  to 
the  plane  of  the  Zodiac,  at  all  angles,  indiffefentW ;  yet,  they  become  lesi 
and  less  inclined  to  it,  by  means  of  the  motion  or  the  Ether,  which  gimdu* 
ally  destroys  that  inclination.  For  the  Planets,  by  their  continual  revolu- 
tions, drive  and  draw  the  etherial  matter  round,  with  a  moiioa  parallel  to 
theirs.  For  one  Planet,  by  means  of  its  attractions,  and  by  means  of  tbe 
rep<dling  nature  of  the  particles  of  Ether,  whereby  like  the  air,  they  ^f^V^U 
and  keep  at  a  distance  nrom,  one  another ;  I  say,  ij  these  means,  one  rW- 
net  moves  a  vast  mass  of  the  Etherial  matter,  and  the  Diurnal  Revolution 
of  the  Sun,  also  conspiring  with  the  Planets,  makes  the  whole  go  round 
in  a  vortex,  parallel  to  the  Zodiac.  And  it  is  easy  to  conceive,  now  this 
should  gradually  bring  the  revolutions  of  the  dispemed  partidee  we  are 
speaking  of,  nearer  a^  nearer  to  the  plane  of  theC 
Zodiac.  Let  A  B  be  the  plane  of  the  Ecliptic  Let  ' 
C  D  be  the  plane  that  one  of  these  particles  first 
begins  to  revolve  in,  about  S  the  Sun.  It  is  plain, 
that  the  Etherial  matter,  turning  round  every  where 
parallel  to  A  B,  when  the  particle  is  in  the  part  of 
its  orbit  towards  D,  will  hinder  its  going  as  fiir  off 
from  A  B,  that  is,  from  the  |ilane  of  the  Zodiac,  as  it 
did  before,  and  will  a  little  impel  it  towards  B;  and 
so,  when  it  comes  to  that  part  of  its  orbit  about  0, 
it  will  impel  it  a  little  nearer  to  A ;  and  so  will  con- 
tinually make  its  revolution  to  be  nearer  the  Zodiac. 
These  things  I  suppose  are  certain,  about  this 
Misty  Lens  v  1st.  That  it  is  not  any  reflexion  or  re- 
fraction of  the  Atmosphere ;  because,  when  it  ap- 
pears, before  the  Sun  rises,  or  after  it  sets,  it  does 
not  always  appear  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  but 

always  according  to  the  Zodiac ;  therefore,  2d.  That  _ 

it  must  be  a  reflection  of  the  Sun's  light,  from  some  matter  that  really  en- 
compasses the  body  of  the  Sun. 

84.  MOON.  There  is  a  very  evident  token  of  design  and  providence, 
in  the  exact  adjusting  of  the  diurnal  and  periodical  revolutions  of  the 
Moon.  For,  although  the  figure  of  the  Moon  is  somewhat  oval,  so  thtt 
that  diameter  of  the  Moon,  which,if  prolonged,  passes  through  the  Earth's 
centre,  is  a  little  longer  than  the  other  diameter,  that  is  perpendicular  to 
it,  by  about  187  feet;  so  that  the  attraction  of  the  Earth,  by  this  means, 
would  preserve  this  exact  equality,  notwithstanding  very  small  disturban- 
ces; yet  except  the  forces,  that  first  gave  the  Moon  these  revolutions,  bad 
been  very  exactly  equable,  this  small  inequality  of  the  diameters  would  in 
no  wise  have  kept  the  same  face  of  the  Moon  turned  towards  us ;  Dor 
would  it  ever  have  reduced  the  revolutions  nearer  to  an  equality,  than* thej 
were  at  first.  For,  except  the  disproportion  bad  been  infinitely  small,  it 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  turn  the  Moon,  so  that  every  side  should  be 
turned  towards  us :  and  the  diurnal  revolution  would  have  been  accelera- 
ted, every  ♦ime  the  longer  axis  of  the  Spheroid  began  to  be  turned  to- 
wards the  Earth,  so  as  to  point  to  it,  and  retarded  when  it  turned  from  it. 
Though  this  exact  equality  of  these  two  motions,  be  of  no  great  use  to  us, 
as  we  know  of;  yet,  probably,  it  is  of  great  use  to  them;  for  if,  in  its  revo- 
lutions, all  sides  of  the  Moon  were  turned  to  the  Earth,  the  seas,  if  there 
be  any,  would  be  raised  97  feet  high ;  which  Tide  would  probably  be  very 
destructive  to  the  surface  of  that  planet. 
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The  Moon*8  Atmosphere  is  bo  very  thin,  that,  in  their  long  days,  they 
iniffht  not  be  too  hot :  00  thin  a  fluid  not  supplying  matter  adapted  to  those 
agitations  and  vehement  motions,  which  is  heat. 

85.  YEAR.  The  virisdom  of  God  appears,  in  making  the  Year  of  such 
a  length ;  because,  if  tlie  year  were  much  shorter,  there  would  be  verj 
little  of  a  regular  distinction  of  seasons,  by  cold  and  heat.  Before  the  air 
and  earth  would  have  lost  the  heat  of  the  summer  Sun,  the  Sun  would  be 
in  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn ;  and  before  we  should  have- got  over  the  cold  of 
the  Sun's  absence  m  winter,  the  Sun  would  be  again  over  our  heads,  and 
the  seaaona  would  be  confounded. 

86.  COMETS.  The  use  of  Comets  seems  to  be,  by  their  effluvia, 
which  go  off  in  their  tails  continually,  but  especially  in  their  perihelion, 
to  feed  the  Sun  with  matter,  suitable  to  be  converted  into  rays  of  liffht  to 
repair  the  waste  of  such  particles,  by  the  vast  diffusion  of  light  which  it 
daily  emits.  Thev  are  sent  out  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  Comet,  not  as 
rising  by  the  weight  of  their  circumambient  Ether;  for  it  has  been  demon- 
strated to  be  so  smaU,  and  so  near  to  nothing,  that  it  is  not  supposablet 
that  it  can  be  bv  any  such  means;  but  by  the  force  or  attraction  of  the 
emitted  rays  of  the  San,  which,  passinff  through  the  atmosphere  of  the 
comets,  by  their  attraction,  draw  after  Uiem,  continually,  those  particles, 
of  which  the  tail  is  made  up.  The  rays,  that  pass  by  very  near  them,  act 
upon  them  by  their  attraction,  and  set  them  mto  a  motion  from  the  Sun, 
and  parallel  to  the  motion  of  the  emitted  raya  of  the  Sun.  There  is  no 
matter,  by  this  means,  sent  out  of  the  atmosphere  into  the  tail,  but  that 
which  is  most  suitable  to  be  the  alhnent  of  the  Sun,  and  to  be  converted 
into  rays  of  light ;  for  the  rays  of  light  attract  that  matter,  that  is  of  their 
own  nature,  and  suitable  to  be  turned  into  particles  of  li^ht,  or  fire,  im« 
mensely  more  strongly  than  others,  as  appears,  by  the  action  of  particles 
of  liyht,  or  fire,  upon  natural  bodies,  in  setting  them  on  fire.  Their  ae- 
tion  IS,  at  first,  on  those  particles  in  the  natural  body,  that  are  of  the  s&mt 
kind,  or  fit  to  become  particles  of  fire,  and,  by  this  attratrtion  of  extrinsic 
rays,  those  within  are  set  in  motion,  whereby  the  body  is  set  on  fire.  And 
thus,  by  the  powerful  action  of  those  particles,  one  on  another,  there  ari- 
ses that  most  rapid  and  vehement  motion  of  them  in  fire,  and  causes  them 
to  leap  forth,  with  such  immense  celerity,  as  to  come  from  the  Sun  hither 
in  a  few  minutes.  This  strong  action  of  these  particles,  one  on  another, 
probably  arises  from  their  being  immensely  denser  than  other  particles. 

87.  FIXED  STAilS.  The  motion  of  the  Fixed  Stars  backwards  in 
the  Ecliptick,  if  it  be  not  real,  but  bo  caused  by  any  motion  in  the  Earth, 
must  necessarily  be  caused  by  a  motion  of  the  poles  of  the  Earth  round  the 
poles  of  the  Ecliptick,  in  a  circle  equal  to  the  Polar  Circles.  For  it  is 
most  certain,  if  this  motion  is  in  all  the  Fixed  Stare,  in  circles  parallel  to 
the  Ecliptick,  that  then  the  Polar  Star  itself  moves  round  the  Pole  of  the 
Ecliptick  in  a  circle  equal  to  the  Polar.  But  seeing  the  Pole  Star  itself 
stirs  not,  the  apparent  motion  of  it,  from  the  Pole  of  the  Earth,  must  be  by 
the  motion  of  the  Pole.  For  either  the  Pole  moves,  or  the  Star  moves, 
it  is  certain.  Besides,  it  is  certain,  if  the  plane  of  the  Equator  moves,  the 
Poles  move.  But  if  the  points  of  intersection  that  this  plane  makes  with 
the  nlane  of  the  Ecliptick,  move,  the  plane  itself  moves,  if  the  Ecliptick 
itself  move  not.  And  the  motion  must  be  such  as  to  cause  the  Poles  to 
move  round  the  Pole  of  the  Ecliptick.  In  such  a  manner  and  sense,  in 
t^e  Ecliptick,  the  Fixed  Stars  move  a  degree  in  70  years.  It  follows  that 
the  Pole  of  the  Earth  will  move  quite  round  this  circle  in  25,200  years. 
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From  henee  it  k  eertain,  if  the  Fixed  Stanr  move  sot,  that  tko  Btith 
baa  two  rotaiioin  npon  two  dififerent  Axe8^-H>lle  a  Diamal,  upon  tlw 
Axis  that  niiia  from  the  North  to  the  Soath  Pole;  another,  that  m  per* 
formed  in  25,200  years,  upon  the  Axis  that  runs  fVom  one  Pole  of  the 
EcUptick  to  the  other,  the  last  being  about  a  nnle  in  a  year,  under  the 
Ecliptick,  being  perhaps  about  as  fast  as  a  snail  would  crawl,  and  might 
possibly  be  caused  by  some  Comet  passing  by  the  Earth  in  the  plane  of  the 
Ecliptick.  Now  there  would  be  exactly  such  a  rotatieo  upon  the  Axis  of 
the  Ecliptick,  by  a  Comet's  coming  near  the  Earth,  if  in  the  plane  of  the 
Ecliptick,  in  its  descent  towards  the  Sun ;  for  the  Earth  would  be  stretch- 
ed somewhat  into  an  Oblong  Spheroid,  in  such  a  case;  and  aa  the  eooMt 
went  along,  it  is  evident,  that  that  end  of  the  Spheroid  that  was  next  to  it, 
would,  in  some  measure,  follow  it  or  be  drawn  after  it,  which  would  beget 
just  such  a  motion. 

88.  ATOMS.  It  is  certain  that,  when  God  first  created  Matter,  or  the 
various  Chaoses  of  Atoms,  besides  creating  the  Atoms  and  giving  the 
whole  Chaos  its  motion,  be  designed  the  figure  and  shape  of  every  Atom, 
and  likewise  their  places ;  which  doubtless  was  done  with  infinite  wisdom, 
and  with  an  oyo  to  what  shonld  follow  from  the  particular  bulk,  figure  uA 
place  of  every  Atom ;  and  this  be  so  ordered  that,  without  doing  any  thiag 
more,  the  Chaoses  of  themselves,  according  to  the  establiabed  L^wsa 
Matter,  were  brought  into  these  various  and  excellent  forms,  adapted  to 
every  of  God's  ends,  excepting  the  more  excellent  works  of  plants  and 
animals,  which  it  was  proper  and  fit  God  should  have  an  immediate  hand 
hi.  So  the  Atoms  of  one  Chaos  were  created  in  such  places,  of  such  ma^ 
nitudes  and  figures,  that  the  Laws  of  Nature  brought  them  into  this  fonB| 
ik,  ui  every  regard,  for  them  who  were  to  be  the  inhabitants. 

AXIOMS.  1.  If  a  thing  is  to  come  one  of  two  or  more  ways,  if  it  hap- 
pen in  one  of  those  wa3r89  and  not  in  an*  -n 
other,  it  will  be  because  there  is  some  I 
reason  why  it  Ehouhl  happen  this  way,  and                             J 
not   another.     And   in  things   that  have 
happened,  there  is  some  reason,  why  thoy 
have  happened  this  way  more  than  ano- 
ther.    For  instance,  I  say  it  is  evident,                      ^/TN 
that  if  the  body  C  be  at  rest,  but  is  to  move  -D                   Q  ^ 
either  towards  A,  or  B,  or  D,  or  E,  if  it 
move  towards  E,  it  will  be  because  there 
is  some  reason  why  it  should  move  to- 
wards E,  more  than  why  it  should  move 
towards  A.  B,  or  D. 

2.  Which  necessarily  follow?  from  the  "" 

Ibrmer ;  when  there  is  an  equal  reason,  why  the  thing  should  be,  or  happen 
each  of  the  supposed  ways,  and  it  cannot  be  all,  it  will  be  neither.  If  it 
can  be  proved  thiit  there  is  equal  reason  why  the  body  C  should  move  to- 
wards either  A,  B,  D,  or  E,  it  will  move  towards  neither  of  them. 

3.  The  same  force  will  equally  separate  all  bodies,  or  parts  of  bodies, 
conjoined  with  equal  strictness,  ee/«rw/>ariAt«, — This  to  prove  that  it  holds 
in  all  Atoms. 

4.  Nothing  produces  Any  thing  where  it  is  not.  There  is  no  need  of 
inserting  the  word  immediately  here;  for  in  the  sense  of  this  Axiom,  that 
only,  which  immedintfly  does  a  thing,  properly  does  it.  For  instance. 
when  one  body  is  thrown  against  another,  and  causes  that  other  body  to 
move;  in  the  sense  of  this  Axiom,  it  was  the  body  that  was  thrown,  that 
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moved  the  other,  and  not  the  man  that  threw  it.  The  Axiom  is  evident, 
because  it  is  a  contradiction  to  sappose  that  the  body  acts  where  it  is  not, 
or  to  say  that  it  exerts  itself,  where  itself  is  not.  It  is  evident  that,  if  a 
body  be  not  in  such  a  space,  that  it  is  all  one  with  respect  to  that  space,  as 
if  it  had  no  existence  at  all. 

5.  Wherefore,  if  a.  body  is  placed  alone  in  a 
apace,  as  for  instance,  the  body  C,  in  the  midst  of 
the  space  ABE,  there  being  no  other  corporeal 
Doing  in  that  spAce;  if  this  bodj  be  at  rest,  and  af- 
terwards it  begun  to  move,  it  is  manifest  that  it  is 
not  nK>ved  by  any  corporeal  being,  but  by  a  being  A| 
not  corporeal.  Or  if  the  body  C  be  held  at  rest,  so 
that  it  cannot  be  moved,  it  is  evident  it  is  held  there 
by  an  incorporeal  being. 

B 

6.  For  the  same  reason,  if  the  two  bodies  s,  and  o,  touching  each  other, 
be  touched  by  no  other  body,  if  the  body  e,  be  held  to  the 
body  ou  80  that  it  cannot  be  moved  away  from  it,  it  is  evident         C^ 
that  it  is  held  there  by  an  incorporeal  being ;  for  the  body  o,  ■ — ^  ^ 


eannot  poseibly  act  upon  the  body  e,  so  as  to  hinder  it  from    ^    O     ^  J 

moving  away ;  for  by  Axiom  4,  the  body  o  does  not  act  where    

k  is  not;  but  the  body  o,  i«,  no  further  than  its  surface  is. 

And  the  case  will  be  the  sane,  let  the  bodies,  touch  in    p— 

one  point,  or  in  more,  or  by  lines  or  surfaces;  as  the  bodies  a 

a,  and  v.     If  v  cannot  be  moved  towards  y,  it  must  be  an  in-    L— 
corporeal  being  that  keeps  it  unmoveable ;  for  a  is  present 
DO  farther  than  the  plane /"m,  and  therefore  cannot  possibly 
act  on  «,  which  is  beyond  it,  to  hinder  its  being  moved  to- 
wards y. 

POSTULATUM.  The  attraction  of  small  bodies,  is  so  much  greater 
than  the  attraction  of  great  bodies,  according  to  the  quantity  of  matter  in 
them,  at  the  same  distance  from  the  surface  of  4)aeh,  as  the  squares  of  the 
distances  of  the  parts  of  the  small  body  are  less.  For  the  parts  of  small 
bodies  attract  bodies  nigh  to  them  immensely  more  than  corresponding 
parts  of  great  bodies,  because  the  parts  of  a  small  bo<^  may  lie  so  much 
nearer  to  tbe  body  attracted.  Therefore,  small  bodies  attract  bodies  near 
their  surface,  with  immensely  greater  strenf;th,  according  to  the  quantity 
of  matter  that  is  in  them,  than  great  bodies,  supposing  they  be  equally 
dense.— But  the  minute  particles  of  bodies  have  commonly  vastly  more 
matter  in  proportion  to  their  dimefSnons,  than  great  bodies;  and  therefore 
will  attract  abundantly  more,  for  that  reason. 

RAINBOW.  The  separation  of  heterogeneous  rays,  in  the  Rainbotv, 
is  not  at  the  reflexion  or  the  concave  surface,  but  at  the  two  refractions 
going  in,  and  coning  out.  There  is  not  a  distinct  Reflexibility,  but  only 
RefrangibiUty. 
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Thefolkiwiiig  is  Aoopybffhe]Knlyfiirand,m1ik  own  fiud^intfe 
Family  Bible. 

• 

«*  JonatlMUB  EdwBrfi,  sob  oTllilkytliy  ind  filber  Edii^urdi  of  Wiadiot 
in  Coonectleot. 
«« I  w«0  Wm  Oct.  6, 1703. 
*•  I  wu  ordained  at NorthamptoB,  Fflb.  15tl7S7« 
« I  w^r«HcnM  to  BHiktftfA  Pm^^ 

*« B^  daughter  Wimh  inm  hmtimk  fBMmh  day,  lletWMi  S  add  3 
o'clock  in  the  aftenidcMh  A«f^.  SS«  ItlS;' • 

«« Mj  daoflHiter  lertiilia  Me  MM  en  ft  WdMth  d^^ 

ja  <^the  afteHMWii  ekeMie, 'H^  Ife^^  tIMK '- 

«*  My  daughter  Sitber  wae  tiofii  <m  k  taiiath  day*  iMCWett  9  ead  10 
o'doek  in  tte  ftie»MMi«  Feb.  IS,  1*131. 

"« My  daoAterlf aty  waa  bom  Apcil  Tlh^  I'W.laNftk  Sebbatb  Akf,  the 
aim  beiBt  about  ifl  how  (Hid  ft  half  M^,iotbenMil^f.    ■■-      ^ 

^  My.daughtftr  teoy  «rfta  bem  im  TttMdfty,  tlie  bit  «fty:«r  Adf.  1131, 
between  3  and  3  o'dew  In  the  moralBgi 

*«  My  aon  Timothy  wfta  bom  on  Tooeiay,  My  tfii,.tl38,  beinmeft  •  and 
7  o'clock  in  the  momiog.  . 

**  Mydfto|fhter  Soaaimah  waa  bora  on  Fridny,  June  SO,  1740,  at  aboQt3 
in  the  nionimg4                                            . .'   '       .     <   ^'  ■  j .  l 
:  "  All  the  ftmily,  above  named,  had  the  mea8lea,ftt  tfaninttnrted  of  the 
year  1740.  

^  Mv  daughter  Eunice  wae  bora,  on  Monday  meraing.  May  9,  1743, 
about  half  an  hour  aftefmidnight,  and  was  baptiied  the  Abbath  ftUovMg. 

«*  My  aon  Jonathan  was  born  on  a  ■abbath-day-niffbt.  May  SO,  1746,  be- 
tween 9  and  10  o'dock,  and  waabaptined  the  sdbbath  IbUowing. 

**  My  daughter  Jeruaha  died  on  a  sabbath  day,  iSibw  14,  1747,  aboot  5 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  aged  17. 

*'  My  dauffbter  Elizabeth  was  born  on  Wednesday,  May  ft,  1747^  be- 
tween 10  and  1 1  o'clock  at  night,  and  was  baptiied  the  sabbntb  Jbttowuiff. 

**  My  oon  Pierrepont  was  born  on  a  iabbath-dsy-night,  April  ft,  1750,  be« 
tween  8  and  9  o'clock ;  and  was  baptized  the  sabbath  following. 
.  *^  I  vras  dismissed  from  my  pastoral  relation  to  the  first  Cborai  in  North- 
ampton, June  32d,  1750. 

'*  My  daughter  Sarah  was  married  to  Mr.  ESihu  Parsoni,  June  11, 1750. 

'*  My  daughter  Mary  was  married  to  Timothy  Dwight;  Esq.  of  North- 
ampton, Nov.  8, 1750. 

"  My  daughter  Esther  was  married  to  the  Rev.  Aaron  Burr  of  Newark, 
June  29, 1752. 

"  Mr.  Burr  aforesaid,  President  of  the  New  Jersey  College,  died  at 
Princeton,  Sept.  24, 1757,  of  the  Nervous  Fever.  Mr.  Burr  was  bom 
Jan.  4, 1715. 

"  I  was  properly  initiated  President  of  New  Jersey  CoUeire,  bv  taking 
theprevious  oaths,  Feb.  16,1758."  ®       J  *-~»K 
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&ev.  Jonathan  Edwards,  Pre6idenlrf>f  Nasaaa  Hall,  died  of  the  small 
pox,  March  22, 1748,  and  was  buried  March  24tb. 

Gather  Burr,  wife  of  Rev*  Aaron  Burr,  died  at  Princeton,  April  7,  1758, 
of  a  short  illness,  af^ed  26. 

Sarah  Edwards,  wife  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  died  Oct.  2, 1758,  about  1^ 
o'clock,  and  was  buried  at  Princeton  the  day  following. 

Blizabeth  Edwards,  daughter  of  Jonathan  and  Sarah,  died  at  North- 
ampton, Jan.  1, 1762, aged  14. 

Lucy  Woodbridgedied  at  Stockbridge  in  Oct.  1786,  aged  50. 

Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards,  D.  D.  diedat  Schenectady,  Aug.  1,1801,  aged 
56. 

Susannah  Porter  died  at  Hadley,  in  the  spring  of  1802,  a^red  61. 
Sarah  Parsons  died  at  Goshen,  Mass.  May  15, 1805,  agea  76. 
Mary  D wight  died  at  Northampton,  Feb.  1807,  aged  72. 
Timothy  Edwards  died  at  Stockbridge  m  the  autumn  of  1813,  aged  75. 
Eunice  Hunt  died  at  Newborn,  N.  C,  in  the  autumn  of  182^,  aged  79. 
Pierrepont  Edwards  died  at  Bridgeport,  April  14, 182)S,  aged  76. 


^eCOml.— MOIUC   RSMOTB    DESCSlfDBKTS. 

I    ^  Elihu  Parsons,  Esq.  >  married  June  1 1, 1750.    They  lived  at  Stockr 
(  Sarah  Edwards,       ^    bridge  and  afterwards  at  Goshen* 
Children, 

1.  Ebenezer.     Died  in  infancy. 

2.  Esther,  born  May  17, 1752,  died  at  Stockbridge,  Nov.  17, 1774. 

3.  Elihu,  bom  Dec.  9,  1753,  married  Rhoda  Hinsdale  of  Lenox.    He 
died  at  Goshen  in  Aug.  1804.    They  had  6  children. 

4^  Pliplialet,  bom  Jan.  1756 ;  married  Martha  Young  of  Long  Island. 
He  died  at  Chenango,  N.  Y.  in  Jan.  1813.     They  had  5  children. 

5.  Lydia,  bom  Jan.  15, 1757 ;  married  Aaron  Ingersoll  of  Lee.     They 
had  4  children. 

6.  Lncretia,  bom  Aug.  3, 1759 ;  married  Rev.  Justin  Parsons  of  Pittsr 
field,  Vt.     She  died  at  Goshen  in  Dec.  1786.    They  had  1  child. 

7.  Sarah,  bom  Sept.  8,1760;  married  David  Ingersoll  of  Lee,  Dec. 
13, 1781.    They  had  13  children. 

8.  Lucy,  bora  Oct.  14,  1762;  married  Joshua  Ketchum.    They  had 
3  children. 

9.  Jonathan.     Died  an  mfkfiU 

10.  ^erusha.    Died  an  infant. 

11.  Jerusha,  bom  May,  1766;  married  Ira  Seymour  of  Victor,  N.  Y. 
They  have  had  5  children. 

n.  Jerusha,  died  munarried,  at  the  age  of  17. 

fl«     {  Rev.  Aaron  Burr, )  married  June  29, 1752.   They  lived  at  Newark, 
'^      (  Esther  Edwards,  \  and  Princeton. 
Qdidrm. 

1.  Sarah,  bom  May  3, 1754;  married  Hon.  Tapping  Reeve  of  Litch- 
field, Conn.     They  had  1  child,  Aaron  Burr  Reeve. 
8;  Hod.  Aaron  Burr,  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  bom  Feb.  6, 
1756 ;  married  Mrs.  Theodosia  Prevost.    They  had  one  daughter. 
lY     ^  Timothy  Dwight,  Esq.  )  married  Nov.  8,  1750.      They  lived  at 
(  Mary  Edwards,  )  Northampton.     Ho  died  at  Natchez,  in 

1 776;  and  she,  in  Feb.  1807,  at  Northampton. 
Childrm  13. 

1.  Rev.  Timothy  Dwight,  DD.,  LL.  D.,  President  of  Yale  College, 
bora  May  14, 1752 ;  married  Mary,  the  daughter  of  BeiyAiiun  Wool- 


Dewitt.    They  had  2 


S.  lUariee  WiBiain  Dwiffbt,  M.  D.,  bora  m  17W;  mttrrM  Mufrnt 

lev  had  2  cSOdren. 
•.  Sarah,  born  MayS9,  1760;  married  Setli  Stom  of  NorthampCoo. 
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■ey,  Em.  of Dofioos, L. I.    "May had 7 cMktak    lb iied  alN«ir' 

HaveD,Jan.ll,1817; 
1k.  Serene  Edwards  Dwi^,  Mw  D.,  bom  1788;  maitM  Mki  Lfnaa. 
They  had  2  children.    He  waa  lost  at  aea^  ea  the  ooMt  of  Nova  8eo- 
tia»inl779. 

3.  Jonathan  Dwialit, bom  1765 ;  utoriod  Mki  Wright.    Tlief  badt 
ddldren.    He  med  in  180*^ 

4.  Rrasttts  Dwiffht,  bom  1766 ;  died«imnianted,hi  IOCS. 
^iB 

day 
She  died  at  Northampton,  fai  1886. 

7.  Hon.  Theodore  Dwigfat,  bom  ill  176S;  maitied  Abbey  Atoop*    Tbey 
have  3  children. 

8.  Hary*  bom  in  1764;  married  Lewii  R.'Morri0.    They  had  1  child. 

9.  I>eHtt,  bom  in  1766;  married  JbnathanEdfraida  Porter,  Eof.   They 
bad  3  children. 

10.  Nathaniel  Dwiffht,  M.  D.,  bom  in  1769 ;  marritf  liiae  Robbiaf. 
They  have  4  children. 

11.  Ehiabetb,bominl771;  married  WQHam  W.  Wooleey,  Esq.    They 
had  8  children.    She  £ed  at  New-Haven  in  the  aotamn  of  1818. 

If.  Cecil  I>wight,  .bom  June  10,  1774;  niatried  Mary  Cla|>.     They 

have  had  11  children. 
1.3.  Henry  Edwin  Dwight,  bora  in  1776;  married  Electa  Keyea.    Tbef 
had  6  dildren. 
V    5  JaUeel  Woodbridge,  Eaq.  >  married  Jnne  1764.  They  lived  at  Stock- 
^'   } Lucy Edwarda,  (bridge. 

CkUdrm,!. 

1.  Jonathan  Woodbridgey  Eeq.,  bom  1766;  married  Saimh  Meacb. 
They  had  8  children. 

9.  Stephen,  bom  1778,  and  had  aeveral  children. 

3.  Joaeph  Woodbridge,  Esq.,  bora  in  1770;  married  ^Loom  Ho^ioa 
They  had  4  children. 

4.  Lucy,  bora  in   1772;  married  Henry  Brown.    They  had  toi  \0 
children. 

5.  John  Woodbridffe,  Esq. 

6.  Sarah,  married  a  Mr.  Leicester  of  Griswold,  Conn.     They  bad  i 
children. 

7.  Rev  Timothy  Woodbridge,  of  Green  River,  N.  Y. 

«*j     \  Hon.  Timothy  Edwaros, )  married  Sept.  25, 1760.     They  lived  at 

^^'    jf  Rhoda  Offden,  (  Stockbrldge. 

Children  15.    Two  died  young. 

1.  Sarah.      2.  Edward.      3.  Jonathan.      4.   Richard.       5.    Pheb& 
6.    William.      7.  Robert  Ogden.      8.    Timothy.      9.  Mary  Ogdeo. 

10.  Rhoda.     11.  Marv.     12.  Anna.     13.  Robert. 

y^  K  Eleazar  Porter,  Elsq.  >  married  Sept.  1761.  They  lived  at  Hftd- 
(  Susannah  Edwards,   \  ley. 

Children  5. 

1.  Eleaaar.  2.  William.  3.  Jonathan  Edwards.  4.  Jfoees.  5.nerrepoDt. 
^^«j  }  Thomas  Pollock,  Esq.  >  married  Jan.  1764.  They  lived  at  ^i- 
^  *"•     {  Eunice  Edwards,         (  abethtown,  N.  J. 

Children  5. 

1.  Elizabeth,  married Williams  Esq. 

%  Hester,  died  unman  ied. 

3.  Thomas  Pollock,  Esq. 

4.  Frances,  married  John  Deverauz,  Esq.    They  have  3  children. 


5.  George  Pollock,  E«iiq.  ^ 

TV    S5''^/T*l!'i??^'?'ff'  ""•?  married  in  1770.    They  lived  al 
}  sISi  p"orter        °  *^"*"*S^'       f  New-Havco,  and  SchenecUdy. 

C^ldren  4.     One  died  young. 

1.  Mary,  married  Mr.  Hoit,  of  Schenectady. 

2.  Jonathan  Walter  Edwards,  Esq.     Married  Elizabeth  Tryon. 

3.  Jerusha,  married  Rev.  Calvin  Chapin  D.  D.  of  Stepney. 
X.  Elizabeth.     Died  unmarried,  at  the  a^  of  14. 

^1     ^  Hon.  Pierrepont  Edwards,  >  married  May,  1760.     They  lived  tX 
\  Frances  Ogden,  J  New-Haven. 

Children  10.     Of  whom  4  died  in  inftmcy. 

1.  Susan,  married  Samuel  W.  Johnson,  Esq.  They  have  had  6  children. 

2.  Hon.  John  Starkes  Edwards,  married  Louisa  Morris.     They  had  3 
children. 

3.  Hon.  Henry  Waggcrman  Edwards,  married  Lydia  Miller.  They  have 
had  8  children. 

4.  Hon.  Ogden  Edwards,    married  Harriet   Penfield.     They  had  10 
children. 

5.  Alfred  Edwards,  married  Deborah  Glover. 

6.  Henrietta  Frances,  married  Eli  Whitney,  Esq.     They  had  4  ehildrcif. 


L. 

CATALOGUE    Ot   PRESIDENT   EDWARDS*   WORKS,   HERBTOrORB   PUBLISHED. 

1731.  God  glorified  in  Man's  Dependence;  A  Sermon  on  1  Cor.  i.  29 — 31. 
Botton. 

1734.  A  Divine  and  Sapemataral  I^ight  imparted  to  the  Soul  by  the  Spirit  of 
God  ;  A  Sermon  on  Matt.  xvi.  17.     Boston, 

1735.  (Probably.)   Curse  ye  Meroz ;  A  Sermon  on  Judgea  v.  33.     (This  I  have 
not  found.) 

1736.  Narrative  of  Surprising  Conversions.     London, 

17:S8.  Five  Discourses,  prefixed  to  the  first  American  edition  of  the  preceding. 

Boston, 
1741.  Sinners  in  the  hands  of  an  angry  God ;  A  Sermon  on  Delit.  zzxii.  35. 

Boston, 
1741.  Sorrows  ^f  the  Bereaved  spread  before  Jesus;  A  Sermon  at  the  funeral 

of  the  Rev.  Willi&m  Williams,  on  Matt.  ziv.  12.     Boston, 
1741.  Distinguishing  Marks  of  a  Work  of  the  True  Spirit;  A  Sermon  on  1 

John  iv.  1,  preached  at  New  Haven,  Sept.  10,  1741.     Boston, 
1743.  Thouffhtson  the  Revival  of  religion  in  New  England  in  1740.     Boston, 

1743.  The  Watchman's  Duty  and  Account ;  A  Sermon  on  Heb.  xiii.  17,  at  the 
Ordination  of  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Judd.    Boston* 

1744.  The  True  Excellency  of  a  Gospel  Bfinister ;  A  Sermon  on  John  v.  35,  at 
the  Ordination  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Abercrombie.     Boston. 

1746.  Treatise  on  Religious  Affections.     Boston. 

1747.  True  Saints,  when  absent  from  the  body,  present  with  the  Lord ;  A  Ser^ 
mon  on  2  Cor.  v.  8,  at  the  Funeral  of  Rev.  David  Brainerd.     Boston. 

1748.  God's  awful  Judgments  in  breaking  the  Strong  Rods  of  Community ;  A 
Sermon  on  the  death  of  Col.  John  Stoddard.     Boston, 

1749.  Life  and  Diary  of  the  Rev.  David  Brainerd.    Boston, 

1749.  Christ  the  Example  of  Gospel  Ministers ;  A  Sermon  on  John  xiii.  1^ 

16,  at  the  Ordination  of  the  Rev.  Job  Strong.     Boston. 
1749.  QoalifioatioBs  for  FuU  Communion  in  the  Visible  Church.    Boston. 
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1750.  Parttw«ll  Bemion  to  tha  P«o^,of  NorthaiaptMi.  -  JBt 

175S*  tniB  Once  distinpikiied  from'tteCxplinHiM  of  Divib;  ▲  Otnnuii  ok 

Jamaa  ii.  10,  before  the  Srnod  of  Newark.    A9|pi  JTeHb 
1754.  Ob  the  Freedom  of  tkeWm.    Heffeti. 
1758.  On  Orif  inel  Sin.    BoHm^ 

1765.  Eighteen  Sennone,  ennezed  to  the  LHh  br  Ihr.  Hopkins.    Beifeii. 
1177.  TbeHJiAoiTof  RedempUon.    AitiiAiifgft. 
1788.  Nature  of  Virtue.    Be^ifeii. 

1788.  Chnl'tLaet  End  in  the  Creation.    M  HU  »aim  pm^^hifl  mi  tk€  frtetding. 
1788.  Practical  Sennona.    JSdinkwiHL 
1780.  TwffntY  Sennona.    MMicrgL 
1793.  Miacelfaneoua  Obeenrationa.    EiMwrgk, 
1796.  MiaceUaneons  Remark8«    JSdifi^tcifift. . 
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